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Message from the Program Chair 


Dear Colleagues: 


Every year, the USENIX Annual Technical Conference brings together the best and brightest in the field, 
highlighting the best and most current technical work. I’m pleased to say that this year will continue in this 
excellent tradition. 


This year, the General Track received 104 submissions. Each paper was rigorously reviewed by three sepa- 
rate program committee members for technical content and quality. We then met as a group in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on a very cold January day to discuss 61 of the submissions. The committee was impressed with 
the breadth and number of high-quality papers, making final selections difficult. At the end of the meeting, 
we had selected 24 outstanding papers, and believe you will enjoy and learn from the technical program. 


In what may be a first-ever occurrence, every program committee member turned in their reviews before 
my “optimistic” deadline for receiving them. I’m embarrassed to admit that my reviews were among the 
last ones filed! The USENIX General Track review cycle is a tight one, not considering the winter holidays 
in its midst. I found the quality and depth of the reviews to be excellent, and I could not have asked more 
from any of the PC members. Thank you all! 


Those who have worked with the USENIX staff before know the lengths to which they will go for the con- 
ference. In particular, thanks go to Peter Honeyman, my board liaison, colleague, and supplier of candy to 
the program committee. Last, and most importantly, thanks are due to Jane-Ellen Long and Ellie Young for 
keeping me on schedule and providing the support that makes USENIX conferences “must-attend” events. 


So enjoy the 2003 edition of the USENIX Annual Technical Conference. 


Brian Noble, University of Michigan 
Program Chair 


Undo for Operators: Building an Undoable E-mail Store 


Aaron B. Brown and David A. Patterson 
University of California, Berkeley, EECS Computer Science Division 
387 Soda Hall #1776, Berkeley, CA, 94720-1776, USA 
{abrown, patterson}@cs.berkeley.edu 


Abstract 


System operators play a critical role in maintaining server dependability yet lack powerful tools to 
help them do so. To help address this unfulfilled need, we describe Operator Undo, a tool that pro- 
vides a forgiving operations environment by allowing operators to recover from their own mistakes, 
from unanticipated software problems, and from intentional or accidental data corruption. Operator 
Undo starts by intercepting and logging user interactions with a network service before they enter the 
system, creating a record of user intent. During an undo cycle, all system hard state is physically 
rewound, allowing the operator to perform arbitrary repairs; after repairs are complete, lost user data 
is reintegrated into the repaired system by replaying the logged user interactions while tracking and 
compensating for any resulting externally-visible inconsistencies. We describe the design and imple- 
mentation of an application-neutral framework for Operator Undo, and detail the process by which 
we instantiated the framework in the form of an undo-capable e-mail store supporting SMTP mail 
delivery and IMAP mail retrieval. Our proof-of-concept e-mail implementation imposes only a small 


performance overhead, and can store days or weeks of recovery log on a single disk. 


1 Introduction 
Dependability is one of the greatest challenges facing 
the designers and implementors of today’s enterprise 
and Internet services, yet even as industry and research- 
ers strive to build more dependable hardware and soft- 
ware [11] [22], dependability today is still largely 
delivered or lost by the human beings who operate and 
administer service installations. Human operators are 
entrusted with the power and responsibility to configure 
service systems and keep them running despite frequent 
upgrades and unexpected failure, but, like any humans, 
they are prone to human error and thus can themselves 
be a significant impediment to dependability [4]. 
Despite their critical role in maintaining depend- 
ability, system operators are confronted with an unfor- 
giving environment offering little support for carrying 
out that role. Configuration, upgrades, diagnosis, repair, 
and recovery at each layer of the system are typically 
performed with an ad-hoc collection of independent 
tools. Mistakes can have catastrophic consequences, 
including loss or corruption of user data, and thus there 
is little ability to explore and experiment with different 
potential solutions. Furthermore, in today’s complex, 
tightly-coupled, rapidly-changing systems, operators 
face precisely those dependability problems that are 
most likely to result in mistakes: unfamiliar situations 
with complex interactions and underspecified symptoms 
[24]. It should come as no surprise, then, that human 
Operator error is pegged as the root cause of roughly 
20% to 50% of system outages [10] [18] [20]. 


Consider, as an example, what problems an opera- 
tor might face in the day-to-day administration of a cor- 
porate or ISP e-mail store. She might be asked to add a 
new virtual host to the system’s configuration; what if, 
upon doing so, she inadvertently alters the configuration 
so that mail to existing accounts starts to bounce? 
Maybe she knows what she did wrong and can go fix it, 
but even if so, e-mail may be lost in the interim. And if 
the problem is harder to track down, the system could 
operate improperly for hours or days, much as happened 
with Microsoft's DNS servers during a widely-publi- 
cized 24-hour outage that was ultimately tracked down 
to an inadvertent operator configuration mistake [14]. 

Or what if our administrator is asked to set up a 
spam filter on the e-mail store, and she configures it 
incorrectly the first time around? Again, mail could be 
lost for a lengthy period while the problem is tracked 
down and resolved. Or consider the case where the oper- 
ator installs a software upgrade/patch only to find that it 
performs poorly—or worse, corrupts data—when 
deployed at full scale. Maybe the system could be 
restored from backup, but what about the intervening 
data that are then lost? 

Now, imagine that our operator has a tool available 
to her that provides a system-wide version of the Undo 
functionality that we have all grown accustomed to in 
our word processors and productivity applications. In 
each of the above scenarios, she could use Undo to 
restore the system back in time to a point before things 
went wrong. She could then make repairs, retry the pro- 
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cedure that went wrong the first time, and, with an 
appropriately-designed Undo system, roll the system 
forward again, replaying all of the e-mail deliveries and 
user mailbox operations that were lost or handled incor- 
rectly the first time around. 

Unfortunately, this notion of undo, so common in 
today’s productivity applications, is virtually unheard of 
in the administration and operations environment. We 
are trying to change that through our research. In this 
paper, we present the design and implementation of a 
proof-of-concept Undo system for network-delivered 
service applications. Our first target application for 
Undo is an e-mail store system that receives mail via 
SMTP and provides retrieval access via IMAP. We 
chose e-mail because it is a widely-deployed, increas- 
ingly-mission-critical service; studies report that up to 
45% of critical business information is stored in e-mail 
[19], and that loss of e-mail access can result in up to a 
35% decrease in worker productivity [21]. However, 
despite our initial focus on e-mail, much of our undo 
system is designed to be service-neutral, and should 
apply directly to other systems providing network-deliv- 
ered services. 

In the remainder of this paper, we first present an 
overview of our model for Operator Undo in Section 2. 
In Section 3, we explore a fleshed-out design for a ser- 
vice-neutral undo manager that implements our undo 
model. Section 4 describes the integration of the generic 
undo design with the specific application of an e-mail 
message store. We analyze the feasibility of providing 
Operator Undo for e-mail in terms of resource and time 
overhead in Section 5, then wrap up with related work in 
Section 6 and future work and conclusions in Section 7. 


2 The Three R’s Model of Operator Undo 
An undo facility is the ideal counterpoint to the depend- 
ability problems faced by system operators. It provides a 
forgiving environment by allowing operators to recover 
from their mistakes, to handle unexpected situations by 
exploring and experimenting with alternative solutions 
to problems, and by reducing the stress and cognitive 
strain that arise when every action may be catastrophic. 
A farther benefit is that an undo system can be used by 
operators as a recovery mechanism for non-human-insti- 
gated problems. Just as the system can be “undone” to 
remove the effects of an operator error, it can be wound 
back to cancel out corruption due to software bugs, to 
reverse unanticipated effects of a patch or upgrade, and 
perhaps even to remove the damage done by a malicious 
hacker or virus attack. 

In previous work, we outlined a model for Operator 
Undo that provides these benefits and sketched the 
beginnings of a design for a service-neutral undo man- 


ager [3]. We recap that work here then proceed to flesh 
it out into a practical design and a real implementation. 

Our model for Operator Undo is based on three fun- 
damental steps that we refer to as the “Three R’s”: 
Rewind, Repair, and Replay. In the Rewind step, all 
system state (OS through application) is physically 
rolled back in time to a point before any catastrophic 
damage occurred. In the Repair step, the operator alters 
the rolled-back system to prevent the problem from 
reoccurring. Note that repairs are not constrained by our 
model and can consist of arbitrary changes to the system 
or to the rewound part of the timeline. Finally, in the 
Replay step, the repaired system is rolled forward to the 
present by replaying portions of the previously-rewound 
timeline in the context of the repaired system. 

The essence of Three-R’s Undo, and the property 
that distinguishes it from more traditional approaches 
like backup/restore, is that it preserves the system time- 
line: it restores lost updates and incoming data on replay 
in a manner that retains their intent and not the (possibly 
incorrect) results of their original processing. In all the 
scenarios discussed in Section 1, Three-R’s Undo would 
have restored lost incoming mail and user mailbox 
updates, re-executing them on the repaired system 
where they could be processed correctly. It is this restor- 
ative ability that gives Three-R’s Undo its power as a 
tool for the system operator. 


2.1 Three-R’s design decisions 

There are a few essential design decisions captured in 
the Three-R’s undo model as we have described it. First 
is the choice to perform Rewind physically and Replay 
logically. In this approach, “undo” is implemented by 
the single operation of restoring a previous snapshot of a 
system’s hard state, and “redo” is implemented by re- 
executing a recorded sequence of user-level operations. 
Physical rewind provides the greatest flexibility in 
recovering from problems because the undo system 
makes no assumptions about the semantics of state or 
the possible corruptions it might encounter. Alternate 
rewind schemes involving logical rollback would 
require such knowledge, and risk the possibility of cor- 
rupt state escaping rewind due to bugs or unanticipated 
failure modes. Furthermore, by rolling back all state, we 
do not need to worry about corrupt state escaping the 
rewind roll-back and persisting to cause problems dur- 
ing replay. 

In contrast, logical replay is mandatory if the undo 
system is to integrate changes made during repair with 
the system’s original timeline. Whereas physical replay 
would obliterate any fixes made during repair as it 
rolled the original, corrupted version of state forward 
over the repairs, logical replay preserves the intent of 
user operations without reference to the original cor- 
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rupted state and while still respecting repairs. While log- 
ical replay threatens to increase the undo system’s 
complexity and hence the possibility of dependability- 
affecting bugs, we construct the undo system so that the 
code used for replay is exercised as part of normal sys- 
tem operation, thereby flushing out any bugs before the 
replay code must be relied upon during an emergency. 

Another key design decision for the Three-R’s is 
that Repair be as unconstrained as possible to allow the 
operator full flexibility in designing solutions to repair 
system problems. Often the most confounding and 
error-prone problems are the ones that have never been 
seen before. Constraining the Three-R’s undo system to 
a well known set of actions would render it ineffective 
in exactly those scenarios where it is needed the most. 

Finally, note that these design decisions, particu- 
larly the choices of physical rewind and unconstrained 
repair, reflect a fault model that makes minimal assump- 
tions about the correctness of the undoable application 
service. While this fault model may limit the ability to 
formally analyze the undo process, it is the key to practi- 
cal recovery from problems that have altered the proper 
operation of the system in unknown ways. These are 
exactly the classes of problems a system operator is 
likely to encounter when the system is subject to errone- 
ous operator intervention, software bugs, and faulty 
patches or upgrades. 


2.2. Challenges in the Three-R’s model 

Given the design decisions we have made, there are two 
key challenges in the Three-R’s model. The first is time- 
line management: to provide the time-travel-like behav- 
ior of the Three-R’s, an operator-undo system must 
record the system’s timeline so that it can be edited dur- 
ing Repair and re-executed during Replay. In doing so, 
the undo system must accurately capture the intent of all 
state changes made by the system’s end users in such a 
way that they can be later replayed while still respecting 
the alterations made to the system during Repair. Fur- 
thermore, the recorded timeline must be causally consis- 
tent with the actual execution of the system: all non- 
commuting operations must be recorded in the same 
order they were originally executed. 

The second key challenge in the Three-R’s model is 
to keep the system consistent from the point of view of 
an external observer. As in the time travel paradoxes in 
popular science fiction stories, Three-R’s undo can 
result in a system that appears inconsistent across time 
to an external observer. This occurs when alterations 
made during Repair cause state that had already been 
seen by the observer before Rewind to take on new val- 
ues during Replay. For example, a repair that affects an 
e-mail server’s spam filter could cause previously 
viewed e-mail messages to change or be removed, caus- 
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Figure 1: Undo system architecture. The heart of the undo 
system is the undo manager, which coordinates the system 
timeline. The proxy and time-travel storage layer wrap the 
service application, capturing and replaying user requests 
from above and providing physical rewind from below. 


ing the system to appear inconsistent to the observer of 
those e-mail messages. Note that inconsistencies in state 
not already seen by an external observer are accept- 
able—even desirable—as they represent the positive 
effects of repairs; it is only when the inconsistencies are 
in previously-viewed state that they must be managed. 


3 Design of a Generic Undo System 

While our discussion in this paper focuses on providing 
Operator Undo for an e-mail environment, a primary 
goal while developing the architecture and implementa- 
tion of Operator Undo was to produce a tool that would 
work with as many enterprise- and Internet-service 
applications as possible. While some parts of an opera- 
tor undo implementation are necessarily service-specific 
(the model of acceptable external consistency, for exam- 
ple), much of the mechanism can be built to be reusable 
and service-neutral. This is an important consideration 
for a system targeted at increasing dependability, as any 
complexity added by the undo system increases the like- 
lihood of dependability problems due to software bugs. 
If the complicated undo mechanisms are built once in a 
generic manner and then reused as undo is added to each 
new service, bugs in the undo mechanisms will get 
flushed out quickly, resulting in a more robust system 
than if the undo mechanisms were built anew each time. 


3.1 Undo system architecture 

To this end, our undo system design follows the struc- 
ture illustrated in Figure 1. The service application— 
such as an e-mail store server—and its hosting operating 
system are left virtually unmodified; the undo system 
interposes itself both above and below the service. This 
wrapper-based approach supports the fault model dis- 
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cussed in Section 2.1 by keeping the undo system iso- 
lated from problems and changes in the service itself. 

Below the service application’s operating system, a 
time-travel storage layer provides the ability to physi- 
cally roll the system’s hard state back to a prior point in 
time. Above the service application, interposed as a 
proxy between the application and its users, the undo 
system can intercept the incoming user request stream to 
record the system timeline and can inject its own 
requests to effect replay. The proxy and time-travel stor- 
age layer are coordinated by the undo manager, which 
maintains a history of user interactions comprising the 
system timeline. The only interface between the undo 
manager and the service application itself is a callback 
used to quiesce the application while taking storage 
checkpoints or rewinding. 

For simplicity, we make a few assumptions about 
the service application. We assume that it includes inter- 
nal recovery mechanisms that allow it to reconstruct its 
internal state from a storage checkpoint, and that it 
flushes permanent state changes resulting from user 
interactions to stable storage before responding to the 
user. These assumptions allow us to coordinate the time- 
travel storage and timeline log without further hooks 
into the application; having such hooks would allow us 
to relax the assumptions at the cost of tighter integra- 
tion. 

The use of a proxy-based approach (rather than an 
approach where the service and undo manager interact 
directly) biases our implementation toward services in 
which users interact with the service via a narrow, well- 
defined interface, or protocol. Certainly, an e-mail ser- 
vice fits this model, with its use of protocols like IMAP 
and SMTP. And most Internet services are based on 
open protocols, while many enterprise services are 
being developed on middleware that uses XML/SOAP- 
based protocols for communication. In cases where the 
user accesses the service via a web front-end and not via 
a well-defined protocol, the Undo proxy can be inserted 
at the interface between the web tier and the application/ 
middleware tier. 

Despite limiting the range of services that can be 
easily adapted to support undo, the proxy-based 
approach has significant benefits. First, for applications 
with standard protocols like e-mail, a protocol-specific 
proxy can be developed once and then reused across ser- 
vice implementations, again helping to address the fear 
that the proxy may introduce extra complexity and 
hence bugs. Along the same lines, using a protocol-spe- 
cific proxy rather than integrating undo functionality 
into the application allows repairs to consist of sweep- 
ing changes to the system—such as upgrading or replac- 
ing the OS or application—while still allowing replay, 
as long as the protocols themselves have not changed. 
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Finally, notice that the service in Figure 1 is 
depicted as a single monolithic block, with a single 
entry point for user requests. In this simple version of 
the undo system design, the entire service is rolled back 
and forward in time during the Three-R’s undo cycle. 
While this is how we have developed our initial proof- 
of-concept implementation, we believe the architecture 
can be extended to support a distributed proxy and clus- 
tered service architecture. The extension is straightfor- 
ward in the case where each service node handles an 
independent subset of the system’s users, but may 
require the use of more sophisticated techniques from 
the distributed checkpointing and dependency manage- 
ment domains when shared state is involved. 


3.2 Verbs: the undo manager interface 

The only service-specific component in the architecture 
of Figure 1 is the proxy that interposes on the service’s 
user-request stream. Clearly, the proxy itself will be 
application-specific, as it must understand the protocols 
it is proxying. But the proxy communicates with the 
undo manager, a component that itself has no knowl- 
edge of the service or its semantics, so it must translate 
user requests into and out of a form that can be handled 
generically by the undo manager. At the same time, the 
undo manager must be able to reason about those trans- 
lated requests in order to address the challenges of time- 
line management and external consistency discussed 
above in Section 2.2. 

The answer to this seemingly contradictory set of 
requirements lies in verbs, the fundamental construct 
used to represent events in the system timeline. A verb 
is an encapsulation of a user interaction with the sys- 
tem—a record of an event that causes state in the service 
to be changed or externalized (exposed to an external 
observer). To achieve the separation of application-spe- 
cific proxy and application-independent undo manager, 
verbs are transparent to the proxy while semi-opaque to 
the undo manager: a verb contains all the application- 
specific information needed to execute or re-execute its 
corresponding user interaction, but to the undo manager 
appears as only a generic data type with interfaces 
exposing just enough information to manage the verb’s 
recording and execution. 

To decouple the record of user interactions from the 
specific behavior of the application service in process- 
ing those interactions, verbs record the intent of user 
interactions as expressed at the protocol level, rather 
than recording the effects of those interactions on state 
or the contents of state itself. For example, when a user 
deletes an e-mail message, a verb is created that speci- 
fies the deletion intent and a name that uniquely identi- 
fies the target message. As part of recording intent, 
verbs must capture any system context required to spec- 
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ify the behavior of the verb; for example, converting 
times specified relative to the present into absolute 
times. In this sense, the task of defining verbs involves 
similar processes as the task of defining conformance 
wrappers for Byzantine replication, as defined by Rod- 
rigues et al [25]. Note that designing verbs to capture 
intent achieves the critical goal identified in Section 2.1 
of allowing the Undo system to tolerate faulty applica- 
tion behavior during normal (non-Undo) operation, and 
makes it possible to replay verbs in the context of a 
repaired system. 

Verbs are used in the undo system during all phases 
of operation. During normal operation of the service, the 
proxy intercepts end-user interactions that change or 
externalize state, packages them into verbs, and ships 
them to the undo manager for processing. The undo 
manager uses the verb interfaces to generate a causally 
consistent ordering of the verbs it receives, sends the 
verbs back to the proxy for execution on the service sys- 
tem, and records the sequence of executed verbs in an 
on disk log. This verb log forms the recorded timeline of 
the system. During the Repair phase, the timeline may 
be edited to remove, replace, or add verbs, or may be 
left unaltered if repairs are done directly to the service 
itself. During the Replay phase, the undo manager 
attempts to re-execute the appropriate portion of the 
timeline by shipping logged verbs back to the proxy for 
execution on the service system. As it does this, it uses 
verb interfaces to determine if external inconsistencies 
are being created, and if so, invokes other verb inter- 
faces to perform application-specific compensation. 
Note that the same code is used to re-execute the verbs 
during replay as to execute them during normal opera- 
tion, helping to ensure that the replay code is bug-free 
and dependable. The flow of verbs during normal opera- 
tion and during Replay are illustrated in Figure 2. 


3.2.1 Verb interfaces 

Section 2.2 introduced two key challenges in building 
Three-R’s-undo: timeline management and external 
inconsistency management. To address these challenges, 
verbs define a set of interfaces that provide the undo 
manager with a window into the application-specific 
semantics of verb execution, thus exposing enough 
information to allow the undo manager to carry out its 
management tasks. These interfaces fall into two 
groups, discussed in turn below. 


Sequencing interfaces. The first set of verb interfaces 
is used to generate a recorded timeline that is consistent 
with the actual execution of the system, thereby address- 
ing the challenge of timeline management. It consists of 
three procedures that all verbs must define: a commuta- 
tivity test, an independence test, and a preferred-order- 
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Figure 2: [lustration of verb flow. During normal operation, 
the verb flow follows the solid black arrows, with verbs cre- 
ated in the proxy and looped through the undo manager for 
scheduling and logging. During replay, verb flow follows the 
heavy dashed arrow, with verbs being reconstructed from the 
timeline log and re-executed via the proxy. 


ing test. All three tests take another verb as an argument; 
the first tests if the two verbs produce the same results 
regardless of execution order, the second tests if the 
verbs can be safely executed in parallel, and the third 
returns a preferred execution ordering of the two verbs 
in the case where they do not commute. Note that these 
tests are similar to those defined by actions in the 
IceCube optimistic replication system, although in that 
case they are used for log merging and reordering rather 
than execution control [23]. 

The sequencing tests are used by the undo manager 
to generate a consistent timeline log when faced with 
multiple verbs arriving concurrently from multiple 
users. Because verbs are generated as they arrive at the 
proxy, whereas their corresponding user interactions are 
only sequenced for execution in the service application, 
it is possible that the proxy sees overlapping interactions 
arrive in a different order than that in which they are 
eventually executed. Using the sequencing tests, how- 
ever, the undo manager can guarantee that it sees the 
same execution ordering as will be chosen by the ser- 
vice application: it can simply stall each incoming verb 
until all in-flight non-commuting/non-independent 
verbs have completed execution, using a scoreboard- 
like data structure to manage the out-of-order execution. 

While this approach does involve some serializa- 
tion of arriving user interactions, it executes as many as 
possible in parallel, serializing only when there is a non- 
commutative dependency between concurrently-arriv- 
ing interactions. It produces a timeline that, when 
replayed serially, will result in a system state consistent 
with that produced by the original execution. Further- 
more, using the same independence and commutativity 
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properties, the timeline can be replayed with the same 
degree of parallelism as the original execution. 


Consistency-management interfaces. The second set 
of verb interfaces is used to manage external inconsis- 
tency. This set consists of three procedures that all verbs 
must define: first, a consistency predicate that compares 
a record of a verb’s original external output to the output 
produced during replay; second, a compensation func- 
tion that is invoked with an encoded representation of 
the inconsistency implied by the failure of the consis- 
tency predicate; and finally a squash function used to 
alter verb execution when it participates in a chain of 
dependent inconsistent verbs. 

The consistency predicate is used to detect exter- 
nally visible inconsistencies resulting from the undo 
cycle. Verbs that externalize output record a copy (or 
hash) of that output when they are originally executed 
and again during replay. The consistency predicate is 
applied by the undo manager after the externalizing verb 
is replayed, and compares the two sets of output to 
determine if they are acceptably consistent; this test may 
be simply an equality test, or may be more sophisticated 
if the application allows relaxed external consistency. 

If the consistency predicate fails, the undo manager 
invokes the second interface, the compensation proce- 
dure, which can take whatever application-defined 
action is necessary to handle the inconsistency. Com- 
pensation may consist of ignoring the inconsistency, 
performing some action to mitigate it (such as creating a 
missing piece of state), or explaining the inconsistency 
to the user, among other possibilities. 

One final concern involves handling user-induced 
dependencies between verbs that produce external 
inconsistencies and later verbs in the timeline. For 
example, in an e-mail system, a user might choose to 
delete a message based on reading its content. If during 
a later undo cycle that (externalized) content is changed, 
the user’s decision to delete the message might be 
invalid. Given the limited amount of insight into user 
intent available to the undo system, a conservative 
approach to handling such scenarios is necessary. The 
approach we chose is to have the undo manager invoke 
the third interface, the squash procedure, on all later 
verbs that do not commute with a verb that externalizes 
state. Squashing, like compensation, is application- 
defined, but typically consists of cancelling the verb’s 
original action, informing the user, and leaving it up to 
them to reconstruct their original intent. Typically, only 
verbs that destroy or overwrite state will choose to alter 
their execution when squashed. This policy minimizes 
the amount of user cleanup needed should a long chain 
of dependent verbs appear, while ensuring that no poten- 
tially-valuable state is lost. 
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Discussion. The verb interfaces for sequencing and 
external consistency management bear more than a 
passing resemblance to similar interfaces used to man- 
age consistency in weakly-connected optimistically-rep- 
licated storage systems such as Bayou [30], IceCube 
[12], and Coda [28]. The similarity is not surprising: the 
problem of replaying user verbs after the repair phase of 
Three-R’s Undo is somewhat analogous to the task of 
using an operation log to update an out-of-sync replica 
in an optimistically-replicated storage system, and our 
approach is modeled after approaches in that domain. 

The key difference in the domain of Three-R’s undo 
is that, unlike in replica systems, not every inconsis- 
tency matters—in fact, most inconsistencies that arise 
are likely due to the positive impact of repairs, repre- 
senting earlier misbehaviors that are now corrected, and 
should be silently preserved. This insight motivated the 
choice of only testing for consistency of external output, 
rather than using preconditions to test every verb for 
inconsistency before executing it, as is done in systems 
like Bayou [30]. We do share Bayou’s notion of applica- 
tion-defined compensations; they are just applied in dif- 
ferent situations in our system, namely only at the point 
at which the effects of an inconsistency cross the exter- 
nal boundary of the system. 

Another key difference from replica systems is the 
use of post-execution consistency checks in Undo, 
rather than pre-execution checks. The reason for this is 
that, in Undo, inconsistencies arise only during replay, 
not normal operation, and thus can be safely detected 
after the fact. The built-in rewind functionality can be 
used to unwind execution to properly compensate for a 
detected inconsistency, if necessary. Using only post- 
execution checks simplifies our design, as it is much 
easier to compare a verb’s actual output for consistency 
than to predict whether its inputs will produce a consis- 
tent result, especially given our lack of assumptions 
about the service’s correctness. 


3.2.2 Handling failed verbs 

Special handling is required when verb execution fails 
during normal execution. If the verb’s corresponding 
operation reports its status back to the end user synchro- 
nously, we do not record the verb as part of the system 
timeline, and thus the corresponding operation will not 
be retried upon replay. While this may seem counter to 
the goals of an Undo system, the problem with record- 
ing and later replaying synchronous failed verbs is that 
the subsequent timeline—the user’s choice of future 
requests—is informed by the failure, and may not make 
sense if the failure is converted to a success. For exam- 
ple, if the user attempts to create a mail folder with an 
illegal name, he or she will see the failure and will likely 
go and try to create another folder using a valid name. If 
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grid sah 2 Async? Description 
Deliver Delivers a message to the mail store via SMTP 
Append v Appends a message to a specific IMAP folder 
Fetch v v Retrieves headers, messages, or flags from a folder 
Store v v Sets flags on a message (e.g., Seen, Deleted) 
Copy v Copies messages to another IMAP folder 
List v Lists extant IMAP folders 
Status Reports folder status (e.g., message count) 
Select Opens an IMAP folder for use by later commands 
Expunge v vs Purges all messages with Deleted flag set from a folder 
Close v Performs a silent expunge then deselects the folder 
Create vs Creates a new IMAP folder or hierarchy 
Rename v Renames an IMAP folder or hierarchy 
Delete ve Deletes an IMAP folder or hierarchy 























Table 1: Verbs defined for undoable e-mail store 


during a later undo cycle the system is changed to 
accept the illegal name, it makes no sense to create the 
original illegally-named folder, as the user has already 
reacted to that failure and altered course accordingly. 

On the other hand, if the verb that fails during nor- 
mal operation corresponds to an asynchronous opera- 
tion, we have a great deal more flexibility. By delaying 
the reporting of failure to the user, we create a window 
during which it is possible to invoke undo, fix the prob- 
lem that caused the verb to be rejected, and then suc- 
cessfully re-execute the verb, without affecting the 
user’s future choice of timeline. This allows us to handle 
situations such as when an e-mail system is misconfig- 
ured to reject e-mail: by delaying bounces or making 
them tentative, we can provide a window of time during 
which the configuration can be fixed transparently to the 
senders of the originally-rejected mail (we discuss this 
particular scenario further in Section 4.1.2). Of course, 
once a failed asynchronous verb’s results have been 
reported, we must treat it like a synchronous verb and 
refuse to replay it. To make this scheme work, we 
require that verbs identify themselves as synchronous or 
asynchronous, and, if asynchronous, specify the time 
window between execution and status visibility. 

The other context in which failed verbs become an 
issue is during replay, when an originally-successful 
verb fails on re-execution. This case is much simpler 
than the ones just discussed; we treat the verb’s failure 
status as simply another piece of externalized state, and 
apply the same mechanisms described in Section 3.2.1 
for handling inconsistency in externalized data. 


4 Implementing Undo in an E-mail Store 

Now we tum to our implementation of the just- 
described architecture for an e-mail store service, which 
we define as a service representing a leaf node in the 


global e-mail network, receiving e-mail for its own local 
users via SMTP [13] and making it available for reading 
via IMAP [5]. We focus on what we had to do to adapt 
the generic architecture for e-mail and the interesting 
issues we encountered while realizing the implementa- 
tion. We will not dwell on components whose imple- 
mentation required just a straightforward translation of 
the above design into code, like the undo manager itself. 
Our implementation, written in Java to leverage its 
dependability-increasing language features, wraps an 
unmodified, existing e-mail store. It comprises about 
25K lines of Java code, split about evenly between the 
generic and e-mail-specific components. The e-mail 
specific part took about two man-months to implement. 


4.1 Verbs for e-mail 

We defined a set of 13 verbs for our undoable e-mail 
store that together capture the important state-altering or 
state-externalizing interactions in the IMAP and SMTP 
protocols; they are listed in Table 1. 

Note that some of the verbs listed, such as Select, 
do not alter or externalize state but are defined so that 
they can be properly sequenced by the undo manager as 
described in Section 3.2.1. Notice also that all of the 
IMAP verbs are synchronous, as expected given that 
IMAP is a request-response protocol, whereas the 
SMTP Deliver verb is asynchronous, reflecting the 
asynchronous nature of mail transport. Finally, note that 
while our set of verbs covers only the most commonly- 
used e-mail functionality for simplicity, it could be 
extended to encompass some of the more obscure IMAP 
functionality (such as subscription management) and to 
capture basic administrative tasks that are performed 
through interfaces outside of IMAP or SMTP, notably 
account creation, deletion, and configuration. 
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Each e-mail verb is implemented as a Java class 
that implements a common Verb interface; the Verb 
interface is defined by the undo manager and declares 
an API that is a straightforward mapping of the routines 
described in Section 3.2.1 into Java function declara- 
tions. All verbs contain a tag, a container data structure 
that wraps the information needed to execute the verb 
and to check its external consistency, including a record 
of whether its execution succeeded or failed. Other than 
the verb’s Java type, the tag is the only part of the verb 
that is recorded as part of the system’s timeline, so it has 
to be sufficient to reconstruct the verb during replay. 


4.1.1 Managing context 

One of the challenges in defining verbs for existing pro- 
tocols like IMAP and SMTP is being able to capture all 
the necessary context needed to successfully replay the 
verbs. For SMTP, this is straightforward: we simply 
capture the parameters passed in to each SMTP com- 
mand and store them in the corresponding verb’s tag. 

Applying the same approach to IMAP proved more 
problematic. In IMAP, operations name state (folders 
and messages) using names that are only meaningful in 
a particular system context. In particular, messages are 
named either by sequence numbers that change any time 
a message is added to or removed from a folder, or by 
so-called “unique” IDs that are only unique to a particu- 
lar instance of a folder and can be unilaterally invali- 
dated at any point by the IMAP server. Similarly, folders 
are named by hierarchical names that change any time a 
folder’s parent is renamed. 

In order to be able to replay IMAP verbs in situa- 
tions where repairs have changed the system context, we 
needed to ensure that the verbs specified only absolute 
names that would still be meaningful after repair. To 
accomplish this, we defined the notion of an UndolD, a 
time-invariant name independent of system context and 
capable of being translated into a current IMAP name 
for verb execution; the proxy is responsible for convert- 
ing UndoIDs to and from IMAP names based on the 
current system context. 

In the case of e-mail messages, UndoIDs are allo- 
cated and inserted into a reserved message header field 
whenever a message is injected into the mail store 
(either by an SMTP Deliver verb or an IMAP Append 
verb). Then, when creating a verb out of any IMAP 
command that referred to specific messages, we trans- 
late the IMAP names into UndoIDs by fetching the 
UndolID directly from the message headers. To replay a 
verb, we translate the UndoIDs back to IMAP names by 
scanning the folder once to retrieve the UndoID-to- 
IMAP-ID translations, which are then cached for the 
duration of the Replay cycle. 
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The case of folders is more difficult, since there is 
no place to embed the UndoID in the folder name. To 
solve this problem, we built a module that we call the 
UIDFactory. It maintains a mapping of UndolDs to 
names in a persistent BerkeleyDB database, and is syn- 
chronized with the undo manager so that names are 
invalidated and restored appropriately when the system 
is rolled back and forward in time. The UIDFactory is 
designed to be general and reusable, treating names as 
opaque Java objects. In our e-mail system, the UIDFac- 
tory maps UndoIDs to IMAP folder names consisting of 
an ASCII string for the name of the folder plus the 
UndolD of the folder’s parent. 


4.1.2 External consistency model 

The first step in implementing the inconsistency man- 
agement architecture of Section 3.2 for e-mail is to 
define a model of acceptable external consistency. In 
doing so, we make a distinction between the transport 
(SMTP) and retrieval (IMAP) phases of e-mail process- 
ing. The transport phase allows for a much more relaxed 
consistency model than the retrieval phase, since even 
without an undo system, e-mail transport can result in 
delayed or out-of-order messages. On the retrieval side, 
consistency has to be stronger, as users are not used to 
seeing messages or folders change, appear, or disappear 
from their Inbox without warning. However, even 
though users are not used to such inconsistencies, we 
believe that they will accept them if they are sufficiently 
explained—there is already evidence for this in the 
numerous mail filters that delete or alter suspected 
virus- or spam-containing messages, replacing the origi- 
nal message with an explanatory placeholder. 

On the retrieval side, we define externalized state to 
include the output of message fetches (i.e., the text of e- 
mail messages, including attachments), the output of 
message list commands (i.e., the standard e-mail head- 
ers, including To, From, Subject, and Cc, but not Date), 
the output of folder list commands (i.e., the currently 
extant folders in a user’s mail store), and the execution 
status of any state-altering interactive IMAP commands. 
We declare this state to be inconsistent upon replay if 
any objects (messages or folders) that were visible orig- 
inally are missing or altered on replay or if state-altering 
commands fail. We discount ordering differences and 
ignore newly-found objects that were not present during 
original execution, as such discrepancies are typically 
masked by sorting in the user’s e-mail client. 

For the most part, we compensate for detected 
external inconsistencies on the retrieval side by insert- 
ing explanatory messages into the user’s mailbox, apol- 
ogizing for the inconsistencies, explaining what they 
are, and saying why they were necessary. When new 
folders or messages are being added to the system, we 
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can be more clever. For example, when the target folder 
for a message Append verb is found to be missing, we 
compensate by creating that folder in a_ special 
Lost&Found folder in the user’s mail store with the 
same UndoID as the missing folder. By reusing the 
UndoID, further replayed operations directed at the 
missing folder go to its newly created surrogate. 

From the undo system’s perspective, the transport 
side of e-mail consists only of the SMTP Deliver verb. 
As SMTP delivery is asynchronous and only reports 
back to the sender on failure, the one tricky consistency 
problem is when a formerly-failed message delivery 
succeeds on replay. If the failure has already been 
reported to the sender via a standard bounce message, 
the undo system must not deliver the message during 
replay, as it does not know what actions the sender took 
in response to the bounce. However, by delaying the 
delivery of the final bounce message (typically, by 4 
hours), we create a window in which the operator can 
use Undo to fix mistakes that would cause mail to 
bounce erroneously. To avoid aggravating users who are 
used to getting instant feedback on misaddressed e- 
mails, a failed SMTP Deliver verb sends an informa- 
tional “bounce” immediately, informing the original 
sender that the delivery attempt failed but will be retried 
for the (typically 4-hour) length of the undo window. 
Note that any inconsistencies in message content, han- 
dling, or recipients are not externalized until message 
retrieval, so they are handled at that point. 

All of the consistency checks and compensations 
described above are implemented through the verb 
API in conjunction with the verb tag. When a verb is 
executed, it updates the tag with a record of the external- 
ized state and the verb’s execution status. To reduce the 
amount of data that must be stored in the timeline, most 
e-mail verbs record only hashes of their output in the 
verb tag. Verbs define check routines that compare the 
tags from the original and replay executions, and com- 
pensation routines that perform verb-specific compensa- 
tions such as generating explanatory messages. 


4.1.3 Commutativity and independence 

As required by the Verb interface, all of our e-mail 
verbs define methods for determining if one verb com- 
mutes with or is independent of another. These determi- 
nations are made by examining the verb types and the 
contents of their tags, and can often be made simply. For 
example, any two SMTP verbs are independent of and 
commute with one another, since message ordering is 
not considered in our consistency model for e-mail. 
Similarly, any two IMAP verbs belonging to different 
IMAP users are independent and commutative, since 
each user’s mail store is independent of all others. To 
facilitate this determination, IMAP verbs store their 


associated username in the verb tag. SMTP and IMAP 
verbs commute with one another unless the IMAP verb 
is a Fetch for a user’s Inbox; in this case we conserva- 
tively mark the verbs as non-commutative since, due to 
the existence of aliases and mailing lists, it is impossible 
to determine from the proxy level who is the actual 
recipient of an arriving SMTP message. 

Given these rules, the only remaining case is of two 
IMAP verbs for the same user. Here, the tests have to be 
more extensive, examining the input parameters in the 
two verbs’ tags to determine if they commute. For 
example, an Expunge and a Fetch do not commute if 
they share the same target folder, nor do a Store and a 
Copy if they share the same target messages. However, 
Append and Store do commute if they have different tar- 
get message UndoIDs, as do Append and Fetch. 


4.2 E-mail proxy 
The e-mail proxy is responsible for intercepting all 
SMTP and IMAP traffic directed at the mail server, con- 
verting it into the verbs described above, and interacting 
with the undo manager. The proxy is one of the simpler 
components of the undo system. It accepts connections 
on the IMAP and SMTP ports and dispatches threads to 
handle each incoming connection. Each connection is 
handled by a separate thread, which runs in a loop, 
decoding each incoming SMTP or IMAP interaction, 
packaging it into a verb, and invoking the undo manager 
to sequence, execute, and record the verb. For IMAP 
connections, the proxy never interacts directly with the 
server; it merely opens connections that are used by the 
verbs themselves during original or replay execution. 
The SMTP case is more complicated, however. 
Because we want to be able to use Undo to recover from 
configuration errors that cause mail to be erroneously 
rejected, we must create verbs for all delivered mes- 
sages even if they would normally be rejected. Thus the 
SMTP proxy acts more as a server than a proxy, com- 
pleting a transaction with the client before packaging it 
into a verb and sending it to the real server. By doing so, 
however, the proxy opens itself up to denial-of-service 
attacks: an external attacker can generate streams of 
invalid SMTP requests (such as relaying requests), clut- 
tering up the timeline log and burning extra resources to 
handle the later failures when those requests are exe- 
cuted against the real server. In our prototype, we err on 
the side of caution by validating recipient addresses 
against the real server before accepting a transaction 
from the client, rejecting any syntactically-invalid recip- 
ients or relay requests, while allowing otherwise- 
rejected recipients. This decision reflects a tradeoff 
between attack vulnerability and the system’s ability to 
recover from configuration errors affecting address vali- 
dation, and is probably a decision best left to site policy. 
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4.3. Time-travel storage layer 

At the base of the undoable e-mail system is the time- 
travel storage layer, which provides stable storage for 
the e-mail store’s hard state as well as the ability to 
physically restore previous versions of that state. The 
storage layer is designed to be application-neutral, and 
has neither knowledge of the e-mail store nor any cus- 
tomizations to e-mail semantics. 

Ideally, a time-travel storage layer would provide 
the ability to restore state backward to any arbitrary 
point in time; to restore state forward in time to cancel 
the effects of a previous rollback (essential in providing 
the ability to undo an undo); and to accomplish these 
time-travel operations instantaneously. Unfortunately, 
we could find no storage layer offering all of these prop- 
erties, so we were forced to improvise. We started out 
with a Network Appliance filer whose WAFL file sys- 
tem and SnapRestore feature provide snapshots that can 
be created and restored almost instantaneously. Two 
limitations had to be addressed: its 31-snapshot limit, 
and the fact that restoring an old snapshot annihilates 
any later ones, preventing forward time travel. 

We began by building a Java wrapper that hides the 
telnet/console-based command-line interface to the 
filer’s snapshot management tools. The wrapper tracks 
the filer’s active snapshots and provides an API for cre- 
ating, deleting, restoring, and listing them. Also, during 
normal operation, the wrapper periodically takes snap- 
shots at multiple configurable granularities (e.g., every 
10 minutes, every hour, every day, every week), aging 
out old ones according to an algorithm that preserves a 
specified minimum number of snapshots at each granu- 
larity while maximizing the number of snapshots in the 
most recent past. With our default granularities, the 31 
available snapshots span up to a month of time, with up 
to 20 snapshots concentrated in the past day. 

To address the lack of forward time-travel, we 
added a routine to the wrapper that copies an old snap- 
shot forward to the present, effectively overwriting the 
current state of the system with an older snapshot of 
state, but without destroying any intervening snapshots. 
By leveraging the filer’s ability to forward-restore a sin- 
gle file from a snapshot in constant time, this copy-for- 
ward routine runs in time proportional to the number of 
files in the file system, independent of their size. Given 
this ability, we implement reverse time-travel by first 
taking a recovery snapshot, then copying the desired old 
snapshot to the present. To do forward time-travel after 
that, we need merely restore the recovery snapshot, 
which takes the system back to the point before the old 
snapshot was made current. 

Finally, to address the limited number of snapshots, 
we designed the undo manager to implement Rewind by 
first restoring to the nearest snapshot prior to the rewind 


target, then using the existing Replay code to roll the 
system forward to the exact target time point. Given this 
approach, extra snapshots become a performance opti- 
mization rather than a functionality issue. 


4.4 Undo manager 
Our implementation of the undo manager is a reason- 
ably straightforward translation of its description in Sec- 
tion 3 into Java code. The undo manager stores the 
system timeline as a linear append-only log of verbs. 
The log is implemented as a BerkeleyDB ‘recno’-style 
database, with each verb assigned a sequential log 
sequence number (LSN). The LSN is the fundamental 
internal representation of time to the undo manager, and 
all “time-travel” operations like rewinding and replay- 
ing operate in terms of LSNs, although versions of all 
external interfaces are provided that take real dates and 
times rather than LSNs. 

The undo manager mediates execution of verbs dur- 
ing normal operation much as described in Section 3.2. 
One special case bears mention: when verbs arrive for 
execution during an in-progress undo cycle, the execu- 
tion process has to proceed differently. The undo man- 
ager cannot allow the verb’s operation to modify the 
state of the service system, since the verb is effectively 
in a different timeline than the system. However, we do 
not want the undo system to lose delivered e-mail dur- 
ing an undo cycle. Similarly, we want to retain the abil- 
ity for users to at least inspect their mailbox state, even 
if it is temporarily inconsistent and immutable (although 
this is again likely a site policy choice). Our solution is 
to defer execution of asynchronous verbs (like SMTP 
deliveries) until the undo cycle completes—being asyn- 
chronous, they can tolerate the delay—and to execute 
synchronous verbs in a read-only mode. If a synchro- 
nous verb cannot be executed read-only, the execution 
fails and ideally reports an explanatory message back to 
the user. Synchronous verbs executed read-only are still 
added to the end of the timeline log, as they can exter- 
nalize state even if they cannot change it. 


5 Analysis of Overhead and Performance 
With an implementation in place, we set up some simple 
experiments to gauge the overhead of adding our proof- 
of-concept Undo implementation to an existing e-mail 
store and to evaluate its performance. Since Three-R’s 
undo is targeted at reducing human operator stress and 
improving overall system dependability, a true evalua- 
tion of Undo would require a dependability benchmark 
incorporating human subjects as described in [2]; such a 
study is beyond the scope of this paper, although we are 
in the process of performing one as future work. 
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Figure 3: Overhead and Performance of Undo. The leftmost two graphs show cumulative distributions of session length for 
mail retrieval via IMAP (a) and mail delivery via SMTP (b), with and without the undo system in place. The rightmost graph (c) 
shows the performance of replay, represented as speedup over the original execution of the benchmark run. 


5.1 Setup 

We deployed a setup consisting of four machines: a mail 
store server, the undo proxy, a workload generator, and a 
time-travel storage server. Details of the machine con- 
figurations are given in Table 2. All machines were con- 
nected by switched gigabit Ethernet. The filer was 
configured with two volumes, a 250GB time-travel vol- 
ume with a 40% snapshot reserve, and a 203GB log vol- 
ume with the standard 15% reserve. The proxy was 
configured to store its timeline logs on the filer’s log 
volume, accessed via NFS. The mail server was config- 
ured with 10,000 user accounts, with all of their storage 
(home directories and mailspools) placed on the filer’s 
time-travel storage volume and accessed via NFS. 

Our measurement workload was provided by a 
modified version of the SPECmail2001 e-mail bench- 
mark [29]. SPECmail simulates the workload seen by a 
typical ISP mail server with a mixture of well-connected 
and dialup users. We modified the SPECmail bench- 





































Machine Configuration 
Mail store | Type: IBM Netfinity 5500 M20 
server CPU: 4x500MHz Pentium-III Xeon 
DRAM: 2GB 
OS: Debian 3.0 Linux, 2.4.18SMP kernel 
Software: Sendmail 8.12.3 SMTP server, 
UW-IMAP 2001.315 IMAP server 
Undo Type: Dell OptiPlex GX400 
proxy CPU: 1x1.3GHz Pentium-IV 
DRAM: 512MB 
OS: Debian 3.0 Linux, 2.4.18SMP kernel 
Software: Sun Java2 SDK version 1.4.0_01 
Workload | Type: IBM Intellistation E Pro 
generator | CPU: 1x667MHz Pentium-III 
DRAM: 256MB 
OS: Windows 2000 SP3 
Software: Sun Java2 SDK version 1.4.1 
Time- Type: Network Appliance Filer F760 
travel DRAM: 1GB 
storage OS: Data OnTAP 6.2.1 
server Disk: 14x72GB 10kRPM FC-AL, ITB total 











Table 2: Machine configurations for overhead experiments 


mark to use IMAP instead of POP for retrieving mail 
and added code to export detailed timings for each e- 
mail session along with the benchmark’s usual summary 
statistics; we also modified the benchmark to direct all 
mail to the mail store rather than to remote users, as we 
were only interested in mail store behavior. The bench- 
mark was set up with its standard workload for 10,000 
users at 100% load, a configuration that is intended to 
generate a workload equivalent to what a 10,000-user 
ISP would see during its daily load peak. In our experi- 
ments, this translated to an average of 95 SMTP connec- 
tions and 102 IMAP connections per minute. Each 
benchmark run consisted of a 30 minute measurement 
interval preceded by a 3-minute warm-up. 


5.2 Results: overhead 

We begin by comparing the user-visible latency with 
and without the undo system in place. Figures 3(a) and 
(b) plot the cumulative distributions of the IMAP and 
SMTP session lengths measured both from the unmodi- 
fied e-mail store server and from the undo-enabled ver- 
sion of the same. In the latter case, the undo system was 
actively proxying connections and recording the system 
timeline. Note that here, a session is defined as a single 
complete set of client interactions with the mail server, 
from login to logout. 

Looking at the session-length distributions, we see 
that the Undo system does not significantly alter the 
shapes of the distributions, essentially just shifting them 
to the right. This shift represents the overhead added by 
the proxying, verb-generation, and verb-scheduling 
code. While the overhead imposed by Undo is not negli- 
gible, ranging from 62ms for a null SMTP session to 
484ms for the median IMAP session, it is still relatively 
small compared to the threshold at which human users 
begin to perceive unacceptable sluggishness, typically 
pegged at about one second [16]. Furthermore, this 
latency is spread across an entire session and not a sin- 
gle interaction. For longer sessions (typically, those that 
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retrieve large amounts of data), the undo-induced over- 
head is essentially insignificant. 

Next, we consider the storage overhead of provid- 
ing Undo, which consists of the timeline log and the 
database of mail folder name mappings (as discussed in 
Section 4.1.1). We measured the amount of log data 
accumulated during the measurement interval of the 
undo-enabled benchmark run described above, which 
consisted of 30 minutes of peak-load traffic for 10,000 
users. In that time, the undo system generated 206.5MB 
of timeline log. Closer analysis showed that a bug in the 
Java serialization code was contributing an enormous 
amount of overhead by writing large swaths of garbage 
data to the log. With this overhead factored out, the 
undo system generates an estimated 96.2MB of uncom- 
pressed timeline log over the 30 minute interval, 71% of 
which consists of copies of incoming e-mail. This result 
extrapolates to 0.45GB of timeline log per 1,000 simu- 
lated users per day. Translating to a more concrete refer- 
ence, a single 120GB disk could hold just under 250,000 
user-days of log data, enough to record 3% weeks of 
timeline for a 10,000-user ISP. Adding log compression 
may help further reduce the storage overhead of undo. 

The name database size is relatively static and pro- 
portional to the number of total mail folders in the sys- 
tem. For our 10,000 users each of whom only had an 
Inbox, the corresponding name database required 
12.3MB of disk space, indicating that a 120GB disk 
could hold the names for over 93 million e-mail folders. 


5.3 Results: performance 

We next look at the performance of the Three-R’s cycle 
itself. We measured this by starting with the system at 
the end-state of a 30-minute SPECmail benchmark run 
for various numbers of simulated users, and recorded 
the time it took to rewind the system back to a storage 
checkpoint taken at the start of the benchmark run, then 
to replay it forward to the end of the run. 

With the forward-time-travel workaround of Sec- 
tion 4.3 in place, it took on average 590 seconds, or 
9m50s, to rewind the 10,000-user system (average of 
three runs, standard deviation <1%). The bulk of this 
time was spent copying files from the old snapshot into 
the active system, and so this time is heavily dependent 
on the number of files in the file system; our experi- 
ments show it to scale roughly linearly with the number 
of simulated SPECmail users. In contrast, using the Net- 
work Appliance filer’s built-in snapshot restore capabil- 
ities, an old snapshot can be (non-undoably) restored in 
a constant 8 seconds on average (10% std. deviation 
over 12 runs), independent of the number of simulated 
users. This is the order of magnitude rewind time that 
would be achievable in practice, given the proper inter- 
faces into the filer to support undoable snapshot restore. 
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Turning to replay, Figure 3(c) plots the time to 
replay the logged verbs from a SPECmail benchmark 
run represented as a speedup over the original 30- 
minute run-length, for several different numbers of sim- 
ulated users. Across all experiments, the system was 
able to sustain an average replay rate of approximately 
8.8 verbs/sec, enough to surpass by a factor of 1.3x the 
maximum original verb arrival rate of 6.7 verbs/sec for 
10,000 simulated users, and by much larger factors for 
lighter workloads with fewer users. While this replay 
performance brings the possibility of Operator Undo 
into the realm of feasibility, it is still somewhat disap- 
pointing. Analysis shows that the measured replay per- 
formance is primarily due to the overhead of 
establishing, authenticating, and tearing down SMTP 
and IMAP connections for each replayed verb. Signifi- 
cant improvements in replay speed could be realized 
through more optimized connection management, and 
likewise if these protocols provided a “batch mode” that 
allowed a trusted entity (like the undo system) to reuse a 
single authenticated connection to replay the interleaved 
interactions of multiple users. 


6 Related Work 

Our Three-R’s Undo approach draws on a host of well- 
studied techniques—service proxying, operation log- 
ging and replay, replica consistency management, time- 
line history management, and checkpoint recovery, to 
name a few—and creates a novel synthesis of them in 
the form of a tool for creating a forgiving environment 
for system operators. In particular, our system uniquely 
combines the ability to integrate repairs into a logged 
operation history, common in collaborative productivity 
application frameworks, with the system-wide applica- 
bility of traditional system checkpointing or backup/ 
restore techniques. 

It is this ability to restore history after repairs that 
differentiates our undo system from other log/replay- 
based recovery environments like transactional database 
systems [17] and transparent log-based rollback-recov- 
ery systems [1] [9] [15]. In these other systems, replay is 
only possible if the system context has not changed 
since the log was recorded, for they provide no mecha- 
nism to handle replayed events that fail or produce dif- 
ferent externally-visible results than during their 
original execution. In transaction systems, for example, 
transactions are assumed to be permanent once commit- 
ted, and cannot change their results or commit status as 
part of recovery. In log-based rollback recovery, once 
state escapes to the external world, rollback beyond that 
escape point is simply disallowed. In contrast, our 
Three-R’s approach allows the trajectory of replay to 
differ from the original execution, detecting significant 
differences and compensating for externally-visible 
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inconsistencies. This detection and compensation is 
made possible by our verbs: not only do they provide a 
framework for specifying consistency and compensa- 
tion, but they provide a higher-level record of user intent 
than transactions or message logs, making intelligent 
compensation more feasible. 

As we have already discussed in Section 3.2.1, the 
challenge of retroactively integrating repairs into a 
logged operation history bears a great deal of similarity 
to the problem of reconciliation in optimistic replication 
systems such as Bayou, IceCube, or Coda [12] [28] [30]. 
But it also has an even more direct counterpart in work 
on timeline management for collaborative productivity 
applications, an area which has explored sophisticated 
undo models supporting highly-malleable views of time. 
Probably the best example of work in this area is 
Edwards and Mynatt’s Timewarp system [8], a frame- 
work for collaborative productivity applications that 
maintains histories of all user actions over shared state. 
In Timewarp, users can rewind their state, alter their his- 
tories, and replay changes at will. Timewarp defines a 
framework for detecting and managing inconsistencies 
that arise from retroactively-inserted changes to the 
timeline, much as we do to handle inconsistencies 
resulting from Repair, but Timewarp’s approach 
requires that all alterations to the past timeline consist of 
insertions or deletions of predefined actions in the oper- 
ation log, as it identifies inconsistencies by detecting 
conflicts between the well-known actions [7]. In con- 
trast, our design point of allowing unconstrained repair 
limits the applicability of the Timewarp approach, and 
hence we detect inconsistency by directly examining 
externalized state. Along similar lines, Timewarp per- 
forms undo (Rewind) logically, whereas we must per- 
form it physically as we cannot trust that operations 
were processed correctly during original execution. 

Our Three-R’s Undo approach supports recovery 
from system-wide problems, not just errors within an 
application. Again, this property on its own is available 
in many other systems. Users of desktop PCs can pur- 
chase software tools such as Roxio’s GoBack [26] or 
IBM/XPoint’s Rapid Restore [32] that provide the abil- 
ity to examine past system states, physically roll-back 
an entire machine, including the OS, to a past state, and 
even roll-forward again later. Virtual machine systems 
such as VMware [31] provide the ability to log system 
operation so it can be rolled-back and replayed; Dunlap 
et al.’s ReVirt system demonstrates a particularly clever 
use of the technique for intrusion analysis [6]. But 
unlike our Operator Undo model, these systems provide 
either Repair or Replay, but never both—if changes or 
repairs are made to a rolled-back system, replay either 
wipes out those changes or is prohibited altogether. 


In terms of our actual implementation of an undo- 
able e-mail system, probably the most relevant prior 
work is a commercial product, the Network Appliance 
SnapManager for Exchange, which is a system that inte- 
grates the snapshot capabilities of Network Appliance 
filers with Exchange’s built-in mail logging [19]; simi- 
lar functionality is provided by other systems that build 
e-mail atop a database system. In the case of a system 
failure, the SnapManager system allows an operator to 
restore a previously-archived snapshot of the mail sys- 
tem, then replay forward using the Exchange transaction 
logs. While this system is similar in approach to our 
Three-R’s-undoable e-mail store, there are two funda- 
mental differences. First, the SnapManager system does 
not detect and compensate for external inconsistencies. 
Second, operation logs in the SnapManager/Exchange 
system are recorded deep within the Exchange system, 
long after the user’s protocol interactions have been pro- 
cessed. If the Exchange server is misconfigured or 
buggy, these logs may be incomplete or corrupted, and 
will almost certainly not contain a record of mail deliv- 
eries incorrectly rejected by the system. In contrast, our 
external proxy-based logging takes place before the e- 
mail server even interprets the mail protocols, allowing 
recovery from failures or configuration problems at all 
levels of the mail server, and not binding the logs to a 
specific server implementation (hence allowing server 
upgrades as part of Repair). While our approach is still 
susceptible to bugs in the proxy, the likelihood of those 
bugs is reduced by the relative simplicity of the proxy 
and the fact that the proxy executes operations directly 
from the same verb objects as are stored in the timeline 
log, quickly flushing out bugs during normal operation. 

Finally, while we have focused entirely on the mail 
store and its operator, there has been work on develop- 
ing undo-like functionality for the user side of e-mail. 
Here, the challenge is not recovery from system opera- 
tor error or software bugs, but dealing with user errors 
like accidental mailbox deletion. We think that many of 
our Three-R’s undo techniques would make sense at this 
level of the system, and are thinking about ways to 
extend our approach to provide undo to both operators 
and end-users, but unlike some brave researchers [27], 
we do not intend to tackle the most challenging of end- 
user problems: unsending e-mail on the Internet. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 

Dependable systems will not be achieved until we 
address the challenges facing the human operators who 
exert such a crucial influence on dependability. Our 
model of an operator-targeted system-wide undo facility 
is a first step toward creating a forgiving environment 
for system operators so that they may better respond to 
system problems. It reduces the impact of mistakes, 
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allowing for inevitable human error and making trial- 
and-error solutions feasible, and provides a last-resort 
tool for guaranteed recovery from developing software 
problems or data corruption. 

Our proof-of-concept implementation of undo for 
e-mail proves the concept feasible and demonstrates that 
even an unoptimized implementation imposes reason- 
able overheads in terms of space and time. That said, 
there are several future directions we are pursuing to 
increase the functionality of Operator Undo and to bet- 
ter understand its influence on dependability. First, we 
are considering extensions to the basic undo model that 
would allow for more complex undo timelines support- 
ing multiple branches of history. We are also working to 
extend the model to support multiple hierarchical levels 
of undo, allowing undo to be simultaneously exposed at 
per-user, per-machine, and per-cluster granularities. We 
would like to see implementations of Three-R’s-style 
undo in more applications than just e-mail; we are con- 
sidering the design of an undoable auction service, and 
would welcome company in exploring other applica- 
tions. Finally, we feel it is important to understand how 
a tool like Undo affects the behavior of system operators 
and how those behavioral changes impact dependabil- 
ity; to that end, we are developing dependability bench- 
marks that incorporate human operators as participants. 


Source code 


Source code for our undo framework and e-mail proxy is 
available at http://roc.cs.berkeley.edu/undo/. 
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Abstract 


Role classification involves grouping hosts into re- 
lated roles. It exposes the logical structure of a net- 
work, simplifies network management tasks such as pol- 
icy checking and network segmentation, and can be used 
to improve the accuracy of network monitoring and anal- 
ysis algorithms such as intrusion detection. 

This paper defines the role classification problem 
and introduces two practical algorithms that group hosts 
based on observed connection patterns while dealing 
with changes in these patterns over time. The algorithms 
have been implemented in a commercial network moni- 
toring and analysis product for enterprise networks. Re- 
sults from grouping two enterprise networks show that 
the number of groups identified by our algorithms can 
be two orders of magnitude smaller than the number of 
hosts and that the way our algorithms group hosts highly 
reflect the logical structure of the networks. 


1 Introduction 


Today, many enterprises have internal networks (in- 
tranets) that are as or more complicated than the entire 
Internet of a few years ago. Managing these networks 
is increasingly costly, and the business cost of network 
problems increasingly high. 

Managing an enterprise network involves a number 
of inter-related activities, including: 


Establishing a topology. A network’s topology has a 
significant impact on its cost, security, and perfor- 
mance. An increasingly important aspect of topol- 
ogy design is network segmentation. In an effort 
to provide fault isolation and mitigate the spread 
of worms like Nimda [3] and Code Red [2], enter- 
prises segment their networks using firewalls [4], 
routers, VLANs [7], and other technologies. 


Establishing policies. Different users of a network 
have different privileges. Some users may have 
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unlimited access to external networks while oth- 
ers may have restricted access. Some users may be 
limited in the amount of bandwidth they may con- 
sume, and so on. The number of policies is open- 
ended. 


Monitoring network performance. Almost every 
complex network suffers from various localized 
performance problems. Network managers must 
detect these problems and take action to correct 
them. 


Detecting and responding to security violations. 
Increasingly, networks are coming under attack. 
Sometimes the targets are chosen at random, as 
in most virus-based attacks, and in other cases 
they are picked intentionally, as with most denial- 
of-service attacks. These attacks often involve 
compromised computers within the enterprise 
network. Early detection of attacks plays a critical 
role in reducing the damage. 


Conducting these activities on a host-by-host basis is 
not feasible for large networks. Network managers need 
to extract structure from their networks so that they can 
think about them and make decisions at larger levels of 
granularity. Today, this structuring is most often done 
in an ad hoc manner that relies on administrators’ best 
guesses about the computers, services, and users on the 
network. Obviously, this method has scaling problems. 

This paper presents two algorithms that, used to- 
gether, partition the hosts on an enterprise network into 
groups in a way that exposes the logical structure of a 
network. The grouping algorithm classifies hosts into 
groups, or “roles,” based on their connection habits. The 
correlation algorithm correlates groups produced by dif- 
ferent runs of the classification algorithm. 

The two algorithms together provide the following 
properties: 


1. They guarantee that a host is only grouped with 
other hosts that have the strongest degree of sim- 
ilarity in connection habits. 
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2. They provide a mechanism to merge groups, and 
give network administrators fine-grained control 
over the merging process, so that meaningful re- 
sults can be achieved. 


3. They deal with transient changes in connection pat- 
terns by analyzing the profiled data over long peri- 
ods. 


4. They respond to non-transient changes in connec- 
tion patterns by producing a new partitioning and 
describing the differences between the new parti- 
tioning and the previous partitioning. 


5. Their run time grows quadratically with the number 
of hosts in the enterprise network. 


As we demonstrate in Section 6, the algorithms re- 
duce the number of logical units that a network adminis- 
trator must deal with by one or two orders of magnitude. 
The algorithms are implemented as part of an enterprise 
monitoring and analysis system that is in production use 
at several large enterprises. 

Section 2 outlines the system in which the algo- 
rithms operate, and introduces an example scenario that 
will be used throughout the paper. Section 3 describes 
the models used to develop practical solutions. Sec- 
tion 4 and Section 5 explain the two practical algorithms 
for solving the role classification problem. Section 6 
presents preliminary results, and Section 7 discusses re- 
lated work. We conclude with discussions of our current 
and future work in Section 8. 


2 System Overview 


The role classification algorithms are implemented as 
part of a system designed to detect and respond to secu- 
rity violations in large enterprise networks. Such net- 
works commonly consist of tens of thousands of com- 
puters, spread over different geographic locations. The 
security system consists of probes and a central aggre- 
gator. The probes analyze packets on the link or links 
they are attached to, and send relevant information (in- 
cluding IP address/port tuples) to the aggregator. 

The aggregator is a scalable system that consists of 
one or more CPUs. It periodically runs several analysis 
algorithms on the data it has received from the probes. It 
uses the role classification algorithms to refine its anal- 
yses and to allow the administrators to describe group- 
based policies. 

Figure 1 presents a simple enterprise network and a 
partitioning of computers into groups that the aggrega- 
tor might produce based on the communication patterns 
observed by the probes. The communication patterns 
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Figure 1. Grouping of related hosts based on con- 
nection patterns. Edge indicates that nodes com- 
municate regularly. The dashed circle represents 
the group boundary. 


might indicate that hosts Sales-1 to Sales-N communi- 
cate with three servers: Mail server, Web server, and 
SalesDatabase server. Similarly, the patterns might in- 
dicate that hosts Eng-] to Eng-M communicate mostly 
with Mail server, Web server, and SourceRevisionCon- 
trol server. 

Based on this information the grouping algorithm can 
logically divide all machines into five groups: (i) the 
sales group consisting of hosts Sales-] to Sales-N, (ii) 
the engineering group consisting of hosts Eng-/ to Eng- 
M, (iii) the common server group consisting of Mail 
and Web, (iv) the sales server group consisting of Sales- 
Database and (v) the engineering server group consist- 
ing of SourceRevisionControl. 

The results of the grouping algorithm are currently 
being used in two major ways: 


1. The Mazu network monitoring and detection sys- 
tem decides whether a host’s behavior matches the 
expected policy setting, partly based on the history 
of the host’s group membership. For example, if a 
host in the engineering group were to suddenly start 
opening connections to the SalesDatabase server, it 
might be a cause for alarm. 


2. The network administrators review the grouping re- 
sults to better understand the structure of their net- 
works and to get useful insights for conducting net- 
work re-organization tasks such as consolidating 
servers and network segmentation. 


The system allows a network manager to label each 
identified group with descriptive roles and set policies 
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per group. The system continuously monitors the com- 
munication patterns, adjusts groups as computers come 
and go, flags policy violations, and raises alerts about 
potential security violations. Because all this informa- 
tion is presented on the level of groups (instead of indi- 
vidual hosts), a network manager is able to understand 
and process the changes and alerts more easily. The al- 
gorithms also provide network administrators with flex- 
ibility to control the grouping process to achieve results 
that highly reflect their intuitive notion of the network 
structure. 

The algorithms presented in this paper are solely 
based on the connection patterns of hosts such as the 
set of neighboring hosts. However, the algorithms can 
easily be extended to use other information such as pro- 
tocols and port numbers used and bytes transferred to 
achieve desired results. For instance, some network ad- 
ministrators may desire that Mail and Web servers be put 
in different groups. In this case, the protocol informa- 
tion can be used to keep the role classification algorithm 
from grouping together hosts that use different sets of 
protocols. We are currently exploring ways to expand 
the capability of the grouping and correlation algorithms 
by providing network administrators with more flexibil- 
ity to achieve desired results. 

The algorithms assume that the connection patterns 
of hosts highly reflect the logical roles that they play. 
For some networks where this is not true, the algorithms 
will not do a good job. However, we believe that hosts in 
a typical enterprise network that share the same logical 
role will demonstrate similar connection patterns. 


3 Model 


In this section, we develop a model for thinking about 
the grouping problem. We define the problem in the 
abstract, providing a model with several functions and 
parameters that can be adjusted to meet various goals. 
Later in the paper, we present and evaluate instantiations 
of these parameters. 


e Let J be the set of hosts in an enterprise network. 
We will use |J| to denote the number of hosts in I. 


e Let similarity be a commutative function from pairs 
of hosts in J to an integer greater than or equal to 
0. Roughly speaking, if similarity(hy, h2) is high, 
then we would like our grouping algorithm to place 
the hosts hy and he in the same group. Defining 
similarity so that it is both efficient to compute and 
yields a good grouping is at the heart of the problem 
addressed in this paper. 


e A partitioning P of I respects similarity if for all 
distinct groups G1,G2 € P, hy,h2 € Gj, and 


hs € Ga, 


- similarity(h1, hz) > similarity(hy, h3) 


2 
- similarity(hy, hg) > similarity(hg, h3) 


We extend this definition of similarity to define the 
average similarity between a host h; and a group Go, 
avg_similarity(h,,G2), as the ratio of the sum of the 
similarity between hy and each hg € Gp to the num- 
ber of hosts in G2: 


seas biel 
avg_similarity(hy, G2) = aa Sin ast) 
2 


A partitioning P of I respects avg-_similarity if for 
all hy € G, and G2 € P, avg_similarity(hi,Gi) > 
avg_similarity(h,, G2). 

Respecting similarity or avg_similarity is not suffi- 
cient to generate a useful partitioning of I. After all, 
a partitioning that puts all the nodes in one group or 
one that puts each node in a separate group respects 
similarity. We therefore provide a parameter that can 
be used by network administrators to control how ag- 
gressive the algorithm is in partitioning J into groups. 


e Let Smin, the similarity threshold, be an integer 
greater 0. A partitioning respects similarity and 
Smin if it respects similarity and if, for hy and hg 
in G, similarity(hy, he) > Smin- 


e A partitioning P of J is said to be maximal with re- 
spect to similarity and Spin if it respects similarity 
and Synin and there does not exist another parti- 
tioning of J that respects similarity and Sin and 
has fewer groups. By adjusting S;nin, one gets a 
maximal grouping with fewer groups in which the 
members of each group are more similar to each 
other. 


3.1 Defining Similarity 


We use connection behavior as a basis for host group- 
ing, because that information is easily available by just 
monitoring the network. To group hosts, we need to de- 
fine similarity in a way that captures the extent to which 
pairs of hosts establish connections to the same set of 
other hosts. We start by defining similarity between 
hosts as a function of the number of common hosts with 
which they communicate. Intuitively, hosts that share 
the same logical role communicate with similar sets of 
hosts. 

A connection is a pair consisting of a source host ad- 
dress and a destination host address. The connection set 
of a host, C(h), is the set, {a | a € J and there is a 
connection between h and a}. If hy € C(hg), then 
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ha € C(hi). We define the relation neighbor(hy, he) 
to be true if and only if hy = he or hy € Chg). For 
later use, we extend the definition of neighbor to groups 
by defining neighbor(G,, G2) to be true if and only if 
there exists a host hy € G, that is a neighbor of another 
host ho € Go. 

We can use the notion of a connection set to provide 
a simple definition of similarity: 


similarity(hy, ha) = |C(hi) M C(h2)| (1) 


That is to say that similarity(h1, hz) is equal to the num- 
ber of neighbors that h; and ha have in common. 

We are now in a position to specify the requirements 
of a grouping algorithm. Given a set of hosts, J and a 
similarity threshold, S,,in, it must find a partitioning, 
P, of I that is maximal with respect to avg_similarity 
and Smin, i-e., 


1. P respects avg_similarity. This constraint guaran- 
tees that each host is within the group with which it 
has the strongest average similarity. 


2. For all h € Gand G € P, avg-_similarity(h,G) > 
Smin. This requirement guarantees that each host 
in a group is sufficiently closely related to every 
other host in the group, thus ensuring that groups 
are not too large. 


3. There is no other partitioning P of J that meets 
the first two requirements and has a larger average 
group size. This guarantees that groups are not too 
small. 


This specification is independent of the definition 
of avg-similarity. For some networks, such as the 
one represented in Figure 1, the above definition of 
avg-similarity yields excellent results. However, for oth- 
ers a slightly more complex definition works better. We 
present such a definition in Section 4.2. 


4 Role Classification 


The role classification problem is not difficult to solve 
in ideal situations, such as the network shown in Fig- 
ure 1, in which two nodes that share the same logical 
role communicate with the identical set of machines. 
Clearly, such a situation does not reflect the connec- 
tion patterns in typical enterprise networks. Three major 
challenges of the role classification problem are: 


1. Two hosts that share the same logical role may 
communicate with drastically different sets of ma- 
chines. 


2. A host may potentially be classified into more than 
one role. 
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3. The grouping results that network administrators 
desire may vary from network to network and 
therefore the role classification algorithm must pro- 
vide flexibility for them to control its mechanics so 
that meaningful grouping results can be achieved. 


In a typical network setting for a technology company, 
each lab or test machine may be dedicated to a single en- 
gineer. Thus, each of these lab machines, despite sharing 
the same role, can have a connection pattern that is very 
different from the rest of the lab machines. To be able 
to correctly group such machines together, the group- 
ing algorithm must take into account the potential roles 
of neighboring hosts rather than comparing the neighbor 
sets. 


Furthermore, some hosts may potentially be classi- 
fied into more than one role. For instance, there could 
exist a machine in the network in Figure 1 that com- 
municates with both sets of machines with which many 
engineering machines and sales machines communicate 
respectively. In such cases, the connection patterns of 
hosts must be evaluated carefully to ensure that each 
host is grouped with other hosts with which it has the 
strongest similarity in connection habits. 


The role classification problem is not trivial for the 
aforementioned reasons. Not only does the computation 
of the similarity measure matter, but the process of how 
nodes are grouped based on the similarity values among 
node pairs is also important. 


The grouping algorithm consists of two phases: i) the 
group formation phase and ii) the group merging phase. 
The group formation phase identifies each group of hosts 
that have similar sets of neighbors using a simple sim- 
ilarity measure such as the one described in Section 3. 
The purpose of the group formation phase is two-fold: 
i) to efficiently identify various groups of hosts, each of 
which has drastically different overall connection pat- 
terns, and ii) to prepare for the second phase of the al- 
gorithm. The formation phase of the algorithm can effi- 
ciently find the desired partitioning for the example net- 
work in Figure 1 but may fail for many networks since 
it does not take into account the potential roles of neigh- 
boring hosts as explained earlier. In general, the group 
formation phase may generate a partitioning that con- 
tains more groups than desired. 


The group merging phase decides whether groups, 
produced by the formation phase, can further be merged 
using a much more sophisticated similarity measure. 
This phase provides network administrators with fine- 
grained control over the merging process so that the 
grouping results reflect their intuition of the network 
structure. 
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4.1 Forming Groups 


Group formation can be thought of as a graph the- 
ory problem. From the connection sets of J, one can 
generate a neighborhood graph, nbh-graph, where each 
node represents a host and each edge with weight e rep- 
resents that there are e common neighbors between the 
hosts. Thus, a neighborhood graph captures the extent 
to which pairs of hosts communicate with the same set 
of other hosts. We use an undirected graph since almost 
all communication between hosts in the intranets is bi- 
directional. However, in certain situations, directional- 
ity may be used to improve the quality of the grouping 
results and we continue to investigate this issue. 

One approach to the grouping problem is to treat it as 
a k-clique problem where nbh-graph is partitioned into 
cliques of size & in which each edge in the clique has a 
weight greater than or equal to some constant c. Once 
a k-clique is identified, one assigns all the nodes in the 
k-clique to one group, since they all share at least c com- 
mon neighbors. This approach is problematic, because 
(i) the k-clique problem is NP-complete [25], and (ii) 
requiring that each host pair in a group has exactly k 
common neighbors is too strong a requirement. 

Another approach is to treat grouping as related to 
the problem of identifying bi-connected components 
(BCCs). A BCC is a connected component in which 
any two edges lie in a simple cycle. Thus, there exist 
at least two disjoint paths between any two nodes in a 
BCC. Unlike the k-clique problem, BCC can be solved 
in O(N + E), where N and £ are the number of nodes 
and edges in the graph respectively [9, 27]. Moreover, 
all nodes in the BCC need not be connected to each other 
directly. This approach is the one we use. 

The group formation phase operates as follows: 


1. Generate the connectivity graph, conn-graph, 
based on the observed connection patterns. 


2. For k = kmaz down to 1, where kmaz is the max- 
imum number of hosts with which a single host 
communicates: 


Repeat until no new groups can be assigned: 


(a) From conn-graph, build the k-neighborhood 
graph k-nbh-graph. 

(b) Remove group nodes (see 2d) from k-nbh- 
graph. 

(c) Generate all BCCs in k-nbh-graph. 

(d) For each BCC B, replace in conn-graph the 
nodes in B by a new group node G rep- 


resenting those nodes. Label G by a pair 
(IDg, Ka), where IDg is a unique identifier 


and Kg is k. (Kg will be used later to com- 
pute the degree of similarity between groups.) 


(e) For each ungrouped host h, where k < a x 
|C(h)| and 0 < a < 1, create a new group G 
containing only h as described in 2d. 


The algorithm runs iteratively over conn-graph un- 
til no ungrouped node remains or k = 0. At each step 
multiple BCCs may be identified simultaneously and a 
single node could be a part of several BCCs indicating 
that it may share multiple roles. In this case, the node 
becomes a part of a BCC with the largest size. If more 
than one such BCC exists, we choose one randomly. By 
iterating over k from high to low, the algorithm asso- 
ciates each host h with other hosts with the strongest 
similarity. 

In the grouping algorithm, the minimum number of 
nodes required to form a BCC is two. Technically, the 
minimum number of nodes to form a BCC is 3, since we 
do not allow duplicate edges between any two nodes. 
Nevertheless, we allow two isolated nodes connected by 
an edge to form a group. 

Since a BCC is not a clique, some node pairs in the 
BCC may not have edges between them allowing node 
pairs that do not share at least k common neighbors to be 
in the same group. However, any two nodes in a BCC 
have at least two disjoint paths along which two suc- 
cessive nodes share at least k common neighbors. In 
other words, any two nodes in a group demonstrate in at 
least two different ways that they have strong similarity 
in connection habits, significantly reducing the possibil- 
ity that they may serve different roles. This observation 
is a major reason why we believe BCCs are suitable for 
forming groups. 

When a set of hosts is placed into a group, the nodes 
representing those hosts are removed from conn-graph 
and replaced by one node (called the group node) rep- 
resenting the entire group. There are edges connecting 
that group node to each node to which one of the hosts 
in the group was connected. 

In some cases where a node may have connection pat- 
terns so different from any other nodes, the node should 
form a group by itself. Step 2e forms a new group with 
only A in it if there exist no nodes that have the number 
of common neighbors greater than or equal to a x C(h). 
We set a = 0.6 and find that it works well with various 
networks. 

Figure 2 illustrates the evolution of the grouping al- 
gorithm, in terms of k-nbh-graph, for the network de- 
picted in Figure 1. The first group is formed when 
k = M +N, where M is the number of hosts used 
by sales personnels and N is the number of hosts used 
by engineers. For specificity, let us assume that M@ = 
N = 3. As shown in the picture, the 6-nbh-graph con- 
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Figure 2. Evolution of the grouping algorithm at var- 
ious k values. 


tains two hosts, Mail and Web, and the algorithm puts 
them in one group. When k = 3, the algorithm iden- 
tifies two additional BCCs, one containing all the sales 
machines and the other, all the engineering machines. 
Finally, because of the bootstrap condition (see Step 2e), 
the algorithm creates two groups, one containing Sales- 
Database and the other, SourceRevisionControl, when 
k=1<06xM. 


4.2 Merging Groups 


The aforementioned group formation algorithm that 
uses a simple definition of similarity tends to produce 
too many groups in many situations. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the network in Figure 1 modified so that Sales-] 
communicates with the Mail and SalesDatabase servers 
but not the Web server. The grouping algorithm in Sec- 
tion 4 will create two groups for the sales hosts, one that 
only contains Sales-] and one that contains the rest of 
the sales hosts. This might be appropriate, but it is prob- 
ably not what a network administrator would want. 

The group merging phase builds on the results gen- 
erated by the group formation phase. It merges groups 
that are similar in connection habits in a way that allows 
users to control the process so that more meaningful re- 
sults can be achieved. 

During the grouping phase, we merge two groups if 
they meet the following two requirements: 


Similarity requirement. The similarity measure be- 
tween the two groups exceeds a user-specified 
threshold. 


Connection requirement. The average number of con- 
nections of each group is comparable. 
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PROCEDURE MEETCONNECTIONREQ(G), G2) { 
aie Enesy (Al) 


1 
C(h2 
ag + Emeca (h2) 


return (al is within @ percent of a2) 
} 
PROCEDURE MEETSIMILARITYREQ(Gi, G2) { 
kmax + maz(Ko,,Ke,) 
3 < SIMILARITY(G1, G2) 
if (kmax > K™ and s > S)) 
return true; 
else 
return (kmax < K* and s > 31°) 
} 


PROCEDURE SIMILARITY(Gi, G2) { 
wae Ser 
Ce Eneoroay* P(h,G2) 
For each common neighbor group G’ of G; and G2 
-(CP(G'.G1) CP(G'G: 
oone ae ie» Tey) 
ee Se (S + = 
return s * 100 





} 


Figure 3. Pseudo-code for determining the similar- 
ity and connection requirements. 





The algorithm repeatedly merges two groups that meet 
the two requirements and have the highest similarity 
measure until no groups can be merged. The K value 
of a newly merged group is set to the minimum number 
of connections a host in the group has. 

Figure 3 depicts the pseudo-code for determining the 
average connection requirement and the similarity re- 
quirement. The procedure MEETCONNECTIONREQ de- 
cides whether the two groups, G; and G2, meet the con- 
nection requirement. This requirement keeps a group 
with a large number of connections from merging with 
another group with a much smaller number of connec- 
tions. 

The procedure MEETSIMILARITYREQ determines 
whether the two groups meet the similarity require- 
ment. S** and S!°, S*# > $l°, are similarity thresh- 
olds that can be set by the user to control the merging 
process. Which threshold is used depends upon whether 
max(Ke,,Ke,) > K", where K" is a constant in- 
tended to define whether a Kg value is “high.” The sim- 
ilarity threshold for merging groups is higher for groups 
with a high Kg value, those groups whose member hosts 
share a high number of common neighbors. This is be- 
cause merging two groups can change the relationships 
between other groups in a way that induces additional 
undesirable merges. 

Again, consider the groups in the example network 
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illustrated in Figure 1. Notice that if N is large, the simi- 
larity measure between the SalesDatabase group and the 
Mail and Web group will be large. Similarly, for large 
M, the SourceRevisionControl group will be highly sim- 
ilar to the Mail and Web group. If all three groups were 
to merge, it would effectively cause the sales group and 
the engineering group to merge, resulting in a partition- 
ing with two groups: one containing all the servers, and 
one containing all other hosts. In most situations, this 
grouping would be undesirable since the network ad- 
ministrators lose the important separation between the 
Sales machines and the Eng machines. For these rea- 
sons, groups with high Kg values are required to have 
a higher similarity measure to merge. We discuss how 
best to choose the constants in Section 6. 

SIMILARITY computes the similarity s (between 0 
and 100) of connection patterns between two groups. 
CP(a1, £2) returns the total number of connections be- 
tween x, and x2, where 2; could either be a host or a 
group. Two groups are considered similar if they have 
many common neighboring groups and similar average 
numbers of connections. For example, if the set of 
neighbors of G, is a subset of the set of neighbors of G2, 
it increases the desirability of merging these two groups. 
However, if the average numbers of connections of Gi 
and G2 are quite different, the desirability of merging 
them is lessened. 


5 Role Correlation 


Over time, connection habits may evolve as new 
servers and employees are added while some existing 
ones leave. Sometimes hosts may behave erratically as 
a result of being victims or villains of denial of service 
(DOS) attacks. Due to any of these behaviors, the group- 
ing algorithm may produce a different set of groups than 
the one produced by the algorithm a few days ago. As 
explained in Section 4, the grouping algorithm assigns 
an integer ID to each group of hosts that it identifies. 
There is no guarantee that the sets of IDs produced by 
two runs of the grouping algorithm will have any cor- 
relation between them. This situation is clearly unde- 
sirable to the users who may want to associate logical 
names and policy settings to the group IDs and preserve 
these group specific data throughout the executions of 
the grouping algorithm at various times. 

In this section, we describe in detail the group cor- 
relation algorithm that takes the two sets of results pro- 
duced by the grouping algorithm and correlates the IDs 
of one set with that of the other so that the two groups, 
one in each set of resulting groups, will have the same 
ID if and only if the machines in both groups are highly 
likely to share the same logical role. 


5.1 Challenges 


For the rest of this section, we assume that there ex- 
ists a unique host identifier that never changes. We note 
that the IP address may not be a good use when Dynamic 
Host Control Protocol (DHCP) is used since a host’s IP 
address may change over time. For smaller networks, 
a simple solution such as using DNS names as unique 
identifiers and dynamically updating the changes of IP 
addresses may be sufficient [26]. This problem of as- 
signing a unique identifier to each host within enterprise 
networks is beyond the scope of this paper. 

The connection habits of a host may change as a re- 
sult of the following events: i) new host arrivals, ii) ex- 
isting host removals, and iii) role changes by existing 
hosts. Due to a combination of these events, some exist- 
ing hosts may communicate with different sets of hosts 
and thus the results of the grouping algorithm before and 
after these events may be different as: i) new groups are 
formed, ii) existing groups are deleted, iii) the member 
compositions of some groups change, and iv) the con- 
nection sets of some groups change. The changes affect 
not only the hosts directly involved in the aforemen- 
tioned events but also to other hosts whose connection 
habits have not changed in a logical sense. 

Hypothetically, if we know the exact sequence of ev- 
ery single change event that happened between two ex- 
ecutions of the role classification algorithm, the results 
of the first execution could be incrementally updated to 
achieve the new results. Having such a change log, al- 
though not impossible, can complicate the network data 
gathering process. More importantly, a detailed change 
log cannot always lead to correct ID correlations. 

Consider the example network in Figure 1. As- 
sume that Sales-] and Eng-1 switch roles as a result 
of personnels switching jobs or changing machines. 
Sales-1 now communicates with SourceRevisionCon- 
trol whereas Eng-] communicates with SalesDatabase. 
From the change log, it would seem that the con- 
nection sets of both SourceRevisionControl and Sales- 
Database change whereas in reality, their logical roles 
never changed. The difficulty here is in distinguishing 
which changes in connection patterns are the primary 
causes that result in differences in group formations be- 
tween two executions of the grouping algorithm. Fur- 
thermore, there may also be natural changes in connec- 
tion patterns of many nodes. For instance, an existing 
server machine may be replaced by two new machines 
that do load sharing among client machines. The log- 
ical roles of the client machines have not changed but 
their observed connection patterns have. The rest of this 
section describes the role correlation algorithm that does 
not rely on the change log but rather uses the same set of 
information (i.e. only connection sets) made available to 
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the grouping algorithm. 
5.2 The Role Correlation Algorithm 


The correlation algorithm operates by comparing the 
results of two executions of the grouping algorithms. 
Let Py_1 and P, be the group sets generated by the 
grouping algorithm at time t—1 and t respectively. The 
correlation algorithm updates the ID set of P;, so that 
IDg, = IDe,_,, where G; € P; and Gi-1 € Py-1, 
if and only if G; and G;_, considered to represent the 
same logical role. More specifically, the connection pat- 
terns of the members of G; and those of Gy_1 are very 
similar. The groups correlation algorithm correlates the 
IDg, and IDg,_, in a meaningful manner and thus al- 
low applications to preserve data specific to a particular 
group. 

The role correlation algorithm: 


e Isolates the primary events, such as node arrivals 
and removals, that directly affects the connection 
habits of groups, 


e Identifies nodes that have not changed their neigh- 
bors, 


e Heuristically computes the time-varying similar- 
ity between the connection habits of two groups 
formed at times ¢ and ¢—1, and assigns IDg, = 
IDg,_, if and only if the role of hosts (in terms on 
their connection patterns) in Gz_1 can be consid- 
ered identical to the role of hosts in G;. 


First, the correlation algorithm eliminates the differ- 
ences between the two host sets, J; and J_1, so that it 
can compare the connection patterns meaningfully. The 
algorithm computes the set of nodes that existed at time 
t—1 but have been removed in time ¢ (J;-1 \ J), and 
the set of nodes that only appear at time ¢ (J; \ Iz-1). 
All new nodes are removed from J; and deleted nodes 
are removed from J;_;. Thus, the changes in connec- 
tion set of each host is only as a direct result of changing 
connection patterns between the host and its neighbors 
(which existed at time t). 

Second, the algorithm heuristically identifies the set, 
HAsame, of nodes that are very like to play the same log- 
ical roles from t—1 to t. We say that the two nodes h; 
and h,_, are highly likely to be the same machine (i.e. 
it hasn’t changed its logical role) if they have the identi- 
cal connection sets. Specifically, Hsame = {he|Sht-1 € 
Ty, C (hy) = C(he-1)}. We will explain shortly how 
we use the fact that a host h € Hsame to our advantage in 
computing the time varying similarity measure. 

The role correlation algorithm will determine 
whether the two groups G; and G;_, are the same group 
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by heuristically computing the time-varying similarity 
measure and comparing against the pre-defined thresh- 
old. The group correlation algorithm operates as fol- 
lows: 


1. For each group G;, identify G; and G;_; as the 
same group if i) G:_1 has the strongest time- 
varying similarity with G;, among all the groups 
in P,_, and ii) the average number of connections 
is at least within T”# percent of the average number 
of connections of G;_1. 


2. For each group pair(G, Gy_1) that remain uncor- 
related, decide whether G,; and G;_1 represent 
the same logical group based on how similar the 
connection patterns between G; and its neighbor 
groups are to those between G;_, and its neighbor 
groups. 


Step 1 decides whether the two groups G; and Gy_1 
are identical based on the time varying similarity mea- 
sure. As in Section 4.2, we compute the similarity mea- 
sure based on the average number of connections be- 
tween the groups and their common neighbors. How- 
ever, finding the common neighbor set between G; and 
G;_1 is not trivial. This is because we cannot simply 
assume that a neighbor hy € C(G;) and a neighbor 
hy-1 € C(G-1) are the same host even if they have the 
same host identifier. We use the following techniques to 
identify the common neighbor set: 


e Ifa neighbor h; of G; shares the same host identi- 
fier with the neighbor hy_1 of Gz_ and both have 
been considered highly likely to be the same host 
(ie. he, hi-1 € Heame), We assume h; is the 
neighbor to G; in the same way as hy_, is to Gy_1. 


© For each neighbor pairs (hz, hy—1) that are not con- 
sidered as highly likely to be the same host, we as- 
sume h; is the neighbor to G; in the same way as 
hy-1 is to G;_1 if and only if the following con- 
dition is true. The connection set size of hy_1 is 
within T"? percent of that of h; and no other neigh- 
bor of G;_1 has the connection set size closer to 
that of hy. 


The algorithm then computes the time-varying similarity 
measure between each neighbor pair (hz, hy_1), which 
meets the aforementioned requirements, as the mini- 
mum of the average number of connections between hz 
and G, and between hy_, and G;_;. If the sum of 
the similarity measures for all common neighbor pairs 
within the bounds of the specified thresholds , the algo- 
rithm declares that groups G; and G;_; mean the same 


group. 
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6 Results 


In this section, we evaluate the performance of the 
algorithms using traces gathered over a day at two cor- 
porate networks. We show that the algorithms operate 
well for both networks and examine the effects of user- 
defined thresholds on the results of the role classification 
algorithm. 

We call the two test networks Mazu and BigCom- 
pany. Mazu is part of the corporate network at Mazu 
Networks, Inc., in Cambridge, MA. It consists of 
110 hosts, including engineering workstations, several 
servers, and laptops. Mazu develops various software 
products in the area of network security and monitoring. 
The BigCompany network consists of 3638 hosts, in- 
cluding workstations, servers, and many IP phones. For 
privacy reasons, BigCompany must remain anonymous. 


6.1 Effectiveness of the Grouping Algorithm 


We evaluate the effectiveness of the role classifica- 
tion algorithm by comparing the groups formed by the 
algorithm against the logical roles that hosts play as de- 
termined by knowledgeable network administrators. For 
all the experiments, unless otherwise noted, we set user- 
defined thresholds, S"* = 80, 9'° = 55, and K* = 7. 
We examine how these thresholds affect the results in 
later sections. 

Figure 4 shows some of the groups formed by the 
role classification algorithm running on the Mazu data 
and configured with the default parameters. Each cir- 
cle in the figure represents a group and lists its members 
and its connections with other groups. Where possible, 
we have indicated the logical role of each host, which 
we obtained by asking the Mazu network administrator. 
(Of course, this logical information was not used in con- 
structing the grouping.) 

Observe that the role classification algorithm placed 
almost all engineering (eng) machines in a single group, 
85. Also note that the number of connections of an en- 
gineering host varies from 4 to 9. Similarly, most ma- 
chines used by sales, management (admin) and opera- 
tions (ops) were placed ina single group, 87. The largest 
group, 80, contains new machines and test machines in 
the lab. 

However, four hosts that are identified as engineering 
machines are placed in group 87 rather than group 85. 
The reason is that these machines do not communicate 
with a set of hosts that engineering machines in group 
90 communicate with. As shown in Figure 4, each engi- 
neering machine in group 90 has, on average, one con- 
nection with group 10, which consists of a Unix mail 
server, and one connection with group 6, which con- 
sists of a source revision control server (not shown in 


the figure). On the other hand, almost every sales host 
in group 87 communicates with both the Microsoft Ex- 
change server and the NT sever from group 71, but not 
with the Unix mail server nor the source revision control 
server. In fact, there are just two connections between 
group 87 and each of groups 6 and 10. The four engi- 
neering hosts in 87 had connection patterns very sim- 
ilar to those of sales hosts, so they were grouped ac- 
cordingly. Most probably, these machines are used by 
engineering managers who do not perform engineering- 
related tasks such as coding, and use the Exchange mail 
server instead of the Unix mail server. 

If we have the perfect knowledge of the logical struc- 
ture of the network, we can use that knowledge to quan- 
tify the resulting quality of the groups produced by 
grouping algorithms. One simple yet effective metric 
used in the cluster validation literature [16, 12] is Rand 
Statistic, which is based on testing whether a pair of ob- 
jects belongs to the same group as decided by the group- 
ing algorithm and according to our knowledge. Let 
P and P* be the partitionings of hosts produced by a 
grouping algorithm and based on our knowledge respec- 
tively. Let S'S, SD, DS and DD be the numbers of host 
pairs that belong to the same group in both P* and P, 
to the same group in P* and to different groups in P, to 
different groups in P* and to the same group in P, and 
to different groups in both P* and P respectively. SD 
and DS are indicative of how different P is from P*. 
Rand Statistic R = S57 Soe BSED is between 0 and 
1. The higher the value, the more similar P and P* are. 

For the Mazu network, we were able to ascertain the 
logical roles of all except 8 hosts. We worked closely 
with the Mazu network administrator to obtain P*, the 
ideal partitioning of hosts. We find that the partition- 
ing produced by the grouping algorithm (with default 
parameters) achieves SS = 452,5D = 710,DS = 
133, DD = 3856 and R = 0.8363. This shows that 
the results of the grouping algorithm reflect to a high 
degree our intuitive notion of the underlying structure of 
the network. We note that the reason for having a rela- 
tively high SD is because the algorithm identifies sub- 
sets of hosts within large groups as separate groups. For 
instance, the grouping algorithm produces a few differ- 
ent groups, each containing a single eng machine instead 
of putting them in group 80 (not shown in the figure). 
This is because those eng machines have the total num- 
ber of connections far greater than the average number 
of connections that a host in group 80 does. Such dis- 
tinction may prove useful in certain situations. 

Table 1 lists the five largest groups produced by run- 
ning the grouping algorithm on the BigCompany net- 
work. Again, we relied on information generated by the 
network administrator to help us understand whether the 
groupings generated by the algorithm matched the log- 
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Figure 4. Grouping results based on data gathered over one day at Mazu. The number in parentheses next to 
the group ID is the group’s Kg. The number next to each host is a count of the host’s connections. Each line 
after “comm with” denotes a neighbor group and the average number of connections between the group and that 


neighbor. 


ical structure of the network. Group 1020 consists of 
desktops whose IP addresses are managed by the DHCP 
server. Almost every machine in group 1020 communi- 
cates with approximately 85% of the machines in group 
1075, and vice-versa. This pattern suggests that it was 
appropriate for the grouping algorithm to combine the 
machines in group 1075, which use static IPs, into a 
group. Most machines in both groups run Microsoft 
Windows. The high number of connections between 
the groups is due to Windows file sharing, which uses 
the NetBIOS network protocol. File sharing creates a 
large number of connections between the hosts in the 
two groups, even though in both groups there is little 
intra-group communication. We continue to investigate 
this interesting relationship between the two groups. It 
is striking, and further proof of the need for better analy- 
sis tools, that the network administrators we have talked 
to themselves don’t know why the groups are partitioned 
in this way. 


The grouping algorithm also correctly classifies all 
IP phones into one group, 1092. Group 1138 consists 
of web servers and other servers that desktops in group 
1020 regularly communicate with. Group 1043 is the 
largest group, with 1519 members. Most machines in 
this group have a single connection (hence the role name 
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idle), and that is to a host that opens connections to about 
1,600 machines. With our help, BigCompany is cur- 
rently investigating why this host scans about 45% of all 
the machines on the network. This example is another 
good use of how the role classification algorithm can 
be applied to understand networks and detect anomalous 
behavior. 

Table 2 summarizes the grouping results of the two 
networks. Observe that the number of groups in the 
BigCompany network is 26 times smaller than the num- 
ber of hosts. Unfortunately, we cannot use Rand Statis- 
tic to quantify the quality of the groups produced by 
the grouping algorithm since we don’t have the perfect 
knowledge of the logical roles of each machine in the 
BigCompany network. Nevertheless, the network ad- 
ministrators at BigCompany report that they find them 
both useful and consistent with their intuitions about 
their networks. We are also in the process of analyzing 
a larger network owned by HugeCompany that consists 
of 49,041 hosts. 


6.2 Effectiveness of the Correlation Algorithm 


This subsection shows that for a specific scenario, the 
role correlation algorithm associates new groups with 
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Figure 5. The grouping results on the Mazu network with several changes (see table) to the connection patterns. 
The number next to “old” represents the ID of the correlated group shown in Figure 4. 


























Group ID | Members Logical Role 
1043 1490 Idle 
1020 158 DHCP-Desktops 
1138 | 396 Servers 
1092 | ~~ 167 IP-Phones 
1075 156 StaticIP-Desktops 





Table 1. The five largest groups classified in Big- 
Company network that consists of 3638 hosts. 
Logical role is identified by knowledgeable network 
administrators at BigCompany. 


existing ones in an appropriate way. Figure 5 lists 
the scenario we investigate. In the Mazu network, we 
swapped the roles of unix.mail and ms_exchange by 
switching their IP addresses. We also replaced the old 
NT server, called mazu_nt (10.0.0.18), with a new server 
(10.0.1.18). Finally, we removed an old admin ma- 
chine (10.0.0.110) and brought in a new eng machine 
(10.0.0.200). Although the specific scenario is just one 
of many possible ones, it includes the types of changes 
that could happen in a real network. 

The modified connection patterns were used as in- 
puts to the role classification algorithm. The role corre- 
lation algorithm then correlated the new grouping results 
with the original results. Every group in the new results 
is correlated with an old group. Figure 5 depicts the 
four groups that are affected by the changes. Observe 


how the member compositions of these four groups 
change from the ones in Figure 4. Both unix_mail and 
ms_exchange are correctly identified in the same fashion 
as in Figure 4 despite their role reversal. The new NT 
server (new-nt_server) appropriately takes the place of 
the old one. Similarly, a new eng host is grouped with 
other eng machines. Despite various changes to the con- 
nection patterns, the role correlation algorithm was able 
to correctly associate each new group with an existing 
one. We continue to investigate the limits of the role 
correlation algorithm under rigorous changes in connec- 
tion patterns. 


6.3 Configuration 


The algorithms use two internal constants that we be- 
lieve are not sensitive to particular network connection 
patterns. The group formation phase of the role classi- 
fication algorithm (see Section 4.1) requires a constant 
0 < a < 1 to keep a host h from forming groups with 
other hosts that have less than a fraction a of the num- 
ber of connections that h has. The group merging phase 
keeps the two groups from merging if the average num- 
ber of connections of a group is not within0d < 8 <1 
of the other’s (see Figure 3). 

We set a = 0.6 and § = 0.5. Our experiments with 
both Mazu and BigCompany networks indicate that the 
default values work well on at least two rather differ- 
ent networks. We believe that, in general, it will not be 
necessary to adjust these constants. Nevertheless, we 
plan to expose these parameters to network administra- 
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tors so that they can adjust them along with the similarity 
thresholds to achieve grouping results that most reflect 
their intuition of the network structure. 


6.4 Effects of Similarity Thresholds 


In this subsection, we examine how the choice of the 
user-defined thresholds, S!°, S’#, and K’, affect the 
number of groups formed by the role classification algo- 
rithm. Recall that the two groups are merged if and only 
if their similarity measure is > S'°. Furthermore, if the 
maximum Kg associated with the groups is > K, they 
are not merged unless their similarity measure is > S"*, 
We require that 0 < S!° < S" < 100. 

Figure 6 illustrates how S'° affects the total number 
of groups formed for both Mazu and BigCompany net- 
works. The number of groups increases with S!°. Again, 
a large S'° value keeps more groups from merging and 
as a result, the total number of groups remains large. 

The number of groups may not increase smoothly 
with the increase in S!°. For instance, there is steeper 
incline (knee) in the number of groups of BigCompany 
network when S!° is increased from 70 to 90. The 
reason is that the increase in S!° causes some groups 
with high numbers of connections to split, since they 
no longer meet the stronger similarity requirement to 
merge. This in turn causes several neighboring groups to 
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split. The extent to which such splits occur varies from 
network to network. A knee in the curve indicates that 
the algorithm can expose the logical structure of the net- 
work in two significantly different manners. Consider 
again the network in Figure 1. If S!° is too low, Mail, 
Web, SalesDatabase, and SourceRevisionControl will all 
be placed in one group, whereas all sales and engineer- 
ing machines will be placed in another. In some cases, 
such grouping might be more appropriate than the one 
achieved in Figure 1. Network administrators should 
compare the grouping results on both sides of the knee 
and decide which one better suits their needs. 

Our experiments show that as long as S** > 80, 
changes to S"# hardly affect the grouping results. There- 
fore, we suggest that S$”? be fixed. 

On the other hand, the choice of K"? has a significant 
impact and should probably vary from network to net- 
work. If K* is set to the maximum number of connec- 
tions that any host has, the similarity measure between 
hosts is only compared against $’°. If K"* = 0, the sim- 
ilarity measure is only compared against S". Ideally, 
K'* should be set at a value that partitions the hosts in 
the network into two groups, one containing all server- 
like machines, and one containing all others. 

Figure 7 shows how K** affects the number of 
groups formed. For any two data points with the same 
number of groups, the grouping results are identical. 
Clearly, the grouping results do not change for the Mazu 
network when K"* > 4. Similarly, the grouping re- 
sults hardly change for the BigCompany network when 
K' > 3. This implies that it is not too difficult to find 
an appropriate K* for a particular network. By default, 
we set K"* = 7 and believe that this value will be suit- 
able for most networks. Nevertheless, we are currently 
working on automatically setting K"*. 


6.5 Run Time 


Table 2 shows the time taken to run the role classi- 
fication algorithm on the Mazu and BigCompany net- 
works. We performed our experiments on a Linux ma- 
chine equipped with a 2GHz Intel Xeon processor and 
4GB of memory. The run time achieved by the algo- 
rithms grows quadratically with the number of nodes 
and is acceptable for use in commercial enterprise net- 
work monitoring and analysis tools. We continue to fur- 
ther improve the performance of the algorithms. 


7 Related Work 


The work described in this paper was implemented 
in part using Click [21], a modular router system that 
makes it easy to build efficient packet processing de- 
vices on commodity PC hardware. The grouping al- 
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Network | Hosts | Groups | Run time(s) 
Mazu 110 25 0.069 
BigCompany | 3638 137 63 
HugeCompany | 49041 1374 2101 


Table 2. The summarized grouping results for Mazu 
and BigCompany networks. 


gorithm only requires information about connections 
among hosts, so it can obtain data from a variety of 
sources, from summary formats like RMON [28] and 
Netflow [6] to packet-level sniffers like tcpdump [18]. 

Part of the role classification algorithm can be viewed 
as a data clustering algorithm. Data clustering has been 
an active area of research for a few decades [14, 19] and 
is known to be a difficult problem combinatorially. The 
techniques used to cluster data vary widely according 
to the assumptions, and contexts specific to application 
domains and many existing techniques are specifically 
developed for pattern recognition and image analysis. 
In general, a data clustering algorithm attempts to clus- 
ter data points or patterns, each of which is represented 
by a vector of real numbers. Patterns that are similar 
to each other are clustered together. The most popular 
metric for similarity measure is the Euclidean distance. 
One well-known clustering technique is the hierarchi- 
cal agglomerative clustering technique. The idea is to 
merge clusters based on the pair-wise similarity measure 
of patterns. The merging process is stopped according to 
some predefined similarity thresholds. In this aspect, the 
group merging phase of the role classification algorithm 
can be classified as a hierarchical agglomerative cluster- 
ing technique. 

The main reason why traditional data clustering al- 
gorithms cannot be easily extended for our application 
domain is because it is difficult to represent the con- 
nection pattern of each host with a vector of numbers 
in such a way that the widely used Euclidean distance 
to measure the similarity between two connection pat- 
terns makes sense. Furthermore, we can leverage the 
communication patterns found in typical enterprise net- 
works, such as client-server communications, to achieve 
more meaningful grouping results. We also note that 
traditional data clustering techniques do not deal with 
temporal correlation of clusters as the role correlation 
algorithm does. 

The role classification algorithm is applicable to net- 
work intrusion detection. For example, grouping infor- 
mation provides context that can be used by intrusion 
detection systems [10, 22] (IDS) to help determine how 
unusual (and hence potentially suspicious) a certain net- 
work behavior is (see Section 2). 


As explained in Section 2, role grouping is well- 
suited to improving network monitoring and policy man- 
agement. An entire industry [8, 15, 17] caters to en- 
terprises’ network management needs, and much liter- 
ature is devoted to network monitoring, traffic report- 
ing, and performance measurement [13, 20, 23, 24]. All 
this work differs significantly from ours. The commer- 
cial network management systems are primarily inte- 
gration and alerting tools, intended to provide operators 
with a unified view of disparate devices on the network. 
They serve as conduits for the raw data, but do not ex- 
tract higher-level semantics such as role relationships. 
Academic work has focused on network monitoring and 
techniques for performance measurement, but again, the 
interpretation of data is generally left to humans. 

Another tool that can help operators understand their 
networks is network visualization [1, 5, 11]. Visual- 
ization focuses on graphic design and automated lay- 
out algorithms to help users digest the vast amount of 
data generated by network monitoring tools. Unlike the 
grouping algorithm, these techniques have no notion of 
the logical structure of the network. However, they can 
complement grouping, exposing grouping information 
to the user and using grouping information to make bet- 
ter decisions about visual layout. 


8 Summary 


This paper has presented two practical algorithms 
(grouping and correlation) that group hosts on an enter- 
prise network into roles according to their observed con- 
nection patterns. The first algorithm partitions hosts on 


“the network into groups based on connection data. The 


second algorithm meaningfully correlates the results ob- 
tained by running the first algorithm at different times, 
taking into account the evolution of connection patterns 
over time. 

To our knowledge, the problem of automatically 
grouping and classifying hosts based on their behavior 
on the network has not been addressed before. This 
paper formulates the problem by presenting an abstract 
model in addition to the concrete algorithm specifica- 
tions. The general framework we have developed ac- 
commodates other classification algorithms in addition 
to the ones we have described. 

Grouping hosts according to their connection habits 
exposes the logical structure of the network, and can 
serve to improve understanding of the network and to 
simplify a variety of network management tasks. It can 
also improve the accuracy of automated tools, such as 
systems for network monitoring and intrusion detection. 

Experience with the algorithms on two corporate net- 
works, one with about 100 hosts and one with over 3600 
hosts, indicates that they work well. They are easy to 
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tune, and produce results that are meaningful and con- 
sistent with the intuition of experienced network admin- 
istrators. Importantly, our experience on the corporate 
networks has shown that automated classification algo- 
rithms such as these can play an important role in as- 
sisting network administrators. The algorithms are also 
fairly efficient, and their performance remains practical 
even for networks with several thousand hosts. 

Much work remains to be done. We plan to continue 
improving the performance of the algorithm. The ideal 
solution should be better than quadratic time complex- 
ity, since that could eventually be the limiting factor on 
very large networks. We will also explore other defini- 
tions of host similarity for grouping. For instance, one 
could consider incorporating services (such as TCP or 
UDP port information) or protocols into the definition of 
a connection, so that a web server would not be grouped 
with a mail server. In addition, we have yet to ex- 
plore many of the applications of automatically-derived 
grouping information, which include network manage- 
ment, provisioning, security, and perhaps others. 
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A Cooperative Internet Backup Scheme 
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Abstract action on their part. These sites charge by the month 


We present a novel peer-to-peer backup technique that 
allows computers connected to the Internet to back up 
their data cooperatively: Each computer has a set of part- 
ner computers, which collectively hold its backup data. 
In return, it holds a part of each partner’s backup data. 
By adding redundancy and distributing the backup data 
across many partners, a highly-reliable backup can be 
obtained in spite of the low reliability of the average In- 
ternet machine. 

Because our scheme requires cooperation, it is poten- 
tially vulnerable to several novel attacks involving free 
riding (e.g., holding a partner’s data is costly, which 
tempts cheating) or disruption. We defend against these 
attacks using a number of new methods, including the 
use of periodic random challenges to ensure partners 
continue to hold data and the use of disk-space wasting 
to make cheating unprofitable. Results from an initial 
prototype show that our technique is feasible and very 
inexpensive: it appears to be one to two orders of mag- 
nitude cheaper than existing Internet backup services. 


1 Introduction 


Traditional data backup techniques work by writing 
backup data to removable media, which is then taken 
off-site to a secure location. For example, a server might 
write its backup data daily onto tape using an attached 
tape drive; at the end of each week, the resulting tapes 
would then be picked up by a truck and driven to a 
guarded warehouse. The main drawback of these tech- 
niques is the inconvenience for system owners of man- 
aging the media and transferring it off-site, especially 
for small installations and PC owners. 

In contrast, Internet backup sites (eg., www. 
backuphelp.com), avoid this inconvenience by lo- 
cating the tape or other media drive in the warehouse 
itself and by using the Internet instead of a truck to trans- 
fer the backup data. Customers need only install the sup- 
plied backup software to be assured that, so long as their 
system remains connected to the Internet, their data will 
be automatically backed up daily! without any further 
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based on the amount of data being backed up. For ex- 
ample, a typical fee today to backup up one gigabyte of 
data is fifty US dollars a month (see Section 5.1). 

In this paper we propose a new Internet-based backup 
technique that appears to be one to two orders of magni- 
tude cheaper than existing Internet backup services. In- 
stead of relying on a central warehouse holding remov- 
able media, we use a decentralized peer-to-peer scheme 
that stores backup data on the participating computers’ 
hard drives. 

To provide for off-site storage, we arrange for pairs of 
geographically-separated participating computers (part- 
ners) to swap equal amounts of disk space—a fair trade. 
To compensate for the fact that Internet PCs are much 
less reliable than a tape stored in a secure facility, we 
have each computer partner multiple times so it can 
spread its backup data in a redundant manner across 
many machines. By using a large number of partners 
per computer, we can ensure high reliability with low 
space overhead. 

Our scheme requires the cooperation of the partici- 
pating computers: computers depend on their partners 
to hold their data and make it available when needed. In 
an uncontrolled environment like the Internet, such co- 
operation cannot be taken for granted. Non-cooperation 
must be discouraged by making it unprofitable. We use 
several novel methods to do this, including the use of 
periodic random challenges to ensure partners continue 
to hold data (partners that fail are abandoned in favor of 
new partners) and the use of disk-space wasting to make 
fake crashes unprofitable. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
Section 2 describes a simplified version of our scheme 
that assumes cooperation can be taken for granted. It is 
well suited for systems that are intended to be deployed 
within a single company. Section 3 tells how to extend 
the simplified scheme to an environment where cooper- 
ation cannot be assumed, such as the Internet, by adding 
various security mechanisms. Section 4 presents results 
from an initial prototype. Section 5 compares our system 
to existing Internet backup sites as well as traditional 
backup techniques. Section 6 covers related work. Fi- 
nally, we present our concluding remarks in Section 7. 
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2 The simplified scheme 


Each computer that wishes to participate in our backup 
scheme runs special software. Under the software’s di- 
rection, these computers link up and form a peer-to- 
peer system over the Internet or a corporate intranet. 
The same software, performing the same functions, runs 
on each computer—except for a single external match- 
ing server (see Section 2.1), the system is decentralized 
and functionally symmetric. Like most peer-to-peer sys- 
tems, computers are free to join or quit the system at any 
time. 

Each participating computer has some number of 
backup partners. For example, A might have partners 
B,C, and D. Partnership is a symmetric relation: A is 
also a partner of B, C, and D. Partnership is not, how- 
ever, transitive: B and C need not be partners, and in 
general B and C may share no partners other than A. 

How many and which partners a given computer has 
varies over time. Computers start with zero partners on 
joining and quickly add enough partners to handle their 
current backup needs. As their backup needs change, 
they may want to add or remove partners. Partners may 
also be changed if an existing partner is found to be 
wanting (e.g., due to excessive downtime) or a new com- 
puter needs partners. 

Each pair of partners agrees at partnership-formation 
time to an amount of storage to be swapped and a level 
of uptime (time that they are running and connected) that 
they must maintain. Different pairs may reach different 
agreements. Suppose A and B agree to swap s blocks. 
Then each must reserve s blocks of their local disk for 
use by each other. The software, running in the back- 
ground, performs reads from and writes to this space on 
behalf of requests from the other partner. 


2.1 Finding partners 


We suggest using a simple central server to keep track 
of the computers in the system and their partner needs. 
Many other methods of finding partners are possible— 
for example, a Gnutella-like flooding approach could be 
used—but the central-server method has the advantage 
of being very simple to implement. 

Each computer should periodically update the server 
with its identity and what partners it needs and has, in- 
cluding uptime and storage-swapping levels. When a 
computer needs a new partner, it contacts the server with 
its needs and obtains a list of candidate partners; it can 
then contact those computers directly and find out if they 
are still compatible. 

Sometimes there may be no other computers looking 
for new partners. In that case, a computer looking for 
new partners needs to step between two existing part- 
ners that have an agreement similar to the one it desires: 
if A and B are partners, NV can step between them so 
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that A now has NV for a partner instead of B and B now 
has NV as a partner instead of A. This leaves A and B 
with the same number of partners, but gives VV two new 
partners of the type it wants. By having VV copy A and 
B’s data beforehand, this can be done atomically with no 
data loss. 

To avoid complicated negotiation, we suggest appro- 
priately quantizing uptime and storage-swapping lev- 
els. Ideally, to work well, the system should have many 
(at least a hundred, preferably more than ten thousand) 
members spanning the range of possible agreements. 
Computers wishing to swap huge amounts may still be 
out of luck finding compatible partners, but can compen- 
sate (with somewhat lower reliability) by using multiple 
partners swapping less each. 

It is important that each partner in a pair be located at 
different sites in order to ensure all backups are stored 
off-site. Accordingly, computers should reject candi- 
date partners that are co-located. This means that our 
scheme cannot be used safely within a single site. Addi- 
tional reliability can be obtained by further diversifica- 
tion: a single computer should choose its partners from 
as many different sites and using as many different op- 
erating systems (to guard against viruses) as it can. To 
allow this, the identity information supplied to the cen- 
tral server should include a computer’s “location” and 
operating-system type. Location information can either 
be obtained directly from the computer owner or esti- 
mated via IP ranges or domain-registry information. 

Although the central server forms a single point of 
failure for finding new partners, it need keep no perma- 
nent state and is thus easily replaced or replicated should 
it fail or become a bottleneck. Its failure does not prevent 
backups or restorations from occurring; thus, as long as 
it is repaired within a reasonable amount of time (i.e., 
weeks), no real harm is done. 


2.2 Creating a reliable logical disk 


We use Reed-Solomon erasure-correcting codes [13] to 
create a highly-reliable logical disk from a large num- 
ber of partners. A (k-+m,m)—Reed-Solomon erasure- 
correcting code generates m redundancy blocks from k 
data blocks in such a way that the original k data blocks 
can be reconstructed from any k of the k+m data and 
redundancy blocks. By placing each of the k-++m blocks 
on a different partner, the logical disk can survive the 
failure of any m of the k+-m partners without any data 
loss, with a space overhead of m/k. 

Erasure-correcting codes are more efficient than error- 
correcting codes because they handle only erasures (de- 
tectable losses of data) rather than the more general class 
of errors (arbitrary changes in data). Block errors can be 
turned into block erasures by attaching a checksum and 
version number to each stored block; all but the blocks 
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Figure 1: Sample block layout using 6 partners (B-G) 
with k = 4and m = 2. Rw,z,y,z denotes the first redun- 
dancy block and Ri, ,. ,,. the second redundancy block 
generated from data blocks w, x, y, and z. 



































k | m| n | Reliability | Overhead 
610 | 6 | 53.144% 0% 
6/1 | 7 | 85.031% 17% 
6/2] 8 | 96191% 33% 
6/3 | 9 | 99.167% 50% 
6| 4 | 10] 99.837% 61% 
615 | 11 | 99.970% 83% 
16] 6 | 12 | 99.995% 100% 








Figure 2: Reliability and overhead for increasing values 
of m, holding k constant at 6, and assuming an individ- 
ual computer reliability of 90%. 


with correct checksums and the highest version number 
are considered erased.” 


So that we can use a small fixed block size, we stripe 
blocks across the partners using the erasure-correcting 
code. See Figure 1 for an example block layout for a 
computer A with 6 partners that is using k = 4 and 
m = 2. We place corresponding outputs of the erasure- 
correcting code on the same partner (e.g., F holds all the 
first redundancy blocks in Figure 1) to make reconfigu- 
ration easier (see Section 2.6). 


Each computer decides for itself how to tradeoff relia- 
bility against overhead by choosing values for k and m; 
these choices in turn determine the number of partners 
n = k+mit needs. To get a feel for how these tradeoffs 
work in practice, see Figures 2 and 3. Figure 2 shows 
how reliability rapidly and overhead slowly increase as 
the number of redundancy blocks (m) is increased while 
holding the number of data blocks (k) constant. Figure 3 
shows that the overhead can be decreased for a given 
level of reliability by increasing the number of partners 
(n=k+m). (Unlike traditional RAID systems, we can 
use high values of m and n because backup and restora- 
tion are relatively insensitive to latency.) 


These figures were calculated via the binomial distri- 
bution assuming that individual Internet computers fail 
independently and are 90% reliable. More precisely, 
they assume that when a computer tries to restore its 
data, the probability that a particular one of its partners 
still has its data, uncorrupted, and is sufficiently avail- 


























k | m | n | Reliability | Overhead 
6 | 6 | 12 | 99.995% 100% 
8 Fis |" 99.097% 88% 
10 | 8 | 18 | 99.998% 80% 
12 | 9 | 21 | 99.999% 75% 
14 | 9 | 23 | 99.997% 64% 
| 16 | 10 | 26 | 99.999% 63% 
18 | 10 | 28 | 99.996% 56% 























Figure 3: Reliability and overhead for increasing values 
of k, using the minimum value of m necessary to get a 
reliability of at least 99.995% and assuming an individ- 
ual computer reliability of 90%. 


able during a limited restoration time window to supply 
that data is 90%. 

This number is meant to be conservative; we expect 
from our personal experience that the real number will 
be considerably higher. Indeed, the only empirical study 
we know of on PC availability, Bolosky et al. [3], found 
that over half of all Microsoft’s corporate desktops were 
up over 95% of the time when pinged hourly. As that 
study included some PCs that are shut down at night or 
over the weekend and a reasonable restoration window 
would probably be at least 24 hours, their numbers un- 
derestimate restoration availability for machines promis- 
ing 24-hour availability. Nonetheless, even when using 
our conservative number, our calculations show that high 
reliability can be achieved with low overhead. 

We expect randomly-chosen Internet PCs to fail inde- 
pendently except in cases of widespread virus damage, 
sustained loss of Internet connectivity, and (in the case 
of uncooperative environments) coordinated attacks in- 
volving multiple computers. See Section 3.3 for discus- 
sion of why we believe the later is unlikely to be a prob- 
lem in practice. 


2.3 Backing up data 


Each computer backs up its data on the reliable logical 
disk it has constructed from its partners’ disks. Exactly 
how this is done—e.g., incrementals vs. full backups, 
compression, ignoring caches and application binaries, 
etc.—is orthogonal to our scheme; we assume here only 
that backups occur at most daily. Because our backup 
space is of limited size and somewhat expensive com- 
pared to removable media, it may be useful to conserve 
space. In particular, one may not want to require backup 
space for two full snapshots so that a crash while writ- 
ing a new snapshot does not leave the system without a 
viable backup. We demonstrate one way of doing this in 
Section 4.1. 

The following procedure can be used to stream a snap- 
shot to logical disk starting on a block stripe boundary: 
For each k data blocks of the stream, perform the follow- 
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ing operations in turn: use the erasure-correcting code to 
generate the m redundancy blocks from the data blocks, 
generate and attach a checksum and the same new ver- 
sion number to each of the k-+m blocks, send a request 
to write each block to the appropriate partner in the ap- 
propriate place, and, finally wait for acknowledgments 
from at least w > max(k,m + 1) partners. It is impor- 
tant that we write at least k blocks to the current block 
stripe before starting to write the next one to ensure that 
acrash while writing will leave at most one block stripe 
unreadable; we need to write at least m+1 blocks to en- 
sure that the old version is overwritten. 


The parameter w here represents a tradeoff. Smaller 
values of w allow the backup to proceed faster because it 
is not necessary to wait for as many partners to be up, but 
the resulting written data has lower reliability than nor- 
mal because some of the blocks are missing: only w—k 
failures can be tolerated before some of the written data 
is unrecoverable. w should be chosen based on empirical 
data and the uptime-level agreements being used. Note 
that if more than n—w partners fail, it will no longer be 
possible to make new backups with this procedure until 
some of the failing partners have been replaced. Alter- 
natively, w could be updated based on the number of 
partners scheduled to be replaced. 


We run a cleaner in the background on each computer 
to help limit how long recently written data has less than 
the maximum redundancy available. The cleaner scans 
its logical disk looking for incompletely-written block 
stripes. Each time it finds such a block stripe, it reads 
as many blocks as it can from it and tries to decode the 
stripe. If it succeeds, it generates the missing blocks and 
writes them to the appropriate partners, thus increasing 
the stripe’s redundancy. Note that both the cleaner and 
streaming procedure use only a block stripe worth of ex- 
tra local storage, avoiding the need for an extra snapshot 
worth of temporary disk space during backing up. 


2.4 Restoring data 


Restoration can be done from any computer in the 
event of the backed-up machine’s total destruction. The 
backed-up computer’s logical disk can be recovered to 
the new computer’s local disk given a list of the origi- 
nal computer’s current partners by using the following 
procedure: Contact each partner and ask for all of the 
backed-up computer’s data. For each block stripe, at- 
tempt to decode using the erasure-correcting code the 
blocks with valid checksums and the highest version 
number in that stripe. If you succeed, write the resulting 
data blocks to local disk in the appropriate places. Keep 
repeating this process, retrying partners that were down, 
until additional blocks cannot result in more stripes be- 
ing successfully decoded or time runs out. 
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It is the responsibility of the backed-up-computer 
maintainer to keep one or more copies of the list of cur- 
rent partners off-site in a security box or the like. This 
list is generated shortly after joining once the initial set 
of partners has been determined and updated occasion- 
ally as partners change. 

To limit how often this list must be updated, we store 
the list of current partners in a special block (the mas- 
ter block) that is replicated on each partner and not part 
of any block stripe. This means that the list can be re- 
trieved from any current partner so that the off-site list 
actually needs to be updated only every k—1 partner 
changes under the assumption that we must tolerate m 
partners failing. If this is still too frequent, it is possi- 
ble to add many additional partners that we only swap 
master blocks with. 


2.5 Handling downtime 


In the real world computers are often unavailable: they 
may be connected via a dialup line or suffer from fre- 
quent soft failures (e.g., Windows crashes). Partners 
must agree on a level of required uptime (e.g., “up 90% 
of the time” or “up during California business hours”). 

Lower levels of partner uptime decrease performance: 
backups and restores take longer because the computer 
must wait for partners to become available. For exam- 
ple, if a machine’s partners are up only during business 
hours and it crashes during the weekend, no restore will 
be available until Monday morning. Efficient backups 
require most partners to be up simultaneously during 
some period of the day. This limits the ability of com- 
puters with low and unpredictable uptime to participate 
in our scheme. 

Agreements are subject to being broken. For the sim- 
plified scheme, we assume that owners are not out to 
take advantage of or hurt others. We do not, however, as- 
sume that owners are reliable about maintaining uptime 
agreements. Owners might forget to leave their com- 
puter on as much as planned, underestimate how often 
their machine crashes, or change their computer-usage 
policy without remembering to tell the backup-system 
software. 

To guard against this, each computer keeps track of its 
uptime and warns its owner when it is failing to live up 
to its end of its agreement. For the simplified scheme, 
we assume this reminder is sufficient to make the owner 
take any needed steps to correct the problem. In the full 
scheme (see Section 3), we actively police agreements 
(both uptime and storage swapping) and abandon part- 
ners who fail to live up to their end of an agreement. 


2.6 Resizing the amount of backup space 


Consider a computer currently swapping s blocks with 
each of n = k+m partners. In return for nxs blocks 
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of local disk, it has access to a logical disk of size 
kxs blocks. If it needs additional logical-disk space, 
it can either add more partners swapping s blocks each 
(presumedly maintaining a similar ratio of k and m) or 
switch to n new partners willing to swap s’ > s blocks 
each. Adding partners increases the amount of overhead 
due to per-partner costs (especially under the full scheme 
where we must periodically check on each partner), but 
requires issuing a new current partner list less often. 

The same methods run in reverse can be used to shrink 
the logical disk. Partners holding redundancy blocks can 
also be added or removed to adjust the reliability level. 
Most of these changes require moving data around to 
maintain a sequential image (i.e., adding partners adds 
blocks to every stripe row, rather than just adding a 
bunch of blocks at the end of the disk). By using the 
master block and version numbers, this can be done us- 
ing no extra space in a restartable way with restoration 
always possible. 


3 Security 


In the previous section, we described a simplified 
scheme that assumes system members can be relied 
on to cooperate with each other, either because of 
substantially-similar interests or some external enforce- 
ment regime. We believe this assumption is likely to 
hold for systems deployed within a single company. 
Care should be taken, however, if our scheme is used 
within a single company to ensure sufficient site diver- 
sity so that all partnerships can be between sites. 

In this section we describe how to extend the simpli- 
fied scheme so that it can function in an environment 
such as the Internet where cooperation cannot be as- 
sumed because computer owners have different and pos- 
sibly conflicting interests. Systems operating in such en- 
vironments must be able to defend against members at- 
tempting to read or alter other members’ data, to unfairly 
take advantage of other members, and to shut down or 
impair the system. 


3.1 Confidentiality and integrity 


To ensure the confidentiality of its backup data, each 
computer should encrypt its data before sending it to its 
partners using symmetric cryptography with a secret key 
known only to it. Because this and the other keys de- 
scribed below are needed for restoration, they should be 
added to the current-partners list that is manually taken 
off-site. 

Ensuring backup integrity requires three steps. First, 
third parties must be prevented from impersonating a 
computer to one of its partners so that they can overwrite 
that computer’s data. This requires pairwise authentica- 
tion. At partnership formation time, the two partners 
can use Diffie-Hellman to establish a shared secret key, 


which they can then use later to authenticate write mes- 
sages by attaching a sequence number and keyed cryp- 
tographic hash to each message. 

Second, partners must be stopped from modifying a 
computer’s data by altering a block’s data then fixing up 
its checksum. This can be prevented by substituting a 
keyed cryptographic hash for the simple checksum used 
by the simplified scheme. So long as a computer keeps 
this hash key (an integrity key) secret, no other party will 
be able to modify or generate new valid blocks. Like 
with the encryption key, there is no need to have separate 
integrity keys for each partner. 

Third, the ability of a computer’s partners to conspire 
to replace one valid block with another must be limited. 
Computing a block’s cryptographic hash over the partner 
ID and block offset where that block is stored in addition 
to its portion of the backup data and version number will 
prevent all substitutions except those involving an earlier 
version of the same logical-disk block. By storing the 
date and version number of each snapshot in the master 
block and refusing to accept earlier versions at restora- 
tion time, a computer can ensure that conspirators can 
not selectively revert parts of a snapshot. A conspiracy 
of at least k partners can still revert the entire snapshot to 
a previous version; the only possible defense is to print 
the date of the actual snapshot being restored in the hope 
that the owner will notice the reversion. 

The order in which encryption and checksum attach- 
ment are done matters. The correct order is to (1) gen- 
erate the redundancy blocks, (2) encrypt each block, (3) 
attach the version number, (4) compute a cryptographic 
hash for each block (over the encrypted data, version 
number, partner ID, and block offset), and (5) attach the 
appropriate cryptographic hash to each block. This order 
allows a block’s validity to be checked without having to 
decrypt it. More importantly, it ensures that there is no 
exploitable redundancy available to attackers: if encryp- 
tion was done before generating redundancy blocks, a 
partner could save space by using the erasure-correcting 
code to reconstruct the data he was supposed to store 
from the data stored at the other partners. While good 
for him, that leaves the backup with lower redundancy. 


3.2. Free-rider attacks 


Peer-to-peer systems, including ours, are potentially vul- 
nerable to free-rider attacks. A free-rider attack is one 
where an attacker, called a free rider, benefits from the 
system without contributing their fair share. The classic 
example of a free rider is a person who watches the US 
Public Television System (PBS) without donating any 
money. (PBS is supported largely by viewer donations.) 
Systems vulnerable to free-rider attacks either run at re- 
duced capacity or collapse entirely because, as more and 
more users free ride, the costs of the system weigh more 
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and more heavily on the remaining honest users, encour- 
aging them to either quit or free ride themselves. 


3.2.1 Agreement violations 


The most basic free-rider attack against our scheme is 
for an attacker to intentionally fail to uphold his end 
of his agreements. For example, under our simplified 
scheme a computer could free ride by letting its partners 
backup its data but refuse to hold their data in turn; this 
would give the computer backup service at essentially 
no cost to itself. 

To prevent such attacks, participating computers 
should police their agreements by verifying whether or 
not their partners are honoring their promises. Each 
computer can periodically challenge each of their part- 
ners to make sure that the partner in question is up when 
promised and continuing to hold the data it agreed to 
hold. 

Such a challenge might consist of a request for the 
block of the challenger’s data stored at a challenger- 
chosen random offset; the answer would then be checked 
to make sure it is a valid block that belongs on that part- 
ner at that offset. Optionally, the block’s version number 
could also be checked to make sure it is the most recent 
version. Because a partner who holds only fraction d of 
the challenger’s data will pass c challenges with prob- 
ability d°, by challenging frequently enough, the chal- 
lenger can be assured with high probably that its partner 
is still holding almost all of its data. 

While a challenge remains pending (i.e., not yet an- 
swered correctly), the challenger should keep retrying it 
until either it is answered correctly or the partner claims 
data loss (aka, needs restoration). After a computer 
has restored its data, it signals its partners, who then 
reload their data (empty blocks until their cleaners have 
a chance to run) on it and resume challenging it. The 
time the challenger spends waiting for an answer should 
be counted as downtime for that partner. Partners who 
are down too often (relative to their uptime-level agree- 
ment) or need restoration too often should be forever 
abandoned in favor of a new partner. 

Unfortunately, a crashed computer looks just like a 
cheating one that is trying to dodge a challenge it cannot 
answer—both do not respond to requests. If computers 
using our scheme abandoned partners (discarding their 
backup data) as soon as they were clearly down more 
than their uptime agreements allow (say, 8 hours for a 
strict 100% agreement), our backup service would not be 
very useful because backups would likely be discarded 
before computer owners realized they were needed. 

Accordingly, we suggest allowing a grace period of 
two weeks: partners should not be abandoned until two 
weeks have passed since they first went down exces- 
sively. We recommend two weeks to cover the case 
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where a machine crashes, losing data, just after the 
owner leaves on a two week vacation. 


3.2.2 Exploiting the grace period 


A more sophisticated free-rider attack involves taking 
advantage of the grace period to obtain backup service 
for free. The attacker joins the system, forming partner- 
ships and exchanging data as normal. He then pretends 
to crash, throwing away all the data he has been given. 
For the next 2 weeks, he has free backup service because 
of the grace period. Just before the end of the grace pe- 
riod, when his partners will stop giving him backup ser- 
vice, he switches to a new set of unsuspecting partners 
and starts again. So long as he can find new partners 
(peer-to-peer systems can have millions of members), he 
can continue to receive backup service without cost. 

Another free-rider attack involving the grace period 
has the attacker refusing to wait out the grace period 
before abandoning partners that are excessively down. 
This hurts his partners because they are left with a less 
redundant backup, or even no backup at all if enough of 
their partners free ride this way; however, the attacker 
benefits because his backup has better redundancy for 
the next two weeks because of the additional new part- 
ner. 

The only way to deter these attacks is to make them 
unprofitable: we need to arrange things so that the at- 
tacker pays more for the privilege of using the grace pe- 
riod than it is worth to him and so that the attacker saves 
money by waiting out the grace period without abandon- 
ing his partners. (Free riders are motivated by the chance 
to save money, not the opportunity to hurt others.) 


Payment If our scheme was modified to use a hybrid 
peer-to-peer model where a company charged money to 
use the software, collecting payment would be easy: just 
add an extra amount to the monthly bill. Likewise, if 
low-cost electronic financial transactions were available 
(e.g., digital cash), payment could consist of a straight- 
forward transfer of money between the attacker and the 
hurt parties or a suitable charity. 

Because we wish to allow for a decentralized peer-to- 
peer system with almost no administration beyond keep- 
ing the matching server running and do not believe low- 
cost transactions are likely to become available anytime 
soon, we consider here a different way to make attackers 
pay: disk-space wasting. 

The idea behind disk-space wasting is that we need to 
impose a cost that balances out the benefit the attacker 
stands to gain, in this case 2 weeks of a partner holding 
s blocks of his data. How much is this benefit worth? 
Clearly, no more than it would cost to obtain it from the 
next cheapest source, namely our scheme used honestly: 
the effort required to host s blocks for 2 weeks. Thus 
forcing someone to waste s blocks of disk space for 2 
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weeks cancels any benefit they might receive from abus- 
ing the grace period. 

Assuming computers A and B are already swapping 
s blocks, A can pay such a cost to B by holding an ad- 
ditional s blocks for B for two weeks, by holding an 
additional 2x blocks for one week, or by allowing B 
to hold s fewer of A’s blocks for two weeks. The previ- 
ously described protocols are used to allow & to read, 
write, and check on her additional blocks. Note that 
in the fewer blocks case that B is no longer holding 
A’s backup data for the duration, leaving A with one 
fewer effective backup partner. Also notice that unlike 
the monetary-payment cases, disk-space payments take 
time to make—one or two weeks in the examples here. 

Such payments may benefit B because she has more 
storage available to her, and thus represent a transfer of 
value from A to B. A different kind of payment is a 
commitment-cost payment where B ensures that A ei- 
ther pays an unrelated third party (e.g., a charity in the 
monetary-payment case) or else simply wastes resources 
(the disk-space—wasting case). We can convert the pre- 
vious transfer examples into commitment-cost payments 
by using low-utility blocks. 

A low-utility block is a normal block whose access 
has been sufficiently restricted so that it is of little or 
no utility to its lessee. For example, the lessee might 
be allowed to write any time, but be able to read only 
an occasional random one of its low-utility blocks for 
checking purposes. More draconian would be allowing 
only reads of random words. A transfer can be turned 
into a commitment-cost payment by either making the 
additional blocks held be low-utility blocks or by instead 
of having the partner hold s fewer normal blocks, have 
her convert those s normal blocks to low-utility blocks 
for the duration. The low-utility—block lessee stores un- 
compressible (i.e., encrypted) data in those blocks and 
checks a random block (or word) periodically to ensure 
that the data is being kept. The parties must mutually 
agree on the random block (or word) to be read—see 
Section 3.3.1 for a protocol to do this—to guard against 
the lessor always presenting the same block for inspec- 
tion. 

Because we believe that most PCs will not have 
enough space to hold a large number of extra blocks be- 
yond the ones already needed for backup space, we will 
assume for the rest of this paper that the ‘allow your 
partner to hold s less normal blocks” cases are used for 
disk-space wasting. While this requires no extra space, it 
does have the drawback of leaving a PC with no backup 
while it is paying multiple partners. As an optimization, 
PCs paying commitment costs may continue to backup 
their data onto their (temporarily) low-utility blocks so 
that it is immediately accessible once payment is com- 
plete and the access restrictions are removed; this opti- 


mization is incompatible with restricting access to ran- 
dom words because only entire backup blocks are veri- 
fiable. 


Prepayment We can make these free-rider attacks un- 
profitable by requiring prepayment for the right to abuse 
the grace period: each time a computer gets a new part- 
ner, it pays a commitment cost of “3 weeks” to it and 
after being restored after d days of downtime, it must 
pay “d-+1 days” to its partners to keep them. Here, a 
cost of “1 day” is shorthand for disk-wasting for 1 day 
with the same amount of storage swapped or the equiva- 
lent via monetary transfers to a clarity or central billing 
authority. Note that if we do not use commitment-cost 
payments here, the payments between two new partners 
would cancel out. 

This scheme clearly makes the backup-service-for- 
free attack unprofitable. The case for the refusing-to- 
wait-out-the-grace-period attack is more subtle: If the 
attacker switches immediately, he pays “3 weeks” for the 
new partner. If he waits instead, he might have to pay up 
to “2 weeks” for the grace period plus a possible addi- 
tional “3 weeks” if the partner does not resume swapping 
data with him after restoration. So long as the probabil- 
ity of his partner resuming swapping is more than 2/3, 
it will be cheaper for him to wait. Should the probability 
(q) turn out in practice to be less than this (unlikely), a 
larger new-partner fee of “2 weeks” /q will still make the 
attack unprofitable. 

The prepayment scheme has the advantages of being 
very simple and robust, requiring no assistance from the 
central server or any assumptions about the difficulties 
of changing computer identities. Its main disadvantage 
is that when disk-space wasting is used it interferes with 
backup service: backup service is not available for the 
first 3 weeks after joining the system, for up to 2 weeks 
after a restoration, and additional backup space takes 3 
weeks to become available (new partners are needed). 
While growth in the backup space needed can usually be 
anticipated, the growth-speed limitation may be prob- 
lematical in some cases. 


Post-payment An alternative scheme is based on re- 
quiring payment after using the grace period (with or 
without a restoration). Here the central computer keeps 
track of each computer’s partners. Each computer is sup- 
posed to honor the grace period and pay “‘d+1 days” to 
its partners after being restored after d days of down- 
time. If it does not, its partners will complain to the cen- 
tral server, causing the server to sever those partnerships 
and impose a fine of “3 weeks” on all of the parties. 
The fine must be imposed on everyone because, in 
general, there is no way for the central server to know 
who is truly at fault. This is unfortunate because it intro- 
duces a new free-rider attack: don’t bother to complain, 
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letting others shoulder the burden of deterring attackers 
alone. We believe that this last attack will not be serious 
because it is only really tempting when there are a lot of 
attackers exploiting the grace period, which should not 
happen if most computers act to deter them by complain- 
ing. 

The central server must impose the fine (e.g., it sup- 
plies the data and does the challenging) because an at- 
tacker’s partners (new or old) may be accomplices that 
will not fine it. Should a computer refuse or try to cheat 
the fine, it is exiled by the central server from the system: 
the central server tells the machine’s partners to aban- 
don it and refuses to authorize any new partnerships for 
it ever again. 

In order for the threat of exile to be an effective de- 
terrent, rejoining the system under a new name must 
cost more than “3 weeks” times the maximum number 
of partners. A possible way to do this in a decentral- 
ized manner is by requiring joining computers to pos- 
sess a class 2 personal digital certificate that has never 
been seen by the server before. Such certificates can 
currently be purchased from companies like GlobalSign 
(www. globalsign.net) for 16 Euros. 

When disk-space wasting is used, this scheme pro- 
vides better backup service availability than the prepay- 
ment one because it limits backup service only imme- 
diately after a restoration. It may, however, require the 
user to pay for membership somehow and requires much 
more effort from the central server per system member. 


3.2.3 Bandwidth theft 


Another free-rider attack involves attackers using partic- 
ipating computers to broadcast information. For exam- 
ple, a cracker might wish to make his pirated-software 
collection available to his friends but lacks the band- 
width to do this from his home PC. He can join our sys- 
tem and place the data to be broadcast on each of his 
partners in the clear; he then gives out his partners’ IP 
addresses via email to his friends, who then download 
the data from the partners, subjecting them to unfair high 
traffic. 

This attack is easily thwarted, however, by imposing a 
quota on how many reads or writes a partner can do per 
day, say three times the number needed for daily backup. 
A somewhat larger quota may be needed during restora- 
tions. 


3.3 Disrupter attacks 


Another kind of attack that we must guard against is dis- 
rupter attacks. A disrupter is an attacker motivated to 
disrupt, impair, or destroy a system or particular user. 
They might want to do this for prestige (any system 
whose disruption would make the front page is a target 
for some attackers) or to hurt a hated company or person. 
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A chooses a random number rl 
A sends Commit(A, r1) to B 

B chooses a random number r2 

B sends r2 to A 

A sends opening information to B 
B sends block[r1 @ r2] to A 


De bo 


Figure 4: The random-read protocol where A is reading 
a block from B. Commit(-) generates a nonmalleable 
commitment that is revealed in step 5; it hides r1 from B 
until step 5 while preventing A from changing her mind 
after seeing r2. 


Unlike free riders, disrupters cannot be deterred simply 
by making such attacks unprofitable; the attacks must be 
made ineffective or beyond the attackers’ budget. 


3.3.1 Blocking restoration systemwide 


The basic disrupter attack against our scheme is to at- 
tempt to block restoration of as many machines as possi- 
ble by controlling enough of their partners: any machine 
which has more than m attacker machines as partners 
will believe its backups succeed, but come restoration 
time will find that it is unable to recover its data because 
the attacker machines refuse to cooperate. 

In order to attack a large number of machines (pre- 
sumedly for publicity) this way, the attacker will have to 
swap disk space with thousands of machines. The disk 
storage to do this directly, however, is beyond the budget 
of any likely attacker. However, by using a man-in-the- 
middle attack, a smart attacker can appear to be storing 
data for thousands of machines without using any local 
disk space. He simply steps between pairs of partners 
(see Section 2.1) and passes blocks back and forth, leav- 
ing each original partner to believe the attacker is back- 
ing up its data, when in fact they are still storing each 
other’s data. If the attacker encrypts data going one way 
and decrypts data going the other way, he can ensure that 
when he bows out the stored data will be useless to the 
original partners. 

We can prevent such man-in-the-middle attacks by 
changing our block-access protocols slightly. Intuitively, 
the idea is to provide only the following read operation: 
read a completely-random block. Unlike the normal 
read-specified-block operation, this operation cannot be 
passed through: if A does a random read (say block r is 
chosen) of B, there is no way for B to read block r from 
C efficiently because each random read he does has only 
a 1/s chance of returning block r. On average B must 
read s/2 blocks to fulfill each random-read request of A. 
This means that a small number of challenges by A will 
quickly force B to exhaust his read quota with C (see 
Section 3.2.3), leaving him unable to answer all of the 
challenges. 
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This restriction, of course, must be lifted while a 
restoration is in progress and may be lifted systemwide 
periodically so that cleaners can run efficiently. Figure 4 
shows one way to formalize the random-read operation 
into a protocol. Steps 1-5 here, modulo the inclusion of 
A’s name in the commitment, are a standard variant of 
the flipping-coins-by-telephone protocol [2]; step 6 re- 
turns the resulting chosen block, the one at offset r1 xor 
#23 


We include A’s name—either A’s current IP address, 
or if that is spoofable, a public key—in the commitment 
in step 2 to prevent the random-number-choosing proto- 
col itself from being passed through: If 8 simply passes 
the commitment along to C, he will be caught after he re- 
veals the commitment in step 5 and C sees that it does not 
have B’s name in it. He is prevented from fixing up the 
commitment to have his name while still containing r1 
by the non-malleability of the commitment scheme [9]. 
Because he is unable to pass through the choice of r1, 
he is unable to trick A and C into agreeing on the same 
random number. 


3.3.2. Blocking one machine’s restoration 


The preceding defense prevents attackers from disrupt- 
ing a large portion of our system; it does nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent attackers from targeting one or two hated 
machines. It is not clear that much can be done to de- 
fend against such a focused attack. By requiring that all 
a computer’s partners be located on different IP subnets, 
forcing partners to be chosen randomly from the eligi- 
ble subset, and charging a fee for (excessive) switching 
the cost of such an attack could be raised somewhat, but 
probably not enough to deter determined attackers. 


The attack is unlikely to be used, however, because 
it is not very effective at damaging the target machine 
compared to alternative attacks such as targeted viruses 
and denial-of-service attacks: it only blocks restoration; 
actual data loss requires an independent event that might 
take years to happen, if it happens at all. There is lit- 
tle point in combining this attack with a method for de- 
stroying a computer’s data because it is usually easier to 
modify such methods to destroy any backup directly by 
corrupting the backup software. 


4 The Prototype 


We are building a prototype using our scheme, but it is 
not yet fully operational. Enough functionality is work- 
ing, however, to allow measurement of the prototype’s 
backup performance, which we report on here along 
with some interesting aspects of the prototype’s data- 
layout choices. 





hash [>| ver. IV data 


16 DE 4 4-4 DE 8 H4-—__-__ 65,504. —_____ 
¢— 64 8 —______ 


Figure 5: The format for blocks stored at partners, which 
includes a 16-byte HMAC-MDS cryptographic hash, 
a block ID, a version number, an initialization vector 
(encryption-added random padding), and 65,504 bytes 
of backup data. 








Figure 6: Sample partial overwrite of old snapshot (light 
grey) by new one (dark grey). Files A, B, and C are 
overwritten with new versions (A’, B’, C’) and a new 
file D’ is written. Only part of the new E is written, but 
it and F have old versions that are not yet overwritten. 


4.1 Data layout 


The prototype divides the logical disk into 64 KB blocks. 
Figure 5 shows the format used for these blocks. The 
necessary header fields use 32 bytes, leaving 65,504 
bytes free for data, an overhead of only 0.05%. The pro- 
totype uses the IDEA block cipher for encrypting the 
data and the cryptographic-hash HMAC MDS to gener- 
ate checksums in the order described in Section 3.1. 

The prototype treats the logical disk as if it were a 
large circular tape: each snapshot is written starting just 
after the last one, using ascending block offsets (with 
wrap around at the end of the disk). Snapshots use a for- 
mat similar to archival file formats (e.g., tar), which store 
a sequence of files by writing, for each file, a file header 
followed by that file’s data. The file header contains a 
synchronizing sequence, the file name, date stamp, file 
length, and a checksum. Because of the synchronizing 
sequence, it is possible to start reading a snapshot in the 
middle and still extract all the files whose headers come 
after that point. 

This property of the snapshot format can be useful 
when backup space is limited, and as a result the next 
snapshot necessarily overwrites the last full snapshot: 
Should the computer crash while writing the new snap- 
shot, it will be left with two incomplete snapshots at 
restoration time, the beginning of the new one and the 
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Figure 7: Breakdown of backup time. 


end of the old one. The start-in-the-middle property al- 
lows reading and recovering all the complete files in both 
partial snapshots. If there is extra space available be- 
yond that needed to hold a full snapshot and the set of 
files being backed up has not changed greatly, then most 
files should be recoverable, although some of them may 
be restored to the version saved in the old snapshot; see 
Figure 6 for an example. 


4.2 Performance 


To measure the prototype’s backup performance, we 
used five personal computers running Microsoft Win- 
dows NT, each with a 200 Mhz Pentium Pro processor, 
64 MB of RAM, anda 10 Mbps Ethernet card. The com- 
puters were connected via a 10 Mbps Ethernet hub. We 
used the (8,2)-Reed-Solomon erasure-correcting code, 
which tolerates the failure of any 2 of 8 partners at the 
cost of using 2/6 = 33% extra space, and simulated 10 
participating computers by running two instances of the 
prototype software on each PC. Each instance was part- 
nered with the eight instances located on different PCs 
from it, so that all communication between partners went 
through the network. 

We instructed one partner to write either 100 MB or 
1 GB of test data stored on its local disk to its logical 
disk to simulate saving a snapshot; during this time, the 
other partners were idle except for processing write re- 
quests. The prototype uses the procedure described in 
Section 2.3 with w=7 to write snapshots: writes to part- 
ners occur in parallel, but are not pipelined with the read- 
ing and preparing of the blocks to be written, and at most 
one write is in progress at each partner at a time. 

Using this unoptimised procedure, the prototype is 
able to write 100 MB in 12 minutes and 1 GB in 2 hours. 
This corresponds to a backup rate of 1.0 Mbps and a 
write rate of 1.3 Mbps (larger because of the redundancy 
blocks that must be written). Optimization would im- 
prove these rates, but since they are already larger than 
the bandwidth many Internet connections provide, it is 
not clear how useful this would be. 
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space | 100MB | 1GB| 10GB | 100GB 

mean | $16.46 | $53.84 | $232.28 | $1773.33 

min | $4.50 | $12.71 | $72.21 | $720.00 
Figure 8: Monthly fees in US dollars required by ex- 


isting Internet Backup services to store a given amount 
of data; excludes one-time startup fees but includes dis- 
counts for annual contract. 


Figure 7 breaks down the contributions to the backup 
time made by the local disk (mostly reads), the remote- 
writing step (mostly network and partner delays), and 
the various CPU-intensive tasks. The remote-writing 
step consumes the largest portion (44%) of the total time, 
presumedly due to our allowing only one outstanding 
write to a given partner at a time. Hashing requires 
more time (8%) than encryption (6%) because it must be 
done twice for each block: once to generate the stored- 
block checksum and once to authenticate the write re- 
quest containing that block to the partner. (Separate 
keys, and hence hashes, are required because the in- 
tegrity key must be kept secret from the partner.) 


5 Comparison with existing services 
5.1 Cost 


We did a survey of Internet backup sites on October 
28, 2002. Figure 8 shows the average and minimum 
monthly fees for various amounts of storage for the 15 
sites (out of 28 surveyed) that list prices on the web 
for given amounts of data to be stored (as opposed to 
the amount to be backed up, which differs due to as- 
sumptions about compression and how much data actu- 
ally needs to be backed up). The cheapest marginal cost 
found was US $7.20 per gigabyte. 

In estimating the cost of using our scheme, we assume 
that the user’s computer hardware, base power, and any 
needed bandwidth are already paid for by existing uses. 
This seems reasonable for a home PC that is already on 
enough for reasonable predictable uptime and that has an 
Internet connection with flat-rate bandwidth pricing. We 
furthermore assume no cost for the software or central- 
server operation based on an open-source model and the 
extremely low overhead on the central server per par- 
ticipating computer; if a commercial model of software 
development was used instead, a small one-time fee for 
the software might be also be required. Under these as- 
sumptions, the cost of our scheme is determined by the 
marginal cost of storage for a PC and the marginal cost 
of the extra power needed to operate a disk drive to an- 
swer challenges and backup data. 

Based on the cost of a 60 GB internal IDE hard 
drive as of October 2002—US $75 according to 
www.pricewatch.com—depreciated over 2 years, 
we conservatively estimate the marginal cost of storage 
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at no more than 5.2 US cents per gigabyte per month. 
The cost of the extra power required is much harder to 
estimate. One conservative approach is to assume that 
the disk is turned on 1.5 extra hours per day per giga- 
byte to be backed up, on the assumption that the average 
backup takes 25% of the time of a full one (2 hours/GB 
for the prototype in each direction) and that challenges 
take half an hour of disk time total per day. Desktop disk 
drives appear to consume about 10 watts extra power 
when active [11] so at a conservative electricity cost of 
15 cents per kilowatt hour, our scheme should use 7.5 
US cents of power per GB backed up per month. 

If we assume 100% storage overhead for redundancy 
(e.g., k=m) and room for 2 full snapshots on the logi- 
cal disk (a factor of 2.2 should suffice), we will need to 
trade 4.4 GB of local disk in order to back up 1 GB of 
data, resulting in our scheme costing no more than 26 
US cents per gigabyte per month. A less conservative 
estimate (3 years, 50% overhead) gives a figure of 18.6 
US cents/GB/month. 

Thus, our scheme appears to be 30 to 100 times 
cheaper than existing Internet backup services. We do 
not fully understand why this is, but believe it largely 
stems from our scheme’s lack of administrative costs and 
use of marginal resources (e.g., most of the resources we 
use are already paid for by other uses). A small part of 
the difference may be due to limitations of our scheme 
as compared to existing Internet backup services (see be- 
low). 

Traditional backup methods can be comparable in cost 
to our scheme, but are inconvenient for users: if a home- 
computer user weekly writes a snapshot to 700 MB CD- 
Rs (6 US cents each in quantities of 100) then takes them 
to work and leaves them there, he will incur a cost of 
35.1 US cents/GB/month ignoring the cost of the CD 
burner. 


5.2 Limitations 


Our scheme does have some limitations as compared to 
existing Internet backup services. Perhaps the biggest 
limitations are the limited grace period (2 weeks) and 
the need for sizable amounts of predictable Internet con- 
nectivity. Unlike the existing services, which provide 
long grace periods (months if not years) and only re- 
quire a computer to be connected to the Internet when a 
snapshot needs to be saved, our scheme leaves comput- 
ers with no backup at all in case of excessive downtime. 
Unlike schemes based on off-line media, our scheme 
offers little protection against catastrophic viruses that 
suddenly erase most PCs’ hard drives. 

Also, our scheme is somewhat less convenient than 
the best Internet backup services: we provide no tech 
support line to hold users hands and will not Fed Ex a 
CD copy of a user’s data to them so they don’t have to 


wait for a restore over a slow Internet connection. De- 
pending on the uptime-level agreement, restoration may 
take longer in our scheme than with the existing services. 
In theory, Internet backup sites could offer insurance (“if 
we lose your data, we’ll pay you a million dollars”). In- 
suring users in our system seems problematic due to pos- 
sible fraud using the disrupter attack of Section 3.3.2. 

If disk-space wasting is used, there are the additional 
limitations that backup service will not be available for 
2 weeks after a crash, and if prepayment is used, backup 
service will not be available for the first 3 weeks and 
growing backup-storage space will take 3 weeks. 


5.3. A hybrid model 


Itis possible to remove most of these limitations by com- 
bining our scheme with the existing Internet-backup- 
service model: A company would run the central server 
and bill users periodically. Backup would be done as 
per our scheme except that before abandoning a partner, 
a computer would upload the partner’s data to the cen- 
tral site, where it would be stored temporarily. When 
the abandoned computer found a new partner, it would 
move its data from the central server to the new partner. 
This model allows preserving backups even in the 
presence of excessive downtime. Members would be 
billed at a basic rate similar to our scheme but with sur- 
charges for centrally storing data (charged presumedly at 
the existing Internet-backup-services rate) and for abus- 
ing partners. In essence, customers with good uptime 
would pay our cheap rates while still being guaranteed a 
backup even if they exceed the 2 week grace period or 
are down excessively, albeit at a slightly higher price. 


6 Related work 


The first wave of peer-to-peer systems included sev- 
eral systems (The Eternity Service [1], Archival Inter- 
memory [4], Free Net [5], and Free Haven [7]) de- 
signed to provide uncensorable storage: documents 
once deposited in these systems cannot be altered or de- 
stroyed by attackers, even national governments. Like 
ours, these systems use cryptography and redundancy 
(Archival Intermemory uses erasure-correcting codes) to 
protect data. It was soon suggested that one of these 
systems would make a good base on which to build a 
backup system. 

Unfortunately, however, these systems do not have 
working defenses against free riders when used in this 
way: Freenet keeps only the most popularly requested 
documents, Archival Intermemory simply assumes co- 
operation (it is intended for research libraries, which are 
believed to have substantially similar interests), and the 
Eternity Service paper only suggests a possible line of 
direction for a defense. 
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The Free Haven project has proposed an elaborate 
scheme based on trading storage, where nodes are al- 
lowed to insert only as many shares (the unit of trade 
in Free Haven) as they hold for others. However, un- 
like in our system, these shares are constantly traded be- 
tween nodes, leading to effectively non-symmetric part- 
nerships. This prevents a node A from directly punish- 
ing a node B that drops one of A’s shares by dropping 
one of B’s shares that A holds in return. Instead an 
elaborate reputation system is needed to punish nodes 
that are complained against too many times because they 
drop data. Unfortunately, building a working reputation 
system is very hard and it is far from clear if their system 
works [8]. 

More recent peer-to-peer storage systems include 
PAST [10, 14] and OceanStore [12, 15]. These systems 
do not attempt to provide uncensorability, and are thus 
simpler than the previous systems. 

PAST relies on trusted third parties and smartcards 
to broker requests between clients so that clients can- 
not use more remote storage than they are providing 
locally. Unfortunately, insufficient details are provided 
about PAST’s defenses to properly evaluate PAST’s re- 
sistance to free-rider attacks—e.g., nodes are supposed 
to be randomly audited, but no details of how or with 
what consequences are provided. PAST appears to en- 
crypt data before replicating, which may allow a free- 
rider attack where malicious nodes obtain data from the 
redundant data that their peers store, rather than storing 
it themselves (see Section 3.1). 

OceanStore is a federated system where utility com- 
panies pool their resources to provide storage to users. 
Each user contracts with a single company, the responsi- 
ble party, to receive storage for a fee. That company then 
exchanges storage with the other companies for greater 
reliability and geographic range. Because of the com- 
panies’ large size and deep pockets, legal contracts and 
enforcement can be used to punish companies that do not 
keep their end of the bargain, based on planned billing 
and auditing systems. OceanStore, because of its need 
to support concurrent updates, is very complicated (e.g., 
it uses Byzantine agreement) and requires a great deal of 
central resources, making it likely more expensive than 
our scheme if only simple backup service is needed. 

The only other peer-to-peer system we know of 
whose primary purpose is backup service is Pastiche [6]. 
Like in our scheme, Pastiche nodes form partnerships 
with other nodes. However, rather than using erasure- 
correcting codes, each Pastiche node stores a copy of 
all of its data on each of its partners. By sacrificing 
a fair amount of privacy (observers can tell if a node’s 
filesystem includes a given large byte sequence), this 
backup data can be greatly compressed: by choosing 
partners with similar software installations, most files 
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being backed up will be already present on the part- 
ner, thus requiring no extra storage. No data is avail- 
able yet about whether this savings compensates for the 
greater overhead of using full replication rather than 
erasure-correcting codes in practice. Pastiche has not yet 
adopted defenses against free-rider attacks; the authors 
merely sketch, in a paragraph each, three approaches 
that they are considering. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have described a scheme for a peer- 
to-peer Internet backup system that appears to be one 
to two orders of magnitude cheaper than existing Inter- 
net backup services. We believe the cost savings stem 
largely from savings on administrative expenses and the 
use of cheaper resources, much of whose operating cost 
is paid for by other uses. Preliminary experiments with 
a prototype show that the scheme’s performance is ac- 
ceptable in practice. 

The most difficult part of the scheme design was 
guarding against the inevitable free rider and disrupter 
attacks to which a cooperative system is vulnerable. 
We came up with several novel mechanisms—periodic 
random-block challenges, disk-space wasting, and lim- 
iting reads to mutually-chosen random blocks—to ad- 
dress these attacks. 
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Notes 


1. Increased convenience encourages more frequent off- 
site backups. 


2. This assumes all blocks (of a block stripe) are writ- 
ten as a unit; we do not discuss the more complicated 
partial-write case in this paper. 
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Abstract 


The global nature of energy creates challenges and 
opportunities for developing operating system policies 
to effectively manage energy consumption in battery- 
powered mobile/wireless devices. The proposed cur- 
rentcy model creates the framework for the operating sys- 
tem to manage energy as a first-class resource. Further- 
more, currentcy provides a powerful mechanism to for- 
mulate energy goals and to unify resource management 
policies across diverse competing applications and span- 
ning device components with very different power char- 
acteristics. 

This paper explores the ability of the currentcy model 
to capture more complex interactions and to express 
more mature energy goals than previously considered. 
We carry out this exploration in ECOSystem, an “energy- 
centric” Linux-based operating system. We extend 
ECOSystem to address four new goals: 1) reducing 
residual battery capacity at the end of the targeted battery 
lifetime when it is no longer required (e.g., recharging is 
available), 2) dynamic tracking of the energy needs of 
competing applications for more effective energy shar- 
ing, 3) reducing response time variation caused by lim- 
ited energy availability, and 4) energy efficient disk man- 
agement. Our results show that the currentcy model 
can express complex energy-related goals and behaviors, 
leading to more effective, unified management policies 
than those that develop from per-device approaches. 


1 Introduction 


Energy is an increasingly important system resource. 
This is most evident in battery-powered mobile com- 
puting platforms, from laptops to tiny embedded sen- 


*This work is supported in part by the National Science Foun- 
dation (EIA-99772879,ITR-00829 14,CCR-0204367), Intel, and Mi- 
crosoft. Wahdat is also supported by an NSF CAREER award 
(CCR-9984328). Additional information on this work is available at 
http: //www.cs.duke.edu/ari/millywatt/. 


sor nodes, although its significance is becoming recog- 
nized in other computing environments as well. While 
a number of efforts have explored minimizing the power 
consumption of specific system resources (e.g., dynamic 
voltage scaling algorithms for the CPU, disk spindown 
policies, protocols using wireless power modes), recent 
work advocates that the operating system should explic- 
itly manage the system-wide role that energy plays [17, 
5] and view it as an opportunity and challenge for unify- 
ing resource management. 


Our recent development of a framework for an energy 
centric operating system [22] proposes currentcy as a 
unifying abstraction for the management of a broad 
variety of system devices that consume energy. This 
work demonstrates the use of the currentcy model for 
expressing our overall battery lifetime goal and captur- 
ing the impact of individual system devices on battery 
lifetime. However, just as there is no single performance 
metric for all workloads, there is no single energy goal 
that satisfies all mobile/wireless scenarios. Thus, for 
this work, we set out to determine whether currentcy is 
general enough to express additional complex system 
behavior. Specifically, this paper makes the following 
contributions: 


1. For some applications, it is important not just 
to achieve a target battery lifetime but to perform more 
work during that lifetime. Since characterizing “work” 
in general-purpose workloads is difficult, we look at 
fully utilizing the available energy within the specified 
time. Consider a sensor node running on rechargeable 
solar cells. The goal here might be to minimize residual 
energy remaining at sunrise after operating through the 
night (when it becomes possible to recharge — assuming 
reliable weather forecasts) to deliver maximum system 
utility. Any residual capacity at the end of the designated 
lifetime suggests overly conservative management and 
lost opportunities. Experience shows that this situation 
can result from a mismatch of the user specifications 
and actual demand. Thus, we translate this goal into 
the currentcy model and develop a currentcy conserving 
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energy allocation policy to reclaim unspent energy by 
adapting to observed energy consumption patterns. 


2. Experience with the ECOSystem prototype also 
indicates that there can be subtle interactions between 
energy allocation and CPU scheduling policy. Schedul- 
ing that is oblivious to energy consumption may not 
provide adequate opportunity to spend currentcy alloca- 
tions. Returning to our sensor example, suppose there 
is an important task that consumes most of its energy in 
the wireless’ network interface, communicating sensor 
readings, rather than on processing within the CPU. 
Such a task may experience a form of priority inversion. 
Thus, we develop a currentcy-based scheduling policy 
that recognizes the global relevance of energy consump- 
tion anywhere in the system on the scheduling decision. 
The result is more robust proportional sharing of energy 
regardless of which resources are favored by tasks. 


3. Response time variability is disruptive in many 
applications. | Whenever energy availability is con- 
strained — which in ECOSystem means currentcy 
allocations are limited — it becomes important to have 
a steady rate of consumption. Thus, we develop a 
currentcy-based scheduling policy that achieves well- 
paced energy consumption, reducing response time 
variation. 


4. For devices that have nontrivial transition costs 
between power states, such as a disk with spindown 
capability, there is potential for increased energy ef- 
ficiency. We demonstrate how to shape disk access 
patterns to amortize the energy costs of spinup/spindown 
across multiple requests and thereby reduce the average 
energy used per request. We further show the energy and 
performance benefits of aggressive prefetching while the 
disk is spinning. 


In summary, our experimental results show that the 
currentcy framework is successful in achieving more ma- 
ture energy goals than previously pursued. These in- 
clude: reducing residual energy, dynamically balancing 
per-task energy supply and demand, lowering response 
time variation, correcting energy-related scheduling in- 
versions for improved energy sharing, and increased ef- 
ficiency for disk accesses. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes the currentcy model and its implementa- 
tion in ECOSystem, a Linux-based prototype, followed 
by a discussion of related work. Next, in Section 3, 
we outline several methods for manipulating currentcy 
to implement energy-related goals. Sections 4 through 8 
describe the formulation of several energy goals, beyond 
simple battery lifetime, built upon the currentcy manage- 
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ment framework. We propose and evaluate solutions for 
each of these problems. Section 9 concludes this paper. 


2 Background and Related Work 
2.1 The Currentcy Model 


The ECOSystem approach is based upon a unifying 
currentcy model. The key feature of this model is the 
use of a common unit—currentcy—for energy account- 
ing and allocation across a variety of hardware compo- 
nents and tasks. Currentcy is an abstraction for explic- 
itly representing energy as a resource, precisely specify- 
ing energy-related goals, and capturing the interactions 
among energy consumers in the system. It is the ba- 
sis for characterizing the application power requirements 
and gaining access to any of the managed hardware re- 
sources. Currentcy is the mechanism for establishing a 
particular level of power consumption and for sharing the 
available energy among competing tasks. 

Originally, the primary goal of ECOSystem was to 
achieve a target battery lifetime. Not only is this a well- 
defined metric to adopt as a starting point for explicitly 
managing energy, but there are also interesting applica- 
tion scenarios for which this is an appropriate objective. 
Exploiting battery properties that relate lifetime and dis- 
charge rate, ECOSystem expresses this goal in terms of 
the currentcy model and allocation strategies. 

There are two levels to the energy allocation strategy. 
The first level allocation determines the amount of cur- 
rentcy to collectively allocate among all tasks system- 
wide. We divide time into energy-epochs. At the start of 
each epoch, ECOSystem allocates a specific total amount 
of currentcy. For our original purpose, the overall cur- 
rentcy allocation is determined by the discharge rate nec- 
essary to achieve the target battery lifetime. By distribut- 
ing less than 100% of the currentcy required to drive 
a fully active system during an epoch, components are 
idled or throttled. 

The second level of currentcy allocation is distribution 
among competing tasks. When the available currentcy is 
limited, it is divided among the competing tasks accord- 
ing to user-specified proportions. During each epoch, an 
allowance is granted to each task according to its spec- 
ified proportional share of currentcy. There are con- 
straints on the accumulation of unspent currentcy so that 
epochs of low demand do not amass a wealth of currentcy 
that could result in very high future power consumption 
peaks that would violate our battery assumptions. Con- 
sequently, there is a cap on the maximum amount of cur- 
rentcy any individual application can save. Thus, the per- 
task allocation represents income in each epoch, whereas 
the cap represents a limit on the balance accumulated 
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within the task’s account. 

ECOSystem uses a reimplementation of the Resource 
Containers [1] abstraction to capture the activity of an 
application or task as it consumes energy throughout the 
system. Resource containers are the abstraction to which 
currentcy allocations are granted and the entities to be 
debited for energy consumption. They are also the basis 
for proportional sharing of available energy. Resource 
Containers address variations in program structure that 
typically complicate accounting. For example, an ap- 
plication constructed of multiple processes can be rep- 
resented by a single Resource Container for the purposes 
of energy accounting. We use the terms “task” and “re- 
source container” interchangeably. 

The energy accounting challenge of tracking energy 
use and attributing it to the responsible task is addressed 
through a power states model maintained within the 
framework. This model allows us to track interactions 
among tasks through their use of energy in device access. 
For example, tasks may be consuming energy in devices 
even when they are inactive in the CPU (or blocked). A 
process waiting for completion of a disk request is re- 
sponsible for the energy consumption of the disk access. 
Ready-to-run processes may also be consuming energy 
in other devices (e.g., due to asynchronous I/O) while 
competing for the CPU. 

The ECOSystem prototype [22] is a modified RedHat 
Linux version 2.4.0-test9 running on an IBM ThinkPad 
T20 laptop. This platform has a 655MHz PIII pro- 
cessor and we assume an active power consumption of 
15.55W. The disk is an IBM travelstar that we model in 
ECOSystem with costs of 1.65mJ per block access and 
6000mJ for both spinup and spindown, and with pro- 
gressive costs/timeouts for levels of idle power states. 
The wireless network is an Orinoco Silver PC card sup- 
porting IEEE 802.11b, it has three power modes: Doze 
(0.045W), Receive (0.925W) and Transmit (1.425W). 
All other devices contribute to the base power consump- 
tion, measured to be 13W for the platform. 

ECOSystem supports a simple interface to manually 
set the target battery lifetime and to prioritize among 
competing tasks. These values are translated into appro- 
priate units for use with our currentcy model. The target 
battery lifetime is used to determine how much total cur- 
rentcy can be allocated in each energy epoch. The task 
shares are used to distribute this available currentcy to 
the various tasks. To perform the per-epoch currentcy 
allocation, we introduce a new kernel thread kenrgd that 
wakes up periodically and distributes currentcy appropri- 
ately. 

Initial experience and experiments with the prototype 
show that it can successfully deliver its goal of achieving 
a target battery lifetime and proportionally sharing avail- 
able energy among competing applications using differ- 


ent devices in the system. It has also identified some 
drawbacks including a disproportionate impact on per- 
formance. This work refines energy goals beyond the 
simple battery lifetime metric. The purpose of this paper 
is to explore the power of the currentcy model to express 
more subtle and sophisticated desired behaviors. This 
effort represents a move from developing the framework 
and mechanisms toward exploring the policy space. 


2.2 Related Work 


Attention to the issues of energy and power manage- 
ment is gaining momentum within both industry and aca- 
demics. 

Work by Flinn and Satyanarayanan on energy-aware 
adaptation using Odyssey [7] is closely related to our ef- 
fort in several ways. Their fundamental technique dif- 
fers in that it relies on the cooperation of applications to 
change the fidelity of data objects accessed in response 
to changes in resource availability. In contrast, our work 
focuses on managing global system resources in a uni- 
fied manner. Unmodified applications and those that are 
not necessarily able to change “fidelity” benefit from our 
approach. Overall, we view our efforts as complemen- 
tary: the operating system should manage global system 
devices in response to application requirements and the 
application should adapt its behavior when appropriate 
to reduce energy consumption. 

Explicit energy management has also been designed 
for the Nemesis operating system [13]. This proposal 
describes how to extend the Nemesis resource account- 
ing mechanisms, based on a calibration of device power 
consumption, to account for energy use by applications. 
Resource management is similar to Odyssey in that it is 
based on collaboration with applications. In Nemesis, 
this takes the form of an economic model for providing 
feedback to processes that allow them to adapt to short- 
ages in energy availability. 

Most of the literature on power/energy management 
has been dominated by consideration of individual com- 
ponents, in isolation, rather than taking a system-wide 
approach. Thus, there have been contributions address- 
ing CPU frequency/voltage scheduling [6, 8, 14, 15, 20], 
disk spindown policies [3, 9, 11], memory page alloca- 
tion [2, 12], and wireless networking protocols [10, 16]. 
The emphasis in much of this work has been on dynam- 
ically managing the range of power states offered by the 
devices. A recent paper [21] describes techniques involv- 
ing buffer management policies and an API allowing ap- 
plication cooperation for shaping the disk request pattern 
to increase the effectiveness of disk spindown. This body 
of work is complementary to our currentcy model, as il- 
lustrated by our incorporation of spindown policies, and 
will impact the debiting policies for such devices in our 
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framework. 

ECOSystem incorporates several ideas from previous 
work. The idea of currentcy borrows from the tickets ab- 
straction of lottery scheduling [18, 19] with the value of 
a currentcy unit tied to energy. The key insight that dis- 
tinguishes our work is that energy normalizes resource 
management across the diverse set of devices that con- 
sume it. We adopt the resource container abstraction [1] 
as our accounting entity in order to allow more complete 
accounting of activity and lazy receiver processing [4] in 
accounting for packet processing overhead. 


3 Overview of Currentcy-based Policies 


In our model, currentcy represents available global 
system resources. Currentcy allocation and accounting 
express and enforce policies to achieve energy-related 
goals. Next, we outline the various ways in which cur- 
rentcy can be manipulated to implement a particular pol- 
icy. The design space is rich, making an exhaustive ex- 
ploration that fully utilizes all the mechanisms infeasible. 
However, Section 3.2 discusses several goals we want to 
achieve within the policy space. Section 3.3 introduces 
the applications and metrics used to evaluate our ability 
to achieve our goals. 

3.1 Policy Building Blocks 

1. Overall Currentcy Allocation The first decision 
point is the overall allocation of currentcy that deter- 
mines how fast or how much energy can be consumed 
by the system as a whole. Choices include: 


Per-epoch allocation level. We must determine 
the per-epoch currentcy availability based on the pri- 
mary energy goal. Existing work focuses on achieving 
a target battery lifetime. Commonly used models of 
battery lifetime assume a constant power consumption, 
thus we impose a limit that translates directly into the 
currentcy allotment. 


Epoch length. This determines the rate and granu- 
larity of currentcy allocation. Long epochs provide 
larger allocations and the ability to spend them in a 
more bursty fashion. Shorter epochs may smooth the 
consumption rate but pose problems accumulating 
enough for expensive operations. This issue is addressed 
in Section 7. 


Dynamic adjustment. This concerns whether (and 
how) to allow dynamic adjustment of per-epoch alloca- 
tion levels. One example is performing adjustments in 
allocation based on remaining capacity information from 
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a Smart Battery to correct for under-utilization of the 
resource (i.e., effectively a form of global redistribution 
of unused currency) or errors in the cost model. 


2. Per-task Currentcy Allocations Given the overall 
allocation, the next decision is how to allocate currentcy 
among competing tasks. 


Determination of per-task share. This may re- 
flect an external priority or criticality of the task, the 
energy demand of the task, or some combination. In our 
prior work, the share is based on a user specification, 
scaled to a percentage based on all tasks in the system. 


Handling of unused currentcy. When a task fin- 
ishes an epoch without using its allocation, what 
happens to the residual currentey? Choices include 
forfeiting the remaining allocation at the end of the 
epoch, saving it all, saving up to a dynamic or static 
cap, or distributing it among other tasks. Techniques to 
redistribute unused currentcy are considered in Section 4. 


Debt limits. Do we allow a task to perform deficit 
spending and what are the rules on paying it back? 


Subaccounts. Earmarking portions of a task’s al- 
lowance for use with a particular device or by a 
particular thread within the resource container may 
require richer API support (a topic of future research). 


3. Currentcy Accounting On the device side, various 
schemes may be appropriate for debiting tasks for access 
to devices. This may reflect actual energy costs or there 
may be rate structures designed to accomplish some 
energy objective. The strategies fall into the following 
categories: 


Debiting. The straightforward policy is pay-as- 
you-go using the actual energy cost of the devices until 
currentcy is spent. In another scenario, prices levied 
against a task may dynamically vary to accomplish a 
subgoal (e.g., an extra “‘tax” to discourage use or a “sale 
price” to encourage use). 


Bidding. The task may offer a price it is willing 
to support for access to an energy consuming resource. 
The bid does not necessarily imply that the task will be 
debited that amount for an activity. 


Pricing. The price of a resource, which may be 
dynamically changing over time, is a way to encode 
thresholds in terms of currentcy and may interact with 
bids (e.g., in a negotiation protocol). Pricing may be 
decoupled from debiting to enforce threshold levels 
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without skewing accurate accounting for the resource. 
Pricing may also encode the power state of a device 
(e.g., the price of a disk access is discounted when the 
disk is already spinning and no spinup is required). 
Examples of creative combinations of debiting, pric- 
ing, and bidding policies arise with the disk management 
policies in Section 8. We believe that expressing policies 
in terms of allocation and accounting operations on cur- 
rentcy is a powerful way to unify resource management. 


3.2 Currentcy-based Policies 


The previous section has given an overview of the 
currentcy framework and the policy space that can be 
explored. In the introduction, we have articulated several 
energy-related goals that capture desirable behavior with 
the goal of achieving a target battery lifetime. In this 
section, we translate those goals more precisely in terms 
of our currentcy framework. 


1. Reducing residual energy capacity. We have 
argued that, for certain applications, it is important to 
minimize residual energy capacity left when the target 
battery lifetime has been reached. Too much residual 
energy indicates an overly conservative management 
of the resource and lost opportunities for improved 
performance. We translate this into an allocation that 
is currentcy conserving. A currentcy conserving policy 
provides service in response to demand for energy as 
long as unspent currentcy is available in an epoch. 


2. Proportional energy use. Ideally, the energy 
consumption of each task will match its assigned 
share. The energy consumption can be lower if the 
requirements of the task are low enough to be fully 
satisfied by the available level of energy. Even when 
currentcy allocations are appropriately adjusted to reflect 
demand, schedulers that gate access to devices may not 
offer opportunities to spend in proportion to allocations 
and may interfere with adaptations determining future 
allocations. We translate this goal of proportional energy 
use into device scheduling that is aware of currentcy 
consumption/demand throughout the system. 


3. Coordination of multiple devices. Traditional 
resource management policies tend to concentrate on 
a single component of the system. For example, CPU 
scheduling algorithms are typically concerned only with 
tasks on the ready-to-run queue and allocation of CPU 
cycles. Processes blocked for device use have always 
posed subtle complications on CPU scheduling. With 
the focus on energy, the complications become more 
explicit since blocked processes can still be actively con- 
suming energy. Tracking the consumption of currentcy 


captures these interactions and allows the information to 
be incorporated into the scheduling policies of various 
devices in a coherent way. 


4, Response time variation. The allocation of en- 
ergy in epochs has the potential to cause large variations 
in response time and bursty behavior. One of our 
goals is to reduce the variation in response times. This 
translates into carefully-paced consumption of currentcy. 


5. Energy efficiency. Encouraging the most effi- 
cient use of a device’s power saving modes allows 
performance to be achieved at lower energy costs. This 
goal translates here into reducing the average currentcy 
cost per disk request by encouraging coalitions of 
tasks to share the overheads involved. Creative pricing 
strategies can reward such inter-task cooperation. 


The challenge of unified global energy management 
is to explicitly address the kinds of interactions that are 
often hidden in per-device management. 


3.3. Applications and Metrics for Evaluation 


We intend to show that our currentcy model can be 
used to formulate policies to address the above goals. 
To evaluate our policies, we use several applications (de- 
scribed in Table 1) to create typical workload scenarios 
for a battery-constrained laptop user. We envision situa- 
tions in which the user may want to have multiple tasks 
running concurrently (e.g., doing background jpeg en- 
coding of a set of stored images while viewing the al- 
ready encoded jpegs in slide show mode or listening to 
an MP3 while running through the slides of a PowerPoint 
presentation). For each experiment we use different com- 
binations of these applications to emphasize specific as- 
pects of the policy space. Each application presents a 
different set of demands for CPU, network bandwidth, 
disk I/O, or interactive “think time”. 

Within ECOSystem, we monitor the currentcy avail- 
able for allocation each epoch and the currentcy con- 
sumed by each application during each epoch. It is 
also possible to track consumption by device. We 
then present our results in terms of average power 
(mW) derived from the amount of currentcy consumed 
or allocated per epoch. We also present appropriate 
application-specific performance metrics. 

In the following five sections (Section 4 through Sec- 
tion 8), we illustrate the construction of currentcy-based 
policies to address each of the reformulated energy goals. 
Our goal in this paper is not to provide an optimal policy, 
but to show that policies formulated within the unified 
currentcy model offer desirable properties compared to 
more traditional (per-device) policies. 
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Application Description Demands 
gqview Image viewer CPU, disk read, think time 
ijpeg SPEC2000 image encoding CPU, image from disk or memory 
RealPlayer Video player CPU, wireless, disk write 
Netscape Web browser CPU, wireless, disk write, think time 
xllamp MP3 player CPU, disk read 
StarOffice PPT presentation CPU, disk read, think time 

















Table 1: Applications 


4 Low Residual Energy Through Cur- 
rentcy Conserving Allocation 


Our first goal is to reduce residual energy. The details 
of our epoch-based currentcy allocation scheme are mo- 
tivated by the overall goal of achieving a target battery 
lifetime by approximating a constant power consump- 
tion. To prevent large power peaks, our allocation pol- 
icy caps the amount of unspent currentcy a task can save 
from epoch to epoch. Unspent currentcy that exceeds the 
cap is essentially thrown away, even if there is unmet de- 
mand by other tasks with insufficient currentcy. If there 
are enough instances of tasks that underspend their allo- 
cation during an epoch there can be a gradual accumula- 
tion of residual energy capacity because of the forfeited 
currentcy. 


4.1 Currentcy Conserving Allocation 


There are a number of ways to deal with the residual 
energy problem. One is to adjust the overall allocation 
level when the system detects that the battery is not be- 
ing drained at the expected rate. If there is a consistent 
pattern of underspending by some tasks, the total allo- 
cation will grow, slowly at first, and be proportionally 
distributed to all tasks. Thus, needy tasks will benefit 
from receiving their share of a larger overall allocation. 

Another approach is to explicitly redistribute excess 
currentcy to other tasks with insufficient currentcy for 
their energy demands. As a result of this approach, a 
task with a small energy share, determining its per-epoch 
allocation, may receive a large amount of excess cur- 
rentcy. In this case, the task should have a large cap on 
its account balance to hold the extra currentcy. Similarly, 
for the tasks that consistently spend only a fraction of 
their energy share, the cap can be decreased to free the 
currentcy to the needy tasks. Specifically, we propose 
a two-step policy that first dynamically adjusts the per- 
task cap to reflect each task’s energy needs (captured as 
the level of currentcy spent in previous epochs) as well 
as its specified share. The new cap is based on an ex- 
ponential weighted average of currentcy expenditures in 
previous epochs. If the level of currentcy spent in the 
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most recent epoch is low relative to its history, then a 
lower weight factor (a) is used than otherwise (a;,). We 
have found that assigning weights that increase the cap 
quickly (a, = 0.7) and decrease it slowly (a; = 0.1) 
produces desirable behavior. 

Second, the system redistributes currentcy amounts 
that overflow some task’s cap to other tasks whose lim- 
its have not been reached. Specifically, our allocation 
algorithm behaves as follows: a) Every epoch, all con- 
tainers receive currentcy proportionally unless their caps 
are reached. b) No currentcy is thrown away unless all 
containers reach their caps. c) Any currentcy overflow 
from a container is redistributed to other containers with 
unfilled capacity. For instance, for a total of n contain- 
ers, if k (where k < n) containers reach their caps, 
the currentcy not allocated to the k containers is redis- 
tributed to the other kk containers, proportional to their 
shares. The first step of our our allocation algorithm is 
to sort containers so that for any i (for 1 < i < n), 
container; will not reach its cap unless container; 1 
reaches its cap first. The rest of the algorithm simply 
walks through the container list and does the following 
for each container;, such that0 <i<n: 


1. Calculate the entitled currentcy according to its en- 
‘ Cur AvailxCurShare; 
+ p= CurAvailsCurShares 
ergy share: CurEntitled; — Gueshares 


where Cur Avail was initialized to be the total over- 
all currentcy available in this epoch. 


2. Calculate the allocated currentcy as the smaller of 
its entitled currentcy and the amount required to 
reach its cap: CurAllocated; = min(CurCapi 
CurUnused;, Cur Entitled;). 


CurUnused; is the leftover currentcy in the con- 
tainer at the beginning of the epoch and CurCap; 
CurUnused; is the maximum amount of new cur- 
rentcy can be added to the container. 


3. Calculate the available currentcy for the rest of con- 
tainers, gathering excess currentcy from the con- 
tainers at the top of the sorted list: CurAvail = 
CurAvail Cur Allocated;. 
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Figure 1: Average Power Consumptions and Total Allocations for the Original and the Currencty Conserving Alloca- 


tion Schemes 


The overall consumption should more closely match 
the overall allocation with this redistribution (at the risk 
of upsetting proportionality, considered in Section 5), 
thus reducing the residual energy. We refer to this algo- 
rithm as the Currentcy Conserving (CC) allocation pol- 


icy. 
4.2. Evaluation 


As a qualitative argument, we note that without an ex- 
plicit energy-related abstraction similar to currentcy, it 
is difficult to articulate precisely what residual energy 
means or identify means to enforce a target battery life- 
time. Monitoring the state of the battery as a separate 
device-specific resource offers little in the way of control 
over the resource. Thus, there is no “traditional” baseline 
policy with which it makes sense to compare. We com- 
pare against the original currentcy allocation [22] with its 
battery-level feedback mechanism that adaptively adjusts 
overall allocation levels. In that original policy, residual 
energy accumulates if a task does not spend all of its cur- 
rentcy and has exceeded its currentcy cap causing that 
unspent currentcy to be lost. We show that the original 
approach is less effective in reclaiming residual energy 
than explicit currentcy conservation. 

To evaluate the benefits of currentcy conservation we 
use a workload consisting of the gqview image viewer 
and ijpeg. Gqview is set to autobrowse mode where it 
continuously loads each of 12 images in a directory with 
a 10 second pause between each image. The images are 
copies of a high fidelity 0.SMB jpeg file, differing only 
in that each image has a unique number. The compu- 
tationally intensive ijpeg is run in a loop to continuously 
execute the SPEC command line, encoding and decoding 
an image from the reference data set residing in mem- 
ory (SPEC command line options: -GO.findoptcomp 
vigo.ppm). 

For this experiment, we set the target battery lifetime 


at 90 minutes, and set desired shares of 66.6% for gqview 
and 33.3% for ijpeg. These allocation settings corre- 
spond to an overall average power of 12000mW with 
8000mW and 4000mW for gqview and ijpeg, respec- 
tively. This represents an overly generous allocation to 
gqview which needs less than an average of 7000mW 
(c.f., Figure 3a). Ijpeg, on the other hand, can easily con- 
sume up to 15.55W in the absence of other constraints. 


Figure 1 shows our results. These plots show how the 
total allocation (presented in mW) changes over the life- 
time of the battery. They also show the average power 
consumption of our two applications for the three man- 
aged devices. The per-epoch measurements have been 
smoothed using a centered moving average over a win- 
dow of twenty-one data points. 


From these data, we make several observations. First, 
for the original allocation policy (Figure 1a) we see that 
the total power available for allocation (the top curve) 
increases dramatically near the end of the target battery 
lifetime. There is approximately 6.7% of the original 
battery capacity remaining at the end. The simple re- 
distribution approach that returns gqview’s unused cur- 
rentcy (beyond the task’s cap) to the overall energy re- 
source initially spreads the excess over a large number 
of epochs, but as the target battery lifetime approaches 
there is less time over which to spread the excess. Intu- 
itively, each epoch consumes only a fraction of the total 
excess and thus available energy continues to grow. In 
addition, gqview still receives its share of the increasing 
overall allocation that it does not need. 


The second observation we make based from Fig- 
ure la is that as time progresses, gqview’s average power 
consumption (the middle line exhibiting some degree of 
scatter) decreases over time despite the increase in to- 
tal availability. This is because the increase in available 
currentcy enables ijpeg (the bottom solid line that steps 
up toward the end of the lifetime) to consume more and 
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Figure 2: Time Varying Behavior with the Currencty 
Conserving Allocation 


more CPU time with the baseline CPU scheduling, un- 
dermining gqview’s ability to execute when it needs to 
in order to consume its currentcy. 

Figure 1b shows the average power consumption of 
gqview and ijpeg when using the currentcy conserving 
allocation. We see that there is no significant change 
in the available allocation as we near the end of the tar- 
get lifetime. Little residual energy capacity remains (less 
than 1%). By exploiting information in tasks’ currentcy 
budgets, the currentcy conserving allocation policy suc- 
cessfully utilizes the available energy as compared to the 
approach that reacts to observed excess battery capacity. 
Formal analysis of these policies, using control systems 
theory, reveals that the original policy is unstable while 
the currentcy-conserving policy is stable. 

There are variations in the power consumption of both 
applications due to gqview’s execution variation that are 
not captured in the smoothed plots. To provide a better 
understanding of the simultaneous execution of ijpeg and 
gqview, Figure 2 presents the power consumption in each 
epoch over a 100 second time interval. This figure shows 
that when gqview is idle (i.e., during “think” time with 
zero power consumption) ijpeg can consume maximum 
CPU power. However, when gqview is active, ijpeg is 
limited to its 4000mW allocation. There is a brief delay 
in this transition that occurs while ijpeg’s currentcy cap 
is adjusted. We observe that the power consumption of 
both gqview and ijpeg can exceed their allocation share 
because of currentcy accumulating up to their caps. 


5 Proportional Use in CPU 


Scheduling 


Energy 


Even when allocations are appropriately proportional 
and consistent with actual demand, the ability to spend 
proportionally depends on policies that control access to 
resources, such as the schedulers for the CPU, network 
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bandwidth, and disk. In addition, there are interactions 
between scheduling and allocation since the ability to ac- 
tually spend currentcy affects future caps in our alloca- 
tion algorithms. In this section, we explore the role of 
the CPU scheduler in delivering the opportunity for pro- 
portional energy consumption and the role of currentcy 
in unifying these decisions. The goal is to achieve en- 
ergy use proportional to the specified currentcy share of 
each task, unless the task’s needs are satisfied at a lower 
energy consumption. 


5.1 Energy Centric Scheduler 


The base case for our explorations is the default Linux 
process scheduler, amended with the condition that the 
resource container of a process to be dispatched must 
contain available currentcy; otherwise, it is not consid- 
ered ready to run again until the next epoch (when it re- 
ceives a new infusion of currentcy). The amount of avail- 
able currentcy in the task’s energy budget is not a factor 
that influences the scheduling decision in any more sub- 
stantial way than the ability to pay or not. 

One might expect that by adapting a proportional 
scheduler to tasks’ shares, better proportional energy use 
can be achieved. We consider stride scheduling [19] as 
representative of a local, CPU-only scheduler using each 
task’s (static) share to determine its stride value. 

Finally, we propose an energy-centric scheduler (EC 
scheduler) that accounts for the task’s energy consump- 
tion (globally — regardless of where in the system the cur- 
rentcy has been spent). The next process to be selected 
is one whose resource container has the lowest amount 
of currentcy spent relative to its specified share. This can 
be viewed as a bidding algorithm with the lowest bidder 
winning. As in traditional stride scheduling, an adjust- 
ment is made to “catch up” with the current pass when a 
process temporarily leaves the ready queue (e.g., blocked 
on synchronization or a synchronous I/O operation) and 
then rejoins. 

To ensure that a process that is intermittently ready 
and blocked has sufficient opportunities to spend its cur- 
rentcy, we can weigh the basis against which the energy 
consumed this epoch is compared by a factor defined to 
be the task’s share divided by the amount of currentcy 
actually spent in the last epoch. This factor produces a 
dynamic share used to replace the fixed share value in the 
calculation of the task’s stride. This biases allocation in 
favor of interactive tasks and helps them consume more 
of their share of currentcy whenever they are actively 
competing for the processor. This approach resembles 
compensation tickets from lottery scheduling and frac- 
tional quanta from stride scheduling [19], both of which 
give an advantage toward earlier scheduling of the next 
quantum to a task that voluntarily relinquished part of its 
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last quantum. The dynamic share is an adaptation that 
differs in two respects: it is based on a task’s system- 
wide energy consumption and it applies over a longer 
period (spanning multiple quanta occurring during the 
current and previous epochs). 

Our EC scheduler also incorporates one final feature 
called self-pacing (described in Section 7) with the goal 
of smoothing response times. Thus, there are three as- 
pects of the EC scheduler that can be mixed in vari- 
ous combinations: the consumption-based stride, with or 
without dynamic shares, and with or without self-pacing. 
In this section, we consider the energy-centric scheduling 
with dynamic shares and without self-pacing. 


5.2 Evaluation 


Given a particular amount of currentcy per epoch, 
we investigate proportionally sharing this fixed allotment 
among competing tasks when some of the currentcy must 
be spent outside of the CPU. We analyze the effects of 
CPU scheduling using the default round-robin sched- 
uler minimally modified to check for currentcy, the static 
energy-based stride scheduler, and our energy-centric 
scheduler with dynamic shares. We want to show that 
the energy-centric scheduler can achieve energy use that 
is proportional to the specified currentcy share of each 
task, allowing a lower consumption when it is enough to 
satisfy a task’s performance needs. Thus, the first step 
is to determine whether there is a level of power con- 
sumption such that using more power does not produce 
significantly improved performance. 

For the experiment presented, we simultaneously run 
gqview and ijpeg with equal shares of a varying to- 
tal allocation. First, we execute each application alone 
across the range of total allocation levels to see how 
the performance metric associated with that benchmark 
behaves. For gqview, configured with a think time 
of 10 seconds, the delay to completely display the 
given image decreases with increasing allocations of cur- 
rentcy (mapped into average power for presentation) un- 
til around 6500mW where it levels out at approximately 
6.3s. We pit gqview against ijpeg, our CPU-bound 
benchmark that is always ready to run and whose perfor- 
mance metric, the delay to compress an image file, con- 
tinues to decline until the maximum power consumption 
of the processor is reached (e.g., 15.55W). By setting the 
shares to be equal for the two competing applications, 
we are giving some benefit to the round robin and stride 
schedulers. In addition, the power needed by gqview for 
the disk (i.e., approximately 700mW) represents a rela- 
tively small level of consumption diverted to another de- 
vice, making it more challenging for our energy-centric 
scheduler to distinguish itself. 


Figure 3 shows our results. Figures 3a and 3c give the 
power consumed by gqview and ijpeg as the allocation 
increases for each of the three scheduling policies. There 
are two additional lines on the plot for gqview show- 
ing the proportional allocation and the maximum power 
based on performance. Note that the bars representing 
the energy-centric scheduler show that gqview receives 
its appropriate energy share up until the point where it 
approaches its maximum power requirement. The Linux 
default scheduler and the energy-based stride scheduler 
both favor ijpeg at the expense of gqview. In the case of 
the default Linux scheduler, this is because ijpeg is al- 
ways competing with gqview for the CPU and its round- 
robin algorithm gives each 50% and, for gqview, that is 
only when it is active (not during its think time or disk 
access). The static energy-based stride scheduler experi- 
ences similar problems when gqview and ijpeg are com- 
peting for the CPU (with equal share values). Gqview is 
unnecessarily penalized for voluntarily reducing its en- 
ergy consumption during idle periods. 

Our energy-centric scheduler extends the stride sched- 
uler in two important ways. First, it selects the next task 
having the lowest amount of currentcy spent relative to 
its share, and second it dynamically computes a task’s 
stride by including information about past consumption. 
This allows it to compensate for currentcy consumption 
of the other device as well as for periods of complete in- 
activity as in gqview’s think time. 

From Figures 3b and 3d, we see that with the energy- 
centric scheduler, gqview’s delay approaches its perfor- 
mance of 6.3s when running without competition once 
it is given enough power. Neither the Linux scheduler 
or the stride scheduler deliver gqview that level of per- 
formance. Meanwhile, the performance level of ijpeg is 
appropriate to its allocation level. It benefits from redis- 
tributed currentcy once gqview’s consumption levels out, 
exceeding its expected performance (of running alone at 
that allocation level) for each scheduling choice. 


6 Coordinated Scheduling of Multiple De- 
vices: Network Bandwidth and CPU 


Currentcy is a unifying abstraction and proportional 
energy use extends to all other devices on a platform. 
Currently, ECOSystem only explicitly manages the CPU, 
NIC, and disk subsystem. The resource managers of var- 
ious devices must cooperate toward a common goal such 
as proportional energy use. Otherwise, a bottleneck de- 
vice with some other policy objective can disrupt cur- 
rentcy flow in general. 

Given ECOSystem’s currentcy model, tracking per- 
device consumption is straightforward for operations ini- 
tiated via system calls. One particularly interesting chal- 
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Figure 3: CPU Scheduling and Proportional Sharing of Energy 


lenge to achieving proportional energy use is managing 
the wireless network bandwidth, especially for incom- 
ing packets. The tricky issue for incoming traffic is that 
by the time a packet has been received and management 
actions can be applied, the energy to receive it has al- 
ready been consumed in the wireless card. This makes it 
difficult to selectively receive packets destined for tasks 
with available currentcy as opposed to tasks without cur- 
rentcy. 


We modified the Linux network packet processing 
code to implement a work conserving proportional band- 
width allocation policy. Our scheme identifies flows 
whose associated tasks have consumed bandwidth be- 
yond their currentcy-determined share and reduces their 
allocated bandwidth. Assuming other tasks can consume 
released bandwidth, this bandwidth reduction continues 
until all connections consume bandwidth in proportion 
to their task’s energy share. This is accomplished by ex- 
plicitly reducing the advertised window to reduce a task’s 
available bandwidth. 


To create a stressful condition for evaluation where 
the network is the bottleneck, we set the wireless eth- 
ernet card to [Mbps. We execute RealPlayer, Netscape, 
and ijpeg with shares of 9000:3000:3000. Ijpeg serves 
as a CPU intensive application that does not compete 
for bandwidth but is capable of consuming 100% of the 
CPU. Realplayer plays a video clip rated at S50Kbs. 


Netscape continuously reloads a web page with five im- 
ages with zero think time. When executing without en- 
ergy constraints, RealPlayer consumes about 10643mW 
to execute without pauses in video playback, while 
Netscape consumes 3115mW, running unconstrained. 
Both RealPlayer and Netscape can consume all of the 
network bandwidth available. 


In all of our network experiments we use the currentcy 
conserving energy allocation policy and constrain the 
total power consumption to 15000mW. Since network 
bandwidth is the bottleneck resource for RealPlayer and 
Netscape and none of the applications’ energy needs are 
satisfied, the goal is to achieve proportional overall en- 
ergy use after satisfying the constraints of proportional 
network bandwidth and network energy consumption. 
Table 2 presents results for three of the scheduler design 
points: 1) Our energy-centric CPU scheduler with the 
default TCP implementation, 2) the default Linux CPU 
scheduler with an energy-centric network scheduler, and 
3) our combined energy-centric CPU and network sched- 
ulers. We omit the case where neither the CPU or net- 
work scheduler are energy-aware. 


Our results show that the conventional network sched- 
uler fails to provide either proportional network band- 
width or energy consumption. This is because Netscape 
is allowed to consume an unfair portion of network band- 
width. Netscape is able to take more than 50% of the 
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Application | Allocation CPU Network Disk Total Network 
(mW) Power (mW) | Power (mW) | Power (mW) | Power (mW) _| Bandwidth (B/s) 
Energy-Centric CPU Scheduler, Energy Oblivious Network ] 
RealPlayer 9000 2875 219 259 3354 3066 
Netscape 3000 956 569 615 2142 7294 | 
ijpeg 3000 8960 23 0 8983 0 
Default Linux CPU Scheduler, Energy-Centric Network 
[RealPlayer 9000 5902 700 680 7282 8032 
| Netscape 3000 841 113 229 1182 2701 
L ijpeg 3000 6611 18 0 6629 0 
[ Energy-Centric CPU Scheduler, Energy-Centric Network 
{RealPlayer 9000 8695 621 704 10020 8353 
Netscape 3000 789 155 226 1170 2680 
+ ijpeg 3000 3778 10 —- 0 3788 0 




















Table 2: Proportional Sharing: CPU and Network 


bandwidth because it can open multiple connections. 
This reduces RealPlayer’s ability to execute and pro- 
duces an excess in currentcy that is reallocated to ijpeg. 
This results in ijpeg getting more of the CPU and con- 
suming a much larger energy share than its intended al- 
location while the needs of the other applications are 
not satisfied (currentcy redistributed to ijpeg would be 
considered acceptable if the other applications had their 
needs appropriately met). 

When we use an energy-centric network scheduler, 
but the default Linux CPU scheduler, we see that band- 
width and network power are consumed by RealPlayer 
and Netscape closer to the specified ratio of 3 to 1. How- 
ever, RealPlayer still suffers from competition for the 
CPU with ijpeg which results in ijpeg significantly ex- 
ceeding its energy share. 

The most satisfying results are obtained by using 
energy-centric schedulers for both the CPU and net- 
work. Both network bandwidth and network energy are 
consumed proportionally by RealPlayer and Netscape. 
RealPlayer’s share of the CPU is also protected from 
ijpeg by the energy-centric CPU scheduler. Netscape is 
throttled after receiving its share of network bandwidth 
(its bottleneck device) and can not consume the rest of 
its currentcy allocation. In this case, RealPlayer gets 
enough currentcy to meet its needs and execute without 
pausing. 


7 Low Variance in Response Time 
Through Pacing Currentcy Expendi- 
tures 


Given a case in which power consumption must be 
constrained, our epoch-based allocation has the potential 


to produce bursty behavior if tasks consume currentcy 
as quickly as they can at the beginning of an epoch and 
then go idle after consuming their budget. One approach 
to smoothing consumption rates (and as a side-effect, re- 
sponse times), is to shorten the epoch. 


Another approach to managing the rate of consump- 
tion is self-pacing in our EC scheduler. The idea is to 
delay a task if its consumption of currentcy is ahead 
of schedule during an epoch. Progress is defined as 
the amount of currentcy spent thus far in the current 
epoch divided by the task’s budget for the epoch. If this 
progress is greater than the ratio of elapsed time in this 
epoch over epoch length, then the task is delayed and the 
processor may go idle for a short interval of time. This 
approach exploits the ability of currentcy to reflect an 
application’s rate of progress. This approach to stretch- 
ing execution is appropriate for a non-Dynamic Voltage 
Scaled processor. If available, DVS would be a preferred 
alternative to consider. 


To compare these two approaches, we first look at the 
overhead of the first approach because it increases with 
the shortened epoch length and could become a perfor- 
mance bottleneck. However, experiments show the over- 
head for currentcy allocation is very small. Even if we 
perform allocation every 10ms (a timer interrupt occurs 
every 10ms, while the CPU scheduling quantum is 60ms 
in our system), the overhead is only 206s for 18 re- 
source containers and 40s for 3 containers. 


To explore the effects on response time of our two 
approaches for reducing bursty performance, we run 
Netscape and continuously load our department’s web 
page. This page contains a banner image and some sim- 
ple text. The autoload is implemented using a javascript 
and this also allows us to measure the page load latency. 
This latency is composed of several http requests, dis- 
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Power Consumption (mW) Delay (seconds) ] 

Scheduling | CPU | Disk | Network | Total | Min ea Average | Std. Dev | 

Unthrottled | 1047 | 1013 136 [| 2197 | 0.27 | 0.68 0.43 0.11 | 
Epoch 351 [| 812 | 48 =| 1212] 10 [338] 3.8 5.8 

Self-Pacing | 313 | 842 | 43 | 1199 | 33 | 56 | 40 0.6 4 











Table 3: Response Time Variation 


playing the content and updating the disk cache. We set 
the think time between successive page loads at 2 sec- 
onds. Executing without any throttling requires about 
2197mW. 

We evaluate both an epoch-based approach that uses 
0.01 second epochs, and the self-pacing approach with 
10 second epochs. We allocate currentcy equivalent to 
an average of 1200mW to Netscape and measure 54 con- 
secutive page loads for the self-paced test and 41 page 
loads for the epoch based approach. Differences are ap- 
parent in Table 3 when we examine the delay for a page 
load. Although the average delay is similar for the two 
policies, the self-paced scheduler has much lower varia- 
tion in the delay. This can translate into a user perceived 
difference in performance as the self-pacing policy can 
provide a visibly smoother display of the web page. We 
note that similar visible differences occur when execut- 
ing other applications, such as RealPlayer, Acrobat, and 
StarOffice. 


8 Energy Efficient Disk I/O Through Cost- 
sharing 


Encouraging more energy efficient use of devices is 
an important function of an energy centric operating sys- 
tem. Currentcy provides a means for passing along the 
savings to tasks that cooperate through their usage pat- 
terns. The disk presents unique challenges and oppor- 
tunities for currentcy-based policies since it has non- 
uniform power consumption. The cost of spinning up 
the disk is much greater than keeping it spinning for a 
short duration. In this section, we consider techniques 
for more efficient disk access, focusing on sharing the 
spinup/spindown power costs. This introduces opportu- 
nities to work with debiting, bidding and pricing in the 
context of our currentcy model. The policy space for 
these approaches is very large, and many solutions may 
require an API for application involvement. For exam- 
ple, recent work [21] describes cooperative disk I/O op- 
erations that applications can use to facilitate such be- 
havior. In this paper, we have limited our studies to tech- 
niques for managing disk access using pricing and bid- 
ding that can be implemented solely within the operating 
system without application involvement. 


8.1 Shaping Access Patterns by Pricing and 
Bidding 


Intuitively, we want to amortize spinups across mul- 
tiple disk operations, which benefits from encourag- 
ing more bursty behavior. The key to more effectively 
manipulating the spinup/spindown behavior is shaping 
the disk access patterns to take advantage of this cost- 
sharing benefit within the debiting policy. 

Pricing disk accesses can be used to reward a task for 
performing disk accesses in bursts. One approach we 
investigate sets the entry price of a disk access that re- 
quires a spinup cost much higher than the actual cost. 
When the access is actually permitted, we then debit the 
actual cost. This forces the task to accumulate enough 
currentcy to ensure that it can execute for a reasonable 
amount of time following the first access in hopes of gen- 
erating more disk accesses while the disk is spinning. 

We augment this pricing policy with the ability of 
tasks to bid on disk accesses. Tasks can indicate they 
are willing to contribute certain amounts toward the price 
of spinning up the disk. This is a natural place for API 
extensions. However, the OS can apply this technique 
transparently by checking the task’s budget for suffi- 
cient surplus, analogous to a credit check. One goal of 
this technique is to enable multiple tasks to pool their 
currentcy and cooperatively use the disk in an energy- 
efficient manner. : 

Traditional techniques of skewing access patterns are 
amenable to currentcy-based variations. These include 
exploiting block caching and delaying writes while the 
disk is not spinning, piggybacking prefetching upon re- 
quests that spin up the disk on demand, and managing 
the buffer allocation. Thus, we explore a buffer allo- 
cation policy tied to the average disk access cost. Sub- 
ject to limitations on the number of buffers systemwide, 
this policy attempts to reduce the costs (via effective 
prefetching, delayed writes) and make them uniform 
across tasks (which can tend to synchronize tasks into 
producing batches of disk activity). 

We trigger prefetching operations and flushing of de- 
layed writes that cause spinups using a bidding function 
based on the fraction of consumed buffers. Investigat- 
ing the range of potentially useful bidding functions is 
clearly beyond the scope of this paper. We provide re- 
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sults for one bidding function that sets a bid offer to zero 
if less than 80% of the prefetch buffers are consumed oth- 
erwise to a weighted linear value (bid = entry_price * 
(percent-buf fers.consumed 80)/(100 80)). This 
corresponds to a function where value is greatly in- 
creased as the task nears a demand fetch. The disk flush 
daemon performs a large number of writes once it starts 
flushing pages to a spinning disk, writing back all dirty 
pages that have been idle for a more than 5 seconds. By 
contrast, the default Linux page flush policy is to check 
every 5 seconds for dirty pages that have not been ac- 
cessed for 30 seconds and write those to disk. 


8.2 Experiments on Disk Access Scheduling 
and Buffer Allocation 


In this section, we show how the currentcy model 
enables policies based on pricing and bidding. First, 
we explore techniques to coschedule disk accesses for 
two applications with the goal of reducing overall disk 
power consumption. We present preliminary results on 
‘prefetching in our coordinated buffer management sys- 
tem. 


Accesses In our first experiment we execute ijpeg 
and gqview concurrently, and each application demand 
fetches data from the disk. Ijpeg performs image com- 
pression on a set of ppm format image files. Each file 
is a copy of the same SPEC input (command line op- 
tions: -GO.compress vigo.ppm) that is 2,359,355 bytes. 
When running unconstrained, ijpeg requires about 2.452 
seconds to process each file and start to read the next. 
Gqview displays the same set of image files using au- 
tobrowse mode with a 50 second think time. We set 
the total power allocation to 1500mW and the two tasks 
each get an equal share of 750mW. These severe con- 
straints are used to accentuate the disk’s impact on per- 
formance. The entry price for initiating a disk access is 
set to 24000mJ (twice the combined cost of spinup and 
spindown). We use an immediate disk spindown. 

Without pricing/bidding, the total average disk power 
consumption is 911mW, with 403mW and 508mW for 
ijpeg and gqview, respectively. Our currentcy-based pol- 
icy formulated in terms of pricing/bidding reduces this 
value to 655mW (313mW ijpeg and 342 gqview) by en- 
gineering more task cooperation in disk spinup sessions. 
Furthermore, the performance of each application im- 
proves, particularly ijpeg which requires only 57 sec- 
onds to process the file compared to 74 without pric- 
ing/bidding. 

The next experiment is designed to show the bene- 
fits of bidding for energy efficient disk prefetching. We 
set the total allocation at 1500mW and execute ijpeg 
(same input as above) with 300mW concurrently with 


the MP3 player, xllamp, which receives 1200mW al- 
location. Xllamp reads a 3MB file, and is amenable 
to prefetching because of its sequential access pattern. 
We use the combined pricing/bidding approach where 
there is a high entry price for a disk spinup and x1 lamp 
contributes by bidding based on its prefetch buffer con- 
sumption. The average total disk power consumption is 
357mW compared to 565mW without pricing/bidding. 
Ijpeg’s average disk power consumption reduces from 
365mW to 229mW and its performance improves from 
90 seconds per file to 66 seconds. X1 lamp’s disk power 
consumption reduces from 200mW to 128mW, and it 
does not incur any pauses in either policy. 


Buffer Allocation It is also effective to balance the 
buffer allocation among prefetching-friendly tasks to fa- 
cilitate more globally synchronized disk activity. To 
show the benefit of cooperation, we compare local 
and global prefetching behavior for two applications 
(xllamp and StarOffice) that exhibit sequential access 
patterns, since the unified buffer cache in Linux can eas- 
ily detect these sequences and initiate prefetching. The 
spindown timeout is set to 1 second. X1lamp reads a 
3MB file, while StarOffice reads an 11MB presentation 
with 14 slides and executes in auto-transition mode with 
approximately 20 seconds between slides. 

When prefetching is performed locally using the de- 
fault Linux buffer allocation of 32 buffers for each task, 
the spinup and spindown costs are incurred for each task. 
The disk power consumption for x1 lamp is 186mW and 
StarOffice consumes 219mW for a combined 405mW. 

In contrast, a global prefetching policy synchronizes 
the prefetching operations of the two tasks by allocat- 
ing prefetch buffers according to a task’s average disk 
access cost, which is determined by the task’s buffer 
consumption rate. In this experiment, x1 lamp requires 
256 prefetch buffers and StarOffice uses 1000. This 
significantly reduces the total disk power consumption 
to 280mW, with 65mW for Xllamp and 215mW for 
StarOffice. StarOffice receives very little benefit since 
it is dominated by the cost to actually read the data, 
whereas X1lamp leverages StarOffice’s relatively large 
number of disk accesses. 


9 Conclusion 


Energy management is an increasingly important as- 
pect of system design. Our previously proposed cur- 
rentcy model provides the framework for the operating 
system to manage energy as a first-class resource. This 
paper demonstrates that the currentcy model can be used 
to specify energy management policies that span multi- 
ple devices and diverse applications. 
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Using our ECOSystem prototype, we implement sev- 
eral currentcy-based policies, including: currentcy con- 
serving scheduling algorithms that reduce residual bat- 
tery capacity, proportional energy sharing, self-pacing to 
smooth response time variation, and energy efficient disk 
management. Our results show that the currentcy model 
is a powerful framework for expressing energy manage- 
ment policies and that our currentcy-based policies, by 
being able to capture aspects of global energy use, pro- 
vide more coherency to system-wide energy manage- 
ment. 
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Abstract 


Despite constant improvements in fabrication technology, hardware 
components are consuming more power than ever. With the ever- 
increasing demand for higher performance in highly-integrated sys- 
tems, and as battery technology falls further behind, managing en- 
ergy is becoming critically important to various embedded and mo- 
bile systems. In this paper, we propose and implement power-aware 
virtual memory to reduce the energy consumed by the memory in re- 
sponse to workloads becoming increasingly data-centric. We can use 
the power management features in current memory technology to put 
individual memory devices into low power modes dynamically un- 
der software control to reduce the power dissipation. However, it is 
imperative that any techniques employed weigh memory energy sav- 
ings against any potential energy increases in other system compo- 
nents due to performance degradation of the memory. Using a novel 
power-aware virtual memory implementation, we estimate a signifi- 
cant reduction in memory power dissipation, from 4.1 W to 0.5-2.7 
W, based on Rambus memory specifications, while running various 
real-world applications in a working Linux system. Unfortunately, 
due to a hardware bug in the chipset, direct power measurement is 
currently not possible. Applying more advanced techniques, we can 
reduce power dissipation further to 0.2-1.7 W, depending on the ac- 
tual workload, with negligible effects on performance. We also show 
this work is applicable to other memory architectures, and is orthog- 
onal to previously-proposed hardware-controlled power-management 
techniques, so it can be applied simultaneously to further enhance en- 
ergy conservation in a variety of platforms. 


1 Introduction 


Limiting the energy consumption in mobile/embedded sys- 
tems such as laptops, personal digital assistants (PDAs) and 
cellular phones is becoming increasingly important as they be- 
come widely used and accepted. With this large user commu- 
nity and a highly competitive market comes the inevitable de- 
mand for integrating more features and increased performance 
into small devices, which, in turn, comes at a cost of increased 
power dissipation. Products compete based on form factors 
(smaller and lighter is better) as well as additional features and 


*The work reported in this paper was supported in part by the US Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research (AFOSR) under grant F49620-01-1-0120. 


improved user experience, provided by fast processors, copi- 
ous memory, resource-demanding software, and power-hungry 
hardware, thus making energy a precious resource. With 
hardware continuously improving in performance and price, 
vendors are able to build systems with higher-performance 
and higher-power components trying to meet users’ ever- 
increasing demands and compete for customers. However, this 
results in systems that are over-provisioned with components 
that provide more capacity, more throughput, and more pro- 
cessing power than needed for the typical workload, and as 
a result, it is becoming more difficult to maintain long battery 
life in these devices. To make the situation worse, battery tech- 
nology is improving at a much slower pace than hardware tech- 
nology, making the gap between energy supply and demand 
increasingly larger. To deal with this emerging energy crisis, 
power management is becoming a more critical task than ever 
before. 


Current hardware technologies allow various system com- 
ponents (e.g., microprocessor, memory, hard disk) to operate 
at different power leyels and corresponding performance lev- 
els. Previous research has shown that by judiciously exploiting 
these power levels, depending on the workload, it is possible to 
have energy-limited systems built from high-performance and 
high-peak-power components with a minimal impact on the 
battery life of the device. The trick is to manage these power 
levels for each component intelligently based on the actual 
workload. For idle/normal workloads, some hardware com- 
ponents can be put at lower power levels or even be turned off. 
On the other hand, during peak workloads, the relevant hard- 
ware components are powered up to optimize for performance 
and provide responsive, high-quality service to users. Work- 
loads on mobile systems such as laptops or PDAs are typically 
interactive, e.g., text editing, emailing, web surfing, or present- 
ing PowerPoint slides, and due to the slow response time of hu- 
man users, there are ample opportunities [13] to conserve en- 
ergy by reducing power levels in various system components 
without any user-perceived performance degradation. During 
short intervals of high workload, e.g., switching slides, or re- 
computing a spreadsheet, the relevant system components can 
be briefly brought back to the higher-performance/power lev- 
els, effectively giving the user the benefits of both low-power 
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and high-performance in a single system. However, due to 
non-negligible transitioning delays of some hardware compo- 
nents, performance/energy may suffer if not handled properly. 


A large body of previous research concentrates on reduc- 
ing the power dissipation of microprocessors due to their high 
peak-power. Using existing techniques, a Mobile Pentium 4 
processor dissipates only 1-2 W on average when running 
typical office applications despite having a high 30 W peak- 
power [17]. From a software perspective, further effort to re- 
duce power in microprocessors is likely to yield only a dimin- 
ishing marginal return. On the other hand, there has been rela- 
tively little work done on reducing power used by the memory. 
As applications are becoming more data-centric, more power 
is needed to sustain a higher-capacity/performance memory 
system. Unlike microprocessors, a fairly substantial amount of 
power is continuously dissipated by the memory in the back- 
ground independent of the current workload. Therefore, the 
energy consumed by the memory is usually as much as, and 
sometimes more than, that of the microprocessor in a system. 
Implementing Power-Aware Virtual Memory (PAVM) allows 
us to significantly reduce power dissipated by the memory. In 
the rest of the paper, we describe our experiences in designing 
and implementing PAVM in a working system. 


Our contributions in this paper are summarized as follows. 
e Design of a PAVM system that reduces the overall power 


dissipation by minimizing the energy footprint of each 
process in a system. 


Exploration of techniques to reconfigure page allocations 
dynamically to yield additional energy savings by further 
reducing per-process energy footprint. 


e Use of the Non-Uniform Memory Access (NUMA) tech- 
niques, in a novel way, as an abstraction layer to manage 
memory nodes in reducing power. 


e Characterization of the memory usage pattern of pro- 
cesses in a Linux operating system, which allows PAVM 
to effectively manage all system memory including ker- 
nel memory, dynamically-loaded libraries, user process’s 
own private pages, and their interactions. 


e Implementation of PAVM in a real, working system (run- 
ning Linux kernel 2.4.18) to evaluate the effectiveness of 
our techniques on various SDRAM architectures includ- 
ing SDR, DDR and RDRAM when running real-world 
applications. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
provides some background information on various memory 
technologies. Section 3 describes our initial design of PAVM, 
while Section 4 describes the limitations of this prototype de- 
sign and the necessary modifications needed to handle the 
complexity of memory management and task interactions in 
a real, working implementation. Section 5 presents detailed 
experimentation results. In Section 6, we discuss the related 
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Figure 1: Interaction of memory with the rest of the system. 


work. Finally, additional remarks about PAVM and conclusion 
are given in Sections 7 and 8, respectively. 


2 Background 


To understand how to reduce power in memory, we must first 
understand the current memory technologies and the interac- 
tions between memory and the rest of the system. 


Since 1980, processor speeds have been improving at an an- 
nual rate of 80%, while Dynamic Random Access Memory 
(DRAM) only improved at an annual rate of 7% [39]. Even 
with a cache hierarchy sitting between the memory and the 
processor, hiding some of the latencies, the performance gap 
between the memory and the processor is continuously widen- 
ing. Memory also interacts with various other system compo- 
nents, such as hard disks, video adapters, and communication 
devices that use DMA to transfer data as shown in Figure 1. 
Therefore, memory performance has a significant impact on 
the overall system performance. Since power reduction is 
only possible when the memory is operating at lower perfor- 
mance levels, it is critical to implement power-management 
techniques so that the power reduction in memory justifies any 
performance degradation, or even power increase, in other sys- 
tem components. 


DRAM memory consists of large arrays of cells, each of 
which uses a transistor-capacitor pair to store a single bit as 
shown in Figure 2. To counter current leakage, each capac- 
itor must be periodically refreshed to retain its bit informa- 
tion, making memory a continuous energy consumer. Because 
DRAM fabrication uses advanced process technologies that al- 
low high-capacitance and low-leakage circuits, this refresh oc- 
curs relatively infrequently, and is not the largest consumer of 
DRAM power. Due to the large arrays with very long, highly- 
loaded internal bus lines, and high degree of parallel opera- 
tions, significant energy is consumed by row decoders, col- 
umn decoders, sense amplifiers, and external bus drivers. To 
reduce power, when a device is not actively being accessed, we 
can put it into lower power levels by disabling some or all of 
these subcomponents. However, when it is accessed again, a 
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Figure 2: An overview of DRAM architecture with a magnified view 
of a single DRAM cell composed of a transistor-capacitor pair. 


performance penalty is incurred for transitioning from a low- 
power mode to an active mode by re-enabling these compo- 
nents. This is due to the time needed to power up bus and 
sense amplifiers, and synchronize with the external clock, so 
this time penalty is called a resynchronization cost. This non- 
negligible resynchronization cost is the source of performance 
degradation when power management is not carefully imple- 
mented. 


The above holds true for all Synchronous DRAM 
(SDRAM) architectures including the single-data-rate (SDR), 
the double-data-rate (DDR), and the recently-introduced Ram- 
bus (RDRAM) architectures. However, for our energy- 
conservation purposes, RDRAM differs from the rest by al- 
lowing a finer-grained unit of control in power management. 
In this paper, we consider all three memory types, and show 
that a finer-grained control can save a significant amount of 
additional energy over the coarser-grained traditional memory 
architectures. We now look more closely at these memory ar- 
chitectures with respect to power dissipation. 


2.1 SDRAM Architectures 


All three types of memory — SDR, DDR, and RDRAM — 
are physically organized as modules, composed of multiple 
devices, each of which is an individually-packaged integrated 
circuit. The traditional SDR and DDR architectures use wide 
(64 or 72-bits) data buses at relatively low clock rates (typi- 
cally, 100 or 133 MHz), and require all devices on the same 
module to operate in parallel. 


In comparison, Rambus DRAM technology [33] transfers 
data on a narrower 16-bit data channel, operating at twice the 























Power Level | Power | Active Components 

Attention 313 Refresh, clock, row, col decoder 
Standby 225 Refresh, clock, row decoder 
Nap ll Refresh, clock 

Powerdown | 7 Refresh 











Table 1: Power dissipation (in mW) and active components used for 
a typical RDRAM device in various power levels. 





Figure 3: Possible power states for an RDRAM device. The tran- 
sition time (in nanosecond) between two states is shown on the edge 
which connects them. 


clock rate of 400 Mhz, to provide an extremely high through- 
put to better match the bandwidth needs of modern micropro- 
cessors. By using a narrow data bus, only a single device in the 
module needs to be actively transferring data at a time. This 
results in a lower power dissipation than for SDR or DDR, 
where all the devices in the module are activated in parallel to 
fill the wider bus. Furthermore, since they are not accessed in 
parallel, the devices in an RDRAM module can be in differ- 
ent power states, giving us a device-granular control in power 
management, in contrast to the traditional SDRAM architec- 
tures which can only provide module-granular control. Due 
to this finer-grained level of control, we will primarily focus 
on Rambus memory, although our approach is also applicable 
to SDR and DDR architectures, as we will show in Section 5.6. 


There are four power levels of interest defined in the 
RDRAM specification, listed in decreasing order by power 
dissipation: Attention, Standby, Nap, and Powerdown. De- 
vices are put into lower power levels by disabling the auxiliary 
subcomponents as discussed previously. For example, while in 
Attention mode, the self-refresh circuitry and the row/column 
decoders are active, and the internal clock is kept in-sync with 
the external clock generator, whereas in Powerdown mode, 
only the self-refresh circuitry is active to prevent data loss. 
The details of these power levels and the power dissipation 
of each are shown in Table 1. However, since read or write 
operations can only be performed on a memory device when 
it is in Attention mode, a resynchronization cost is incurred to 
return a device to Attention mode if it is in any lower power 
states. The possible state transitions and the corresponding 
resynchronization costs are shown in Figure 3. 


Current RDRAM memory controllers already have a rudi- 
mentary form of power-saving policy built-in. Instead of 
having all devices in Attention mode, the memory controller 
puts all devices except for the one currently being accessed 
in Standby mode. Due to the small resynchronization time 
and the large power difference between Standby and Attention 
modes, power is significantly reduced with almost no perfor- 
mance loss. Using PAVM, we will show that an additional 59— 
94% power reduction can be achieved by exploiting the Nap 
mode with only a negligible performance overhead. Due to the 
large difference in resynchronization time and the small dif- 
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ference in power between Powerdown and Nap modes, Pow- 
erdown mode is rarely more suitable for use in dynamic power 
management than Nap mode, as is verified in [9]. So, in this 
paper, we do not consider Powerdown mode. 


3 Design 


Prior research on reducing memory power dissipation mainly 
focuses on power management at a very low hardware level, 
where memory controllers are responsible for monitoring ac- 
tivity on each memory device and switching devices to lower 
power states based on various policies for detecting periods 
of inactivity. This has the benefit of being transparent to the 
running software, but as the controller is totally unaware of 
the processes that are using the memory on the system, per- 
forming power management at such a low level can often lead 
to poor decisions at a cost of decreased performance. In this 
paper, we elevate this decision making to the operating system 
level, where more information is readily available to make bet- 
ter transitioning decisions to minimize performance degrada- 
tion and reap greater energy savings. 


Before we delve into the design details of PAVM, we first 
introduce the concept of a memory node. We assume that the 
system memory is partitioned into one or more nodes, where a 
single node is the smallest unit of memory that can be power- 
managed independently of other memory. In SDR and DDR, 
therefore, a node corresponds to a memory module, which 
contains multiple memory devices, while for RDRAM, it cor- 
responds to a single device within a module. This concept of 
a node generalizes the unit of control available for perform- 
ing memory power management operations. We now describe 
how to manage the nodes to reduce power used by the memory. 


3.1 Tracking Active Nodes 


Since each node’s power level can be separately controlled, to- 
tal memory power can be reduced by selectively setting nodes 
to operate at lower power levels. However, selecting which 
nodes to put into lower power modes is critical to both system 
performance and power dissipation, since accessing a node in 
a low-power mode will incur resynchronization costs, stall ex- 
ecution, and, as a result, may increase energy consumption, 
offsetting any prior savings. 


To avoid such costs, we need to ensure that all the nodes 
a process may access, i.e., its active nodes, are kept in high- 
power state. More specifically, we define a node to be an active 
node of process 7 if and only if at least one page from the node 
is mapped into process 7’s address space, and we denote the 
set of active nodes for i as a;. By promoting the nodes in a; 
to Standby mode (high-power) and demoting all other nodes 
(ie., those in @) to Nap mode (low-power) when process 7 is 
executing, we can reduce power while ensuring that process 
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i suffers no performance degradation due to the increased la- 
tency of nodes in low-power states. 


Of course, this assumes that a; can be managed to accu- 
rately reflect the active nodes for process 7. Previous related 
research [4] used repeated page faults and page table scans 
to track the active set, but this involves very expensive, high 
overhead operations. To track the active set with minimal over- 
heads, for each process we keep an array of counters, each of 
which is associated with a node in the system. The kernel is 
modified such that on all possible execution paths in which a 
page is allocated for, or mapped into, process 2’s address space, 
the counter associated with the node containing this page is in- 
cremented. Similarly, when a page is unmapped, the counter 
is decremented. From these counters, a; is trivially derived: 
a node is in a; if and only if process 7’s counter for the node 
is greater than zero. The overhead of maintaining @ is only 
one extra instruction per mapping/unmapping operation, and 
is therefore negligible. 


3.2 Reducing Active Set Size 


Performing power management based on a’s, we can ensure 
that processes do not suffer any performance losses. However, 
this does not guarantee energy savings. In particular, if the size 
of the active set, |a|, for each process is close to the total num- 
ber of nodes in the system, power is not significantly reduced. 
So, to further reduce power dissipated by the memory, we need 
to minimize the total number of active nodes used per process 
for all processes in the system. This can be formally expressed 
as a minimization problem. Specifically, we want to minimize 
the summation, (> w;|a;| : i € all processes), where the num- 
ber of active nodes, |a;|, for each process i is weighted by its 
CPU utilization (fraction of processing capacity/time spent ex- 
ecuting the process), denoted by w;. Allocating pages for all 
processes among the nodes to minimize this sum is a difficult 
problem even with a static set of tasks, let alone in a dynamic 
system. 


For simplicity, we assume that an approximate solution can 
be obtained by minimizing the number of active nodes for each 
process. To this end, a simple heuristic can be applied using 
the concept of a preferred node and maintaining a set of pre- 
ferred nodes, p;, for each process 7. All processes start with 
an empty set p. When a process allocates its first page, this 
page is taken from the node with the most free memory avail- 
able, which is then added to p;. Future memory allocations 
by this process are first tried on nodes in p;. If all nodes in 
pi are full, the allocation is again made from the node which 
currently has the most free memory available, and this new 
node is then added to p;. By using this worst-fit algorithm to 
generate p, each process’s memory footprint is packed into a 
small number of nodes, thereby decreasing each process’s en- 
ergy footprint. 
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3.3. A NUMA Management Layer 


Implementing PAVM based on the above approaches is not 
easy on modern operating systems, where virtual memory 
(VM) is extensively used. Under the VM abstraction, all pro- 
cesses and most of the OS only need to be aware of their own 
virtual address spaces, and can be totally oblivious to the ac- 
tual physical pages used. Effectively, the VM decouples page 
allocation requests from the underlying physical page alloca- 
tor, hiding much of the complexities of memory management 
from the higher layers. Similarly, the decoupling of layers 
works in the other direction as well — the physical page allo- 
cator does not distinguish from which process a page request 
originates, and simply returns a random physical page, treating 
all memory uniformly. When performing power management 
on memory nodes, however, we cannot treat all memory as 
equivalent, since accessing a node in low-power state will in- 
cur increased latencies and overheads, and the physical mem- 
ory address of allocated pages critically affects each process’s 
energy footprint. Therefore, we need to eliminate this decou- 
pling and make the page allocator conscious of the process 
requesting pages, so it can nonuniformly allocate pages based 
on p; to minimize |a;| for each process i. 


This unequal treatment of sections of memory due to laten- 
cies and overheads for access is not limited to power-managed 
memory. Rather, it is a distinguishing characteristic of Non- 
Uniform Memory Access (NUMA) architectures, where there 
is a distinction between low-latency local memory and high- 
latency remote memory. In a traditional NUMA system, the 
notion of a node is more general than what we defined previ- 
ously and can encompass a set of processors, memory pools, 
and I/O buses. The physical location of the pages used by 
a process is critical to its performance since intra- and inter- 
node memory access times can differ by a few orders of mag- 
nitude. Therefore, a strong emphasis has been placed on al- 
locating and keeping the working set of a process localized to 
the local node. 


In this work, by considering a node simply as a section 
of memory with a single common access time, for which the 
power mode can be set independently of other nodes, we can 
employ a NUMA management layer to simplify the nonuni- 
form treatment of the physical memory. With a NUMA layer 
in place below the VM system, physical memory is partitioned 
into multiple nodes. Each node has a separate physical page 
allocator, to which page allocation requests are redirected by 
the NUMA layer. The VM is modified such that, when it re- 
quests a page on behalf of process i, it passes a hint (e.g., p;) to 
the NUMA layer indicating the preferred node(s) from which 
the physical page should be allocated. If this optional hint is 
given, the NUMA layer simply invokes the physical page al- 
locator that corresponds to the hinted node. If the allocation 
fails, p; must be expanded as discussed previously. By using a 
NUMA layer, we can implement PAVM with preferential node 
allocation without having to re-implement complex low-level 
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Figure 4: Cumulative distribution of context switch times. 


physical page allocators. 


3.4 Hiding Latency 


Although the methods discussed so far ensure that a process 
experiences no performance loss during its execution, there 
still remains the issue of resynchronization latencies when 
transitioning power states of the nodes before a process is ex- 
ecuted. As mentioned earlier, with RDRAM, switching a de- 
vice from Nap to Standby mode requires 225 ns, which is not a 
very long time, but is nontrivial, as it would be incurred on ev- 
ery context switch. If this latency is not properly handled and 
hidden, it could, as a result of increased runtimes, erode the en- 
ergy savings and undermine the techniques described above. 


One possible solution is that at every scheduling point, we 
find not only the best process i to run, but also the second 
best process j. Before making a context switch to process i, 
we transition the union of the nodes in a; and a; to Standby 
mode. The idea here is that with a high probability, at the next 
scheduling point, we will either continue execution of process 
i or switch to process j. Effectively, the execution time of 
the current executing process will mask the resynchronization 
latency for the next process. Of course, the cost here is that 
more nodes need to be in Standby mode than needed for the 
current process, incurring greater energy costs, but, with a high 
probability, performance degrading latencies are eliminated. 


A second solution is more elegant, has lower computational 
and energy overheads, and uses the context switching time to 
naturally mask resynchronization latencies. This is based on 
the fact that context switching takes time, due to loading new 
page tables and modifying internal kernel data structures, even 
before the next process’s memory pages are touched. We in- 
strumented the Linux 2.4.18 kernel to measure the portion of 
context switching time in the scheduler function after deciding 
which process to execute next, but before beginning its execu- 
tion. The cumulative distribution of context switch times on 
a Pentium 4 processor clocked at 1.6 GHz is shown in Fig- 
ure 4, From the figure, we can see that over 90% of all context 
switches take longer than 225 ns, and therefore, can fully mask 
the resynchronization latency for transitioning nodes from Nap 
to Standby mode. The sharp increase in the cumulative distri- 
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bution function between 175 and 225 ns indicates that we only 
pay a few tens of nanoseconds for the other less than 10% of 
context switches. This approach, therefore, hides most of the 
latency without incurring additional energy penalties. 


With faster processors in the future, the cumulative distri- 
bution function of context switch times shifts left, making the 
second solution less attractive as the latencies will less likely 
be masked. The first solution proposed is more general and 
may be applied without any hardware constraints, but at a 
higher energy overhead. In reality, however, even as proces- 
sor frequencies are rapidly increasing, context switch times 
improve rather slowly, so the second solution is viable under 
most circumstances. 


4 Implementation 


In this section, we describe our experiences in implementing 
and deploying PAVM in a real system. Due to complexities in 
real systems, a direct realization of the PAVM design described 
earlier does not perform up to our original expectations. Fur- 
ther investigation into how memory is used and managed in 
the Linux operating system reveals insights that we use to re- 
fine our original system and succeed in conserving a substan- 
tial amount of memory energy under the complex real-world 
environments. 


4.1 Initial Implementation 


Our first attempt to reduce memory power dissipation is a di- 
rect implementation of the PAVM design described in Sec- 
tion 3 within the Linux operating system. We extend the task 
structure to include the needed counters to keep track of the 
active node set, a;, for each process 7. As soon as the next- 
to-run process is determined in the scheduling function, but 
before switching contexts, the nodes in a of that process are 
transitioned to Standby mode, and the rest are transitioned to 
Nap mode. This way, power is reduced, the resynchronization 
time is masked by the context switch, and the process does not 
experience any performance loss. 


We also modify page allocation to use the preferred set, p, 
to reduce the size of the active sets. Linux relies on the buddy 
system [20] to handle the underlying physical page allocations. 
Like most other page allocators, it treats all memory equally, 
and is only responsible for returning a free page if one is avail- 
able, so the physical location of the returned page is generally 
nondeterministic. For our purpose, the physical location of the 
returned page is not only critical to the performance but also 
to the energy footprint of the requesting process. Instead of 
adding more complexity to an already-complicated buddy sys- 
tem, a NUMA management layer is placed between the buddy 
system and the VM, to handle the preferential treatment of 
nodes. 


The NUMA management layer logically partitions all phys- 
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ical memory into multiple nodes and manages memory at a 
node granularity. The Linux kernel already has some node- 
specific data structures defined to accommodate architectures 
with NUMA support. To make the NUMA layer aware of the 
nodes in the system, we populate these structures with the node 
geometry, which includes the number of nodes in the system 
as well as the size of each node. As this information is needed 
before the physical page allocator (i.e., the buddy system) is 
instantiated, determining the node geometry is one of the first 
things we do at system initialization. On almost all architec- 
tures, node geometry can be obtained by probing a set of in- 
ternal registers on the memory controller. On our testbed with 
512 MB of RDRAM, we are able to correctly detect the 16 
individual nodes, each consisting of a single 256 Mbit device. 
Node detection for other memory architectures can be done 
similarly. 

Unfortunately, NUMA support for x86 in Linux is not com- 
plete. In particular, since the x86 architecture is strictly non- 
NUMA, some architecture-dependent kernel code was written 
with the underlying assumption of having only a single node. 
We remove these hard-coded assumptions and add multi-node 
support for x86. With this, page allocation is now a two-step 
process: (i) determine from which node to allocate, and (ii) do 
the actual allocation within that node. Node selection is imple- 
mented trivially by using a hint, passed from the VM layer, in- 
dicating the preferred node(s). If no hint is given, the behavior 
defaults to sequential allocation. The second step is handled 
simply by instantiating a separate buddy system on each node. 


With the NUMA layer in place, the VM is modified such 
that with all page allocation requests, it passes p of the re- 
questing process down to the NUMA layer as a hint. This en- 
sures that allocations tend to localize in a minimal number of 
nodes for each process. In addition, on all possible execution 
paths, we ensure that the VM updates the appropriate counters 
to accurately bookkeep a and p for each process with minimal 
overheads, as discussed in Section 3. 


4.2 Shared Memory Issues 


Having debugged the new implementation, and ensured the 
system is stable with the new page allocation method, we 
evaluate PAVM’s effectiveness at reducing energy footprints 
of processes. We expect that the active node set, a, for each 
task will tend to localize to the task’s preferred node set, p. 
However, this is far from what we see. 


Table 2 shows a partial snapshot of the processes in a run- 
ning system, and, for each process i, indicates the nodes in sets 
pi and aj, as well as the number of pages allocated on each 
node.! It is clear from the snapshot that each process i has a 
large set of active nodes, where |a,;| is much larger than the 
corresponding |p;|. This causes a significantly larger energy 


1We only show a partial list of processes running in the system due to space 
limitation, but other processes behave similarly. 
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Process p @ 

syslog 14 03) 8(5) 951) 1001) 111) =13(3)_ 14(76) 

login 11 0(12) 8(7) —9(112) 11(102) 12(5) __14(20) 15(1) 

startx 13° 0(21) 7(12) 8(3) 9(7)  10(12) 11(25) 13(131) 14(43) 

xX 12 (125) 7(23) 8(47) 9(76) — 10(223) 11(19) 12(1928) 13(82) 
14(77) 15(182) 

sawfish 10 0(180) 7(5)  8(12) 9(1) — 10(278) 13(25) 14(5) —_15(233) 

vim 15(4322) 


10,15 0(12) 9(218) 10(5322) 14(22) 


Table 2: A snapshot of processes’ node usage pattern using the initial 
version of PAVM. The number in parenthesis besides each active node 
indicates the number of pages the corresponding process is currently 
using on that node. Recall that our system has 16 nodes, denoted as 
0, 1,..., 15, each contains 256 Mbits (or 8192 4-KB pages). 


footprint for each process than what we have originally an- 
ticipated. Nevertheless, since most pages are allocated in the 
preferred nodes, and none of the processes use all nodes in the 
system, we still consider this a working system that provides 
opportunities to put nodes into low-power modes and conserve 
energy. However, it is not as effective as we would like, due to 
the fact that for each process, there is a set of pages scattered 
across a large number of nodes. 


To understand this “‘scattering” effect, we need to investigate 
how memory is used in the system. In most systems, a majority 
of the system memory is occupied by user processes. In turn, 
most of these pages are used to hold memory-mapped files, 
which include binary images of processes, dynamically-loaded 
libraries (DLL), as well as memory-mapped data files. To re- 
duce the size of the executable binaries on disk and the pro- 
cesses’ cores in memory, DLLs are extensively used in Linux 
and most other modern operating systems. The scattering ef- 
fect we observe is a result of the extensive use of DLLs com- 
bined with the behavior of the kernel-controlled page cache. 


The page cache is used to buffer blocks previously read from 
the disk, so on subsequent accesses, they can be served without 
going to the disk, greatly reducing file access latencies. When 
a process requests a block that is already in the page cache, 
the kernel simply maps that page to the requesting process’s 
address space without allocating a new page. Since the block 
may have been previously requested by any arbitrary process, 
it can be on any arbitrary node, resulting in an increased mem- 
ory footprint for the process. Unfortunately, this is not limited 
to shared data files, but also to DLLs, as these are basically 
treated as memory-mapped, read-only files. The pages used 
for DLLs are lazily loaded, through demand paging. So, when 
two processes with disjoint preferred nodes access the same 
library, the pages will scatter across the union of the two pre- 
ferred node sets, depending on the access pattern of the pro- 
cesses and which process first incurred the page-fault to load a 
particular portion of the library into the page cache. 


In the following sections, we describe the incremental 
changes we make to reduce the memory/energy footprint for 
each process by using DLL aggregation and page-migration 
techniques. We then discuss how to reduce overhead of these 
new techniques. 


Process p @ 


syslog 14 0(108) 1(2)  11(13)_ 14(17) 

login —-11._-0(148) 1(4) 11(98)_ 15(9) 

startx 13. 0(217) 1(12) 13(25) 

x 12 (125) 1(417) 9(76) _11(793)_ 12928) 13(169) 14(15) 
sawfish 10 0(193) 1(281) 10(179) 13(25) 14(11) 15(50) 


vim 10,15 0(12) 1(240) 10(5322) 15(4322) 





Table 3: Effect of aggregating pages used by DLLs. 


4.3 Revision #1: DLL Aggregation 


Due to the many benefits of using dynamically-loaded libraries 
(e.g., libc), most, if not all processes make use of them, ei- 
ther explicitly or implicitly. Therefore, a substantial number 
of pages within each process’s address space may be shared 
through the use of DLLs. As discussed above, this sharing in- 
evitably causes pages to be littered across memory, resulting 
in a drastic size-increase of a; for each process 7. 


The cause of this scattering effect is that we are trying to 
load library pages into the preferred nodes of processes which 
initiated read-in from disk, as if these were private pages. To 
alleviate the scattering effect on the library pages, we need to 
treat them separately in the NUMA management layer. We 
implement this simply by ignoring the hint (p) that is passed 
down from the VM layer, and instead, resorting to a sequen- 
tial first-touch policy, where we try to allocate pages linearly 
starting with node 0, and fill up each node before moving onto 
the next node. This ensures that all DLL pages are aggregated 
together, rather than scattered across a large number of nodes. 
Table 3 shows a snapshot of the same set of processes under 
the same workload as in Table 2, but with DLL aggregation 
employed. 


As expected, aggregating DLL pages reduces the number of 
active nodes per process. However, a new problem is intro- 
duced. Due to the extensive use of DLLs, by grouping pages 
used for libraries onto the earlier nodes, we allocate a large 
number of pages onto these nodes and quickly fill them. As 
a result, processes need several of these low address nodes in 
their active sets to access all of the needed libraries. In the 
two snapshots shown, this is clearly apparent: after aggrega- 
tion (Table 3), both nodes 0 and 1 are mapped in all of the 
process active sets, whereas only node 0 was needed without 
aggregation (Table 2). With many libraries loaded, we would 
use up these earlier nodes fairly quickly, and may increase the 
memory footprint of processes. We explain this in more details 
in the next section and also describe how to alleviate the extra 
burden on these earlier nodes. 


4.4 Revision #2: Page Migration 


Even after aggregating library pages, there is still some scatter- 
ing of pages across nodes outside of p for each process. Some 
of this is due to actual sharing of pages, but the rest is due to 
previous sharing and residual effects of past file accesses in 
the page cache. Furthermore, even though aggregating all li- 
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Process p @ 
0(15) 14(125) 


syslog 14 

login = 11-076) 11(183) 

startx 13 0(172) 13(82) 

x 12 0(225) 1(2) _12(2220) 
sawfish 10 (207) 1(56) —10(436) 


vim 


10,15 (12) 1(240) 10(5322) 15(4322) 





Table 4: Effect of library aggregation with page migration. 


brary pages ensures shared pages are kept in a few nodes, not 
all libraries are shared, or remain shared as the system execu- 
tion progresses. It is better to keep these pages in the preferred 
nodes of the processes that are actively using them, rather than 
polluting nodes that are used for library aggregation and in- 
creasing the energy footprints of all processes. We can address 
all of these by using page migration. 


In NUMA systems, page migration is used to keep the work- 
ing set of a process local to the execution node in order to 
reduce average access latency and improve performance, par- 
ticularly when the running processes are migrated to remote 
nodes for load-balancing purposes. In the context of PAVM, 
there is no concept of process migration, or remote and local 
nodes, but we can use the page-migration technique to local- 
ize the working set of a process to a fewer number of nodes 
and overcome the scattering effect of shared pages and items 
in the page cache. This will allow us to have more nodes in 
low-power states, thereby conserving more energy. 


In our implementation, page migration is handled by a ker- 
nel thread called kmigrated running in the background. As 
with other Linux kernel threads, it wakes up periodically (ev- 
ery 3 seconds). Every time it wakes up, it first checks to see if 
the system is busy, and if so, it goes back to sleep to avoid caus- 
ing performance degradation to the running processes. Other- 
wise, it scans the pages used by each process and starts mi- 
grating pages that meet certain conditions. We further limit 
any performance cost by setting a limit on the number of pages 
that may be migrated at each invocation of kmigrated to avoid 
spikes in memory traffic. Effectively, by avoiding performance 
overheads, we only pay a fixed energy cost for each page mi- 
grated. 


A page is migrated if any of the following conditions holds. 


If a page is a process’s private page (i.e., is used only 
by that process), and it is not on a node in that process’s 
preferred set, p, then the page is migrated to any node in 
p. This will not affect the size of the active set, a, of other 
processes. 


If a page is shared between multiple processes, and the 
node that it resides on is outside of at least one of these 
processes’ preferred sets (i.e., ¢ (| /;), then the page is 
migrated to an earlier node so it can be aggregated with 
the other shared pages, if and only if this migration does 
not cause the size of a to increase for any of the processes 
sharing the page. 


Migrating a process’s private page is straightforward. We 
simply allocate a new page from any node in p of that process, 
copy the contents from the old page to the new page, redirect 
the corresponding page table entry in that process’s page table 
to point to the new page, and finally free the old page. 


Migrating a shared page is more difficult. First, from the 
physical address of the page alone, we need to quickly deter- 
mine which processes are sharing this page so we can check 
if it meets the migration criterion given above. Second, after 
copying the page, we need a quick way to find the page ta- 
ble entry for each of the sharing processes, so we can remap 
the entries to point to the new page. If any of the above two 
conditions cannot be met, an expensive complete scan of the 
page tables of all processes is needed for migrating each shared 
page. Unfortunately, in the default Linux 2.4.18 kernel, neither 
requirement is met. 


To our aid, Van Riel [34] has recently released the rmap 
kernel patch, a reverse mapping facility that meets both re- 
quirements nicely, and is included in the default kernel of the 
RedHat 7.3 Linux distribution. With rmap, if a page is used 
by at least one process, it will have a chain of back pointers 
(pte_chain) that indicates all page table entries among all pro- 
cesses that point to this page (meets the second requirement). 
In turn, for each page table containing the above page table en- 
tries, there is a back pointer indicating the process that uses this 
page mapping, satisfying the first requirement. So, when try- 
ing to migrate a shared page, we first allocate a new page, and 
find all the processes sharing this page to determine whether 
migrating this page will cause memory footprint to increase 
for any of the processes. If not, we copy the contents from the 
old page to the new page, replace all page entries that point 
to the old page with ones pointing to the new page, update 
the reverse mappings in the new page, and finally free the old 
page. 

With kmigrated running, processes use much fewer nodes 
than in the initial version of the implementation, as shown in 
the snapshot in Table 4. In turn, memory power dissipation 
is significantly reduced for each process. However, for each 
page migrated, we incur a fixed energy cost for performing the 
memory-to-memory copies. 


4.5 Revision #3: Reducing Migration Over- 
head 


Although page migration greatly reduces the energy footprints 
of processes, it triggers additional memory activity, which may 
undermine the energy savings obtained. Thus, we must con- 
sider ways to limit the actual number of migrations to keep its 
benefits without incurring too much of energy cost. In this sec- 
tion, we propose two solutions to reduce the number of page 
migrations. 


Solution 1: The DLL aggregation technique described pre- 
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Application | Interval Light | Poweruser | Multimedia | Description 

X+GNOME | continuous x x x runs X server using the default GNOME desktop environment 

Mozilla 15 seconds x x retrieves and displays webpages from randomly pre-generated URLs 
XMMS =| continuous x x plays a stream of mp3 files 

text editing | 60 seconds x x modifies a tex file, runs latex, bibtex, dvips, and displays it in ghostview 
gece 10 minutes x compiles Linux-2.4.18 kernel and kernel modules 

Xine continuous x | plays an MPEG4-encoded movie in full-screen mode 

















Table 5: Description of the applications used 


viously assumes libraries tend to be shared. Any library that 
is not shared will later be migrated to the process preferred 
nodes. This is not efficient for those applications that use pro- 
prietary dynamic libraries. We can keep track of the processes 
that cause a large number of page migrations, and then classify 
them further as private-page dominated and shared-page dom- 
inated. A process is private-page dominated when the num- 
ber of private pages migrated is much larger than the migrated 
shared pages. It indicates that the pages this process uses are 
less likely to be shared, meaning that we should allocate pages 
on this process’s preferred node and not automatically aggre- 
gate the library pages it uses. 


On the other hand, if a process is shared-page dominated, it 
means that many shared pages were wrongfully migrated ini- 
tially and later migrated back. For these processes, we want to 
inhibit the number of page migrations for shared pages to pre- 
vent future migrations to correct the initial migration decision. 


Solution 2: It is widely known that processes are short-lived. 
Process lifetime is similar to what is shown in Figure 5 [27], 
where only 2% of all processes live more than 30 seconds. 
Instead of performing page migration for all processes, we 
only migrate pages on behalf of long-lived processes, since 
the energy spent on migrating pages for short-lived processes 
does not justify the resulting energy savings. Note that the 
implementation of kmigrated implicitly avoids migrating all 
processes, as it checks the system at most once every 3 sec- 
onds, and only when the system is not busy, thus avoiding most 
short-lived processes. 
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Figure 5: Cumulative distribution function of process life times. 


in Light, Poweruser and Multimedia workloads. 


5 Evaluation Results 


Thus far, we have described how PAVM has been designed, 
implemented, and later evolved to improve energy efficiency 
of memory. In this section, we compare the effectiveness of the 
various power-management techniques implemented in PAVM 
with existing techniques to reduce memory’s energy consump- 
tion. We first describe our experimental setup and test work- 
loads, and then present extensive experimental results. 


5.1 Experimental Workloads 


Our goal in this section is to evaluate the effectiveness of 
PAVM when running real-world applications in a working 
system, and see how it compares to some other power- 
management policies. All workloads are executed on a Pen- 
tium 4 PC, with 512 MB of RDRAM (16 devices), running 
Linux 2.4.18 kernel. We define three types of workloads: 
Light, Poweruser, and Multimedia. These workloads are com- 
posed of different sets of user applications as shown in Table 5. 
The applications are not meant to be comprehensive, but rather 
found to be representative of the type of workloads used most 
often by us and our colleagues on mobile platforms. 


Our representative Light workload consists of web brows- 
ing, with some e-mailing and word processing, while listen- 
ing to mp3 music in the background, all run in a windowed, 
graphical environment. This type of workload is most com- 
monly used on mobile platforms, and the workload is charac- 
terized as mostly idle. However, some users (Powerusers), due 
to the nature of their work (e.g., graphics designing, program- 
ming), utilize and stress their systems more. Their workloads 
can be characterized by repeated periods of low system uti- 
lization (designing, coding) followed by periods of high sys- 
tem utilization (rendering, compiling). To simulate this type of 
workload, we add periodic Linux kernel compilations to gen- 
erate periods of heavy load on top of the Light workload. With 
a growing number of multimedia-rich applications, users may 
impose even heavier workloads on their mobile systems (e.g., 
3D gaming, playing video). Multimedia workloads keep the 
system in a high utilization state continuously for a long period 
of time. To simulate this and keep workloads consistent across 
different experiments, we play an MPEG4-encoded movie us- 
ing the Xine video player in full-screen mode. 
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Tr | Total elapsed time in the system 

T; | Total elapsed idle time in the system + 

iF j | Total time that node j operates in Standby mode 
while process i is active 

ay Total time that node j operates in Nap mode 


while process i is active 


f Activity factor of memory transactions” 
U Set of all processes in the system 























Pa | Power dissipation of a node in Read/Write mode | 
Ps | Power dissipation of a node in Standby mode | 
| Py | Power dissipation of a node in Nap mode | 
| Vv Set of all nodes in the system | 





Table 6: Logged data and static parameters for calculating energy 
consumption. 


5.2 Evaluation Methodology 


Our PAVM implementation is currently fully operational, and 
has all the means to communicate with the RDRAM memory 
controller (i82850 chipset) on our Pentium 4 testbed to man- 
age power by controlling the power state of individual nodes. 
However, due to a hardware bug found in the chipset [16], the 
system will hang when instructed to put a node in Nap mode. 
As aresult, this prevents us from directly measuring the actual 
energy saved, e.g., with a digital power meter. However, by 
logging detailed information about the state of processes and 
the state of the system, combined with the information from 
memory device’s datasheet, we can calculate fairly accurately 
how much energy would be consumed. 


Specifically, to accurately calculate energy consumption, 
we need to log the operating times and memory use charac- 
teristics shown in the top portion of Table 6 from the running 
system. We also need some static system/memory parameters, 
shown in the bottom portion of Table 6, to complete the energy 
calculation. 


Using these parameters, we can compute the energy con- 
sumed with the following equation: 


Energy =|V|TrP;+ >> >> (t8;Ps + th;Pw) 
iGUZEV 


+ f(Tz —Tr)(Pa — Ps). (1) 


where P; = Py or Ps, depending on the power-management 
scheme used (see next section). This equation consists of three 
terms. The first is the energy consumed by the memory while 
the system is idle, and is simply the product of the number 
of nodes, total idle time, and either Py or Ps, depending on 
whether the nodes are kept in Nap or Standby modes when sys- 
tem is idle. The second term computes the energy for keeping 


2The activity factor, f, is obtained by dividing the number of memory 
transactions by the maximum possible number of memory transactions during 
non-idle time, Ty; — Ty. The dividend is obtained from performance monitor- 
ing registers available on most modern processors, and the divisor is derived 
from the memory device’s datasheet. 
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nodes in Nap and Standby modes while the system is not idle. 
This is a double summation over all processes and all nodes, 
where we weight the total time a particular process keeps a 
particular node in Nap and Standby modes by Py and Ps, 
respectively. The last term reflects the additional energy re- 
quired to actually read/write data from/to a memory device in 
Standby mode, and is a product of the total non-idle time, the 
additional power dissipated in Read/Write mode over Standby, 
and an activity factor, f, that gives the total number of mem- 
ory transactions as a fraction of the maximum number possible 
when a device is kept in Read/Write mode (i.e., peak memory 
bandwidth). 


5.3 Comparison of Basic Techniques 


In this section, we compare three basic memory power- 
management techniques: the default built-in power- 
management policy implemented in current RDRAM 
memory controllers (Base), a simple On/Off technique, and 
our initial PAVM implementation. Recall from Section 2 that, 
under the Base policy, the controller keeps devices in Standby 
mode, and quickly switches them to Attention mode when 
accessed. The On/Off technique simply involves putting 
all nodes into Nap mode upon detecting system is idle, and 
restoring all nodes to Standby when any process is ready to 
run. It requires minimal kernel modifications to implement, 
and is worth considering here for its simplicity. PAVM, as 
described in Section 4.1, is compared with these two methods. 


As the Base policy always keeps nodes in Standby, while 
the other two put all nodes into Nap mode when the system 
is idle, we use P; = Ps for Base and P; = Py for the other 
policies when computing energy with Eq. 1. As neither Base 
nor On/Off uses Nap mode while processes are running, the 
second term in Eq. 1 simplifies to |V|(T — Ty) Ps for these 
two policies. 


To show how these power-management policies perform in 
real systems, we run the three workloads described earlier. The 
results are shown in Figures 6(a—c) for Light, Poweruser, and 
Multimedia workloads, respectively. Each graph shows cu- 
mulative energy consumed over time, normalized with respect 
to the Base policy. As one can see, for Light and Poweruser 
workloads, the simple On/Off policy performs well since it can 
exploit the large amount of idle time in the system to put nodes 
into Nap mode. With the Multimedia workload, idle time in 
the system is minuscule, and therefore, the On/Off policy ap- 
proaches the Base policy at the end of the workload. PAVM, 
on the other hand, not only exploits idle time, but also reduces 
memory power dissipation when processes are actively run- 
ning. Compared to the On/Off policy, it can save an additional 
48-66%, 51-63%, 30-62% of energy for Light, Poweruser, 
and Multimedia workloads, respectively. 
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Figure 7: Cumulative energy for PAVM with library aggregation (PAVMr1) and PAVM with both library aggregation and page migration 


(PAVMr2), normalized to that of the initial PAYM implementation. 

















Light Poweruser | Multimedia 
Base 4100 mW | 4118mW | 4230mW 
On/Off | 892mW | 2324mW | 3991 mW 
PAVM 465 mW 986 mW 2687 mW 
PAVMrI | 397 mW 791 mW 2442 mW 
PAVMr2 | 237 mW 646 mW 1725 mW 

















Table 7: Average memory power consumption for the different 
power-management policies, running various workloads over a one 
hour period. 


5.4 Comparison of Advanced Techniques 


Although the initial implementation of PAVM does very well 
compared to other basic techniques, we can conserve even 
more energy using more aggressive policies. In this sec- 
tion, we compare three versions of PAVM: the initial imple- 
mentation of PAVM, revision 1 that uses library aggregation 
(PAVMr1), and revision 2 that also includes page migration 
(PAVMr2). Both of the aggressive policies try to keep nodes in 
the Nap mode longer, i.e., reducing > te, in the second term 
of Eq. (1), to realize significant additional energy savings. 

We repeat the set of workloads under PAVMr1 and PAVMr2 
policies, and the resulting energy consumption is plotted in 
Figures 7(a-c), normalized to that of the initial PAVM imple- 
mentation. PAVMr!1 saves an additional 0-20% and PAVMr2 


saves an additional 25-50% of the energy relative to the ini- 
tial implementation. It is interesting to note the jump at the 
10-minute mark in the Poweruser workload for PAVMr2. This 
is the point at which the periodic Linux kernel compilation 
first runs. Since kernel compilation creates many short-lived 
processes that start and complete between invocations of kmi- 
grated, page migration does not help these processes, although 
it continues to be effective for the long-lived ones. There- 
fore, the benefit of page migration diminishes if short-lived 
processes dominate in the system. 


The absolute average power dissipated for all of the power 
management techniques is summarized in Table 7. The Base 
system tends to draw close to a constant amount of power, 
since all nodes stay in Standby mode, with some small in- 
creases corresponding to the greater number of memory trans- 
actions in the Poweruser and Multimedia workloads. The en- 
ergy savings realized vary greatly with the workload, and up to 
94% reduction is seen with a lightly-loaded system. However, 
even with the very heavy Multimedia workload, 59% memory 
power reduction is realized. 


5.5 Page-Migration Overhead 


There is a significant energy improvement for PAVMr2 over 
PAVM, but this comes at a cost of page-migration overheads. 
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Figure 8: Effects of DDR’s physical memory configuration on power dissipation under PAVMr2 when running Light, Poweruser and 
Multimedia workloads. Cumulative energy is normalized to the DDR Base policy. 


Since we migrate pages only when the system is idle, avoid- 
ing interference with active processes, there is no direct per- 
formance overhead, and only an additional energy penalty is 
imposed for each page migrated. However, due to the periodic 
invocation of kmigrated and the check for system idle, there 
is an implicit limitation of migration to only the longer-lived 
processes. In Section 4.5, we have discussed other possible 
solutions to limit any overheads. 


By logging page migration traffic, we determined that mi- 
gration, with only the implicit limitation, accounts for only 
2.7%, 0.8% and 0.8% of the total memory traffic for Light, 
Poweruser, and Multimedia workloads, respectively. If we ad- 
just Figures 7(a-c) assuming maximal overhead reduction, we 
see no perceivable differences, so explicit attempts to reduce 
these overheads are not fruitful. Due to the significant energy 
savings and a fairly low overhead observed, page migration is 
beneficial in almost all circumstances. 


5.6 Other Memory Architectures 


We have discussed our power-management techniques primar- 
ily in the context of RDRAM architecture, but they are also ap- 
plicable to other SDRAM architectures that support multiple 
operating power levels. In Figures 8(a-c), energy consump- 
tion is shown when running the same set of workloads dis- 
cussed above, assuming a 4-node DDR memory configuration 
using PAVMr2. The cumulative energy is normalized against 
the default hardware-implemented policy for DDR. We still 
obtain significant energy savings, but not as much as with the 
previously-described RDRAM configuration. 


There are two reasons for this. First, the power difference 
is much smaller between the DDR modes that correspond to 
RDRAM’s Standby and Nap modes. Therefore, for DDR, 
putting nodes in “Nap” mode shows a smaller relative energy 
savings. Second, and more importantly, the notion of a node is 
coarser-grained for DDR than RDRAM. As discussed earlier, 
power management for DDR can only be done at the module- 
level, whereas in RDRAM, power can be adjusted at a device- 
level granularity, resulting in a much larger number of nodes. 
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To show the effect that the number of nodes in the system 
has on energy savings, in Figure 8, we also compare energy 
consumption assuming 1-node and 16-node DDR configura- 
tions. For a 1-node configuration, PAVM basically degener- 
ates to the On/Off policy, since the only node must be active 
for all processes. As the number of nodes increases and the 
size of each node decreases, PAVM has finer-grained power 
management control, and yields greater energy savings. Once 
the number of nodes is increased beyond a certain point, we 
would expect decreasing, and possibly negative, marginal re- 
turns due to operational overheads of managing a large number 
of nodes. Finding the sweet spot that provides the maximum 
energy savings is system-/memory- dependent and beyond the 
scope of this paper. However, we believe that the 8- to 16-node 
granularity provided in most RDRAM configurations is not far 
from this sweet spot for typical mobile workloads. Further- 
more, assuming that 4 nodes are available in a DDR system is 
probably optimistic, since in real systems, we are more likely 
to see 1-node and 2-node configurations, especially on mobile 
platforms. The results for SDR is similar to DDR, and due to 
the space limitation, are not shown here. 


6 Related Work 


Conserving energy in mobile and embedded systems is becom- 
ing an active area of research as hardware components are be- 
coming more power-hungry than ever, and as battery technol- 
ogy is not able keep up with the growing demands. By exploit- 
ing the ability of modern hardware components to operate at 
multiple power levels, recent research has demonstrated that 
a significant amount of energy can be conserved. Due to the 
high-peak power demands of the processor, a large body of 
work has focused on reducing processor energy consumption. 
Weiser et al. [38] first demonstrated the effectiveness of using 
Dynamic Voltage Scaling (DVS) to reduce power dissipation 
in processors, Later work [2, 11, 14, 15,25, 29-32] further ex- 
plored the effectiveness of DVS techniques in both real-time 
and general-purpose systems. 


There is also a large body of work that focused on reducing 
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power in other system components, including wireless com- 
munication [10, 18, 21,36], disk drives [6, 7,22, 24], flash [5, 
28], cache [1, 19,37], and main memory [3, 4, 8, 9, 23], while 
others [12, 26, 35, 40] explored system-level approaches to ex- 
tend/target the battery lifetime of systems, as opposed to sav- 
ing energy for individual components. 


Among the works dealing with main memory energy, in [8, 
23], Lebeck et al. studied the effects of various static and dy- 
namic memory-controller policies to reduce power dissipated 
by the memory using extensive simulations. However, they 
assumed having additional hardware support to do very fine- 
grained idle time detection for each device so the controller 
can correlate this idle time with a power state for each de- 
vice. In a later work, they used a stochastic Petri Nets ap- 
proach to explore more complex policies [9]. Our work dif- 
fers significantly in not assuming any additional hardware sup- 
port or a particular memory architecture. Moreover, by ele- 
vating the decision-making to the OS level, we can use in- 
formation known to the OS to conserve more energy without 
degrading performance. Finally, we have fully implemented 
a power-aware VM system that handles the complexities of a 
real, working system, and demonstrated its effectiveness when 
running real-world applications. 


Delaluz et al. [3] took a compiler-directed approach, where 
power-state transition instructions are automatically inserted 
into compiled code based on offline profiling. The major draw- 
back of this approach is that the compiler only works with one 
program at a time and has no information about other pro- 
cesses that may be present at runtime. Therefore, it needs 
to be either less aggressive or else it can trigger large per- 
formance and energy overheads when used in a multitasking 
system. This approach, however, is appropriate for DSP-like 
platforms where single-application systems are common. 


Delaluz et al. [4] later showed a simple scheduler-based 
power-management policy. The basic idea is similar to our 
work, but is of much more limited scope. In our work, much 
effort is put into making the underlying physical page alloca- 
tor to allocate pages by collaborating with the VM through a 
NUMA management layer so the energy footprint is reduced 
for each process, whereas they rely on the default page alloca- 
tion and VM behaviors. As we have seen in Section 4.2, a sub- 
stantial amount of power-saving opportunities remain unex- 
ploited even with our rudimentary implementation of PAVM, 
let alone when randomly allocating pages using the default 
page allocator. In [23], it was also noted that the default 
page allocation behavior has a detrimental impact on the en- 
ergy footprints of processes. Second, we have explored ad- 
vanced techniques such as library aggregation and page mi- 
gration which are necessary for reducing memory footprints 
when complex sharing between processes in real operating 
systems is involved. Finally, in their work, the active nodes 
are determined using page faults and repeated scans of pro- 
cess page tables. Although this ensures only the truly active 
nodes are detected, it is intrusive and involves high operational 


overheads. In contrast, we take every precaution to avoid per- 
formance overheads and hide any unavoidable latencies in our 
implementation, and the end result is a PAVM system that can 
save a significant amount of energy with only a very small per- 
formance overhead. 


7 Discussion 


In the current implementation, there are two limitations that 
we do not fully address. First, we do not consider direct mem- 
ory access (DMA) by other hardware components on nodes 
that may be in reduced power states, which may result in per- 
formance degradation. This can be mitigated by ensuring that 
DMA uses only pages within a pre-defined physical memory 
range (e.g., the first node), which, due to the use of library 
aggregation, is almost always in Standby mode.? 


Second, kernel threads that run in the background may touch 
random pages belonging to any process in the system. Since 
these maintenance threads are invoked fairly infrequently, a 
simple solution is to treat these as special processes and turn on 
all nodes when they are invoked to avoid performance degra- 
dation. 


8 Conclusion and Future Work 


Due to better processing technology and a highly competitive 
market, systems are equipped with bigger-capacity and higher- 
performance main memory as workloads are becoming more 
data-centric. As a result, power dissipated by the memory is 
becoming increasingly significant. In this paper, we have pre- 
sented the design and analysis of power-aware virtual memory 
(PAVM) to reduce total memory energy expenditure by man- 
aging power states of individual memory nodes. We have also 
shown a working implementation of PAVM in the Linux ker- 
nel, and described how it was later evolved to handle complex 
memory sharing among multiple processes and between pro- 
cesses and the kernel in a modern operating system. 


By performing extensive experiments with real applications, 
we are able to show that even with a rudimentary version of 
PAVM, we can save 34-89% of the energy normally consumed 
in a 16-device RDRAM memory configuration. By applying 
more advanced techniques such as DLL aggregation and page 
migration in PAVM, we are able to reduce energy dissipation 
by an additional 25-50%. We have also shown the applica- 
bility of this approach for other SDRAM architectures such as 
DDR and SDR, which can also benefit greatly under PAVM. 


We have used a NUMA abstraction to organize and man- 
age memory in our PAVM implementation, and have bor- 
rowed some NUMA concepts such as the notion of a node 


3Note that due to limitations in older ISA hardware, Linux for x86 already 


has support to limit DMA transactions to the first 16 MB of memory (i.e., 
within the first node). 
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and the page-migration technique. In the future, we would 
like to explore if other NUMA techniques, such as page repli- 
cation, can be effective in the context of energy conserva- 
tion. In addition, we would also like to investigate the in- 
teractions between OS-controlled and hardware-implemented 
power-management policies to further decrease energy con- 
sumption of memory. 
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Abstract: A virtual-machine monitor (VMM) is a use- 
ful technique for adding functionality below existing 
operating system and application software. One class of 
VMMs (called Type II VMMs) builds on the abstrac- 
tions provided by a host operating system. Type II 
VMMs are elegant and convenient, but their perfor- 
mance is currently an order of magnitude slower than 
that achieved when running outside a virtual machine (a 
standalone system). In this paper, we examine the rea- 
sons for this large overhead for Type II VMMs. We find 
that a few simple extensions to a host operating system 
can make it a much faster platform for running a VMM. 
Taking advantage of these extensions reduces virtualiza- 
tion overhead for a Type II VMM to 14-35% overhead, 
even for workloads that exercise the virtual machine 
intensively. 


1. Introduction 


A virtual-machine monitor (VMM) is a layer of 
software that emulates the hardware of a complete com- 
puter system (Figure 1). The abstraction created by the 


guest 
application 








guest operating system 


guest guest 
application 5 


VMM is called a virtual machine. The hardware emu- 
lated by the VMM typically is similar or identical to the 
hardware on which the VMM is running. 


Virtual machines were first developed and used in 
the 1960s, with the best-known example being IBM’s 
VM/370 [Goldberg74]. Several properties of virtual 
machines have made them helpful for a wide variety of 
uses. First, they can create the illusion of multiple vir- 
tual machines on a single physical machine. These mul- 
tiple virtual machines can be used to run applications on 
different operating systems, to allow students to experi- 
ment conveniently with building their own operating 
system [Nieh00], to enable existing operating systems to 
run on shared-memory multiprocessors [Bugnion97], 
and to simulate a network of independent computers. 
Second, virtual machines can provide a software envi- 
ronment for debugging operating systems that is more 
convenient than using a physical machine. Third, virtual 
machines provide a convenient interface for adding 
functionality, such as fault injection [Buchacker01], pri- 
mary-backup replication [Bressoud96], and undoable 
disks. Finally, a WMM provides strong isolation 
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Figure 1: Virtual-machine structures. A virtual-machine monitor is a software layer that runs on a host platform and provides 
an abstraction of a complete computer system to higher-level software. The host platform may be the bare hardware (Type I 
VMM) or a host operating system (Type II VMM). The software running above the virtual-machine abstraction is called guest 


software (operating system and applications). 
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between virtual-machine instances. This isolation 
allows a single server to run multiple, untrusted applica- 
tions safely [Whitaker02, Meushaw00] and to provide 
security services such as monitoring systems for intru- 
sions [Chen01, Dunlap02, Barnett02]. 


As a layer of software, VMMs build on a lower- 
level hardware or software platform and provide an 
interface to higher-level software (Figure 1). In this 
paper, we are concerned with the lower-level platform 
that supports the VMM. This platform may be the bare 
hardware, or it may be a host operating system. Building 
the VMM directly on the hardware lowers overhead by 
reducing the number of software layers and enabling the 
VMM to take full advantage of the hardware capabili- 
ties. On the other hand, building the VMM on a host 
operating system simplifies the VMM by allowing it to 
use the host operating system’s abstractions. 


Our goal for this paper is to examine and reduce 
the performance overhead associated with running a 
VMM on a host operating system. Building it on a stan- 
dard Linux host operating system leads to an order of 
magnitude performance degradation compared to run- 
ning outside a virtual machine (a standalone system). 
However, we find that a few simple extensions to the 
host operating system reduces virtualization overhead to 
14-35% overhead, which is comparable to the speed of 
virtual machines that run directly on the hardware. 


The speed of a virtual machine plays a large part in 
determining the domains for which virtual machines can 
be used. Using virtual machines for debugging, student 
projects, and fault-injection experiments can be done 
even if virtualization overhead is quite high (e.g. 10x 
slowdown). However, using virtual machine in produc- 
tion environments requires virtualization overhead to be 
much lower. Our CoVirt project on computer security 
depends on running all applications inside a virtual 
machine [Chen01]. To keep the system usable in a pro- 
duction environment, we would like the speed of our 
virtual machine to be within a factor of 2 of a standalone 
system. 


The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
describes two ways to classify virtual machines, focus- 
ing on the higher-level interface provided by the VMM 
and the lower-level platform upon which the VMM is 
built. Section 3 describes UMLinux, which is the VMM 
we use in this paper. Section 4 describes a series of 
extensions to the host operating system that enable vir- 
tual machines built on the host operating system to 
approach the speed of those that run directly on the 
hardware. Section 5 evaluates the performance benefits 
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achieved by each host OS extension. Section 6 describes 
related work, and Section 7 concludes. 


2. Virtual machines 


Virtual-machine monitors can be classified along 
many dimensions. This section classifies VMMs along 
two dimensions: the higher-level interface they provide 
and the lower-level platform they build upon. 


The first way we can classify VMMs is according 
to how closely the higher-level interface they provide 
matches the interface of the physical hardware. VMMs 
such as VM/370 [Goldberg74] for IBM mainframes and 
VMware ESX Server [Waldspurger02] and VMware 
Workstation [Sugerman01] for x86 processors provide 
an abstraction that is identical to the hardware under- 
neath the VMM. Simulators such as Bochs [Boc] and 
Virtutech Simics [Magnusson95] also provide an 
abstraction that is identical to physical hardware, 
although the hardware they simulate may differ from the 
hardware on which they are running. 


Several aspects of virtualization make it difficult or 
slow for a VMM to provide an interface that is identical 
to the physical hardware. Some architectures include 
instructions whose behavior depends on whether the 
CPU is running in privileged or user mode (sensitive 
instructions), yet which can execute in user mode with- 
out causing a trap to the VMM [Robin00]. Virtualizing 
these sensitive-but-unprivileged instructions generally 
requires binary instrumentation, which adds significant 
complexity and may add significant overhead. In addi- 
tion, emulating I/O devices at the low-level hardware 
interface (e.g. memory-mapped I/O) causes execution to 
switch frequently between the guest operating system 
accessing the device and the VMM code emulating the 
device. To avoid the overhead associated with emulating 
a low-level device interface, most VMMs encourage or 
require the user to run a modified version of the guest 
operating system. For example, the VAX VMM security 
kernel [Karger91], VMware Workstation’s guest tools 
[Sugerman01], and Disco [Bugnion97] all add special 
drivers in the guest operating system to accelerate the 
virtualization of some devices. VMMs built on host 
operating systems often require additional modifications 
to the guest operating system. For example, the original 
version of SimOS adds special signal handlers to sup- 
port virtual interrupts and requires relinking the guest 
operating system into a different range of addresses 
[Rosenblum95]; similar changes are needed by User- 
Mode Linux [Dike00] and UMLinux [Buchacker01]. 


Other virtualization strategies make the higher- 
level interface further different from the underlying 
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hardware. The Denali isolation kernel does not support 
instructions that are sensitive but unprivileged, adds sev- 
eral virtual instructions and registers, and changes the 
memory management model [Whitaker02]. Microker- 
nels provide higher-level services above the hardware to 
support abstractions such as threads and inter-process 
communication [Golub90]. The Java virtual machine 
defines a virtual architecture that is completely indepen- 
dent from the underlying hardware. 


A second way to classify VMMs is according to 
the platform upon which they are built [Goldberg73]. 
Type I VMMs such as IBM’s VM/370, Disco, and 
VMware’s ESX Server are implemented directly on the 
physical hardware. Type IJ VMMs are built completely 
on top of a host operating system. SimOS, User-Mode 
Linux, and UMLinux are all implemented completely 
on top of a host operating system. Other VMMs are a 
hybrid between Type I and II: they operate mostly on the 
physical hardware but use the host OS to perform I/O. 
For example, VMware Workstation [Sugerman01] and 
Connectix VirtualPC [Con01] use the host operating 
system to access some virtual I/O devices. 


A host operating system makes a very convenient 
platform upon which to build a VMM. Host operating 
system provide a set of abstractions that map closely to 
each part of a virtual machine [Rosenblum95]. A host 
process provides a sequential stream of execution simi- 
lar to a CPU; host signals provide similar functionality 
to interrupts; host files and devices provide similar func- 
tionality to virtual I/O devices; host memory mapping 
and protection provides similar functionality to a virtual 
MMU. These features make it possible to implement a 
VMM as a normal user process with very little code. 


Other reasons contribute to the attractiveness of 
using a Type II VMM. Because a Type II VMM runs as 
a normal process, the developer or administrator of the 
VMM can use the full power of the host operating sys- 
tem to monitor and debug the virtual machine’s execu- 
tion. For example, the developer or administrator can 
examine or copy the contents of the virtual machine’s 
V/O devices or memory or attach a debugger to the vir- 
tual-machine process. Finally, the simplicity of Type I 
VMMs and the availability of several good open-source 
implementations make them an excellent platform for 
experimenting with virtual-machine services. 


A potential disadvantage of Type II VMMs is per- 
formance. Current host operating systems do not pro- 
vide sufficiently powerful interfaces to the bare 
hardware to support the intensive usage patterns of 
VMMs. For example, compiling the Linux 2.4.18 kernel 
inside the UMLinux virtual machine takes 18 times as 


long as compiling it directly on a Linux host operating 
system. VMMs that run directly on the bare hardware 
achieve much lower performance overhead. For exam- 
ple, VMware Workstation 3.1 compiles the Linux 2.4.18 
kernel with only a 30% overhead relative to running 
directly on the host operating system. 


The goal of this paper is to examine and reduce the 
order-of-magnitude performance overhead associated 
with running a VMM on a host operating system. We 
find that a few simple extensions to a host operating sys- 
tem can make it a much faster platform for running a 
VMM, while preserving the conceptual elegance of the 
Type II approach. 


3. UMLinux 


To conduct our study, we use a Type II VMM 
called UMLinux [Buchacker01]. UMLinux was devel- 
oped by researchers at the University of Erlangen-Niirn- 
berg for use in fault-injection experiments. UMLinux is 
a Type II VMM: the guest operating system and all 
guest applications run as a single process (the guest- 
machine process) on a host Linux operating system. 
UMLinux provides a higher-level interface to the guest 
operating system that is similar but not identical to the 
underlying hardware. As a result, the machine-depen- 
dent portion of the guest Linux operating system must 
be modified to use the interface provided by the VMM. 
Simple device drivers must be added to interact with the 
host abstractions used to implement the devices for the 
virtual machine; a few assembly-language instructions 
(e.g. iret and in/out) must be replaced with function 
calls to emulation code; and the guest kernel must be 
relinked into a different address range [Hoxer02]. About 
17,000 lines of code were added to the guest kernel to 
work on the new platform. Applications compiled for 
the host operating system work without modification on 
the guest operating system. 


UMLinux uses functionality from the host operat- 
ing system that maps naturally to virtual hardware. The 
guest-machine process serves as a virtual CPU; host 
files and devices serve as virtual I/O devices; a host 
TUN/TAP device serves as a virtual network; host sig- 
nals serve as virtual interrupts; and host memory map- 
ping and protection serve as a virtual MMU. The virtual 
machine’s memory is provided by a host file that is 
mapped into different parts of the guest-machine pro- 
cess’s address space. We store this host file in a memory 
file system (ramfs) to avoid needlessly writing to disk 
the virtual machine’s transient state. 


The address space of the guest-machine process 
differs from a normal host process because it contains 
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OxfffFFFLLE 
host operating 
system 


0xc0000000 
Oxbffffrftftt 


guest operating 
system 


0x70000000 
Oxé6fffffft 


guest application 


0x0 





Figure 2: UMLinux address space. As with all Linux 
processes, the host kernel address space occupies 
[oxc0000000, Oxff£ffffFF], and the host user address 
space occupies [0x0, 0xc0000000). The guest kernel 
occupies the upper portion of the host user space 
[0x70000000, 0xc0000000), and the current guest 
application occupies the remainder of the host user space 
[0x0, 0x70000000). 





both the host and guest operating system address ranges 
(Figure 2). In a standard Linux process, the operating 
system occupies addresses [0xc0000000, 
Oxff£fffEF£] while the application is given [0x0, 
0xc0000000). Because the UMLinux guest-machine 
process must hold both the host and guest operating sys- 
tems, the address space for the guest operating system 
must be moved to occupy [0x70000000, 
0xc0000000), which leaves [0x00000000, 
0x70000000) for guest applications. The guest kernel 
memory is protected using host mmap and munmap sys- 
tem calls. To facilitate this protection, UMLinux main- 
tains a virtual current privilege level, which is analogous 
to the x86 current privilege level. This is used to differ- 
entiate between guest user and guest kernel modes, and 
the guest kernel memory will be accessible or protected 
according to the virtual privilege level. 


Figure 3 shows the basic system structure of 
UMLinux. In addition to the guest-machine process, 
UMLinux uses a VMM process to implement the VMM. 


The VMM process serves two purposes: it redi- 
rects to the guest operating system signals and system 
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Figure 3: UMLinux system structure. UMLinux uses two 
host processes. The guest-machine process executes the guest 
operating system and all guest applications. The VMM 
process uses ptrace to mediate access between the guest- 
machine process and the host operating system. 





calls that would otherwise go to the host operating sys- 
tem, and it restricts the set of system calls allowed by 
the guest operating system. The VMM process uses 
ptrace to mediate access between the guest-machine 
process and the host operating system. Figure 4 shows 
the sequence of steps taken by UMLinux when a guest 
application issues a system call. 


The VMM process is also invoked when the guest 
kernel returns from its SIGUSR1 handler and when the 
guest kernel protects its address space from the guest 
application process. A similar sequence of context 
switches occurs on each memory, I/O, and timer excep- 
tion received by the guest-machine process. 


4. Host OS support for Type IT VMMs 


A host operating system makes an elegant and con- 
venient base upon which to build and run a VMM such 
as UMLinux. Each virtual hardware component maps 
naturally to an abstraction in the host OS, and the 
administrator can interact conveniently with the guest- 
machine process just as it does with other host pro- 
cesses. However, while a host OS provides sufficient 
functionality to support a VMM, it does not provide the 
primitives needed to support a VMM efficiently. 


In this section, we investigate three bottlenecks 
that occur when running a Type II VMM, and we elimi- 
nate these bottlenecks through simple changes to the 
host OS. 


We find that three bottlenecks are responsible for 
the bulk of the virtualization overhead. First, 
UMLinux’s system structure with two separate host pro- 
cesses causes an inordinate number of context switches 
on the host. Second, switching between the guest kernel 
and the guest user space generates a large number of 
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guest 
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1. guest application issues system call; intercepted by VMM process via ptrace 


2. VMM process changes system call to no-op (getpid) 


3. getpid returns; intercepted by VMM process 


4. VMM process sends SIGUSRI signal to guest SIGUSR1 handler 
5. guest SIGUSRI handler calls mmap to allow access to guest kernel data; intercepted by VMM process 


6. VMM process allows mmap to pass through 
7. mmap returns to VMM process 


8. VMM process returns to guest SIGUSR1 handler, which handles the guest application’s system call 


Figure 4: Guest application system call. This picture shows the steps UMLinux takes to transfer control to the guest operating 
system when a guest application process issues a system call. The mmap call in the SIGUSR1 handler must reside in guest user 
space. For security, the rest of the SIGUSR1 handler should reside in guest kernel space. The current UMLinux implementation 
includes an extra section of trampoline code to issue the mmap; this trampoline code is started by manipulating the guest machine 
process’s context and finishes by causing a breakpoint to the VMM process; the VMM process then transfers control back to the 


guest-machine process by sending a SIGUSR1. 





memory protection operations. Third, switching 
between two guest application processes generates a 
large number of memory mapping operations. 


4.1. Extra host context switches 


The VMM process in UMLinux uses ptrace to 
intercept key events (system calls and signals) executed 
by the guest-machine process. ptrace is a powerful 
tool for debugging, but using it to create a virtual 
machine causes the host OS to context switch frequently 
between the guest-machine process and the VMM pro- 
cess (Figure 4). 


We can eliminate most of these context switches 
by moving the VMM process’s functionality into the 
host kernel. We encapsulate the bulk of the VMM pro- 
cess functionality in a VMM loadable kernel module. 
We also modified a few lines in the host kernel’s system 
call and signal handling to transfer control to the VMM 


kernel module when the guest-machine process executes 
a system call or receives a signal. The VMM kernel 
module and other hooks in the host kernel were imple- 
mented in 150 lines of code (not including comments). 


Moving the VMM process’s functionality into the 
host kernel drastically reduces the number of context 
switches in UMLinux. For example, transferring control 
to the guest kernel on a guest system call can be done in 
just two context switches (Figure 5). It also simplifies 
the system conceptually, because the VMM kernel mod- 
ule has more control over the guest-machine process 
than is provided by ptrace. For example, the VMM 
kernel module can change directly the protections of the 
guest-machine process’s address space, whereas the 
ptracing VMM process must cause the guest-machine 
process to make multiple system calls to change protec- 
tions. 
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guest operating system 


VMM kernel module 
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host operating system 


1. guest application issues system call; intercepted 
by VMM kernel module 

2. VMM kernel module calls mmap to allow access 
to guest kernel data 

3. mmap returns to VMM kernel module 

4. VMM kernel module sends SIGUSR1 to guest 
SIGUSRI handler 


Figure 5: Guest application system call with VMM kernel 
module. This picture shows the steps taken by UMLinux with 
a VMM kernel module to transfer control to the guest 
operating system when a guest application issues a system 
call. 





4.2. Protecting guest kernel space from 
guest application processes 


The guest-machine process switches frequently 
between guest user mode and guest kernel mode. The 
guest kernel is invoked to service guest system calls and 
other exceptions issued by a guest application process 
and to service signals initiated by virtual I/O devices. 
Each time the guest-machine process switches from 
guest kernel mode to guest user mode, it must first pre- 
vent access to the guest kernel’s portion of the address 
space [0x70000000, 0xc0000000). Similarly, each 
time the guest-machine process switches from guest 
user mode to guest kernel mode, it must first enable 
access to the guest kernel’s portion of the address space. 
The guest-machine process performs these address 
space manipulations by making the host system calls 
mmap, munmap, and mprotect. 


Unfortunately, calling mmap, munmap, or mpro- 
tect on large address ranges incurs significant over- 
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head, especially if the guest kernel accesses many pages 
in its address space. In contrast, a standalone host 
machine incurs very little overhead when switching 
between user mode and kernel mode. The page table on 
x86 processors need not change when switching 
between kernel mode and user mode, because the page 
table entry for a page can be set to simultaneously allow 
kernel-mode access and prevent user-mode access. 


We developed two solutions that use the x86 paged 
segments and privilege modes to eliminate the overhead 
incurred when switching between guest kernel mode 
and guest user mode. Linux normally uses paging as its 
primary mechanism for translation and protection, using 
segments only to switch between privilege levels. Linux 
uses four segments: kernel code segment, kernel data 
segment, user code segment, and user data segment. 
Normally, all four segments span the entire address 
range. Linux normally runs all host user code in CPU 
privilege ring 3 and runs host kernel code in CPU privi- 
lege ring 0. Linux uses the supervisor-only bit in the 
page table to prevent code running in CPU privilege ring 
3 from accessing the host operating system’s data (Fig- 
ure 6). 


Our first solution protects the guest kernel space 
from guest user code by changing the bound on the user 
code and data segments (Figure 7). When the guest- 
machine process is running in guest user mode, the 
VMM kernel module shrinks the user code and data seg- 
ments to span only [0x0, 0x70000000). When the 
guest-machine process is running in guest kernel mode, 
the VMM kernel module grows the user code and data 
segments to its normal range of [0x0, OxfffffffF]. 
This solution added only 20 lines of code to the VMM 
kernel module and is the solution we currently use. 


One limitation of the first solution is that it 
assumes the guest kernel space occupies a contiguous 
region directly below the host kernel space. Our second 
solution allows the guest kernel space to occupy arbi- 
trary ranges of the address space within [0x0, 
0xc0000000) by using the page table’s supervisor- 
only bit to distinguish between guest kernel mode and 
guest user mode (Figure 8). In this solution, the VMM 
kernel module marks the guest kernel’s pages as accessi- 
ble only by supervisor code (ring 0-2), then runs the 
guest-machine process in ring 1 while in guest kernel 
mode. When running in ring 1, the CPU can access 
pages marked as supervisor in the page table, but it can- 
not execute privileged instructions (such as changing the 
segment descriptor). To prevent the guest-machine pro- 
cess from accessing host kernel space, the VMM kernel 
module shrinks the user code and data segment to span 
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Figure 6: Segment and page protections when running a 
normal Linux host processes. A normal Linux host process 
runs in CPU privilege ring 3 and uses the user code and data 
segment. The segment bounds allow access to all addresses, 
but the supervisor-only bit in the page table prevents the host 
process from accessing the host operating system’s data. In 
order to protect the guest kernel’s data with this setup, the 
guest-machine process must munmap or mprotect 
[0x70000000, 0xc0000000) before switching to guest 
user mode. 





only [0x0, 0xc0000000). The guest-machine process 
runs in ring 3 while in guest user mode, which prevents 
guest user code from accessing the guest kernel’s data. 
This allows the VMM kernel module to protect arbitrary 
pages in [0x0, 0xc0000000) from guest user mode 
by setting the supervisor-only bit on those pages. It does 
still require the host kernel and user address ranges to 
each be contiguous. 


4.3. Switching between guest application 
processes 


A third bottleneck in a Type II VMM occurs when 
switching address spaces between guest application pro- 
cesses. Changing guest address spaces means changing 
the current mapping between guest virtual pages and the 
page in the virtual machine’s “physical” memory file. 
Changing this mapping is done by calling munmap for 
the outgoing guest application process’s virtual address 
space, then calling mmap for each resident virtual page 
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Figure 7: Segment and page protections when running the 
guest-machine process in guest user mode (solution 1). 
This solution protects the guest kernel space from guest 
application processes by changing the bound on the user code 
and data segments to [0x0, 0x70000000) when running 
guest user code. When the guest-machine process switches to 
guest kernel mode, the VMM kernel module grows the user 
code and data segments to its normal range of [0x0, 
OxfffffffF]. 





in the incoming guest application process. UMLinux 
minimizes the calls to mmap by doing it on demand, i.e. 
as the incoming guest application process faults in its 
address space. Even with this optimization, however, 
UMLinux generates a large number of calls to mmap, 
especially when the working sets of the guest applica- 
tion processes are large. 


To improve the speed of guest context switches, 
we enhance the host OS to allow a single process to 
maintain several address space definitions. Each address 
space is defined by a separate set of page tables, and the 
guest-machine processes switches between address 
space definitions via a new host system call switch- 
guest. To switch address space definitions, switch- 
guest needs only to change the pointer to the current 
first-level page table. This task is much faster than 
mmap’ing each virtual page of the incoming guest 
application process. We modify the guest kernel to use 
switchguest when context switching from one guest 
application process to another. We reuse initialized 
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Figure 8: Segment and page protections when running the 
guest-machine process (solution 2). This solution protects 
the guest kernel space from guest application processes by 
marking the guest kernel’s pages as accessible only by code 
running in CPU privilege ring 0-2 and running the guest- 
machine process in ring 1 when executing guest kernel code. 
To prevent the guest-machine process from accessing host 
kernel space, the VMM kernel module shrinks the user code 
and data segment to span only [0x0, 0xc0000000). 





address space definitions to minimize the overhead of 
creating guest application processes. We take care to 
prevent the guest-machine process from abusing 
switchguest by limiting it to 1024 different address 
spaces and checking all parameters carefully. This opti- 
mization added 340 lines of code to the host kernel. 


5. Performance results 


This section evaluates the performance benefits 
achieved by each of the optimizations described in Sec- 
tion 4. 


We first measure the performance of three impor- 
tant primitives: a null system call, switching between 
two guest application processes (each with a 64 KB 
working set), and transferring 10 MB of data using TCP 
across a 100 Mb/s Ethernet switch. The first two of these 
microbenchmarks come from the Imbench suite 
[McVoy96]. 
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We also measure performance on three mac- 
robenchmarks. POV-Ray is a CPU-intensive ray-tracing 
program. We render the benchmark image from the 
POV-Ray distribution at quality 8. kernel-build compiles 
the complete Linux 2.4.18 kernel (make bzImage). 
SPECweb99 measures web server performance, using 
the 2.0.36 Apache web server. We configure 
SPECweb99 with 15 simultaneous connections spread 
over two clients connected to a 100 Mb/s Ethernet 
switch. kernel-build and SPECweb99 exercise the vir- 
tual machine intensively by making many system calls. 
They are similar to the I/O-intensive and kernel-inten- 
sive workloads used to evaluate Cellular Disco 
[Govil00]. All workloads start with a warm guest file 
cache. Each results represents the average of 5 runs. 
Variance across runs is less than 3%. 


All experiments are run on an computer with an 
AMD Athlon 1800+ CPU, 256 MB of memory, and a 
Samsung SV4084 IDE disk. The guest kernel is Linux 
2.4.18 ported to UMLinux, and the host kernels for 
UMLinux are all Linux 2.4.18 with different degrees of 
support for VMMs. All virtual machines are configured 
with 192 MB of “physical” memory. The virtual hard 
disk for UMLinux is stored on a raw disk partition on 
the host to avoid double buffering the virtual disk data in 
the guest and host file caches and to prevent the virtual 
machine from benefitting unfairly from the host’s file 
cache. The host and guest file systems have the same 
versions of all software (based on RedHat 6.2). 


We measure baseline performance by running 
directly on the host operating system (standalone). The 
host uses the same hardware and software installation as 
the virtual-machine systems and has access to the full 
256 MB of host memory. 


We use VMware Workstation 3.1 to illustrate the 
performance of VMMs that are built directly on the host 
hardware. We chose VMware Workstation because it 
executes mostly on host hardware and because it is 
regarded widely as providing excellent performance. 
However, note that VMware Workstation may be slower 
than a Type I VMM that is ideal for the purposes of 
comparing with UMLinux. First, VMware Workstation 
issues I/O through the host OS rather than controlling 
the host I/O devices directly. Second, unlike UMLinux, 
VMware Workstation can support unmodified guest 
operating systems, and this capability forces VMware 
Workstation to do extra work to provide the same inter- 
face to the guest OS as the host hardware does. The con- 
figuration for VMware Workstation matches that of the 
other virtual-machine systems, except that VMware 
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Workstation uses the host disk partition’s cacheable 
block device for its virtual disk. 


Figures 9 and 10 summarize results from all per- 
formance experiments. 


The original UMLinux is hundreds of times slower 
for null system calls and context switches and is not able 
to saturate the network. UMLinux is 8x as slow as the 
standalone host on SPECweb99, 18x as slow as the stan- 
dalone host on kernel-build and 10% slower than the 
standalone host on POV-Ray. Because POV-Ray is com- 
pute-bound, it does not interact much with the guest ker- 
nel and thus incurs little virtualization overhead. The 
overheads for SPECweb99 and kernel-build are higher 
because they issue more guest kernel calls, each of 
which must be trapped by the VMM kernel module and 
reflected back to the guest kernel by sending a signal. 


VMMs that are built directly on the hardware exe- 
cute much faster than a Type II VMM without host OS 
support. VMware Workstation 3.1 executes a null sys- 
tem call nearly as fast as the standalone host, can satu- 
rate the network, and is within a factor of 5 of the 
context switch time for a standalone host. VMware 
Workstation 3.1 incurs an overhead of 6-30% on the 
intensive macrobenchmarks (SPECweb99 and kernel- 
build). 


Our first optimization (Section 4.1) moves the 
VMM functionality into the kernel. This improves per- 
formance by a factor of about 2-3 on the microbench- 
marks, and by a factor of about 2 on the intensive 
macrobenchmarks. 


Our second optimization (Section 4.2) uses seg- 
ment bounds to eliminate the need to call mmap, mun- 
map, and mprotect when switching between guest 
kernel mode and guest user mode. Adding this optimiza- 
tion improves performance on null system calls and con- 
text switches by another factor of 5 (beyond the 
performance with just the first optimization) and enables 
UMLinux to saturate the network. Performance on the 
two intensive macrobenchmarks improves by a factor of 
3-4. 


Our final optimization (Section 4.3) maintains 
multiple address space definitions to speed up context 
switches between guest application processes. This opti- 
mization has little effect on benchmarks with only one 
main application process, but it has a dramatic affect on 
benchmarks with more than one main application pro- 
cess. Adding this optimization improves the context 
switch microbenchmark by a factor of 13 and improves 
kernel-build by a factor of 2. 


With all three host OS optimizations to support 
VMMs, UMLinux runs all macrobenchmarks well 
within our performance target of a factor of 2 relative to 
standalone. POV-Ray incurs 1% overhead; kernel-build 
incurs 35% overhead; and SPECweb99 incurs 14% 
overhead. These overheads are comparable to those 
attained by VMware Workstation 3.1. 


The largest remaining source of virtualization 
overhead for kernel-build is the cost and frequency of 
handling memory faults. kernel-build creates a large 
number of guest application processes, each of which 
maps its executable pages on demand. Each demand- 
mapped page causes a signal to be delivered to the guest 
kernel, which must then ask the host kernel to map the 
new page. In addition, UMLinux currently does not sup- 
port the ability to issue multiple outstanding I/Os on the 
host. We plan to update the guest disk driver to take 
advantage of non-blocking I/O when it becomes avail- 
able on Linux. 


6. Related work 


User-Mode Linux is a Type II VMM that is very 
similar to UMLinux [Dike00]. Our discussion of User- 
Mode Linux assumes a configuration that protects guest 
kernel memory from guest application processes (jail 
mode). The major technical difference between the 
User-Mode Linux and UMLinux is that User-Mode 
Linux uses a separate host process for each guest appli- 
cation process, while UMLinux runs all guest code in a 
single host process. Assigning each guest application 
process to a separate host process technique speeds up 
context switches between guest application processes, 
but it leads to complications such as keeping the shared 
portion of the guest address spaces consistent and diffi- 
cult synchronization issues when switching guest appli- 
cation processes [Dike02a]. 


User-Mode Linux in jail mode is faster than 
UMLinux (without host OS support) on context 
switches (157 vs. 2029 microseconds) but slower on 
system calls (296 vs. 96 microseconds) and network 
transfers (54 vs. 39 seconds). User-Mode Linux in jail 
mode is faster on kernel-build (1309 vs. 2294 seconds) 
and slower on SPECweb99 (200 vs. 172 seconds) than 
UMLinux without host OS support. 


Concurrently with our work on host OS support 
for VMMs, the author of User-Mode Linux proposed 
modifying the host OS to support multiple address space 
definitions for a single host process [Dike02a]. Like the 
optimization in Section 4.3, this would speed up 
switches between guest application processes and allow 
User-Mode Linux to run all guest code in a single host 
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Figure 9: Microbenchmark results. This figure compares the performance of different virtual-machine monitors on three 
microbenchmarks: a null guest system call, context switching between two 64 KB guest application processes, and receiving 10 
MB of data over the network. The first four bars represent the performance of UMLinux with increasing support from the host OS. 
Each optimization level is cumulative, i.e. it includes all optimizations of the bars to the left. The performance of a standalone 
host (no VMM) is shown for reference. Without support from the host OS, UMLinux is much slower than a standalone host. 
Adding three extensions to the host OS improves the performance of UMLinux dramatically. 
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Figure 10: Macrobenchmark results. This figure compares the performance of different virtual-machine monitors on three 
macrobenchmarks: the POV-Ray ray tracer, compiling a kernel, and SPECweb99. The first four bars represent the performance 
of UMLinux with increasing support from the host OS. Each optimization level is cumulative, i.e. it includes all optimizations 
of the bars to the left. The performance of a standalone host (no VMM) is shown for reference. Without support from the host 
OS, UMLinux is much slower than a standalone host. Adding three extensions to the host OS allows UMLinux to approach the 
speed of a Type 1 VMM. 
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process. Implementation of this optimization is cur- 
rently underway [Dike02b], though User-Mode Linux 
still uses two separate host processes, one for the guest 
kernel and one for all guest application processes. We 
currently use UMLinux for our CoVirt research project 
on virtual machines [Chen01] because running all guest 
code in a single host process is simpler, uses fewer host 
resources, and simplifies the implementation of our 
VMM-based replay service (ReVirt) [Dunlap02]. 


The SUNY Palladium project used a combination 
of page and segment protections on x86 processors to 
divide a single address space into separate protection 
domains [Chiueh99]. Our second solution for protecting 
the guest kernel space from guest application processes 
(Section 4.2) uses a similar combination of x86 features. 
However, the SUNY Palladium project is more complex 
because it needs to support a more general set of protec- 
tion domains than UMLinux. 


Reinhardt, et al. implemented extensions to the 
CM-5’s operating system that enabled a single process 
to create and switch between multiple address spaces 
{Reinhardt93]. This capability was added to support the 
Wisconsin Wind Tunnel’s parallel simulation of parallel 
computers. 


7. Conclusions and future work 


Virtual-machine monitors that are built on a host 
operating system are simple and elegant, but they are 
currently an order of magnitude slower than running 
outside a virtual machine, and much slower than VMMs 
that are built directly on the hardware. We examined the 
sources of overhead for a VMM that run on a host oper- 
ating system. 


We found that three bottlenecks are responsible for 
the bulk of the performance overhead. First, the host OS 
required a separate host user process to control the main 
guest-machine process, and this generated a large num- 
ber of host context switches. We eliminated this bottle- 
neck by moving the small amount of code that 
controlled the guest-machine process into the host ker- 
nel. Second, switching between guest kernel and guest 
user space generated a large number of memory protec- 
tion operations on the host. We eliminated this bottle- 
neck in two ways. One solution modified the host user 
segment bounds; the other solution modified the seg- 
ment bounds and ran the guest-machine process in CPU 
privilege ring 1. Third, switching between two guest 
application processes generated a large number of mem- 
ory mapping operations on the host. We eliminated this 
bottleneck by allowing a single host process to maintain 
several address space definitions. In total, 510 lines of 
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code were added to the host kernel to support these three 
optimizations. 


With all three optimizations, performance of a 
Type IT VMM on macrobenchmarks improved to within 
14-35% overhead relative to running on a standalone 
host (no VMM), even on benchmarks that exercised the 
MM intensively. The main remaining source of over- 
head was the large number of guest application pro- 
cesses created in one benchmark (kernel-build) and 
accompanying page faults from demand mapping in the 
executable. 


In the future, we plan to reduce the size of the host 
operating system used to support a VMM. Much of the 
code in the host OS can be eliminated, because the 
MM uses only a small number of system calls and 
abstractions in the host OS. Reducing the code size of 
the host OS will help make Type II VMMs a fast and 
trusted base for future virtual-machine services. 
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ABSTRACT 


Recent efforts aimed at improving the scalability of 
the Java™ platform have focused primarily on the safe 
collocation of multiple applications in the virtual 
machine. This is often beneficial for various 
performance metrics, but ultimately leads to a single- 
user multitasking environment. The lack of multi-user 
capabilities forms a barrier to the scalability of 
multitasking virtual machines, as it requires one per 
user. In this paper we demonstrate how to enhance a 
multitasking virtual machine with multi-user support. 
In particular, users can securely manipulate their 
private files, load their own native libraries without 
endangering other computations, and use all standard 
APIs. Auxiliary processes are needed to provide 
multiple operating system resource and user contexts, 
but no modifications are needed to the operating 
system itself. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Program execution environments based on safe 
languages have become an important part of the 
computing landscape, as demonstrated by a growing 
number of middleware systems taking advantage of 
the Java platform [GJS+00]. The scalability of the 
underlying virtual machines is key to efficient 
resource utilization and consequently to widespread 
acceptance of safe languages. Several recent projects 
have demonstrated that scalability can be improved by 
re-architecting the run-time system or by program 
transformations that enable execution of multiple 
applications in a single instance of the virtual machine 
with certain degrees of application isolation [HCC+98, 
BV99,BHL00,CD01]. Although the results of these 
efforts differ considerably with respect to features 
available and performance, they are invariably 
multitasking single-user environments. 


The single-user behavior manifests itself in several 
ways. First, since the run-time system executes as a 
single operating system (OS) process, with a single set 
of user privileges and session attributes, private files 
of only the user whose effective user id the virtual 
machine process has can be accessed. Typically 
‘running as root’ to address this problem is not an 
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option, as it is dangerous from the security viewpoint. 
Setting the effective user id affects the whole process, 
which would only be correct if all file access 
operations performed by the virtual machine were 
serialized. The second issue concerns user-supplied 
native libraries. Most multitasking systems based on 
safe languages do not allow such code, since a 
malfunction might jeopardize the whole environment 
and all the applications in it. Finally, the correct 
execution of certain core components of the safe 
language platform, such as the windowing subsystem, 
is not guaranteed in presence of multiple users, or 
even when a single user runs multiple applications that 
require such components. The issue here is the 
interference of unrelated computations via global state 
of core native libraries. 


Our previous work has demonstrated that collocating 
of computations in a multitasking virtual machine 
combined with aggressive sharing of run-time data 
structures can improve performance and significantly 
decrease start-up time and memory footprint [CD01]. 
To fully realize its potential, this approach must 
address the multi-user issues mentioned above. A case 
in point is thin-client environments where stateless 
desktop consoles access a shared pool of 
computational resources in one or more powerful 
servers [SLN99]. At peak times the number of active 
users on a single Sun Ray™ installation can reach 
hundreds. If every user runs just a single application in 
a dedicated Java virtual machine (JVM™), the 
combined resource requirements severely stress the 
system and negatively impact the user experience. The 
bottom line is that a single multi-user multitasking 
virtual machine offers the potential to utilize resources 
better than a collection of single-user multitasking 
virtual machines, just as a single-user multitasking 
virtual machine scales better than a collection of 
virtual machines each executing a single application. 


This paper demonstrates that it is possible to construct 
a complete and fully compliant multitasking multi- 
user virtual machine for executing programs written in 
the Java™ programming language. Our solutions take 
advantage of the existing OS infrastructure and do not 
require high engineering effort. In particular, we 
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enhance the Multitasking Virtual Machine (or MVM) 
[CD01] with the ability to execute applications of 
different users. This includes correct maintaining of 
user identity, including access control of users’ private 
files, the ability to run user-supplied native code 
safely, and a mechanism to ensure correct operation of 
core native libraries in the presence of multiple users. 
The last feature is based on a novel technique that 
transparently replicates the global state of shared 
libraries. The first two enhancements take advantage 
of the ability to pass open file descriptors among 
processes and improve on MVM's ability to isolate 
native code. 


The rest of the paper is structured as follows. Section 2 
contains an overview of the architecture, Sections 3-5 
describe the handling of user identity, user-supplied 
native code, and core native libraries, respectively, 
along with performance details. A discussion of design 
alternatives and related work is given in Section 6. 


2 ARCHITECTURE OVERVIEW 
The proposed multi-user virtual machine architecture, 
dubbed MVM-2, is described later on, after an 
introduction to MVM (this term will consistently refer 
to the previous version of the system [CD01)). 


2.1 Background on MVM 

MYM is a general-purpose virtual machine for 
executing multiple applications, written in the Java 
programming language, on behalf of a single user. It is 
based on the Java HotSpot™ virtual machine (referred 
to from now on as HSVM) [Sun00a] and its client 
compiler, version 1.3.1 for the Solaris™ Operating 
Environment [MMO01]. In experiments described in the 
following three sections version 2.9 of the operating 
environment was used, running ona Sun Enterprise™ 
3500 server with four UltraSPARC™ II processors 
and 4GB of main memory. 


Applications executing in MVM are referred to as 
isolates [JCP01]. MVM-aware applications, such as 
application server engines, can use the provided API 
to control the life-cycle (e.g., creation and 
asynchronous termination) of other isolates. The main 
(first) isolate does not have to be a server — it can be 
any application written in the Java programming 
language. A simple example of the API is the creation 
of an isolate, which will execute MyClass with a single 
argument “abc”: 

new Isolate(“MyClass”, new String[] {“abc”}).start(...); 


The key design principle of MVM was to examine 
each component of the JVM and determine whether 
sharing it among isolates can lead to any interference 
among them. Non-shareable components are either 
replicated on a per-isolate basis or made isolate re- 
entrant, that is, usable by many isolates without 
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causing any inter-isolate interference. They include 
static fields, class initialization state, and instances of 
java.lang.Class. 


Shareable components that require modification to 
become isolate re-entrant include the constant pool, 
the interpreter, the dynamic compiler, and the code it 
produces. An arbitrary number of isolates in MVM 
can share the code (bytecode and compiled) of both 
core and application classes. Runtime modifications 
make the replication of non-shareable components 
transparent. In effect, each application “believes” it 
executes in its own private JVM, as there is no 
interference due to mutable run-time data structures 
visible directly or indirectly by the application code. 
Similarly, certain Java Development Kit (JDK™) 
classes, such as System and Runtime had to be modified 
to make operations such as System.exit() apply only to 
the calling isolate. 


The heaps of isolates are logically disjoint. The 
separation of isolates’ data sets in MVM implies that 
isolates cannot directly share objects, and the only way 
for isolates to communicate is to use copying 
communication mechanisms, either standard ones, 
such as sockets, or low-level custom protocols 
[PCD+02]. Another option is to use links, which are a 
low-level isolate-to-isolate communication mechanism 
introduced by the isolate API [JCP01]. 


In MVM most of the class representation is shared, 
and so is the class loading, linking, and run-time 
compilation effort. In particular, only when a class is 
loaded into MVM for the first time the actual file 
fetching, parsing, verification, building of a main- 
memory run-time representation of the class, and 
several other steps are performed. They do not need to 
be repeated when another isolate uses the same class. 


2.2 Process Model 

Essential to bringing multi-user capabilities to MVM 
is a process model that encapsulates the ideas of 
protection and access control. In our design, a single 
instance of MVM-2 exists as one process. It contains 
multiple isolates. Isolates may be started within the 
JVM by different users through a separate login 
program called Jlogin, written in C. Jlogin 
corresponds to a notion of a user session, and is used 
to start a single isolate — the user simply types in the 
name of the main class and its arguments, similarly to 
running the standard “java” command. 


After session initialization, Jlogin serves as a daemon 
process that services certain requests issued by the 
initial isolate in the session; these requests are related 
to (i) user identity — this breaks down into several sub- 
cases: accessing the file system, accessing 
environment information related to the user session 
(i.e., an instance of Jlogin), and maintaining user 
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identity and session attributes across process creation 
via the Runtime.exec() method, and (ii) interacting with 
user-supplied native code. The Jlogin process has the 
effective user id and associate privileges of the actual 
user, regardless of process attributes of MVM-2 
(Figure 1). 


The initial isolate has its standard input/output/error 
streams connected appropriately to its Jlogin process; 
these streams may be shared with descendent isolates 
(isolates created in the course of the program 
execution, and not by spawning another Jlogin 
process) if the initial one sets them so. Each isolate, 
regardless of how it was created, has its own instance 
of Jlogin (lazily created for non-initial isolates), so that 
a failure of native code associated with one isolate 
does not affect the others. Optimizations to this basic 
scheme, such as optional association of multiple 
isolates with a single Jlogin process, are not further 
pursued in this paper. 


Each user can have multiple sessions. To simplify 
further discussion let us assume that the initial process 
does not spawn further isolates and that there is only 
one Jlogin per user. 


The first isolate of MVM-2 is a simple application 
called Mserver that listens on a socket for connections 
from Jlogin processes. Each new Jlogin connects to 
Mserver and the two exchange information such as 
relevant environment variables and user settings. 
Jlogin then sends a request to Mserver to create an 
isolate to run the application the user specified when 
starting that Jlogin instance. The isolate connects to its 
Jlogin's standard input, output, and error streams. 
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Figure 1. Three users execute applications in 
MVM-2; each of them has an instance of the Jlogin 
process. 


Multiple Jlogin processes from different users can 
connect to the Mserver to launch their applications 
within the same instance of MVM-2. 


3. USER IDENTITY 

In MVM-2 the user identity and session attributes of 
Jlogin are associated with isolates. In particular, users 
are able to access their private files securely, and at the 
same time are not able to elevate their own privilege 
or circumvent the OS access control mechanisms. 
Moreover, user identity is properly preserved across 
process creation. These issues are discussed below. 


3.1 File Access 

A straightforward approach to enable secure file 
access for multiple users might be to modify the JVM 
so that it performs explicit access control checks for 
file operations that are at least as restrictive as the 
underlying OS. Upon a user request, the JVM would 
first decide whether a file system operation was 
permitted for that user and if so, perform that 
operation. This scheme would work successfully if the 
JVM itself had the right to perform all the operations 
requested by all users — if it was running as root on a 
UNIX® system, for example. However, running the 
JVM itself with the highest privilege could damage the 
system if the JVM itself crashes or is compromised. 
Moreover, properly emulating the underlying system's 
access rights checks seems quite complex. 


To address these issues we have designed the Remote 
File Access (RFA) subsystem of MVM-2. RFA 
forwards certain file system operations, such as file 
opening or deleting, to the Jlogin process associated 
with the requesting isolate. To accomplish this, open 
file descriptors must be passed between the MVM-2 
and Jlogin processes. This feature is available in 
several UNIX inter-process communication (IPC) 
mechanisms, such as unnamed stream pipes, UNIX 
domain sockets, or streams ([Stev90]. Our 
implementation of RFA uses doors [MM01], a high- 
performance IPC mechanism available on the Solaris 
Operating Environment. Operations such as read, 
write, seek, and close need not be done remotely, since 
they are just operations on opened file descriptors 
local to the virtual machine and are not subject to 
access control checks. Thus such performance-critical 
operations as reading, writing, and seeking do not 
incur the cost of IPC. Doors allow for examining 
clients’ credentials. In particular, the process id of the 
caller can be obtained. This information is used by 
Jlogin to verify that RFA requests are issued by the 
given instance of MVM-2. 


As Jlogin runs with the access privileges of the user 
who started the isolate, the OS access control 
mechanism for this process enforces the correct 
privilege level for the corresponding isolate. In this 
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way, no elevation of privilege occurs and access to the 
user's private files is permitted correctly, in 
accordance with the UNIX access control semantics. It 
is not required that MVM-2 run at the highest 
privilege level. It can be started by any non-privileged 
user. The Java security model is unmodified - 
appropriate permissions (i.e. instances of 
java.io.FilePermission) are still a necessary prerequisite to 
file access. 


As MVM-2 is JDK 1.3.1-compliant, it does not have 
the New I/O (NIO) APIs [Sun02], introduced in JDK 
1.4. One of the classes defined there, 
java.nio.channels.FileChannel, allows application code to 
create file locks held on behalf of the entire JVM (e.g., 
implemented through the fentl() system call). This is a 
potential interference point for multiple computations 
collocated in the same instance of the JVM. Similarly 
to how MVM-2 gives each isolate secure access to all 
of the corresponding user's files, a 1.4-compliant 
MVM-2 would forward file locking operations to 
Jlogin to provide locking semantics indistinguishable 
from a model in which each application executes in a 
dedicated virtual machine process. 


The commands implemented in the RFA protocol are 
the following: RFA_open (open a file given a 
pathname), RFA_mkdir (create a directory), RFA_mode 
(get the access mode bits), RFA_getmtime (get the 
modified time of a pathname), RFA_length (get the 
length of a file), RFA_access (check access to a given 
pathname), RFA_list (return a list of files in a given 
directory), RFA_setmtime (change the modified time of 
a file), RFA_remove (remove a given pathname), 
RFA_protect (write-protect a given pathname), and 
RFA_rename (rename a given pathname). These 
commands form a basic set of operations needed to 
implement the semantics of the java.io classes that 
operate on files. 


3.2 Process Creation 

Another issue related to user identity is creating new 
processes. The Java programming language allows 
applications to execute arbitrary programs as new 
processes via the exec() method of the java.lang.Runtime 
class, and to kill or wait for these processes via the 
methods of the java.lang.Process class. Standard 
implementations of the JVM utilize the fork/exec 
capabilities of the underlying OS to provide this 
functionality. 


MVM-2 ensures that a process started by an 
application running on behalf of a particular user 
inherits not just the privilege of that user, but also the 
environment of the process that launched that 
application. Running MVM-2 with root privileges and 
then “fork-exec-ing” it combined with using setuid() 
would not adequately address this issue, as the 
environment attributes would be of the MVM-2 
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process and not of the appropriate Jlogin process. Our 
solution is similar to the way MVM-2 deals with file 
accesses: requests to spawn a new process, to wait for 
its completion, or to kill it are forwarded to Jlogin of 
the current isolate. This guarantees that the new 
processes runs with both the correct user identity and 
inherits the appropriate environment properties (e.g., 
current directory, environment variables, etc.). 


3.3. Accessing Environment Properties 
Even though the Java platform does not provide an 
API to perform an equivalent of getenv() and setenv() 
available on the UNIX platforms, internally the JDK 
accesses the environment, for example to obtain the 
values of the TZ (time zone) and DISPLAY variables. 
MVM-2 forwards these requests to Jlogin. 


3.4 Changes to the JVM and the JDK 
RFA required only one minor change to HSVM: the 
file opening operation had to be modified to select the 
correct Jlogin process to forward the RFA request to. 
This operation, used internally by the native code of 
some core classes, is encapsulated in the internal JVM 
file opening call, which ultimately calls the OS. 


Changes were required to classes in the java.io 
package. The non-public abstract class FileSystem 
encapsulates the functionality of the file system for 
other classes in the package. It has a static method 
used to retrieve an object that represents the correct 
underlying file system, for example an instance of 
UnixFileSystem. The only change to FileSystem was to 
make this static method return an instance of 
RFAFileSystem instead. RFAFileSystem extends 
UnixFileSystem making remote RFA calls to forward 
requests to the appropriate instance of Jlogin. 


Supporting the required behavior of Runtime.exec() and 
the Process class requires modifications of the native 
methods of the sub-class of Process that implements 
process support for a particular OS. The modifications 
consist of forwarding the request for fork()/exec(), wait(), 
and kill() to the Jlogin process. Input, output, and error 
streams are properly set for the new process. Finally, 
minor changes were required for forwarding queries 
about environment attributes from MVM-2 to Jlogin. 


3.5 Performance 

There is no performance impact on file operations that 
do not require an IPC to Jlogin, such as reads and 
writes. Also, socket operations do not suffer any of the 
IPC overhead, since the original JDK java.net code did 
not have to be modified for MVM-2. 


Table 1 summarizes the overheads of RFA on 
java.io.File operations that need to be mediated by 
Jlogin. The additional cost is between 81% for mkdir() 
and 268% for lastModified(). The variance in relative 
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: overheads are explained 
Operation | Overhead | hy different costs of these 
open() 261% |operations when they are 
length) 257% | not forwarded to Jlogin: 
more expensive operations 

lastModified() 268% |such as mkdir() and list() 
renameTo() 125% incur relatively lower 
overhead than the cheaper 

setReadOnly() 146% |ones, such as length(). 
isFileQ) 178% | Moreover, open() incurs an 
f additional cost of passing 

San WED) 212% lan open file descriptor via 
list) 141% |a door call, which is more 
mkdir 81% |expensive than "plain" 
a “Jdoor calls. Even though 


Table 1. RFA overheads 
on java.io.File operations. 


the other operations do not 
need to pass open file 
‘ descriptors between Jlogin 
and MVM-2, they still need to be forwarded to Jlogin. 
Otherwise, insufficient level of privilege may prevent, 
for example, listing of a directory. 


The impact of these operations on the actual file 
manipulation depends on how many of them are 
issued relative to the number of reads and writes. For 
instance, opening a file (remote operation) followed 
by a hundred 80-byte FileOutputStream.write(byte[]) 
operations and a close (all local operations) is 27% 
more expensive than when run with an unmodified 
HSVM, while the same sequence with a thousand 
writes is 2.8% more expensive. Another micro- 
example can be the creation of a properties object 
from a file: 

new Properties().load(new FileInputStream(fileName)); 


The overheads depend on the size of the named file. 
For the flavormap.properties distributed with the JDK 
1.3.1 (size: 929 bytes) the overhead when compared to 
HSVM is 18%. For psfontj2d.properties (size: 10669 
bytes) the overhead is 7.7%. 


How this translates into application execution time 
overheads depends on the intensity of using RFA- 
mediated file operations. For example, the 
performance impact of RFA on the file system 
intensive javac benchmark from the SpecJVM98 
benchmark suite [Spec98], is less than 0.5%. 


4 USER-SUPPLIED NATIVE CODE 

The coexistence of programs written in a safe 
language with user-supplied, unsafe (native) code is 
convenient, as it enables direct access to hardware, OS 
resources, and legacy code and can improve 
performance. But the inherent lack of memory safety 
in native code may break the contract offered by a safe 
language. In the case of a single application executing 
in the JVM, a bug in an application (user-level) native 
library will disrupt or abnormally terminate this 


particular application only. The consequence of an 
errant native library carelessly loaded into MVM-2 
can be much more serious. In addition to causing the 
loading application to malfunction, such a library may 
corrupt the data of other applications, perform 
arbitrary operations with the privilege level of the 
virtual machine, or crash the whole virtual machine, 
causing denial of service. 


Memory safety is not the only issue, though. 
Guaranteeing the conflict-free use of system resources 
by the JVM and native code is equally important. 
Native code is written against two interfaces: the Java 
Native Interface (JNI) [Lian99], which is the sole 
interaction point between the JVM and the application, 
and the host OS interfaces, involving the usual 
libraries for I/O, threading, math, networking, etc. 
The latter is also the interface against which the JVM 
is written. The problem is that the JVM makes certain 
decisions regarding the use of the host OS interface 
and of available resources, and these decisions may 
conflict with their use by the user-supplied native 
code. For example, signal handlers may have to be 
instantiated to handle exceptions that are part of the 
operation of the JVM (e.g., to detect memory access 
and arithmetic exceptions). Another example is the 
JVM's choice of a memory management regime for 
purposes such as the allocation of thread stacks. In 
each of these cases an arbitrary use of any of these 
resources by user-supplied native code can cause the 
virtual machine to malfunction. 


MYM dealt with these issues by automatically and 
transparently executing user-supplied native libraries 
in a separate process. Each isolate that needs it and has 
the necessary permissions has one such process. This 
means that the only interface between the JVM and 
native libraries becomes JNI. There is then no implicit 
contract concerning memory management, threading, 
signal handling, and other issues. This refactoring 
solves the composability problem neatly. The native 
code in a separate process has full control of its own 
resources. There are no unexpected interactions with 
MVM via memory, signals, threads, and so on. 
However, the design of MVM's native code isolation 
was not suitable for multiple users. The problems are 
described in Sec. 4.2, which is followed by the 
description of the new design. First, the essential 
information on JNI is given. 


4.1 JNI Essentials 

JNI interacts with the JVM via downcalls (when a 
Java method calls a native method) and upcalls (when 
a native method requests a service from the JVM). 
Upcalls enable accessing static and instance fields and 
array elements, invoking methods, entering and 
exiting monitors, creating new objects, using 
reflection, and throwing and catching exceptions. 
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Downcalls result in calls to C or C++ functions, whose 
names are generated by the javah tool from the names 
of methods declared as native. The naming convention 
is Java_packageName_className_methodName. An 
optional signature may also be appended to the end of 
the name to support C++ or to disambiguate 
overloaded method names. The JVM uses this naming 
convention to bind the address of an exported function 
to that of the native method at invocation time. 


Upcalls are invoked via a JNI environment interface, a 
pointer to which is always passed as the first argument 
to all JNI upcalls and downcalls. Objects, classes, 
fields, and methods are never accessed directly, but 
rather via appropriate opaque references or identifiers. 
These references are meaningful only to the JNI 
functions, and shield native code from the details of 
particular implementations of JNI. 


4.2 Previous Native Code Isolation 

Native code isolation (NCI) is achieved in MVM by 
generating ahead of time a proxy library for each 
specified library holding native methods. For each 
function in the original library there is a function with 
the same name in the corresponding proxy library. The 
JVM's environment variable LD_LIBRARY_PATH is 
manipulated such that the virtual machine will load 
proxy libraries with the same name; the original 
(unmodified) libraries are loaded into a remote NCI 
process. From that point on, the proxy library and the 
NCI process orchestrate, transparently to the original 
native code, the forwarding of native method 
invocations and JNI upcalls across process boundaries. 


The functions in proxy libraries are redefined to 
forward their arguments, along with information 
uniquely identifying the function, to a dedicated, 
transparently created process. Upon receipt of such a 
request, the process executes the required function 
with the supplied arguments. Just before the execution 
of the function, the first received argument is replaced 
with a custom JNI environment pointer. This custom 
JNI environment redefines all JNI upcalls so that each 
of them ships all of its arguments along with its unique 
identifier back to MVM, where the upcall is 
dispatched to the JVM's actual implementation of the 
JNI call. Upcalls are always executed in the same 
thread that issued the original downcall. For instance, 
an exception thrown in an upcall has to be dispatched 
to the thread that caused the downcall. 


However, the proxy library approach proved to be 
inflexible for MVM-2 because: (i) it requires manual 
intervention to generate the proxy libraries before 
executing the application, (ii) loading multiple 
libraries in the same remote process is not dynamic, 
(iii) allocation of method identifiers is static and not 
unique across the JVM, (iv) the proxy library would 
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have to be redesigned to dispatch to different instances 
of Jlogin based on an isolate identifier. 


4.3 New Design 

As in previous design, in MVM-2 user-supplied native 
libraries are loaded into a separate process — in our 
current implementation Jlogin serves this purpose. All 
invocations of native methods and of JNI upcalls are 
executed remotely via door calls transparently to both 
Java methods and user-supplied native code. If an 
error occurs during the native method invocation, for 
instance if the Jlogin process aborts due to a bus error 
caused by a user-supplied native library, MVM-2 
throws a Java exception in the invoking thread. The 
exception is unchecked so that existing code is not 
broken, but still can be caught by applications coded 
to deal with unexpected failures. Just as in the proxy 
approach, a custom JNI environment pointer is used 
to ensure proper forwarding of upcalls back to 
MVM-2. 


Even though in MVM-2 multiple isolates transparently 
share class and method representations, different 
isolates from different users are unaffected by the 
behavior and bindings of each other's native methods. 
This includes correct handling of pathological cases 
such as different isolates resolving the same method of 
the same class to different native methods in different 
native libraries. To this end two identifiers are 
introduced: a global (JVM-unique) method id and an 
isolate-unique library id. 


A JVM-unique method id is assigned to each native 
method at class load time. This id is used in the Jlogin 
process to bind a native method id to the actual native 
code that should be called. The binding is performed 
in Jlogin which guarantees that a particular isolate's 
bindings do not affect the bindings of any other 
isolate. 


An isolate-unique id is assigned to each loaded library 
(during System.loadLibrary()), identifying a particular 
library in an isolate's Jlogin for the purposes of method 
resolution and unloading. This assignment is done at 
library load time by Jlogin, and the id is later used 
only between an isolate and its Jlogin. 


These two unique identifiers are sufficient to support 
library loading and unloading as well as method 
resolution and invocation with the required semantics 
of giving each isolate an illusion of being the only one 
in the entire virtual machine. 


4.4 Changes to the JVM 

Some modifications to the JVM itself were necessary 
in order to accomplish the goals of the new NCI 
protocol. MVM was modified to track per-isolate 
information needed to locate Jlogin for each isolate 
and to forward load and unload requests to the correct 
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remote Jlogin process. Similarly, the native method 
dispatching mechanism of the JVM was modified to 
forward the native call to the correct Jlogin process. 


Library loading modifications included decisions as to 
whether a native library should be loaded locally 
within the JVM itself and which libraries to load in the 
Jlogin processes. Libraries loaded by core classes 
should not be isolated, and native libraries needed for 
the actual implementation of NCI must not be isolated. 
In MVM-2 both of these cases are handled in the same 
way and are loaded into the virtual machine's process. 


On the other hand, user-supplied native libraries must 
be isolated. In our implementation of the JDK, 
instances of ClassLoader track the currently native 
loaded libraries for each class. This required 
modifications to determine which libraries to load 
remotely and which libraries are “trusted” system 
code. Finally, the HSVM code that builds run-time 
representations of methods from class files has been 
modified to assign JVM-unique method ids to native 
methods of loaded classes. 


4.5 Performance 

Much like the overheads of RFA, the performance 
impact of NCI depends on how often it is used. 
Isolates that do not invoke user-supplied native 
methods do not incur any performance penalties. 
Programs frequently issuing JNI calls may suffer 
significant overheads. For instance, an empty static 
downcall through NCI is about 588 times slower than 
the same call in an unmodified JVM (in absolute 
terms, the difference is between tens of microseconds 
versus tens of nanoseconds). Upcalls incur smaller yet 
significant penalties — a static method upcall is about 
45 times slower through NCI than in HSVM. The 
difference between the NCI's downcall and upcall 
overheads when compared to HSVM is explained by 
the fact that in HSVM upcalls are much more 
expensive than downcalls, and MVM-2 introduces the 
same overhead to both downcalls and upcalls. 
However, a vast majority of programs do not issue 
such a volume of JNI downcalls and/or upcalls related 
to non-core native libraries to make performance 
degradation due to this technique noticeable. 


5 VIRTUALIZING CORE LIBRARIES 
Core native libraries contain the implementations of 
native methods from core packages, distributed with 
the JDK. These libraries were typically coded without 
much thought directed toward safe in-JVM 
multitasking, let alone multiple users, and contain a 
substantial amount of static (global) state. To ensure 
isolation, each isolate needs to have its own copy of 
such state. 


It would seem desirable to handle core native libraries 
in the same way user-supplied native libraries are 
executed in MVM-2 -— in a separate process. This 
would provide each isolate with its own copy of core 
native libraries, and in particular with its own instance 
of their data segments. We experimented with this 
approach but soon discovered that certain components 
of the Java platform make extensive use of their native 
libraries, and the traffic across the JNI boundary may 
be heavy. Performance overheads made the use of this 
technique particularly unattractive for executing 
native code of core classes associated with the 
Abstract Window Toolkit (AWT). For example, 
during the start-up of the Notepad demo application 
distributed with the JDK there are 2592 downcalls and 
156 upcalls. NCI overheads (Sec. 4.4) increase start- 
up time by an order of magnitude. 


Core native libraries are as trusted and robust as the 
virtual machine itself, and are under full control (i.e., 
can be modified) of the JYM developers. This 
observation suggested that only a single instance of 
each of them may need to be loaded into the virtual 
machine, provided that the libraries are modified in 
two ways: their static state is (manually) replicated, 
and any interaction with the underlying OS is 
examined to guarantee the absence of inter-isolate 
interference. This approach still was not satisfactory, 
since depending on the JDK's implementation the 
amount of changes required to completely analyze and 
modify the core native libraries may be substantial. 
Moreover, the modifications would not extend to the 
X Window libraries, which are distributed with the 
operating system and not with the JDK; AWT native 
code depends on these libraries. GUI-enabled isolates 
would thus still interfere through the static state of, for 
example, libX11. 


The solution we eventually adopted has none of these 
performance and engineering disadvantages. It is 
based on a technique that allows for loading multiple 
instances of the same dynamic library into a single 
process. In particular, the advantages are (i) memory 
footprint related to core native libraries does not 
increase relative to HSVM, and (ii) only minor 
modifications to the JDK (about 20 lines of code) were 
required to apply this technique to the AWT 
subsystem to provide per-isolate static native state. 
The applicability to Swing/AWT is particularly 
interesting, as these JDK components generate large 
amounts of meta-data (loaded classes, compiled 
method, etc.). Since meta-data is shared in MVM-2, 
the ability to execute GUlI-enabled isolates increases 
the scope of memory footprint savings and at the same 
time applies MVM-2's start-up time reduction to 
interactive applications. 
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5.1 Basic Technique 

The Solaris Operating Environment supports a 
runtime linker auditing interface. Audit libraries can 
monitor and modify certain operations, such as 
mapping of shared binary objects into memory and the 
binding of symbols in a customized way [Sun00b]. 
Note that we use the term shared binary object to refer 
to a concatenation of relocatable objects (.0 files) that 
provides services that might be bound to a dynamic 
executable at runtime. A shared binary object may 
have dependencies on other shared object. In the 
linker/loader literature the typically used term is 
shared object, which may be confusing when used 
along the concepts from object-oriented programming. 


In order to isolate audit libraries from the symbol 
binding requirements of the audited applications and 
shared binary objects, the interface employs its own 
link-map list, with each entry on the list describing a 
single shared binary object within the process. The 
symbol search mechanism required to bind shared 
binary objects for an application traverses this list of 
link-maps. Thus, the link-map list provides the name- 
space for process symbol resolution. 


The runtime linker itself is also described by a link- 
map, which is maintained on a different list from that 
of the application objects. Having the linker reside in 
its own unique name space prevents any direct binding 
of the application to services within the linker. The 
audit interface allows for the creation of an additional 
link-map list, so that audit libraries are also isolated 
from the symbol binding requirements of the 
application. 


We have taken advantage of this infrastructure to load 
multiple copies of a library into a single OS process. 
Each such library is loaded by the dimopen() function 
{Sun00b] on a new link-map list and at a virtual 
address different from any other instance of itself in 
the same process. However, text segments of all 
instances of the library, regardless of what process's 
virtual memory they are mapped into, are backed by 
the same physical memory pages. 


5.2 Application to AWT 

The technique described above has been applied to 
MVM-2 and AWT-related libraries. Arguably out of 
all JDK components with native libraries AWT is the 
most complex one. For instance, it starts its own 
threads to handle events and depends on X11 and 
other related libraries (e.g., Motif), which are in 
themselves quite complex. 


In a nutshell, the approach is to group together the 
entire set of AWT-related shared libraries as well as 
the libraries they depend on (such as libX11, etc.) into 
a unit, called from now on the AWT context (or simply 
context). All libraries in the same contex share the 
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same unique link-map list. Due to the name-space 
isolation provided by separate link-map lists each 
AWT context can be loaded multiple times within the 
same OS process without the danger of interference 
with other contexts. The above is insufficient, 
however, to provide each isolate with independent 
AWT capabilities. The major issues that needed to be 
addressed to make this scheme work are: (i) managing 
the interface between the virtual machine and multiple 
AWT contexts, (ii) handling the dependencies of the 
libraries in AWT contexts on the virtual machine, and 
(iii) preventing conflicting use of OS resources by 
multiple AWT contexts. 


5.2.1 The JVM-core native libraries interface 

Maintaining one AWT context per isolate requires 
dispatching each invocation of an AWT native method 
to the AWT context associated with the current isolate. 


The JVM (and MVM-2) interface with native code via 
JNI, and thus the names of core native methods 
conform to the same stylized naming scheme as an 
ordinary native library. A simple script based on the 
standard nm utility (listing the symbol tables of shared 
binary objects) and on javap (disassembing classes) is 
sufficient to generate a list of all such methods, along 
with their signatures, from the libraries comprising the 
AWT context. The list is then used to generate 
libawt_proxy.so. At boot time MVM-2 loads a single 
instance of this library in the main context (i.e., JVM's 
context). Each function defined there forwards its 
invocation to an appropriate per-isolate instance of an 
automatically generated libawt_context.so. A new 
instance of this library is loaded by libawt_proxy.so, 
using dimopen(), whenever a new isolate is started. The 
library is a part of the AWT context, and contains all 
of the AWT-related JDK and X11 libraries in its list of 
shared binary object dependencies. Thus loading an 
instance of libawt_context.so loads a new set of 
instances of these libraries as well, that is, the entire 
context. 


Invocation forwarding does not require any changes to 
the JDK or the runtime system. Whenever a native 
method is called, the runtime system finds the required 
name in libawt_proxy.so and calls it (Fig. 2, left side). 
Only there the actual look-up of the isolate identifier 
and the associated AWT context takes place. For 
example here is a method from libawt_proxy.so: 
void Java_java_awt_Color_initIDs(JNIEnv “env, jclass cls) { 

int iid = get_isolate_id(); 

context ctx = contexts[iid}; 

(*ctx).Java_java_awt_Color_initIDs(env, cls); 


} 


5.2.2 Dependencies on the JVM 

AWT native methods invoke Java methods (both 
application callbacks and services offered by the JDK 
libraries) exactly as any other native code does: by 
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invoking the JNI functions of the JNI environment a 
reference to which is always a first argument to any 
native method. Although these JNI upcalls are defined 
in the library that implements the JVM (libjvm.so), 
they are exported to native methods as function 
pointers. Due to this, JNI functions do not create a 
dynamic linker dependence from AWT native libraries 
on libjvm.so. 


This is however not the case with JNI utility (JNU) 
functions, which are also defined in libjvm.so. 
Introduced for convenience, each JNU function groups 
a common sequence of JNI upcalls. An example of a 
JNU function is invoking a static Java method by its 
(string) name, class name, and __ signature. 
Accomplishing this with JNI requires six upcalls, 
including appropriate error checking. In contrast to 
plain JNI upcalls, JNU functions are called directly 
(i.e., without a function pointer indirection) by AWT 
native methods, which makes AWT native libraries 
depend on libjvm.so. Such dependencies are 
undesirable, as loading an instance of 
libawt_context.so would also cause the loading of a 
new instance of the JVM's libraries along with the new 
AWT context. In the best case this would only waste 
memory; in the worst, it can lead to a process crash if 
a conflict occurs among multiple JVM contexts. For 





example, each of them may zero out the heap during 
initialization. 

In MVM-2 such dependencies are prevented by 
avoiding direct references to the JNU functions. 
Instead, function pointers are used, much like in the 
case of the JNI upcalls. In order to achieve this while 
avoiding the modifications of the original AWT 
libraries, a new shared library, libjnu+system.so, is 
interposed between the libraries of an AWT context 
and the JVM. The new library defines all the JNU 
functions that are used by AWT contexts, and stores 
the addresses of their original (i.e., defined in the 
loaded instance of libjvm.so) implementations in a 
vector of addresses vm_context. Each such interposing 
function simply consists of calling the corresponding 
JNU function of the JVM via the function pointer 
listed in vm_context. The vector is passed to an 
initialization routine in libjnu+system.so when a new 
instance of libawt_context.so is loaded. 


5.2.3 System calls 

Loading multiple AWT contexts can cause inter- 
isolate interference because the contexts share the 
system call interface. For example, while calls to 
getpid() from different contexts are not dangerous, the 
same cannot be said about sbrk(). Each context's sbrk() 
would initialize the amount and initial address of 
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void *malloc(...) { 


Pp space allocated for the process's data 
: segment to the same _ value. 
Subsequent memory allocations 
through for example malloc() invoked 
from different contexts would return 
the same address, leading to memory 
corruption. It is thus vital to neutralize 
all potentially conflicting uses of 
system calls. 


This issue is solved by extending the 
technique described in Sec. 5.2.2, 
where a vector of JNU functions is 
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passed down to an AWT context so 
that their invocations are properly 
forwarded back to the virtual 
machine's context. For this purpose 
vm_context is extended with addresses 
of (i) system functions (e.g., sbrk()), 
(ii) derivative library functions (e.g., 
malloc()), and (iii) other library 
functions the use of which must be 
confined to the virtual machine's 
context (e.g., dlmopen()). By itself this 
does not guarantee that the OS 
_/ interface is used in an interference- 















free way, but at least introduces a 


point of programmable control over 
potentially dangerous behavior. For 
example, malloc() and free() behave as 


Figure 2. Forwarding of AWT native method invocations to the 
appropriate AWT context (left) and forwarding system and library calls 
from an AWT context back to the virtual machine's context. 
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expected in this scheme, while the usage of signal() 
system call may have to be modified, for example by 
injecting transparent chaining of signal handlers and 
ensuring the chaining will be respected by all contexts. 
In MVM-2 this has not been necessary for the AWT 
subsystem. Figure 2 (right side) shows the forwarding 
of system calls and virtual machine utility functions. 


Another way to approach the forwarding of system 
calls to the main context is to take advantage of the 
runtime linker auditing interface's ability to intercept 
requests for loading a new library. This way, a request 
to load a context-private instance of libc.so could 
return a library with the necessary redirections, similar 
to libjnut+system.so. This technique avoids loading an 
instance of libc.so along with each context. In MVM-2 
a new AWT context contains an instance of libc.so, 
which is never used. As the segments of libc.so are 
mostly read-only, this does not increase the overall 
memory footprint, but unnecessarily wastes virtual 
memory, which may be an issue for 32-bit virtual 
machines. 


5.2.4 JDK modifications 

No changes to the virtual machine were needed to 
enable the replication of the AWT subsystem. Several 
minor JDK modifications were necessary, though. 


In the original AWT native libraries XOpenDisplay() is 
invoked with a null argument. This means that X11 
will call getenv(‘DISPLAY”) to obtain the value of the 
DISPLAY variable defined in the environment of the 
virtual machine. MVM-2 obtains this value by 
contacting the Jlogin process and then passes it to 
XOpenDisplay() so that each user session has its own 
value of DISPLAY. 


Other modifications concern JNI_OnLoad. Several 
native libraries that comprise the AWT context define 
this optional function, which is invoked during the 
loading of the library to properly initialize it. In 
MVM-2 the names of all these occurrences of 
JNI_OnLoad are changed to <libname>_JNI_OnLoad to 
avoid name clashes. Then, libawt_proxy.so invokes all 
of these methods in the original order when loading a 
new instance of libawt_context.so. 


5.2.5 Performance and start-up time 

Execution time overhead of the presented technique is 
negligible (we were unable to detect any during our 
measurements). The reason is that MVM-2 adds only a 
few machine instructions to JNI downcalls, and even 
fewer for JNU upcalls and system calls. MVM-2 
enjoys the same performance improvements as MVM, 
since the effort necessary to load classes and compile 
methods is saved due to meta-data sharing. 


In MVM-2 start-up time of GUI applications improves 
dramatically relative to HSVM. Table 2 summarizes 
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the results for two 




















First | Second demo programs 

Notepad 99.3%| 28.7%| distributed with the 
7 JDK: Notepad and 
SwingSet2 |99.5%| 37.6%] SwingSet?. The first 
Table 2. Start-up time in one is generally 
MVM-2, relative to HSVM. deemed more 


representative of 
desktop applications. The second one creates a large 
number of Java objects during its start-up, and thus the 
improvements are relatively smaller, although still 
very much noticeable by the users. Let us note that we 
have used the following definition of start-up time for 
AWT applications: it is the time elapsed between 
invoking the main method of the application and 
draining of the AWT event queues. The “first” column 
reports the time, relative to HSVM, necessary to start 
up the first instance of the application in MVM-2. The 
“second” column reports start-up time of the second 
instance (relative to HSVM's start-up time, which is 
the same for any instance of the benchmark, as it 
includes starting a new process, JVM bootstrap, etc.) 
Start-up times of subsequent (third and later) instances 
are similar to the start-up time of the second instance. 
This latter number is more typical of the actual user 
experience, as most of the start-up time decrease is 
attributed to having already loaded Swing and AWT 
classes. 


Because of the adopted start-up time definition, 
bootstrap of the virtual machine is not included in the 
measurements. If it was, the gains would be even 
higher, as in MVM the time required for preparation 
of an isolate to run application code, including running 
static initializers of bootstrap classes, is only 4% of the 
time required to boot HSVM. Still, the improvements 
remove between 62-71% of the start-up time 
overhead, which translates into shaving off hundreds 
to thousands of milliseconds. 


The barely measurable improvement for the first 
instance is due to the fact that some classes normally 
loaded in HSVM during the start-up Notepad and 
SwingSet2 have already been loaded in MVM-2 by 
the Mserver isolate manager (Sec. 2.2) before the 
benchmarks are executed. 


Any improvements to the JDK classes will have a 
direct impact on start-up time in MVM-2, as all static 
initializers of classes needed by an application are run 
in the same order in an isolate as they are in HSVM. 


5.2.6 Memory footprint 

There are several components of the memory footprint 
of an application executing in MVM-2: (i) Java 
objects created on the heap, (ii) space occupied by the 
user-supplied native libraries, (iii) meta-data, such as 
bytecodes, constant pools, and compiled methods, and 
(iv) space occupied by core native libraries. The 
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amount of memory used by the first two is the same in 
HSVM and in MVM-2. 


The size of memory required by native libraries 
related to AWT in MVM-2 is summarized in Table 3. 
The size of libawt_proxy.so is 576KB, most of which 
is read-only. This library is not a part of the AWT 
context and is loaded once by MVM-2. 


The total size of the AWT context, loaded for each 
isolate that uses AWT, is 4920KB, of which 1312KB 
is attributed to the JDK's native libraries, 32KB to 
libawt_context.so (it includes libjnu+system.so), and 
the rest to X11, Xm, Xt, etc. The read-only portion of 
the AWT context is 3856KB. It is backed by virtual 
memory pages shared among contexts. Thus, a new 
isolate that needs to use Swing/AWT will increase the 
physical memory footprint by up to 1064KB due to the 
new AWT context's writeable memory. A process 
executing HSVM would consume the same amount of 
writeable memory for AWT. 


Due to separate virtual addresses for each library, an 
AWT context requires almost 5MB of virtual memory. 
For single-user desktop systems, where a_ virtual 
machine would not typically execute many 
applications, this does not appear to be problematic 
with 32-bit JVMs. However, using this technique to 
run a large number of GUI programs requires 64-bit 
implementations of the JVM. 


Memory footprint reductions due to meta-data sharing 
can be large, as Figure 3 indicates. The first bar shows 
the size of meta-data generated during the bootstrap of 
MVM-2. The next three bars show the amount of 
meta-data in MVM-2 after starting up one instance of 
Notepad (second bar), two instances of Notepad (third 
bar), and three instances of Notepad (fourth bar). The 
last three bars show meta-data size for the SwingSet2 
demo. Meta-data is split up into the following 
components: (i) permanent generation (runtime 
representation of classes, including bytecodes and 
constant pools), (ii) code cache (size of dynamically 
compiled methods), (iii) static state (size of storage for 
mutable class components), and (iv) class mirrors 
(data associated with an instance of a class on behalf 
of an isolate). 

















Libraries Read-only | Read-write 
JDK (e.g., libmawt) 1208 104 
X Window (e.g., X11) 2624 952 
libawt_context.so 24 8 
libawt_proxy.so 544 32 

















Table 3. Size (in KB) of components of AWT-related 
shared libraries in MVM-2. Underlined boldface 
indicates additional memory required for a new AWT 
context. 


The first two components are the same in HSVM and 
in MVM-2. However, only in MVM-2 they are 
(transparently) shared among isolates. Thus, running 
concurrently three instances of Notepad in three 
instances of HSVM generate about 13.5MB worth of 
meta-data memory footprint (4.5MB for each 
instance). In MVM-2 the footprint is less than 5.1MB. 
In addition to 4.5MB generated in HSVM to run one 
instance of Notepad, this includes a slightly growing 
code cache (since more methods get compiled), 
constant amount of static state (explained below) and 
38KB of class mirrors per isolate executing Notepad. 
For SwingSet2, which generates more than 7MB of 
metadata, the memory footprint reduction due to 
sharing in MVM-2 is even more pronounced. 


In MVM-2 access to static fields is indirected through 
an array indexed by an isolate identifier. The size of 
these arrays is set to the maximum number of 
concurrent isolates MVM-2 can execute. This value is 
a command-line parameter of MVM-2, and in our 
experiments is set to 32. All such arrays comprise 
“static state” of an isolate. The static state component 
remains constant for subsequent executions of the 
programs if no new classes are loaded. This was the 
case in our experiments (Figure 3). 


It is important to note that the amount of meta-data 
shared among different applications can be substantial, 
especially when they use a large JDK component. For 
example, Notepad run after SwingSet2 generates only 
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Figure 3. Memory footprint (in KB) related to meta- 
data of Notepad and SwingSet2. 
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about 100KB of additional meta data, as both 
applications rely heavily on Swing and SwingSet2 
utilizes a large part of Swing. 


Finally, the space occupied by the Jlogin processes 
must also be taken into account when analyzing 
memory footprint of MVM-2. The memory-resident 
image of a single instance of Jlogin that has not loaded 
any user-supplied native library takes 3.45 MB, 
1.55MB of which are shared segments of libraries 
commonly used by most processes (i.e., libc, 
libsocket, etc.). Thus, each Jlogin process adds 1.9MB 
to the overall footprint. 80% of this additional space 
consumption is caused by the NCI library (Sec. 4), 
which allocates a large data structure on the process's 
heap. We are looking into ways of minimizing this 
overhead. 

Interested readers are referred to [Spec98] for selected 
details of HSVM's performance. 


5.3 Portability 

The technique described in this section takes 
advantage of the audit libraries functionality available 
on the Solaris Operating Environment to map read- 
only segments of the library's instances to the same 
physical memory pages. We are not aware of any 
other OS with a similar functionality and a convenient 
interface. 


On UNIX and win32 systems a library can be renamed 
and then loaded into a process under a different name. 
Thus, multiple instances of the same shared library can 
exist in a single process, but under different names. 
Their text segments will not be backed by the same 
physical storage. This approach can emulate our 
technique on modern OSes, but at a cost of enlarging 
memory footprint. In our settings the additional 
memory overhead per GUI-enabled isolate would be 
3856KB (the first three entries in the “read-only” 
column in Table 2). 


6 DISCUSSION & RELATED WORK 
Our experience with the system described above is 
very positive: it is efficient, robust, full-featured, and 
fully compliant with the 1.3.1 version of the JDK. 


Other projects re-architected the JVM to achieve safe 
multitasking, but to our best knowledge none of them 
offered multi-user support. KaffeOS [BHL00] is 
similar to MVM in its design, but much less 
aggressive in what data is shared. Alternative designs 
aimed at sharing certain meta-data among virtual 
machines, each of which executes in a separate 
process [DBC+00,CDN02]. This addresses the multi- 
user issue, but scales much more poorly than a single 
multitasking virtual machine. 
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In contrast to MVM-2, which simultaneously maps 
multiple “logical” JVMs onto a single OS process, 
another approach to the affinity between the virtual 
machine and the OS process it runs in is exploited in 
SAP's Process Attachable Virtual Machine (PAVM) 
[KKL+02]. When a user session starts, an instance of 
PAVM is created. It has a private session memory 
block, which stores the complete computational state 
of the session, as well as run-time data structures such 
as thread stacks and heap area needed by the session. 
This organization allows PAVM instances to mapped 
into any work process and then unmapped, made 
persistent, and eventually mapped back into the same 
or another work process, since the session state is 
completely encapsulated in the session memory. 
Thread scheduling is cooperative, which is beneficial 
for maximizing batch processing throughput. Special 
care has been taken to properly handle bindings to 
external resources by sessions. 


The .NET platform [Micr02] defines application 
domains, similar to the notion of isolates. Instances of 
System.AppDomain are virtual processes isolating 
applications from one another. Multiple application 
domains can exist in a single OS process. There is no 
multi-user support — all collocated application 
domains execute on behalf of the same user. 
Moreover, unlike MVM-2's_ isolates, .NET's 
application domains cannot safely use arbitrary native 
code. 


Several approaches could be applied to make native 
code memory-safe. However, the techniques such as 
augmenting native code with  safety-enforcing 
software checks [WLA+93], statically analyzing it and 
proving it safe [NL96], or designing a low-level, 
statically typed target language to compile native code 
to [MCG+99] are unsuitable for our purposes. The 
major problem is these mechanisms add memory 
safety only, and do not address the issue of conflicting 
use of OS resources. Moreover, they either introduce 
non-negligible performance overheads, require source 
code for re-compilation, or are not general enough for 
complex native code. An approach applicable to 
MVM-2 to remove IPC costs introduced by NCI is 
Protected Shared Libraries [BTC97]. A protected 
shared library may have, within the process that 
loaded it, its own protection domain. Having such 
functionality in an OS would elegantly addresses the 
problem of collocating the JVM and untrusted native 
libraries. Our solutions, based on peer native processes 
to isolate untrusted code and the ability to load the 
same set of libraries multiple times with the same 
process for trusted code, are dictated by a pragmatic 
consideration: using the features available on a 
mainstream operating system. 
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An interesting design alternative is to re-implement an 
OS in the Java programming language.. This would 
subsume certain functionality that currently requires 
peer native processes (e.g., instances of Jlogin) in 
MVM-2. For example, file access could be done 
entirely in the safe language. This can lead to savings 
and optimizations, e.g., file access permissions would 
be checked only once, via Java security. Hardware 
protection would not be required, so a part of the 
overhead currently due to process switching would not 
be incurred. 


Several OSes have been implemented entirely or 
almost entirely in a safe language. Earlier systems, 
such as Cedar [SZB+86], were typically single-user. 
An exception is Project Oberon, which associated user 
identities with executing programs. However, such 
support was minimal, as the premise of that system 


was that the Oberon server “operates in a harmonious * 


environment” ([WG92], p. 324). A more recent 
example is the SPIN operating system [BSP+95], 
implemented in Modula-3. Java0S™ [SM99] was a 
first attempt to offer the complete OS functionality 
entirely in the Java programming language. However, 
the system was single-user and consisted of a single 
protection domain. A more complete and ambitious 
environment is the JX operating system [GFW+02], 
also written in the Java programming language. 


Comparing MVM-2 with JX illustrates several points. 
JX does not rely at all on hardware protection. This 
implies that a arbitrary user-supplied native library can 
jeopardize the whole kernel and all applications, and is 
thus disallowed. In MVM-2 native code executes in a 
separate process, but a virtual machine bug can corrupt 
or abort all the current computations. The reliability of 
the virtual machine can improve and eventually 
become as robust as a kernel of a commodity OS, 
while a decision to entirely eliminate memory 
protection from the OS prevents native code from ever 
being run (unless the need for native code does not 
exist at all). Designs such as JX or JavaOS are 
promising but only for applications coded entirely in 
the Java programming language. Purity has significant 
advantages, though — for example, if the AWT 
subsystem was implemented without any native code 
in our base JDK, as it is done by the Remote Abstract 
Window Toolkit [IBM98], the issue of virtualizing 
core native libraries would be much less important in 
the development of MVM-2. 


7 CONCLUSIONS 

We have implemented extensions to a multitasking 
virtual machine that allow it to safely host isolated 
computations from various users. MVM-2 builds on 
the safety of the Java programming language to 
collocate multiple programs within a single-address 
space. The identities of users are preserved with 


respect to operations that need them. The virtual 
machine is transparently shared among computations, 
with improved resource utilization. Any standard API 
of the Java platform including file access, native code, 
and the graphical subsystem can be used by any 
computation from any user with an illusion of having 
the JVM all to itself. 


The performance penalties for using user-supplied 
native code and file access operations are proportional 
to how often the application uses those features; in the 
case of remote file access only certain operations incur 
overhead, while reading and writing to files do not 
suffer any performance impact. Using the graphical 
subsystem does not result in any performance 
overhead and at the same time significantly lowers 
both the start-up time and the memory footprint. 


In this paper we have not described any resource 
control mechanisms of MVM-2. This is partially due 
to space constraints and partially because this work is 
still in progress [CHS+02]. Certainly such facilities 
are needed before we could call MVM-2 a multi-user 
platform akin to an OS for isolates. 


Our approach takes to the extreme the concept of the 
virtual machine executing on top of a commodity OS. 
Auxiliary processes are needed to provide multiple 
operating system resource and user contexts, but no 
modifications are required to the OS itself and at the 
same time no feature of Java platform is missing or 
compromised. We view MVM-2 as a step towards 
gradual blending of the functionality and 
implementations of virtual machines and operating 
systems. 
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Abstract 


On the one hand, hierarchical organizations are rigid in 
the sense that there is only one path to each document. 
On the other hand, keyword-based search is flexible be- 
cause many sets of keywords may lead to the same doc- 
ument, but it lacks a navigation mechanism. We present 
the new paradigm of a logic file system, which integrates 
navigation and classification, and the possibility of ex- 
pressive queries. This paradigm associates logical de- 
scriptions to files, and logical deduction serves as a ba- 
sis for navigation and querying; paths are formulas. A 
key notion is the extension of a logical formula: i.e., the 
set of all files whose description satisfies the formula. 
The root directory is determined by formula true, and 
sub-directories of a directory are determined by formulas 
whose extension strictly intersects the directory exten- 
sion. This gives a logical ground for considering naviga- 
tion as computing relevant hints to help refining a query. 
A prototype implementation demonstrates encouraging 
performances. 


1 Introduction 


Computer users can access a very large variety and num- 
ber of digital documents. Managing so many documents 
is a difficult task. An important difficulty is to find 
quickly one desired document among many files; this is 
the information retrieval problem. Information retrieval 
techniques cannot be thought independently of organi- 
zation methods; they form paradigms. The most well- 
known information retrieval/organization paradigms are 
the hierarchical paradigm, the boolean paradigm, and 
the relational paradigm. This introduction continues 
by presenting the advantages and disadvantages of these 
paradigms. The Logic File System is an original combi- 
nation of these three paradigms. 


1.1 Hierarchical organizations 


Traditional file systems belong to the hierarchical 
paradigm, as well as Web portals such as Yahoo!, and 
many e-mail managers. Information is organized by first 
creating a hierarchy of concepts, which induces a tree- 
like structure, and then putting objects in this tree, which 
is the classification process. Information is searched by 
going up and down in this tree; this is the navigation pro- 
cess. In a file system, concepts are directories, and obj- 
ects are files. 


The advantages of the hierarchical paradigm are: 

e the system proposes navigation hints to the user, 
e.g., directory names. If the user does not remember or 
does not know the exact classification of an object, then 
the computer will help him. 

e the system proposes relevant hints only. By first 
proposing global concepts and then sub-concepts, the 
system helps in finding an object step-by-step. 


The disadvantages are: 

e since there is a single path to a file, one must 
know it exactly. This requires either luck or eru- 
dition. Gopal and Mander say [8] “Beyond a cer- 
tain scale limit, people cannot remember locations for 
explicit path names, after so many years, it is still 
amusing to see even experienced UNIX system ad- 
ministrators spend time trying /usr/lib or was it 
/usr/local/1lib, maybe /opt/local/etc/lib 
or /opt/unsupported/lib. There are of course 
many search tools available, but organizing large file sys- 
tems is still too hard”. Our objective is to take into ac- 
count this human factor; users of a file system tend to 
look for files that they do not know where they are. So, 
users should not commit themselves to expressing defi- 
nite paths. 

e one can put an object in only one place, which means 
one cannot associate several independent (i.e., not or- 
dered by the subconcept relation) concepts to one object. 
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However, one often wants to associate several indepen- 
dent concepts to an object: e.g., price and weight. 
e another disadvantage is that the logic of the query lan- 
guage is limited to conjunctive formulas (e.g., a/b for 
traditional file systems), though disjunction is a clean 
formal way of expressing non-definite paths. Disjunc- 
tion can be simulated using shell tricks, such as in 

ls -r */(keyword1|keyword2) /, 
but cd */ (keyword1|keyword2) / means noth- 
ing. Negation is still more difficult to simulate. To 
express non-definite paths, a user would like to do just 
cd !keyword1,orcd keyword1|keyword2. 


1.2 Boolean organizations 


Web search engines such as Google belong to the 
boolean paradigm. Information (in the Web case, HTML 
files) is organized by describing information elements 
with keywords. One finds an information by specifying 
the keywords that its description must contain. It can be 
extended by boolean formulas, such as 

keyword, V keyword, A keywords. 


The advantages of the boolean paradigm are: 

e As opposed to the hierarchical paradigm, it is easy to 
describe an information element by a conjunction of con- 
cepts. It is flexible because of the many boolean formulas 
that are equivalent. E.g., queries man A ps and ps \man 
are equivalent, as opposed to a hierarchical file systems 
where man/ps and ps/man are not equivalent at all. 

e The query language is expressive; it permits conjunc- 
tion, disjunction and negation. 


The disadvantages are: 

e As opposed to the hierarchical paradigm, the system 
does not answer a query with relevant keywords; instead, 
it returns a list of all information elements whose de- 
scription is partially matched by the query. So, the exact 
keywords that permit to select an information element 
must be guessed by the user; the system does not help. 

e Since the system answers with a list of information 
elements the result of a query can be long, which can 
mean useless, because a user cannot/does not want to go 
through the entire list to find the desired file. That means 
that the user needs to find further keywords without help. 


So, one would like that a boolean system proposes rel- 
evant keywords that will refine the search; one wants a 
navigation capability with a boolean query capability. 


1.3 Relational organizations 


Databases belong to the relational paradigm. Data is 
organized by first creating tables, according to a pre- 
established schema, and then by filling in those tables 
with items. One searches an object by using a complex 
language based on relational algebra. 


The big advantage of databases is the expressiveness of 

their query language. E.g., one can associate valued at- 

tributes to items, and then make complex queries such as 
select . where size > 45. 


The difficulty is that this expressiveness comes at a price. 
Databases are more complex systems than file systems, 
and are less easy to learn (a UNIX-shell course: 1 hour, 
an SQL course: 40 hours). This is because there are 
many concepts to learn, such as selection and projection. 
Moreover, as for boolean organizations, it does not pro- 
pose navigation, which makes it difficult to find an infor- 
mation without knowing the schema of the database. 


1.4 Anew paradigm 


All paradigms described in this introduction have their 
advantages and drawbacks. The main contribution of our 
work is to propose a new organization which makes it 
possible to combine navigation, querying, ease of use, 
and expressiveness, and which can be implemented rea- 
sonably efficiently. As opposed to previous works (see 
Section 6 for related works), the combination of query- 
ing and navigating is unrestricted. In particular, one can 
navigate in the result of any query. This organization 
is an instantiation of a theoretical approach [3, 4] that 
generalizes file paths to almost arbitrary logic formulas. 
Information systems based on this approach are called 
Logic Information Systems (LIS for short). Once an or- 
ganization is chosen, the question remains of what will 
be its place in a system architecture. The proposed or- 
ganization is implemented as a file system. This makes 
it usable by all sorts of applications, e.g., shells, editors, 
compilers, multimedia players. The file system will be 
called Logic File System (LISFS for short, and to avoid 
confusion with the Log-structured File System [16]). 


The article is organized as follows. We first present the 
principles and usage of a logic file system in Section 2. 
Then we expose an implementation scheme, with its da- 
ta structures and algorithms in Section 3. We present 
additional features and extensions to the basic scheme in 
Section 4. Section 5 describes an actual implementation 
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and the results of experiments. Section 6 presents related 
works. Finally, we present future search directions and 
conclusions in Sections 7 and 8 . 


2 Principles of a logic file system 


We first describe a file system based on the boolean 
query paradigm and then we extend it to add the nav- 
igation capability. In terms of Gopal and Mander ex- 
ample (see Section 1.1), the boolean file system allows 
to do 1s lib to get every library files. With naviga- 
tion, the answer is not formed of all library files, but of 
all keywords that can be used to make the query more 
precise: in their example, usr, opt, ... Then, the user 
can do 1s 1ib/usr, and the answer will be all files 
that are fully identified by keywords 1ib and usr (in 
fact, the files of UNIX directory /usr/1ib), plus key- 
word local, because it helps identifying files that are 
in usr/lib/local and not in usr/lib. Keyword 
opt is not listed because it is not relevant to Lib/usr. 
In this framework, ‘/’ commutes, so that usr/1ib and 
1lib/usr are equivalent. 


The boolean file system plus the navigation capability 
forms the core of the logic file system. We present the 
semantics of shell commands in the resulting file system. 
Then we explain how this new paradigm affects the se- 
curity model. We describe a file system in terms of shell 
commands, because they are more user-oriented. Only 
when entering into deeper details in Section 3.3, do we 
consider actual file system operations, like lookup and 
readdir. 


2.1 A boolean file system 


As we have chosen a standard file system inter- 
face we have to deal with files and directories. 
Boolean properties will play the role of directo- 
ries. To handle boolean queries in a file system, 
we associate a conjunction of properties of inter- 
est (ie., a directory) to every file. This is done 
by first registering property names with command 
mkdir, e.g., mkdir man; mkdir latex;... At 
this stage, this indicates that man and latex are subdi- 
rectories of /, but it also indicates that man/latex and 
latex/man are paths to potential subdirectories. Sec- 
ond, command cd sets the working directory (variable 
PWD in some shells) to a desired list of property names. 
Finally, commands like touch and cat will create 
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Figure 1: a boolean file system 


files associated with the properties named in the PWD, 
eg., cd man/latex/french; touch myfile. 
Note that latex needs not be a subconcept of man, nor 
french be a subconcept of latex, as in a hierarchical 
file system. The slash (/) must be read as a conjunction, 
hence it is commutative. 


Boolean logic defines a language, i.e., its formulas, and 
an entailment relation that is usually written F. fi, F fa 
means that if f; is true, then f must be true too. For 
instance, a A b — a holds in boolean logic. In the 
current prototype, formulas must be presented in con- 
junctive normal form: e.g., a, 7a, a1 V @2 V a3, or 
(a1 V az) A a3 A (7a4). These formulas are written a, 
ta, al|a2|a3, and (al|a2) &(a3) &(!a4) in the 
concrete syntax. The entailment relation is that of usual 
boolean logic. 





Let O be the set of all the files in the file system, d(o) be 
the description of a file o (in our case, d(o0) is a conjunc- 
tion of properties), name(o) be the name of file 0, and 
c(o) be the content of file o. The state of a boolean orga- 
nization is well-represented by a name x property ma- 
trix (see Figure 1 for an illustration). The answer to 1s 
ina PWD pis {name(o) | o € O, d(o) — p}. This set is 
called the extension of formula p. Note the risk of name 
clashes in extensions; several o’s with different descrip- 
tions, but same name, may clash in an extension. This 
risk will disappear in the final design of Section 2.2. The 
root directory, or /, is equivalent to formula true. So, 
doing 1s at the root will list the names of all the files in 
the system, because anything entails true. 





The PWD evolves incrementally. Given a property x, do- 
ing cd x in a PWD p, changes the PWD into p Ax. A 
logic path must always be composed with the PWD, tak- 
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ing into account relative and absolute paths, and special 
names like". .". E.g., doing cd /y sets PWD to y. 


As files evolve, their descriptions evolve too. So, one 
needs a way to update the description of a file. In hi- 
erarchical file systems, the place where a file is locat- 
ed is the current description of this file, and when one 
wants to modify its description, one just changes its lo- 
cation using command mv. This works in the same way 
in a boolean file system. Concretely, if one executes 
mv pl/f1 p2/f2, the effect is to change the name 
of £1 into £2, and to change its description, deleting at- 
tributes of p1 and adding those of p2. E.g., assume file £ 
is created with description manAlatexAfrench, then 
command cd /man/ps; mv f ../pdf results in 
the new description man A pdf A latex for file £. 


Executing rmdir x removes a property name (i.e., a 
virtual directory). It first checks that x is a 
simple atom (neither a disjunction, a conjunction, 
nor a negation), and that this property is empty, 
i.e., {o| 0 € O,d(o) — x} = 9. Finally, rm proceeds as 
in a hierarchical file system. 


At this stage, a boolean file system has all the advantages, 
but also the drawbacks, of a boolean organization. In the 
following section, we add navigation to the boolean file 
system. This defines the full logic file system. 


2.2 Boolean file system, plus navigation 


The answer to a boolean query can be very large (typ- 
ically, cd /; 1s would list the extension of the root, 
i.e., every file), so one would like to add a navigation ca- 
pability to the boolean file system. So doing, the system 
will answer a query with relevant properties that refine 
the search. Those properties will be presented as sub- 
directories. By “relevant” we mean that if in a PWD p 
all files have keyword a;, some have the keyword ag, 
and none have the keyword az, then neither a, nor a3 is 
relevant to distinguish between the files, but ag is relev- 
ant. Command 1s lists sub-directories, but also files that 
cannot be distinguished any further by relevant proper- 
ties. In a logic file system, the files located in a PWD p 
are the files whose description satisfies p, but does not 
satisfy any of its subdirectories. In the preceding exam- 
ple, if one of the files had just the properties mentioned 
in pand ay, and nothing more (i.e., not az), then it would 
be listed. 


More formally, let F be the set of all property names, let 
ext(f) = {o € O | d(o) — f} (the extension of f), then 
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Figure 2: querying and navigating 


the answer to 1s in a PWD p is divided in two parts, the 
sub-directories Dirs, and the files Files, such that 

Dirs ={f €F |0C eaxt(f Ap) C ext(p)} 
and 

Files = 

{o € O| d(o) — p, Af € Dirs | d(o) F f Ap} 
(see Figure 2 for an illustration). Sub-directories in Dirs 
are also called increments. 


In hierarchical file systems, several files may have exact- 
ly the same name, provided that they are not located in 
the same directory; otherwise, the user would not be able 
to disambiguate which file he wants to manipulate. In 
the boolean file system, the same problem arises, so one 
must ensure that if two files have the same name, they 
must not have exactly the same description. If this con- 
dition is kept true, a path always exists where only one of 
these two files is listed, and so where there is no ambigu- 
ity. Navigation always finds this path. For instance, users 
Alice and Bob may both have a file called £00; one file 
foo will have attribute alice, and the other one will 
have bob. Alice in her homedir /home/alice will see 
her own foo, and Bob in his homedir /home/bob will 
see his own foo. A file foo may also have attributes 
alice and bob; in this case, it is visible by both users. 


2.3 Navigation in a taxonomy 


With this scheme, the number of file names listed by 
a command 1s is reduced, but there may be too many 
increments anyway. For instance, at the root directory, 
the system would list nearly all the property names. The 
principle of navigation is obviously to propose concepts 
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that refine the search, but also to propose the most gener- 
al such concepts. E.g., assuming computer science doc- 
uments, one would like to classify the keywords so that 
the system first proposes the main fields of computer sci- 
ence, e.g., algorithms, databases, operating-systems, and 
then the subfields, e.g., UNIX, Linux, Windows. 


So, one needs some means for stating that an atom- 
ic property is more general than others. To this aim, 
we use the mkdir command to create a hierarchy 
of concepts: a taxonomy. So, to say that a proper- 
ty a; is more specific than ap, one simply executes 
mkdir a9; cd ao; mkdir ay, as for files. If an 
object x has property aj, then it must also have proper- 
ty ao. In logical terms, this means that d(x) a; must 
entail d(z) F ao. So, the extension of ap must con- 
tain the extension of @,. This is achieved by considering 
the taxonomic relations as axioms, e.g., @1 FF ao. Note 
that the taxonomic relation is a directed acyclic graph (a 
DAG). E.g., doing 
cd /OperatingSystem/TradeMark 
mkdir Unix 

makes Unix a subconcept of OperatingSystem 
(axiom Unix [FF OperatingSystem), and of 
TradeMark (axiom Unix — TradeMark; UNIX isa 
registered trademark of The Open Group). Now, if a user 
does 1s /OperatingSystem all files with property 
Unix will also satisfy this query. 








Command 1s is refined accordingly, by proposing the 
most general increments. So, the answer to 1s in a PWD 
p becomes 

Dirs = max({f € F |0C eat(f Ap) C ext(p)}), 
where 

man_(F) ={fEeF|-3feF, fi ALF Ef} 


and Files does not change (see Figure 3). 





2.4 A-security model 


One of our goals in designing LISFS was to be as much 
compatible as possible with existing file systems. So, 
there is no reason to change the way file permissions are 
handled beyond what is implied by the new navigation 
paradigm. This is quite easy to do for files, because their 
nature does not change with LISFS, but we had to design 
a new security model for directories, because their nature 
changes a lot with LISFS. 


Trying to mimic the way hierarchical file systems handle 
directory permissions introduces the following question: 
what are the permission/ownership of a conjunction of 
property names such as man/ps? Under hierarchical 
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Figure 3: querying and navigating in a taxonomy 


file systems, it is the permission/ownership of the last di- 
rectory on the path (ps in the example) that gives the 
permission/ownership of the whole path. This is sensible 
since creating a file in ps does not modify the content of 
man. However, in the logic file system, the order of prop- 
erty names in a path is immaterial. So, the permissions 
of man/ps should be a conjunction of the permissions 
of man and ps to make it certain that, if the owner of 
man has so decided, nobody can create a new object in 
man orman/ps. This way of handling directory permis- 
sions makes commands that create objects (e.g., touch 
or mkdir) safe. 


LISFS permits that a user “sees” a file, without specify- 
ing all its keywords; it suffices to specify enough key- 
words so that the file is designated unambiguously. This 
is like seeing any distant subdirectory in a hierarchical 
file system. This has strange side effects on security; 
one can see a file one does not own, from a directory 
where one has the write permission. This means that, 
under the traditional security semantics, one could ei- 
ther delete this file, even without the write permission 
on all the properties describing this file, or add a prop- 
erty to the description of a file (with the mv command). 
So, we refine the security model by allowing only the 
owner of a file to delete or change the property list of a 
file. The same kind of difficulty arises in hierarchical file 
systems with the directory /tmp. Every user can cre- 
ate files in /tmp, which implies the write permission for 
all on /tmp. However, one does not want that a user 
deletes the files of another user. The “sticky-bit” solves 
this difficulty. In a directory having this bit, the system 
does not look only at the permissions of the directory, 
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but also at the uid of the requesting process in order to 
check whether the owner of the file is the same user as 
the owner of the current process. 


To summarize, 

e touch and mkdir security semantics rely on the fact 
that the permissions of a path are the conjunction of the 
permissions of each path elements. 

© xm, rmdir, chmod, and chown operations check 
that the owner of the current process is the owner of the 
file or property name; 

e mv checks that the owner of the current process is the 
owner of the file, and check that one has the write per- 
mission on the properties one deletes, and the write per- 
mission on the properties one adds. 


3 Algorithms and data structures 


We will first describe the LS algorithm that computes 
the answer to 1s as it is the most original LISFS oper- 
ation. Indeed, it computes the sets Files and Dirs for 
getting local files and sub-directories (see definition of 
Dirs and Files in Section 2.2), whereas the usual oper- 
ation performed by 1s is merely to read a directory file. 
Moreover, this operation dictates the choice for the da- 
ta structures that we will present just after. Then we will 
give an overview of the concrete implementation of a few 
representatives LISFS operations. 


3.1 The LS algorithm 


Each property name in F is represented by an in- 
ternal keyword identifier f;, and each object in O is 
represented by an internal object identifier 0;. To 
represent the description d(o) of an object, a table 
object ->keywords indexed by internal object ident- 
ifiers contains lists of internal keyword identifiers (in- 
deed, in this prototype, the description of an object is 
a conjunction of properties). This corresponds to rows 
of the name x property matrix. A formula is repre- 
sented by a list of a union value, which is either an in- 
ternal keyword identifier, or the tag Or associated with 
a list of internal keyword identifiers (the operands of 
the disjunction), or the tag Not associated with an in- 
ternal keyword identifier. The list will play the role of 
the conjunction. The axioms of the taxonomy are repre- 
sented as a DAG of internal keyword identifiers imple- 
mented as a table keyword->children and a table 
keyword->parents. We call it the taxonomy DAG. 
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Adding an axiom « a Ab A c means attaching x as a 
child of the internal keyword identifiers a, b and c. In this 
data structure, the top node represents the most general 
property, i.e., true because anything implies true. 


Extensions are not computed with table 
object ->keywords; instead, they are pre-computed 
in the inverted table keyword->objects. This uses 
standard indexing techniques, and this corresponds 
to the columns of the name x property matrix. The 
extension of a A b is computed by intersecting a and 
b extensions, i.e., ext(a A b) = ext(a) M ext(b). 
Similarly, ext(a V b) =  eat(a) U eat(b), and 
eat(a A =b) = est(a)\ext(b). The underlying as- 
sumption for using an inverted table is that the number 
of attributes per path and file description is small wrt. the 
number of files. This is confirmed by experiments, and 
by analysis. Indeed, most of the attributes are computed 
automatically by functions that do not depend on the 
number of files (see transducers in Section 4). 


In fact, the table keyword->objects does not con- 
tain for every property only the objects described by this 
property, but also the objects that are described by some 
sub-property of this property. This amounts to precom- 
pute the extensions of all the atomic properties. Then, 
adding a file with property x requires to update (using ta- 
ble keyword->parents) the keyword->objects 
entry of x and of all its ancestors in the taxonomy DAG. 
This is costly, but we think that the main operation to op- 
timize is consultation rather than creation. So, we prefer 
to transfer the hard-work to creation commands. More- 
over, creation does not require an immediate update; its 
response time can be good anyway if it leaves the com- 
putation to a background task. 


So, table keyword->objects returns extensions at a 
constant cost. The PWD formula is usually small, because 
it is often the trace of a navigation by a human being. So, 
to compute extension (PWD) costs only a few access- 
es (||PWD]]) to table keyword->objects. More- 
over, extensions can be compressed by using an interval 
representation (where lists of consecutive elements are 
represented by their min and maz), and specialized set 
operations can be used. This is especially useful for the 
most general properties which contain in their extensions 
nearly all the objects. 


The algorithm first locates the internal keyword ident- 
ifiers that are present in PWD, and computes the exten- 
sion of PWD. Then it searches the taxonomy tree down- 
wards from the root node while the extensions of tra- 
versed nodes contain the PWD extension. The highest in- 
ternal keyword identifiers whose extension does not con- 
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Sub = { a0} 
Files = ext(PWD) - ext(Sub) = { 3, 5 } 


Figure 4: the final algorithm 


tain the PWD extension, and has a non empty intersection 
with it, are the maximal increments to list in Dirs (see 
pseudo-code below). This avoids having to go through 
all the formulas. The extensions of all sub-properties of 
a property that does not intersect with the PWD are not 
considered, because if keyword->objects [2] does 
not intersect with PWD then no descendant of z will inter- 
sect since keyword->objects [2] contains the “in- 
lined” extensions of its children. Similarly, extensions of 
sub-properties of a property that strictly intersects with 
the PWD are not considered either, because those sub- 
properties will also intersect with the PWD but are not 
maximal increments. 


extension(f) = 
let set = 
forall x in the list f 
compute intersection of 
either x is a single keyword 
then keyword->objects [x] 
either x is a OR with elements xs 
then 
forall y in xs 
compute the union 
of keyword->objects [y] 
either x is a Not y 
then do nothing 
in ext := set 
forall x in the list f£ 
if x is a Not y then 
ext := minus(ext, 
keyword->objects [y] ) 
otherwise do nothing 
return ext 


LS(f£) = 
let ois = 
let fis = 
collect keywords fi 


extension (f£) 


from the taxonomy DAG 
using a depth first search 
starting from the top node 
using keyword->children 
until 
card = cardinality ( 
inter (extension(fi), 


ois) ) 
0 < card < cardinality (ois) 
in Dirs = fis 
Files = minus(ois, 


union_extension (dirs) ) 


Figure 4 illustrates this algorithm. The context is the 
same as in Figure 3. Every node of the taxonomy is 
represented by its name and extension (e.g., /:[1..7] for 
the root node). The thick lines represent the taxono- 
my. The two thin arrows point to the atomic formulas 
of the current PWD. The dashed arrows represent the ac- 
tual traversal done by the algorithm for answering com- 
mand 1s. For each traversed node that has subnodes, 
the algorithm compares the extension of the node with 
the extension of the PWD; the result of this comparison 
is written under the node description (e.g., D ext(PWD) 
for the root node). Only when the result is D ext(PWD) 
does the algorithm enter the subnodes. Sub-directories 
are those that do not contain PWD but have a non-empty 
intersection with it (e.g., a9). @g does not count as a sub- 
directory because it does not intersect PWD. Files in the 
extension of PWD but not in a sub-directories are returned 


(ie., {3, 5}). 


The complexity of computing Files and Dirs is essen- 
tially the complexity of the product of a name x property 
matrix by a vector of properties (the PWD), plus the prod- 
uct of the transposed matrix by a vector of names (the 
Files). The first product computes the Files as of the 
boolean file system (see Section 2.1), and the second 
product computes the Dirs. Assume there are P proper- 
ties and N names. Both products cost P x N operations. 
However, both the matrix and the vector of properties are 
sparse. Indeed, the number of attributes of a file seldom 
depends on the number of files. So, one can assume it is 
constant. This is confirmed by experiments; e.g., the cod- 
ing of a set of man pages as a logic file system costs about 
45 attributes per file whatever the number of files. Let us 
call p the number of properties per file, p < P. More- 
over, the vector of properties (the PWD) has usually less 
non-zero elements than p. Let us call it 7, 7 < p. Then 
the first product costs only 7 x N. It results in a vector 
of names with n non-zero elements, n < N. The second 
product costs P x n. Finally, since the scalar operations 
are boolean operations, they have good absorbing prop- 
erties (e.g., 2 A false = false whatever is x). This allows 
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Figure 5: the main tables 


to short-circuit the computation, without computing ev- 
ery internal products. The essence of algorithm LS is to 
perform these matrix-vector products, taking advantage 
of sparseness and taxonomy axioms, and short-circuiting 
products as soon as possible. In summary, assuming the 
number of properties per name does not depend on the 
number of names, the worst-case complexity of algor- 
ithm LS is in O(N). It is much less in practice because of 
the caching of answers and the short-circuits in boolean 
operations. Note that the total number of files, NV, must 
be considered with respect to the current PWD. Assume 
a machine with a million files; this number only affects 
operations at the root of the file system. As soon as one 
moves to subdirectories with smaller extensions, N de- 
creases. Section 5 presents the measured cost of LISFS 
operations on a prototype. 


3.2 Data structures 


The internal data structures use internal object and key- 
word identifiers, instead of plain names. This is more 
space and CPU efficient. In a traditional file system, 
these internal identifiers are the inode number of a file 
(or of a directory). In our specification, o’s are such in- 
ternal object identifiers. The meta-data consists main- 
ly in tables keyword->children (which represents 
the taxonomy DAG) and keyword- >obj ects (which 
represents the extension table) used by the LS algor- 
ithm. Moreover, in order to preserve the consistency 
of extensions, command touch updates the entries in 
keyword->objects for all the ancestors of the in- 
ternal keyword identifiers in the current PWD. This is 
done recursively using a table keyword->parents. 
Similarly, command rm £ile updates the extensions of 
all internal keyword identifiers used in the description of 
file. This uses a table object->keywords which 
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Figure 6: the inode 














was called d(o) in our specification. All these tables are 
presented in Figure 5. 


In order to return plain names in 1s answers, we intro- 
duce two tables to get the name of a file or property given 
its internal identifier: keyword->keywordname and 
object->filename. As we allow todocd z even 
if x is not a subdirectory of the current directory, we need 
to know to what internal identifier 2 corresponds to, so 
we add a table keywordname->keyword. In order to 
check, when adding a file, that there is no other file with 
the same name and same description, we also introduce 
a table filename->objects. 


In the UNIX context, a typical user manipulates files 
with names, whereas the operating system uses an in- 
ternal identifier: the inode number. The inode structure 
is presented in Figure 6. Traditional file systems store on 
disk an inode_tabl1e (indexed by the inode number) 
where each entry (aka. the inode) contains the control 
information to manage a file or a directory, such as its 
mode, permissions, data block addresses, etc. 


Algorithm LS starts from the PWD formula, which it 
knows only as an inode. So, we add a pwd field to direc- 
tory inodes, which contains a list of a union type. Each 
union value contains either the internal property ident- 
ifier of a property, or the tag Or with a list of internal 
property identifiers (the operands of the disjunction), or 
the tag Not with an internal property identifier. 


Moreover, answers to 1s are cached. Directory inodes 
contain the addresses of blocks that store the result com- 
puted by 1s, which mimics the contents of a directory 
under a hierarchical file system. As this result must be 
recomputed every time someone modifies the contents 
of a LISFS, inodes contain a local timestamp indicating 
the time the current result was computed. LISFS main- 
tains a global timestamp that is incremented every time 
someone adds or deletes a file or an atomic property. Op- 
eration 1s compares the global timestamp with the local 
one, to decide if the increments must be recomputed. 


All this means that every time new increments are com- 
puted, fresh inodes are allocated, and their local time- 
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stamp is set to 0 (to force the next call to 1s to recompute 
increments). When increments are recomputed, LISFS 
will fill in storage blocks with the result computed by 
the LS algorithm, and will adjust accordingly the block 
addresses in the inode. 


3.3. Concrete operations 


We switch now from shell operations to file system op- 
erations to enter in more details. We use Linux VFS ter- 
minology (Virtual File System [10]). To save space, we 
enter in the details of only a few LISFS operations. Note 
that these details are often direct consequences of the da- 
ta structures, so that details of other operations can be 
inferred for a large part. 


For fault-tolerance, we use journaling for implementing 
transactions. Every time several tables must be updat- 
ed in an atomic way, a transaction is started, which logs 
the updates. In case of failure, the next reboot will redo 
(or undo) the log (see [16] on journaling and transac- 
tion). For example, renaming a keyword needs to update 
table keyword->keywordname and its inverse table 
keywordname->keyword. This must be done in a 
transaction to ensure that the two tables are coherent. 


File system operations can be divided into three groups: 
global operations (aka. superblock operations), direc- 
tory operations (aka. inode operations), and file opera- 
tions. Global operations deal with the management of 
the file system: (un)mounting, and statistics. Direc- 
tory operations deal with navigation/querying, and cre- 
ation/deletion of files/properties. Finally, the file opera- 
tions deal with the file contents. Note that in hierarchical 
file system, operation readdir is considered as a file 
operation, though we consider it as an inode operation. 
This is because in these systems to readdir is actually 
to read the content of a directory file, though in our case 
it implies a real computation. Directory operations are 
original wrt. hierarchical file systems, whereas file and 
global operations are mostly similar to their counterparts 
in hierarchical file systems. 


3.3.1 Global operations 


Operation read_super is called via the user program 
mount. It locates the different tables on the disk, it 
stores this information in the superblock structure for fur- 
ther use, and it fills in the first entry in inode_table 
that corresponds to the root inode. The pwd field of this 


entry is set to a list of one element containing a single in- 
ternal identifier of the top node of the taxonomy DAG 
which corresponds to property true. The local time- 
stamp is set to 0, and the global timestamp is set to 1. 


Operations put_super (shell command umount), 
write _super and stat_fs (shell command df) are 
like their counterparts in hierarchical file systems. 


3.3.2 Inode operations 


Operation readdir is called via the user program 1s. 
It takes as a parameter an inode, and returns a list of pairs 
containing the plain name of a file or property and the 
corresponding inode number. If the global timestamp 
is equal to the local timestamp of the inode, then the 
list of pairs is read at the block addresses in the inode. 
Otherwise, an actual computation must be started: algor- 
ithm LS (described in Section 3.1) is applied to the pwd 
field of the parameter inode. The result is a pair Dirs 
and Files which contain respectively a list of internal 
keyword identifiers and a list of internal object identif- 
iers. Then, a new buffer is allocated, and for each oi in 
Files the pair (object->filename[oi], oi) 
is stored in the buffer. or each fi in Dirs, a 
fresh inode number ino is allocated, and the pair 
(keyword->keywordname, ino) is also stored in 
the buffer. Then, for each ino, the pwd field of 
inode_table [ino] is filled in with the conjunction 
of £i and the current PWD, and its local timestamp is set 
to 0. Finally, previous blocks used by the contents of this 
directory are freed, new blocks are allocated and filled 
with the contents of the current buffer, the local time- 
stamp is set to the value of the global timestamp, and the 
list of pairs contained in the buffer is returned. 


Operation lookup can be called via the command 
cd keyword. It takes as a parameter an inode (the cur- 
rent directory) and a string s, which is the plain name 
of a file or of a formula, and it returns the correspond- 
ing inode, or an error condition. Operation readdir is 
called to look if the string is in the list of pairs, in which 
case the corresponding inode is returned. Otherwise, the 
string must correspond either to a property not listed as 
an increment of the current directory, or to a complex 
formula. If the string has the form of a single name, then 
keywordname->keyword [s] gives the correspond- 
ing internal keyword identifier £1. If this entry is empty, 
an error code is returned, otherwise a fresh inode ino is 
allocated, and the pwd field of inode_table [ino] 
is filled in with the conjunction of £i and of the PWD 
of the current directory, and inode ino is returned. If 
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the string has the form of a disjunction x|y|z|.. ., the 
atomic property names are translated into their internal 
keyword identifier xi, yi, zi, ...If there is a property 
name without a corresponding internal keyword identif- 
ier, then an error code is returned. Otherwise, a fresh 
inode is allocated as above, putting this time in the pwd 
field a conjunction of the PWD of the current directory 
with the disjunction (with the Or tag) of the internal key- 
word identifier xi, yi, zi, .... If the string has the form 
of a negation ! x, then the operation is similar, but putting 
this time in the pwd field the tag Not. 


Operation create can be called via command touch. 
It takes as a parameter an inode (the current directory), 
a string s, and returns the inode corresponding to 
the object just created. The current directory must 
correspond to a conjunction, fis, of atomic properties 
(as we have restricted the description of object). This 
is checked first. Then a similar check is done for the 
string s; it must not contain connectives |, & or !. 
Finally, another object y with the same name and 
description must not exist. This is checked by looking 
for an object y in table filename->objects[s], 
and comparing fis with the corresponding entry in 
object->keywords[y]. If one of those checks 
fails, then an error code is returned, otherwise a trans- 
action is started for updating several tables in an atomic 
way. Then, a fresh internal object identifier o is allo- 
cated. It is added in filename->objects[s], 


object->filename [o] is set to s, 
object->keywords[o] is set to fis, and 
for each keyword f in fis, o is added to 


keyword->objects[f] and recursively in all the 
ancestor nodes of £ using table keyword->parents. 
Then, the transaction is ended, and o is returned. 


Operation mkdir behaves the same way as create, 
but this time for atomic properties. It allocates a 
fresh keyword internal identifier, fi. Then, it adds 
new entries in tables keywordname->keyword 
and keyword->keywordname, and it sets 
to empty keyword->children [fi] and 
keyword->objects [fi], and for — each 
atomic property, pi, of the PWD, it adds fi 
in keyword->children[pi] and pi in 
keyword->parents [fi]. 


Operation unlink undoes what has been done in 
create, checking that the current user is the owner of 
the file to be deleted. 


Operation rmdir behaves the same way as unlink, 
but for atomic properties. 
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Finally, operations notify change and 
read_inode manage the inode_table, asso- 
ciating the appropriate permissions to an inode, using 
the security semantic described in section 2.4. 


3.3.3 File operations 


Operations lseek, read, write, open, release, 
truncate are standard. For example, operation read 
takes as a parameter an inode, and a buffer to be 
filled in. It first gets the inode number oi, looks in 
inode_table [oi] to get the block addresses of the 
contents of the file and fills in appropriately the buffer 
passed in parameter. 


4 Extensions 


Section 2 exposed the core of LISFS. In reality this is 
only a framework, in which more features can be in- 
troduced. We present in this section a part of the fea- 
tures that have actually been introduced in the prototype 
LISFS. A more complete account, particularly on ACL- 
like security and variants of navigation, is given in a re- 
search report [14]. 


LISFS includes the possibility of valued attributes. For 
instance, one can create a directory author :minsky, 
or size: 45. Since related properties can be grouped in 
a taxonomy DAG, one can gather all properties of the 
form size:x as sub-concepts of the property size. 
This increases the readability of 1s, which will pro- 
pose first the coarse categories (size, author, ...) 
and then the finer sub-categories, that is the valued at- 
tributes (size:1, size:2, ...). LISFS supports op- 
erations on integer attributes, e.g., cd size:>45 and 
string attributes,e.g.,cd auteur:=~ m.?in.+y.*. 
We simulate such a query by constructing a disjunction 
of all the existing properties that satisfy the condition, 
eg. cd (size:46|size:72|...). This is done 
in the Lookup operation. 


As many properties can be automatically inferred from 
the file contents, we designed transducers which are 
functions that extract attributes and values from file con- 
tents (as in the Semantic File System [7]). If attributes 
are new, they are created on-the-fly. In our proto- 
type, transducers are defined for all the system attributes 
of a file, e.g., its size and last modification time, but 
also for its extension, e.g., ext:c is extracted from 
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foo.c. For the sake of experimentation, we have al- 
so defined a transducer for MP3 music files, which ex- 
tracts the genre, author and year from the meta- 
data encoded in the file. This permits requests like 
ced genre:Disco/year:1980. Wecould also easi- 
ly define other transducers to support more file types, but 
we prefer to offer the user a simple interface to define his 
own transducers. 


Conceptually, the description of a file is split in two parts: 
the extrinsic part, made of properties assigned by the us- 
er, and the intrinsic part, made of properties inferred by 
transducers. As the content changes, the intrinsic part 
changes too. This is done in operations release and 
notify change. Intrinsic attributes are not updat- 
ed by the read or write operations. Indeed, calling 
the transducers is costly, and we prefer to update the in- 
trinsic attributes only when the user closes a file, that is 
when doing release. To update the intrinsic part, each 
transducer is called in turn, with the contents, name and 
system attributes of the file as arguments. 


5 Experimental results 


The current prototype of LISFS is implemented as a 
user level file system, using PerlFS. We use Berkeley 
DB [13] to manage the different meta-data (implement- 
ed as Btrees). The transactional module of Berkeley DB 
provides the necessary tools for preventing the possible 
corruption of meta-data by a crash. Finally, we use the 
underlying file system (EXT2) to manage the contents of 
files and tables. 


Since there is no similar file system to compare with, a 
part of our experimentations aims at evaluating the over- 
head of LISFS with respect to a similar technology file 
system that implements the standard semantics. Since 
the LISFS prototype is built upon EXT2 and PerlFS, we 
evaluate the overhead with respect to these file systems. 
Another part of our experimentations aims at evaluating 
the performance of LISFS for tasks it has been designed 
for, like information retrieval. In this case, it is compared 
with a user-level application that performs the same task, 
like command find. We ran several experiments to de- 
termine the overhead of using LISFS, both in speed and 
disk space. The platform for all experiments was a Linux 
box running kernel 2.4, with a 2Ghz Pentium 4, 750Mb 
RAM, and a 40 Gb IDE disk. 


The first experiment evaluates the disk space overhead 
used by the meta-data of LISFS (see Table 1). The ex- 






















































Andrew MP3 Man 

NbFiles 860 633 11502 
| FSize 10Mb | 1772Mb | 246 Mb 
TSize 2 Mb 3.1Mb | 43.3 Mb 

AvNbAttr 26/23 36/20 21/24 
NbAttr 1686 | 3730 | 43442 
AvFSize 11.6 Kb | 2799 Kb | 21.4 Kb 
SpOverH% 20 % 0.17 % 17.6 % 
SpOverH/F 2.3 Kb 4.9 Kb 3.7 Kb 

SpOverH/A 1.2Kb | 0.84 Kb 1Kb 
SpOverH/FA |} 47 bytes | 87 bytes | 84 bytes 














NbFiles = Number of files, FSize = Total size of files, TSize = Total size 
of LISFS tables, AVNbAttr = Average number of file attributes (intrin- 
sic/extrinsic), NbAttr = Total number of attributes, AvFSize = Average 
file size, SpOverH% = Space overhead (per cent), SpOverH/F = Aver- 
age space overhead per file, SpOverH/A = Average space overhead per 
attribute, SpOverH/FA = Average space overhead per attribute of file. 


Table 1: Results of Disk Space Benchmark 


periment is run for a set of 633 MP3 music files, a set of 
860 program files obtained by ten copies of the Andrew 
file system benchmark [9], and a set of 11502 man pages. 
The Andrew files are described by intrinsic attributes 
valued by the names of functions declared in them (as 
produced by command CTAGS). The MP3 files are de- 
scribed by intrinsic attributes valued by MP3-specific 
meta-data such as genre and artist. The man pages 
are described by the words of their description line. All 
have extrinsic attributes for ACL-like security and for 
representing their position in a user-defined hierarchy, 
plus other intrinsic system attributes for size, last mod- 
ification time, etc. SpOverH/F measures the average cost 
of file descriptions (i.e., rows of the name x property 
matrix). SpOverH/A measures the average cost of each 
attribute (i.e., extensions, or columns of the matrix). 
SpOverH/FA measures the average cost of each individ- 
ual attribute of each file (i.e. each non-empty position in 
the matrix). 


In the second experiment, we ran the modified Andrew 
benchmark, first on the native file system (EXT2), then 
on a hierarchical file system implemented via PerlFS, 
then on LISFS where transducers were turned off then 
on (see Table 2). The Andrew benchmark has 5 phases: 
Mkdir constructs a directory hierarchy, Copy copies files, 
Scan recursively traverses the whole hierarchy, Read 
reads every byte of every file, and finally Make compiles 
the files. Note row Read where LISFS without transducer 
is faster than PerlFS because PerlFS goes into empty di- 
rectories that LISFS avoids because they are not relevant. 
We also ran our own benchmarks that consists in creating 
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LISFS LISFS 
Ext2 PerlFS —(transdu- (transdu- 
cer off) ceron) _ 
Mkdir || 0.217s 0.986s 1.823s 3.703s 
Copy 1.359s 5.943s 13.212s  46.296s 
Scan 2.506s 5.141s 5.348s 6.638s 
Read 3.548s 11.510s  11.119s =: 12.333s 
Make || 16.896s  28.384s  36.182s  46.260s 
Total || 24.526; 51.964s 67.684s _115.230s 
mp3 || 2min28s 4min30s Smin Smin30s 
Man 22min 29min 44min 85min 














Table 2: Results of CPU Benchmark 


the 633 music files, and creating the 11502 man pages. 
In both cases, creating also means indexing through the 
use of adhoc transducers. 


We now compare the speed of search-like activities using 
UNIX find and apropos, and LISFS lookup. With 
the Andrew files find’ ing function GXfind takes 2.899 
seconds, but look’ ing it up takes 0.081 seconds. Sim- 
ilarly, with the MP3 files £ind’ing disco music takes 
3.292 seconds, but look’ ing it up is immediate. Doing 
1s change with the man pages takes 1.370 seconds, 
and returns 110 increments. Doing apropos change 
takes 0.145 seconds, and returns 288 items. In oth- 
er words, the increments reveal the organization of the 
items. Doing 1s change/directory with the man 
pages takes 0.026 seconds, and returns 4 entries. Do- 
ing apropos change | grep directory takes 
0.030 seconds, and returns the same 4 entries. We have 
also tested the speed of 1s in directories of various sizes 
in the music files context. In directory artist, ls 
computes 155 increments in 0.405 seconds. In directory 
size, it computes 629 increments in 1.058 seconds, and 
finally it computes 28 increments in directory genre in 
0.220 seconds. Note that in any case, only the first 1s 
in a given directory takes time, as for further 1s LISFS 
uses its cache, and answers immediately. 


Figure 7 plots the creation times of the 633 MP3 files and 
11502 man pages. It shows an almost constant creation 
time until 10000 files, and then a deterioration. We be- 
lieve that a better representation of extensions will push 
this point to a greater value. 


In summary, the space overhead is tolerable, and it 
could still be decreased by using better marshalling tech- 
niques. Operations lookup and readdir do not show 
a great performance penalty, especially considering the 
work they perform. Moreover, they compare positively 
with search tools like find. On the opposite, opera- 
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Figure 7: creation times (sec) 


tion create suffers from a large performance penalty, 
because the extensions of the taxonomy DAG must be 
checked and updated. This is visible in the Copy row 
of Table 2. It can be cured by performing most of the 
create operation lazily, in the background during idle 
time. Indeed, the result returned by create does not 
depend on the updating of internal tables. We need also 
study alternative representations of the taxonomy DAG. 


6 Related work 


The Semantic File System (SFS [7]) was the first file sys- 
tem to combine querying and navigation. It remained 
compatible with the file system interface by using vir- 
tual directories. Some attributes were extracted from 
the contents of the files by transducers. This allowed 
users to express queries such as cd ext:c/size:15. 
However, users could not assign their own attributes to 
a file (i.e., all these attributes were intrinsic, see Sec- 
tion 4). More importantly, querying and navigation were 
two separated operation modes; one could not navigate 
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in a virtual directory that resulted from a query. The Hi- 
erarchy and Contents proposal [8] solved this problem 
in a way that leads to inconsistencies. Directories that 
represent answers to queries are no longer virtual; they 
are real directories in which one can navigate, and even 
write. However, one can write something which is in- 
consistent with the query that created the directory. An- 
other file system that combines querying and navigation 
is the Be file system (BeFS [6]). Following the observa- 
tion that hierarchical file systems fail to describe a file by 
a conjunction of independent concepts, BeFS allows the 
user to manually assign attributes to a file. But this ex- 
tension is not compatible with a standard UNIX interface 
(as opposed to SFS and LISFS where one can use classi- 
cal shells). So, one can either use a shell or browser and 
navigate, or use the new interface and do querying, but 
not both. Finally, the Nebula file system [1] allows a user 
to assign multiple attributes to a file and formulate query 
at the shell level. One can also create kinds of directories 
called views, which are just names assigned to queries, 
as for databases. Views can be organized in a hierarchy, 
where subviews refine parent’s views with another query 
(restricting the set of objects). This allows to cache fre- 
quently used queries. One can both navigate following 
the subviews links, and query the file system, but as for 
SFS, one cannot navigate in the result of a query. 


The principal contribution of our work is a seamless 
combination of querying and navigation, under the file 
system interface. The key features are to combine intrin- 
sic and extrinsic descriptions, and to permit navigation in 
query results by computing relevant subdirectories. 


This idea of combining querying and navigation via in- 
crements is not new. In the literature, increments are also 
called co-occurrence lists, term suggestions, relevant in- 
formations, significant keywords, ... In [11], a corpus 
of keywords is extracted from man pages, and via for- 
mal concept analysis [5], a lattice of keywords is com- 
puted to permit a user to find man pages by keywords, 
and getting as a result other keywords considered relev- 
ant (as increments in Section 2.2). Queries are limited to 
conjunctions of keywords, and keywords cannot be or- 
dered which mean we get the disadvantages mentioned 
in Section 2.3. In [15], a similar approach is applied to 
bibliographic information retrieval. The querying mech- 
anism of these applications is completely encompassed 
by LISFS; the answers of LISFS are the answers of for- 
mal concept analysis. In fact, the domain of information 
retrieval is aware of the need for integrating querying and 
navigation (e.g., see [2, 12]). However, the proposals in 
this domain remain at the application level, and are very 
often combined with visual interface issues. 


All those systems are limited to conjunctive queries, and 
are more like front-ends over another information sys- 
tem for allowing to combine querying and navigating, 
which means that they do not handle updating in their 
interface. Our contribution is to offer all these services, 
querying, navigating, and updating, at the system level, 
so that many kinds of application can be built on it. 


7 Future directions 


There is much room for performance improvement in 
the prototype LISFS. E.g., operations create and 
readdir are too expensive. Tricks such as grouping of 
commands (as in X Window), amortization, lazy struc- 
tures or use of idle time will certainly improve the per- 
formance of create. Finally, in place of a global time- 
stamp, locating more precisely what is dirty could lead to 
less cache miss. Another future work is to make a “‘com- 
plete” logic file system, allowing arbitrary formulas in 
object descriptions as well as in queries. This requires to 
incorporate an automatic theorem prover for represent- 
ing the F relation in LISFS. The goal here is to permit an 
open-ended range of file description styles. Even if some 
logics are undecidable (e.g. predicate logic) or unprac- 
ticable (e.g., propositional logic), there are many useful 
and practicable logics that could be used as a file descrip- 
tion language: e.g., a logic of types for program compo- 
nents, or a logic of intervals for expressing dates. Anoth- 
er direction is to overcome the difference between direc- 
tories and files. We would like to navigate in files in the 
same way as in directories. E.g., one would like to navi- 
gate inside a BibTeX file, or inside a program source file. 
Then, a user could do cd !comment & security 
to get all the parts of a source file that are not comments 
and that talk about security. 


8 Conclusions 


We have presented a new file system paradigm which 
allows to freely combine high-level file description and 
querying using logic formulas, navigation, and updating. 
This is called a Logic File System. The integration of 
querying and navigation goes beyond previous propos- 
als; coherence is kept when writing in virtual directories, 
and navigation and querying can be freely intermingled. 
Such a file system gives at a system level services that 
are useful in many applications. A key technical aspect 
is to develop data structures and algorithms that permit 
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to implement a prototype LISFS with encouraging per- 
formances. Experiments show that though the prototype 
LISFS is slower than a more classical one, it passes usu- 
al benchmarks with reasonable performances: create- 
intensive benchmarks show a bad performance ratio for 
LISFS, but 1s-intensive benchmarks show almost no 
penalty. Consider also that what operation create ac- 
tually does is on-line indexing. Note also that the cur- 
rent implementation of LISFS is very soft, a user-level 
program based on PerlFS, and it could be improved by 
using more effective techniques. We believe that all this 
confirms the validity of LISFS. 
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10 Availability 
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Abstract 


Many objects, such as files, electronic messages, and 
web pages, contain overlapping content. Numerous past 
research projects have observed that one can compress 
one object relative to another one by computing the 
differences between the two, but these delta-encoding 
systems have almost invariably required knowledge of 
a specific relationship between them—most commonly, 
two versions using the same name at different points in 
time. We consider cases in which this relationship is de- 
termined dynamically, by efficiently determining when 
a sufficient resemblance exists between two objects in a 
relatively large collection. We look at specific examples 
of this technique, namely web pages, email, and files 
in a file system, and evaluate the potential data reduc- 
tion and the factors that influence this reduction. We 
find that delta-encoding using this resemblance detec- 
tion technique can improve on simple compression by 
up to a factor of two, depending on workload, and that 
a small fraction of objects can potentially account for a 
large portion of these savings. 


1 Introduction 


Delta-encoding is the act of compressing a data ob- 
ject, such as a file or web page, relative to another ob- 
ject [1, 13]. Usually there is a temporal relationship be- 
tween the two objects: the latter object exists, and when 
it is subsequently modified, the changes can be repre- 
sented in a small fraction of the size of the entire object. 
There is often also a naming relationship between the 
objects, since a modified file can have the same name 
as the original copy. In these cases, identifying the base 
version against which to compute a delta is straightfor- 
ward. 

Delta-encoding is particularly attractive for situations 
where information is being updated across a network 
with limited bandwidth. For example, web sites are of- 
ten replicated both for higher performance and availabil- 
ity. The bandwidth between the replicas can be lim- 
ited. Another example would be replicated mail systems. 
Electronic mail systems often allow clients to replicate 
copies of mail messages locally. Clients may be con- 
nected to the network via phone lines with limited band- 
width. For an email client connected to a mail server 
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via a slow link, techniques which minimize bandwidth 
required for updates are highly desirable. However, in 
each of these environments, it is not always possible to 
identify an appropriate base version to take advantage of 
delta-encoding. 

Our work therefore addresses a domain in which there 
are very many objects with arbitrary overlap among dif- 
ferent pairs of objects, and the relationships between 
these pairs are not known a priori. If one can identify 
which pairs are suitable candidates, delta-encoding can 
reduce the size of one relative to another, thereby reduc- 
ing storage or transmission costs in exchange for com- 
putation. We consider several application domains for 
this technique, which we refer to as delta-encoding via 
resemblance detection, or DERD: web traffic, email, and 
files in a file system. 

We defer additional discussion of our research until 
after a more detailed discussion of delta-encoding and 
resemblance detection, which appears in the following 
subsection. After that, the next section describes the 
framework of our analysis in greater detail, including 
the metrics we consider. Section 3 presents the various 
datasets we used. Section 4 describes the experiments, 
and Section 5 provides the results of these experiments. 
Section 6 discusses the resource usage issues that would 
arise in a practical implementation of DERD. Section 7 
surveys related work, and Section 8 summarizes and de- 
scribes possible future work. 


1.1 Background 


It is difficult to describe our approach without provid- 
ing a general overview of both delta-encoding and re- 
semblance detection. We cover enough of each of these 
areas here to set the stage for combining the two, then 
return to a more comprehensive comparison with related 
work toward the end of the paper. 

Deltas are useful for reducing resource requirements, 
and existing applications of deltas generally fall into two 
categories: storage and networking. For storage, when 
one already stores a base version of a file, subsequent 
versions can be represented by changes. This lowers 
storage demands within file systems (the Revision Con- 
trol System (RCS) [25] is a longstanding example of 
this), backup-restore systems [1], and similar environ- 
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ments. 

Over a network, transmitting data that are already 
known to the recipient can be avoided. The most com- 
mon approach in this case is to work from a common 
base version known to the sender and recipient, com- 
pute the delta, and transmit it. This technique has been 
applied to web traffic [16], IP-level network commu- 
nication [24], and other domains. An extension to the 
traditional web delta-encoding approach is to select the 
base version by finding similar, rather than identical, 
URLs [7]. 

What if one wishes to find a similar file based on con- 
tent rather than name, among a large collection of files? 
Manber devised a method for extracting features of files 
based on their contents, in order to find files with over- 
lapping content efficiently [14]. He computed hashes of 
overlapping sequences of bytes (also known as “shin- 
gles”), then looked for how many of these hashes were 
shared by different files. Manber indicated that cluster- 
ing similar files for improved compression would be an 
application of this technique. Broder used a similar ap- 
proach but used a deterministic sampling of the hash val- 
ues to dramatically reduce the amount of data needed 
for each file [5, 6]. With his approach, a subset of fea- 
tures of a file is used to represent the file, and if two 
files share many of those features in common, there is 
a high probability of significant content in common as 
well. A common use for this technique is to suppress 
near-duplicates in search engine results [6], and varia- 
tions of the technique have been used in link-level dupli- 
cate suppression [24] and file systems [8, 17, 20]. 

Because the shingling technique has seen so much use 
in the systems community of late, we refrain from pro- 
viding a detailed description of it. Briefly, it uses Ra- 
bin fingerprints [21] to compute a hash of consecutive 
bytes; the key properties of Rabin fingerprints are that 
they are efficient to compute over a sliding window, and 
they are uniformly distributed over all possible values. 
Thus, Broder’s approach of selecting the V fingerprints 
with the smallest values effectively selects N “random” 
features in a deterministic fashion, and two documents 
with many features in common overall would hopefully 
have many of these V features in common. 


1.2 Goals 


As Manber suggested, one can use the features of doc- 
uments to identify when files overlap and then delta- 
encode pairs of overlapping files to save space or band- 
width. One goal of this work was to assess whether this 
technique is generally applicable, and if not, to identify 
some specific instances in which it is applicable. A sec- 
ond goal was to evaluate a number of the parameters 
used in this process, such as: 


e the size of a shingle, 
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e the amount of overlap among features necessary to 
get a sufficiently small delta, 

e the number of files with similar overlap necessary 
to get close to the “best” delta, 

e selection of delta-encoding algorithms and param- 
eters to those algorithms, 

e whether delta-encoding the contents of specially 
formatted files such as Zip files in an application- 
specific method is beneficial, 

e and other metrics. 


1.3 Summary of Results 


We have found that the benefits of application-specific 
deltas vary depending on the mix of content types. For 
example, HTML and email messages display a great 
deal of redundancy across large datasets, resulting in 
deltas that are significantly smaller than simply com- 
pressing the data, while mail attachments are often dom- 
inated by non-textual data that do not lend themselves 
to the technique. A few large files can contribute much 
of the total savings if they are particularly amenable to 
delta-encoding. Application-specific techniques, such as 
delta-encoding an unzipped version of a zip or gzip file 
and then zipping the result, can significantly improve 
results for a particular file, but unless an entire dataset 
consists of such files, overall results improve by just a 
couple of percent. 

Numerous parameters can be varied in assessing the 
benefits of deltas in this context, and we have evalu- 
ated several. The results do not appear to be sensitive 
to the size of shingles or the delta-encoding algorithm, 
within reason. The extent of the match of the number 
of features is a good predictor of the delta size. Perhaps 
most importantly, when multiple files match the same 
number of features, there is minimal difference between 
the best delta—the smallest delta obtained across all the 
files—and the average delta. The latter two results sug- 
gest that while it is beneficial to determine the file(s) 
with the maximal number of matching features, only one 
delta need be computed. This is crucial because find- 
ing matching features, given a precomputed database of 
the features of other files and the dynamically computed 
feature set of the file being delta-encoded, is far more 
efficient than computing an actual delta. 


2 Framework 


This section describes our approach to the problem of 
delta-encoding with resemblance detection in greater de- 
tail. We discuss the types of data we considered and the 
way in which we evaluate the potential benefits of DERD. 


2.1 Types of Data 


In the past, delta-encoding has been used for many types 
of data in numerous environments. Our interest has fo- 
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cused on data that are located “together,” meaning that 
they belong to a single user, or they reside on a single 
server. Earlier work has demonstrated the potential ben- 
efits of deltas when the same object is modified over 
time, whereas we consider different objects that exist at 
the same time. Thus far, we have analyzed web data 
(primarily HTML), email, and a file system. 

In a Research Report [10] coauthored with Kiem- 
Phong Vo of AT&T Labs, we previously argued that one 
could use Broder’s technique for efficiently selecting 
features of objects to determine dynamically a suitable 
candidate to serve as the base for HTTP delta-encoding. 
This would be an extension to the proposed standard de- 
scribed in a recent RFC [15]. The report described a pos- 
sible protocol but gave no statistics to support the utility 
of the idea in practice. In the case of individual web 
clients, objects must be large enough to justify the added 
overheads of transmitting their features, comparing the 
features on a client, possibly computing a new delta- 
encoding on the fly in response to the client’s request, 
and reconstructing the page on the client. Beyond that 
proposal, similarity among different web pages could be 
used for efficient distribution of new pages to caches in a 
content distribution network (CDN), or other replicas; in 
this case, by transmitting many pages at once, overheads 
could be minimized. We have estimated the best-case 
benefits for a web-based DERD system, by downloading 
numerous pages from several sites at a single point in 
time, and then comparing each page against the others. 
In practice, not all the other pages would be cached by 
an individual client, though they might be cached by a 
CDN if they are not completely dynamic. 

In parallel with assessing the overlap of content on 
real web sites, we identified the overlap of content in 
email and other local file system content as an appro- 
priate application domain. At any instant, all the files 
are available, so in theory any file could be represented 
as a delta from one or more other files. As new files 
are created, they could be encoded against all earlier 
stored files, especially a previous version of the same file 
should it exist. If a “live” file system uses this approach, 
it must use techniques such as copy-on-write and ref- 
erence counting to ensure that the base version against 
which a delta was computed is not modified or deleted 
until the delta itself is no longer needed. The same ap- 
proach could be used to efficiently back up a file sys- 
tem: rather than delta-encoding updates in an incremen- 
tal backup, the entire file system would be compressed 
by identifying where similarity exists. 

None of these techniques would be useful without sig- 
nificant reduction in file sizes, so the primary focus of 
this study is to evaluate those reductions. Like the ear- 
lier study of deltas in HTTP [16], we consider regular 
compression as a basis for comparison, since compress- 


ing each object to remove internal redundancy is trivial. 
We analyzed several datasets: the contents of /usr on 
a Redhat Linux 7.1 PC, totaling nearly 2 Gbytes of data; 
the contents of a user’s MH mail repository, with each 
message stored in a separate file (possibly including one 
or more MIME attachments) totaling 566 Mbytes of 
data; and the contents of several users’ Lotus Notes mail, 
with message bodies and attachments separated into dis- 
tinct files. Section 3 describes the datasets in detail. 


2.2 Evaluation Metrics and Practical Con- 
siderations 


As noted above, size reduction is the crucial determin- 
ing factor for the success of our proposal. This reduc- 
tion must be considered not only relative to the origi- 
nal content, but relative to the size of the content using 
traditional compression tools such as gzip. Considering 
that reconstructing the original requires the reference file 
to be available, one might favor a compressed version 
over a delta-encoded version if the former is marginally 
larger. 

Furthermore, the effect of the reduction is dependent 
on the environment: 


e If an individual file is encoded, either as a delta 
or simple compression, and then stored on disk or 
some other block-based medium, the gain is not ex- 
actly the number of bytes by which the file is re- 
duced. Instead, it is a function of the number of 
blocks taken up by the file before and after en- 
coding. For instance, if every file is rounded to 
the nearest 4-Kbyte boundary, then shrinking a file 
from 4097 bytes to 4095 bytes actually saves 1 
block, i.e. 4096 bytes. More typically, a file might 
be encoded but still use the same number of blocks 
on disk. 

e Similarly, reducing traffic over a network has low 
marginal benefits if the same number of packets is 
used; however, if the number of round-trips in com- 
munication can be decreased, the improvement in 
response time is more significant. 

e If many files are encoded together, such as a full 
backup or web server replication, then the benefits 
are more directly related to the actual per-file gains, 
since rounding effects are amortized over the entire 
dataset. 


There are other evaluation metrics of interest, includ- 
ing: 

Computation There are overheads due to computing 

the features for each file, comparing the features 

of the candidate and stored files, and encoding a 

delta once a base version is selected. Since there 

has been extensive research in making both delta- 

encoding [1] and resemblance detection [5, 6] ef- 
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ficient even in enormous datasets such as Inter- 
net search engines, and because our prototype is 
geared toward assessing space reduction benefits 
rather than speed, we do not report timings in this 
paper. However, we discuss performance issues in 
general terms in Section 6. 


Space overheads A system that is selecting a base ver- 


sion given a set of features must be able to com- 
pare those features to a large set of existing files. 
The overhead per file may be from 50-800 bytes de- 
pending on how much information is stored, which 
in tum affects the quality of the comparison [6]. 


Execution parameters There are a number of run-time 


parameters that can affect the performance and/or 

effectiveness of the system. We consider the fol- 

lowing: 

Size and number of features Shingling a file cre- 
ates an enormous number of fingerprints, 
or features, representing sequences of data. 
Broder’s technique selects a “‘small” number 
of them, where “small” is parameterizable [5]. 
We evaluated the sensitivity of the results to 
this parameter. We also can require a minimal 
fraction of features to match before comput- 
ing a delta, to see if the poorer matches still 
demonstrate benefits. Finally, the number of 
bytes used to create a single feature can vary. 

Best matches If multiple files match the same 
number of features, an exhaustive computa- 
tion could determine which base file produces 
the smallest delta. In fact, a file matching 
fewer features could produce a smaller delta 
than one matching more features. However, 
in practice, one would want to consider as 
few base versions as possible. While it was 
not possible to perform an exhaustive search 
within large datasets, we sampled several files 
with an equal number of matching features to 
determine whether there is a significant vari- 
ance among candidate base files. 

There is also an interaction between the 
number of features and the quality of the 
match. If more features are compared, then 
different base files can be distinguished more 
finely, possibly resulting in a smaller delta. 

Lastly, some files may produce particu- 
larly large savings relative to an entire dataset, 
while others may contribute relatively little. 
Assuming files are sorted by the savings from 
encoding them, we analyze how many files 
need be delta-encoded to produce a given 
fraction of the total benefit. 

Unzip-Rezip A small change to a file can re- 
sult in significant differences in a com- 


pressed version of the file. For ex- 
ample, we made a copy of the Redhat 
7.1 /usr/share/dict/words (409,276 
bytes, 45,424 one-word lines) and changed 
line six from abandon to xyzzy. We 
call the copy words1. Both words and 
words1 generated gzipped files of about 
131 Kbytes, with a difference of just four 
bytes in size. Encoding the differences 
between the uncompressed words1 and 
words, using vcdiff, represented the differ- 
ences in just 79 bytes. In stark contrast, delta- 
encoding words1.gz against words.gz 
generated about 93 Kbytes. 

Therefore, delta-encoding two compressed 
files by encoding their uncompressed versions 
and compressing the result (if needed) has the 
potential for significant gains. Since zip can 
store an arbitrarily large number of files and 
directories as a single compressed file, com- 
paring its contents individually and zip-ing 
the results into a single zip file can have simi- 
lar benefits. One might assume that tar need 
not be handled specially, since it concatenates 
its input without compression. We find below 
that this hypothesis is incorrect for the three 
delta-encoding programs we tried. For all 
these datatypes, however, the overall effects 
depend on the mix of data: in practice, the 
number and size of compressed files that can 
benefit from this approach may be dwarfed by 
all the other data. 

Delta-encoding algorithm and parameters 
There are a few possible delta-encoding 
programs. We did not find significant dif- 
ferences in output sizes among the available 
programs; therefore, following the approach 
of delta-encoding in HTTP [16], we report 
numbers using Kom and Vo’s vediff [13]. 

Delta-encoding versus compression We vary a 
parameter that specifies how much smaller a 
delta must be than simply compressing a file 
before the delta is used. If no delta is small 
enough, of the files used as potential base 
versions, the compressed version is used in- 
stead. We use vediff for compression (delta- 
encoding a file against /dev/null), due 
to historical reasons. Its data reduction is 
comparable to gzip, though typically slightly 
worse. 

Identical files When an identical file appears mul- 
tiple times in a dataset, it can be trivially en- 
coded against another instance through the 
use of hash functions such as MDS. Past stud- 
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ies have investigated the prevalence of mirrors 
on the web [4] and techniques for suppressing 
duplicate payloads [12]. We chose to suppress 
duplicates from consideration in our analysis, 
since they are trivially handled through other 
means, except when a file contained in a zip 
archive is duplicated (since two zip files may 
have many identical files and some changed 
content, and our unzip-rezip procedure would 
match up the identical files). 


3 Datasets 


We separate our analyses into two types of data: web 
pages and files in a file system. We lump email into the 
latter category, since in general we expect the benefits 
to be greater for static encoding (space reduction) than 
network transmission. Note that not all the datasets we 
analyzed are discussed further in this paper, but we in- 
clude them in the tables to give a sense of the variability 
of the results. 


3.1 Web Data 


Ideally, to analyze the benefits of DERD for the web, 
one would study a live implementation over an extended 
time, and/or use full content traces to simulate an imple- 
mentation. The latter approach was used effectively to 
study delta-encoding based on identical URLs [16], but 
such traces are difficult to obtain. 

Instead, we used the w3get program to download a 
small set of root web pages, and recursively the pages 
linked from them, up to two levels. We specifically ex- 
cluded file suffixes that suggested image data, such as 
JPG and GIF, focusing instead on the base pages. This is 
partly because delta-encoding has already been demon- 
strated to be ineffective across two different image files, 
even having the same name [16], and partly because im- 
ages change more slowly than HTML [9] and are more 
likely to be cached in the first place. 

While periodic downloads of specific web pages have 
been used in the past to evaluate delta-encoding [13], 
cross-page comparisons require a single snapshot of a 
large number of pages. We believe these pages, and the 
results obtained from them, demonstrate a high degree 
of overlap in content between pages on the same site; 
this has been observed in other research due to the high 
use of “templates” for creating dynamic pages [3, 23]. 

Table | lists the sites accessed, all between 24-26 July 
2002, with the number of pages and total size. Note 
that in the case of Yahoo!, the download was aborted af- 
ter about 27 Mbytes were downloaded, as that offered 
sufficient data to perform an analysis, and it was un- 
clear how much additional data would be retrieved if left 
unchecked. 


3.2 File Data 


We used two types of file data, which are summarized 
in Table 2. First, we scanned the entire /usr direc- 
tory in a nearly unmodified Redhat Linux 7.1 distribu- 
tion, totaling just under 2 Gbytes of data in over LOOK 
files. Second, we examined email from several users 
and in several formats. Much of our analysis used over 
500 Mbytes of one user’s UNIX-based email, which is 
stored individually in separate files by the MH mail sys- 
tem. The remaining data came from Lotus Notes, which 
stores message bodies and attachments as separate ob- 
jects in a flat-file document database. We studied the 
attachments of five users and the message bodies of two. 


4 Experiments 


As described in Section 2.2, we varied a number of pa- 
rameters in the delta-encoding and resemblance detec- 
tion process. Our general goals were to determine how 
much more data could be eliminated by using deltas 
rather than just compression, and how sensitive that re- 
sult would be to this set of parameters. In particular, we 
wanted to estimate the minimal work a system might do 
to get a reasonable benefit (i.e., the point of diminishing 
returns). 

In general, we fixed the parameters to a common set. 
We then varied each parameter to evaluate its effect. 
Table 3 lists these parameters, with a brief description 
of each one, the default value in boldface, and other 
tested parameters. The parameters are clustered into two 
sets: the first controls the pass over the data to compute 
the features, and the second controls the comparison of 
those features and computation of the deltas. 

In some cases, due to space constraints, we do not 
present additional details about variations in parameters 
that did not significantly affect results; these are denoted 
by italic text. Additional descriptions of many of the 
parameters were given above in Section 2.2. Note that 
min_features_ratio is special, in that it is possi- 
ble to compute the savings for each number of matching 
features and then compute a cumulative benefit for each 
number of matches in a later stage, as demonstrated in 
Section 5.1. 


4.1 Implementation Details 


Most of the work to encode differences based on simi- 
larity is performed by a pair of Perl scripts. One of these 
recursively descends over a set of directories and invokes 
a Java program to compute the features. Each computa- 
tion is a separate invocation of Java, though that could be 
optimized. Once a file’s features have been computed, 
they are cached in a separate file. 

The other script takes the precomputed set of file- 
names and features, and for each file determines which 
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Name Files From... Files | Size (Mbytes) | Delta% | Comp% 
Yahoo yahoo.com 3,755 27.55 8 34 
IBM ibm.com 177 3.21 19 36 
Masters masters.com 192 3.19 9 35 
CNN cnn.com 73 2.53 15 29 
Wimbledon | wimbledon.com 190 2.40 10 35 




















Table 1: Web datasets evaluated. Delta and compression percentages refer to the size of the encoded dataset relative to the 
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original. 

Name Files From... iadnde s ne dal anv «) | Delta% | Comp% 
/usr /usr 102,932 1,250 1,964.16 36 45 
MH one user’s MH directory 87,005 565.69 34 54 
Userl_Bod | User 1’s Notes mail bodies 3,097 5.97 29 60 
Userl_Att | User 1’s Notes mail attach. 189 81.29 TL 75 
User2_Bod | User 2’s Notes mail bodies 445 1.18 42 56 
User2_Att | User 2’s Notes mail attach. 1,078 417.35 32 ey) 
User3_Att | User 3’s Notes mail attach. 140 36.18 52 61 
User4_Att | User 4’s Notes mail attach. 1,982 991.45 53 66 




















Table 2: File datasets evaluated. Excluded files are explained in the text. Delta and compression percentages refer to the size of 


the encoded dataset relative to the original. 





other files have the maximum number of matching fea- 
tures. Currently this is done by identifying which fea- 
tures a file has, and incrementing counters for all other 
files with a given feature in common, using the value 
of the feature as a hash key. This records the most 
features in common at any point, F. After all fea- 
tures are processed, any files that have at least one fea- 
ture in common are sorted by the number of matching 
features. Typically, only the files that match exactly 
F features are considered as base versions, up to the 
max_comparisons parameter, but if the best matches 
fail to produce a small enough delta, poorer matches are 
considered until the maximum is reached. There are 
methods to optimize this comparison by precomputing 
the overlap of files, as well as through estimation [22], 
which we intend to integrate at a later date. 


Delta-encoding is performed by one of a set of pro- 
grams, all written in C. Once a pair of files has been so 
encoded, the size of the output is cached. Occasionally, 
the delta-encoding program might generate a delta that 
is larger than the compressed file, or even larger than the 
original file. In those cases, the minimum of the other 
values is used. 


For a given dataset, the results are reported by list- 
ing how many files have a maximum features match 
for a given number of features, with statistics aggre- 
gated over those files: the original size, the size of the 
delta-encoded output, and the size of the output using ve- 
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diff compression (delta-encoding against /dev/nu1l1, 
comparable to gzip). Table 4 is an example of this out- 
put. The rows at the top show dissimilar files, where 
deltas made no difference, while the rows at the bottom 
had the greatest similarity and the smallest deltas. The 
BestDelta and AvgDelta columns show that, in general, 
there was at most a 1% difference in size (relative to the 
original file) between the best of up to ten matching files 
and the average of all ten. This characteristic was com- 
mon to all the datasets. Correspondingly, in all the fig- 
ures, the curves for the savings for delta-encoding depict 
the average cases. 


There are two apparent anomalies in Table 4 worth 
noting. First, there is a substantial jump in size at 
the complete 30/30 features match, despite a consistent 
number of files, showing a much higher average file size. 
This is skewed by a large number of nearly identical 
files, resulting from form letters attaching manuscripts 
for review; if each manuscript was sent to three persons 
and the features in the large common data were all se- 
lected by the minimization process, they all match in 
every feature. (This is a desirable behavior, but may 
not be typical of all datasets.) Second, the files with 
0-2 out of 30 features matching have a dramatically 
worse compression ratio than the other data. We be- 
lieve these are attributable to types of data that neither 
match other files to a great extent nor exhibit particu- 
larly good compressibility from internally repeated text 
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Processing Parameter Description Values 
Stage 
shingle eize Number of bytes in a fingerprinted 20, 30 
shingle 
num_features Number of features compared 30, 100 
Minimum size of an individual file to 
i i é see , 512 
Preprocessing a ad include in statistics 128) 512 bytes 
ip fil ipped bef 
anes Should zip files be unzipped before yes, no 
comparison 
I ipped bef 
Ate Should gz files be unzipped before yes, no 
comparison 
efi Whether encoding A against B pre- eho lege ves 
eeabacetl les cludes encoding B against A ees 
program Program to perform delta-encoding vediff 
Whether to compare against all files, 
i no, yes 
exhaustive_search or just best matches yy 
Maximum number of files to compare 
Encoding max_comparisons against, with equal maximal matching | 10, /, 5 
features 
int of What fraction of features must match | 0-1 (cumulative 
HELLA Lumera ET s hts compute a delta? distribution) 
c What is the maximum size of a delta, 
oe relative to simple compression, for it a 15%, 
ehessnold to be used? ° 














Table 3: Parameters evaluated. Boldface represents defaults, and italics represent evaluated cases not reported here. 














Matches Files Size (Mbytes) BestDelta(%) AvgDelta(%) Compressed (%) 
0 230 4.37 65 65 65 
1 2634 95.09 64 65 65 
2 3308 63.87 58 58 60 
3 3927 30.86 39 40 45 
4 4284 32.53 31 32 39 
5. 4710 22.86 35 36 46 
2] 294 2.85 4 4 46 
28 227 3.09 2: 2 44 
29 174 9.39 0 0 43 
30 224 91.38 0 0 48 
All 87005 565.69 34 34 54 





Table 4: Delta-encoding and compression results for the MH directory. Percentages are relative to original size, e.g. 34% means 
deltas save about two-thirds of the original size. Boldfaced numbers are explained in the text. This table corresponds to the 


graphical results in Figure 1. 





strings. MIME-encoded compressed data would have 
this attribute, when the same compressed file does not 
appear in multiple messages. 


To analyze the benefits of unzipping files, encoding 
them, and zipping the results, we take two approaches. 
Zip files can contain entire directory hierarchies, while 
gzip files compress just one file. Therefore, for zip 


files, we create a special ZIPDIR directory, into which 
the contents are unzipped before features are calculated. 
We assume there are no additional benefits to compres- 
sion, since zip has already taken care of that. For deltas, 
we delta-encode each file in this directory, storing the 
results in a second temporary directory, and then zip the 
results. For gzip files, we gunzip the files, compute 
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the features, and discard the uncompressed output. Each 
time we delta-encode a gzipped file, either as the refer- 
ence or the version, we uncompress it on the fly (the 
most recent uncompressed version file is then cached 
and reused for each encoding). Section 5.4 discusses the 
added benefits of these two approaches. 

In some cases, the features for all the files in a single 
dataset, with other run-time state, resulted in a virtual 
memory image that exceeded the 512 Mbytes of physical 
memory on the machine performing the comparisons— 
this is an artifact of our Perl-based prototype, and not 
inherent to the methodology, as evidenced by the scale 
of the search engines that use resemblance detection to 
suppress duplicates [6]. For the usr and MH datasets, we 
preprocessed the data to separate them into manageable 
subdirectories, then merged the results. This would re- 
sult in files in different partitions not being compared: 
for example, a file in Mail/conferences would 
not be compared against a file in Mail/projects. 
In general, spatial locality would suggest that the best 
matches for a file in Mail/conferences would be 
found in Mail/conferences. (We subsequently 
validated this theory by rerunning the script on all MH 
directories at once, using a more capable machine, with 
no significant difference in the overall benefits.) Also, 
since partitions were based on subdirectories of a single 
root such as /usr, it also would result in some partitions 
having too few files to perform meaningful comparisons; 
we skipped any subdirectories with fewer than 100 files, 
resulting in a small fraction of files being omitted (listed 
in Table 2). 


5 Results 


Here we present our analyses. We start with overall ben- 
efits for different types of data, then describe how vary- 
ing certain parameters impacts the results. 


5.1 Overall Benefits 


Our overall goal is to reduce file sizes and to evaluate 
how sensitive this reduction is to different data types, 
the amount of effort expended, and other considerations. 
Table 4 gives a sense of these results, in tabular form, 
for a dataset that is particularly conducive to this ap- 
proach; Figure 1 shows the same data graphically. Fig- 
ure 1(a) plots compressed sizes and delta-encoded sizes, 
as well as the original total file sizes, against the num- 
ber of matching features. For each possible number of 
matching features from 0-30, we plot the total data of 
files having that number of matching features as their 
maximum match. As we expected, the more features 
match, the smaller the delta size. The cumulative ef- 
fect is shown in Figure 1(b). In this graph (as well as 
several subsequent ones with the same label on the X- 
axis), a point (X,Y) shows that the total data size ob- 
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tained using a particular technique such as compression 
or delta-encoding is Y if all files with at least X maxi- 
mal matching features are encoded. For instance, the Y- 
value of the point on the Compressed curve with X-value 
15 is the percent of the total data size obtained if all files 
matching at least one other file in at least 15 features are 
compressed. Figure 1(b) shows that the most benefit is 
derived from including all files, even with zero matches, 
although in those cases these benefits come from com- 
pression rather than deltas—recall that the size of a delta 
is never larger than delta-encoding it against the empty 
file, i.e., compressing it. 

Figure 2(a) shows the cumulative benefits of deltas 
and compression for two of the static datasets: usr, and 
the MH data. Figure 2(b) does the same for two of the 
web datasets, IBM and Yahoo. Both graphs are limited 
to two datasets in order to avoid cluttering them with 
many overlapping lines, but the bottom-line savings for 
the other datasets were reported in Table 2 and Table 1, 
respectively. In each, the different datasets show differ- 
ent benefits, due to the amount of data being compared 
and the nature of the contents. Specifically, the graphs 
have very different shapes because many more files in 
the web datasets have high degrees of overlap. 


5.2 Contributions of Large Files 


The graphs presented thus far have emphasized the effect 
of statistics such as the number of features that match. 
Another consideration is the skew in the savings: do a 
small number of files contribute most of the benefits of 
delta-encoding? In the case of the MH dataset, such a 
skew was suggested by the statistics in Table 4, which 
showed 91 of the 566 Mbytes matching in all 30 features 
and delta-encoding to virtually nothing. 

We visualize an answer to this question by consider- 
ing every file in a particular dataset, sorting by the most 
bytes saved for any delta obtained for it, and plotting the 
cumulative distribution of the savings as a function of 
the original files. Figure 3(a) plots the cumulative sav- 
ings of the MH dataset (as a fraction of the original data) 
against the fraction of files used to produce those sav- 
ings or the fraction of bytes in those files. In each case 
the savings for DERD and strict compression are shown 
as separate curves. Finally, points are plotted on a log- 
log scale to emphasize the differences at small values, 
and note that the Comp by byte% curve starts at just 
over 2% on the X-axis. 

The results for this dataset clearly show significant 
skew. For example, for deltas, 1% of the files account 
for 38% of the total 65% saved; encoding 25% of the 
bytes will save 22% of the data. Compression also shows 
some skew, since some files are extremely compressible. 
If one compressed the best files containing 25% of the 
bytes, one would save 17% of the data. This degree of 
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(a) Total data sizes for the original dataset, using compression, 
and using DERD, for individual numbers of matching features. 
Most of the data match very few features in any other file, or 
match all the features. The y-axis is on a log scale. 


(b) Cumulative benefits. The y-axis shows the relative size, in 
percent, of compressing or delta-encoding each file. A point on 
the x-axis shows the benefit from performing this on all files that 
match at least that many features. 


Figure 1: Effect of matching features, for the MH data. These figures graphically depict the the data in Table 4. 
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Cumulative Sizes, multiple web datasets 
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(a) Static datasets. 


(b) Web datasets. 


Figure 2: Effect of matching features, cumulative, for several datasets. 


skew suggests that heuristics for intelligently selecting 
a subset of potential delta-encoded pairs, or compressed 
files, could be quite beneficial. 


5.3. Effects of File Blocking 


Section 2.2 referred to an impact on size reduction from 
rounding to fixed block sizes. In some workloads, such 
as file backups, this is a non-issue, but in others it can 
have a moderate impact for small blocks and a substan- 
tial impact for large ones. 

Figure 3(b) shows how varying the blocksize affects 
overall savings for the MH dataset. Like Figure 3(a), it 
plots the cumulative savings sorted by contribution, but 
it accounts for block rounding effects. A 1-Kbyte min- 


imum blocksize, typical for many UNIX systems with 
fragmented file blocks, reduces the total possible ben- 
efit of delta-encoding from around 66% (assuming no 
rounding) to 61%, but a 4-Kbyte blocksize brings the 
benefit down to 40% since so many messages are smaller 
than 4 Kbytes. 


5.4 Handling Compressed and Tarred 
Files 


Section 2.2 provided a justification for comparing the 
uncompressed versions of zip and gzip files, as well as 
a hypothesis that tar files would not need special treat- 
ment. For some workloads this is irrelevant, since for 
example the MH repository stored all messages with full 
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(a) Relative savings as a function of cumulative files, by count 
or by bytes. Plotted on a log-log scale. 


(b) Relative savings assuming no file blocking, or rounding to 
1-Kbyte or 4-Kbyte units. 


Figure 3: Cumulative savings from MH files, sorted in order of contribution to total savings. 


bodies, uncompressed. An attachment might contain 
MIME-encoded compressed files, but these would be 
part of the single file being examined, and one would 
have to be more sophisticated about extracting these at- 
tachments. In fact, there was no single workload in our 
study with large numbers of both zip and gzip files, and 
overall benefits from including this feature were only 1- 
2% of the original data size in any dataset. For example, 
the User4_ Attach workload, which had the most zip 
files, only saved an additional 2% over the case without 
special handling. Even though the zip files themselves 
were reduced by about a third, overall storage was dom- 
inated by other file types. 

We expected directly delta-encoding one tar file 
against a similar tar file to generate a small delta if in- 
dividual files had much overlap, but this was not the 
case in some limited experiments. Vcdiff generated a 
delta about the size of the original gzipped tar file, and 
two other delta programs used within IBM performed 
similarly. We tried a sample test, using two email tar 
file attachments unpacked into two directories, and then 
using DERD to encode all files in the two directories. 
We selected the delta-encoded and compressed sizes of 
the individual files in the smaller of the tar files, and 
found delta-encoding saved 85% of the bytes, compared 
to 71% for simple compression of individual files and 
79% when the entire tar file was compressed as a whole. 
Depending on how this extends to an entire workload, 
just as with zip and gzip, these savings may not justify 
the added effort. 


5.5 Deltas versus Compression 


By default, our experiments assumed that if a delta is 
at all smaller than just using compression, the delta is 
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used. There are reasons why this might not be desir- 
able, such as a web server using a cached compressed 
version rather than computing a specialized delta for a 
given request. As another example, consider a file sys- 
tem backup that would require both a base file and a 
delta to be retrieved before producing a saved file: if 
the compressed version were 25% larger than the delta, 
it would consume that extra storage, but restoring the file 
would involve retrieving 125% of the delta’s size rather 
than the delta and a base version that would undoubtedly 
be much larger than that 25%. 

We varied the threshold for using a delta to be 25- 
100% of the compressed size, in increments of 25%. 
Figure 4 shows the result of this experiment on the MH 
dataset. There is a dramatic increase in the relative size 
of the delta-encoded data at higher numbers of match- 
ing features, because in some cases, there is no longer a 
usable match at a given level. The most interesting met- 
ric is the overall savings if all files are included, since 
that no longer suffers from this shift; the relative size in- 
creases from about 35% to about 45% as the threshold is 
reduced. 


5.6 Shingle Size 


Unlike some of the other parameters, the choice of shin- 
gle size—within reason—seems to have minimal effect 
on overall performance. As an example, Figure 5 shows 
how the size reduction varies when using shingle sizes 
of 20 versus 30 bytes. If all files are encoded, even for 
minimal matches, the total size reduction is about the 
same. If a higher value of min_features ratio is 
used, the 20-byte shingles produce smaller deltas for the 
same threshold within a reasonable range (10-15 of 30 
features matching). 
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Figure 4: Effect of limiting the use of deltas to a fraction of 
the compressed file, for the MH dataset. 
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Figure 5: Effect of varying the shingle size between 20 and 
30 bytes, for the MH dataset. 


5.7 Number of Features 


The number of features used for comparisons represents 
a tradeoff between accuracy of resemblance detection 
and computation and storage overheads. In the extreme 
case, one could use Manber’s approach of computing 
and comparing every feature, and have an excellent es- 
timate of the overlap between any two files. The other 
extreme is to use no resemblance detection at all or have 
just a handful of features. Since we have found a fair 
amount of discrimination using our default of 30 fea- 
tures, we have not considered fewer features than that, 
but we did compute the savings for the MH dataset from 
using 100 features instead of 30. The results were virtu- 
ally indistinguishable in the two cases—leading to the 
conclusion that 30 features are preferable, due to the 
lower costs of storing and comparing a given number 
of features. 

Broder has described a way to store the features even 
more compactly, such as 48 bytes per file, by treating the 
features as aggregates of multiple features computed in 


the “traditional” method [6]. For one such meta-feature 
to match, all of some subset of the regular features must 
match exactly, suggesting a higher degree of overlap 
than we felt would be appropriate for DERD. 


6 Resource Usage 


A system using our techniques to efficiently delta en- 
code files and web documents could compute features 
for objects when it first becomes aware of them. The 
cost for determining features is not that high, and it 
could be amortized over time. The system could also be 
tuned to perform delta-encoding when space is the criti- 
cal resource and to store things in a conventional manner 
when CPU resources are the bottleneck. 

Using 30 features of 4 bytes apiece, the space over- 
head per file is around 120 bytes. For large files, this is 
insignificant. Once the features for a file have been de- 
termined, it requires O(n) operations to determine the 
maximum number of matching features with existing 
files where n is the total number of files. However, to 
get a reasonably good number of matching features, it 
is not always necessary to examine features for all of the 
existing files. A reasonable number of matching features 
can often be determined by only examining a fraction of 
the objects when the number of objects is large. That 
way, the number of comparisons needed for performing 
efficient delta-encoding can be bounded. 

Delta-encoding itself has been made extremely effi- 
cient [1], and it should not usually be a bottleneck except 
in extremely high-bandwidth environments. Early work 
demonstrated its feasibility on wireless networks [11] 
and showed that processors an order of magnitude 
slower than current machines could support deltas over 
HTTP over network speeds up to about T3 speeds [16]. 
More recent systems like rsync [26] and LBFS [17], and 
the inclusion of the Ajtai delta-encoding work in a com- 
mercial backup system, also support the argument that 
DERD will not be limited by the delta-encoding band- 
width. 


7 Related Work 


Mogul, et al., analyzed the potential benefits of compres- 
sion and delta-encoding in the context of HTTP [16]. 
They found that delta-encoding could dramatically re- 
duce network traffic in cases where a client and server 
shared a past version of a web page, termed a “delta- 
eligible” response. When a delta was available, it re- 
duced network bandwidth requirements by about an or- 
der of magnitude. However, in the traces evaluated in 
that study, responses were delta-eligible only a small 
fraction of the time: 10% in one trace and 30% in the 
other, but the one with 30% excluded binary data such 
as images. On the other hand, most resources were com- 
pressible, and they estimated that compressing those re- 
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sources dynamically would still offer significant savings 
in bandwidth and end-to-end transfer times—factors of 
2-3 improvement in size were typical. 

Later, Chan and Woo devised a method to increase the 
frequency of delta-eligible responses by comparing re- 
sources to other cached resources with similar URLs [7]. 
Their assumption was that resources “near’ each other 
on a server would have pieces in common, something 
they then validated experimentally. They also described 
an algorithm for comparing a file against several other 
files, rather than the one-on-one comparison typically 
performed in this context. However, they did not ex- 
plain how a server would select the particular related 
resources in practice, assuming that it has no specific 
knowledge of a client’s cache. We believe there is an im- 
plicit assumption that this approach is in fact limited to 
“personal proxies” with exact knowledge of the client’s 
cache [11, 2], in which case it has limited applicability. 

Ouyang, et al., similarly clustered related web pages 
by URL, and tried to select the best base version for 
a given cluster by computing deltas from a small sam- 
ple [18]. While they were not focused on a caching 
context, and are more similar to the general applications 
described herein, they did not initially use the more ef- 
ficient resemblance detection methods of Manber and 
Broder to best select the base versions. Subsequently, 
they applied resemblance detection techniques to scale 
the technique to larger collections [19]. This work, 
roughly concurrent with our own, is similar in its gen- 
eral approach. However, the largest dataset they ana- 
lyzed was just over 20,000 web pages, and they did not 
consider other types of data such as email. Another pos- 
sibly significant distinction is that they used shingle sizes 
of only 4 bytes, whereas we used 20-30 bytes. (We did 
not obtain this paper in time to repeat our analyses with 
such a small shingle size.) 

Spring and Weatherall [24] essentially generalized 
Chan and Woo’s work by applying it to all data sent 
over a specific communication channel, and using re- 
semblance detection to detect duplicate sequences in a 
collection of data. This was done by computing finger- 
prints of shingles, selecting those with a predetermined 
number of zeroes in the low-order bits (deterministically 
selecting a fraction of features), and scanning before and 
after the matching shingle to find the longest duplicate 
data sequence. Like Chan and Woo’s work, this sys- 
tem worked only with a close coupling between clients 
and servers, so both sides would know what redundant 
data existed in the client. In addition, the communica- 
tion channel approach requires a separate cache of pack- 
ets exchanged in the past, which may compete with the 
browser cache and other applications for resources. 

In some cases, the suppression of redundancy is at a 
very coarse level, for instance identifying when an en- 
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tire payload is identical to an earlier payload [12], or 
when a particular region of a file has not changed. Exam- 
ples of system taking this approach include rsync [26], a 
popular protocol for remote file copying, and the Low- 
bandwidth File System (LBFS) [17]. However, there are 
applications for which identifying an appropriate base 
version is difficult and the available redundancy is ig- 
nored. For instance, LBFS exploits similarities not only 
between different versions of the same file but across 
files. To identify similar files, it hashes the contents 
of blocks of data, where a block boundary is (usu- 
ally) defined by a subset of features—like the Spring & 
Wetherall approach, except that the features determine 
block boundaries rather than indices for the data being 
compared. Variable block boundaries allow a change 
within one block not to affect neighboring blocks. (The 
Venti archival system [20] and the Pastiche peer-to-peer 
backup system [8] are two more recent examples of the 
use of content-defined blocks to identify duplicate con- 
tent; we use LBFS here as the “canonical” example of 
the technique.) 

Similarly, it is not always possible to ensure that both 
sides of a network connection share a single common 
base version. Rsync allows the two communicating par- 
ties to ascertain dynamically which blocks of a file are 
already contained in a version of the file on the receiving 
side. 

LBFS and rsync are well suited to compressing large 
files with long sequences of unchanged bytes, but if the 
granularity of change is finer than their block bound- 
aries, they get no benefit. Most delta-encoding algo- 
rithms remove redundancy if it is large enough to amor- 
tize the overhead of the pointers and other meta-data that 
identify the redundancy. A resemblance detection pro- 
cedure should therefore be suited to the delta-encoding 
algorithm, and the size and contents of the data. Our 
work demonstrates that fine-grained deltas work well in 
a variety of environments, but a head-to-head compari- 
son with LBFS and rsync in these environments will help 
determine which approach is best in which context. 


8 Conclusions and Future Work 


Delta-encoding has been used in a number of applica- 
tions, but it has been limited to two general contexts: en- 
coding a file against an earlier version of the same file, or 
encoding against other files (or data blocks) where both 
sides of acommunication channel have a consistent view 
of the cached data. We have generalized this approach in 
the web context to use features of web content to iden- 
tify appropriate base versions, and quantified the poten- 
tial reductions in transfer sizes of such a system. We 
have also extended Manber’s use of this technique on a 
single server [14], and quantified potential benefits in a 
general file system and specific to email. 
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For web content, we have found substantial overlap 
among pages on a single site. This is consistent with 
Chan and Woo [7], Ouyang, et al. [19], and recent work 
on automatic detection of common fragments within 
pages [23]. For the five web datasets we considered, 
deltas reduced the total size of the dataset to 8-19% of 
the original data, compared to 29-36% using compres- 
sion. For files and email, there was much more variabil- 
ity, and the overall benefits are not as dramatic, but they 
are significant: two of the largest datasets reduced the 
overall storage needs by 10-20% beyond compression. 
There was significant skew in at least one dataset, with 
a small fraction of files accounting for a large portion of 
the savings. Factors such as shingle size and the number 
of features compared do not dramatically affect these re- 
sults. Given a particular number of maximal matching 
features, there is not a wide variation across base files in 
the size of the resulting deltas. 

A new file will often be created by making a small 
number of changes to an older file; the new file may 
even have the same name as the old file. In these cases, 
the new file can often be delta-encoded from the old file 
with minimal overhead. For the most part, our datasets 
did not consider these scenarios. For situations where 
this type of update is prevalent, the benefits from delta- 
encoding are likely to be higher. 

Now that we have demonstrated the potential savings 
of DERD, in the abstract, we would like to implement 
underlying systems using this technology. The smaller 
deltas for web data suggest that an obvious approach is 
to integrate DERD into a web server and/or cache, and 
then use a live system over time. However, supporting 
resemblance-based deltas in HTTP involves extra over- 
heads and protocol support [10] that do not affect other 
applications such as backups. We are also interested in 
methods to reduce storage and network costs in email 
systems, and hope to implement our approach in com- 
monly used mail platforms. As the system scales to 
larger datasets, we can add heuristics for more efficient 
resemblance detection and feature computation. We 
can also evaluate additional application-specific meth- 
ods, such as encoding individual elements of tar files, 
and compare the various delta-based approaches against 
other systems such as LBFS and rsync in greater depth. 
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Abstract 


Motivated by the prospect of readily available Content 
Addressable Storage (CAS), we introduce the concept of 
file recipes. A file’s recipe is a first-class file system object 
listing content hashes that describe the data blocks compos- 
ing the file. File recipes provide applications with instruc- 
tions for reconstructing the original file from available CAS 
data blocks. We describe one such application of recipes, 
the CASPER distributed file system. A CASPER client op- 
portunistically fetches blocks from nearby CAS providers 
to improve its performance when the connection to a file 
server traverses a low-bandwidth path. We use measure- 
ments of our prototype to evaluate its performance under 
varying network conditions. Our results demonstrate signif- 
icant improvements in execution times of applications that 
use a network file system. We conclude by describing fuzzy 
block matching, a promising technique for using approxi- 
mately matching blocks on CAS providers to reconstitute the 
exact desired contents of a file at a client. 


1 Introduction 


The exploding interest in distributed hash tables 
(DHTs) [6, 26, 28, 34] suggests that Content Addressable 
Storage (CAS) will be a basic facility in future computing 
environments. In this paper we show how CAS can be used 
to improve the performance of a conventional distributed file 
system built on the client-server model. NFS, AFS and Coda 
are examples of distributed file systems that are now well- 
entrenched in many computing environments. Our goal is 
to improve client performance in situations where a distant 
file server is accessed across a slow WAN, but one or more 
CAS providers that export a standardized CAS interface are 
located nearby on a LAN. 


The concept of a file recipe is central to our approach. 
The recipe for a file is a synopsis that contains a list of data 
block identifiers; each block identifier is a cryptographic 
hash over the contents of the block. Once the data blocks 
identified in a recipe have been obtained, they can be com- 
bined as prescribed in the recipe to reconstruct the file. On a 
cache miss over a low-bandwidth network, a client may re- 
quest a file’s recipe rather than its data. Often, the client may 
be able to reconstruct the file from its recipe by contacting 
nearby CAS providers (including CAS services available on 


the client) to which it has LAN access. In this usage sce- 
nario, a recipe helps transform WAN accesses into LAN (or 
local client) accesses. Since a recipe is a first class entity, 
it can be used as a substitute for the file in many situations. 
For example, if space is tight in a file cache, files may be 
replaced by the corresponding recipes, which are typically 
much smaller. This is preferable to evicting the file entirely 
from the cache because the recipe reduces the cost of the 
cache miss resulting from a future reference to the file. If 
the client is disconnected, the presence of the recipe may 
make even more of a difference — replacing an unservice- 
able cache miss by file reconstruction. 


It is important to note that our approach is opportunis- 
tic: we are not dependent on CAS for the correct operation 
of the distributed file system. The use of recipes does not 
in any way compromise attributes such as naming, consis- 
tency, or write-sharing semantics. Indeed, the use of CAS 
is completely transparent to users and applications. When 
reconstructing a file, some blocks may not be available from 
CAS providers. In that case, those blocks must be fetched 
from the distant file server. Even in this situation, there is no 
loss of consistency or correctness. 


CAS providers can be organized peer-to-peer networks 
such as Chord [34] and Pastry [28], but may also be im- 
promptu systems. For example, each desktop on a LAN 
could be enhanced with a daemon that provides a CAS in- 
terface to its local disk. The CAS interface can be ex- 
tremely simple; in our work, we use just four calls Query, 
MultiQuery, Fetch, and MultiFetch (explained in more 
detail in Section 5.3). With such an arrangement, system ad- 
ministrators could offer CAS access without being required 
to abide by any peer-to-peer protocol or provide additional 
storage space. In particular, CAS providers need not make 
any guarantees regarding content persistence or availability. 


As a proof of concept, we have implemented a dis- 
tributed file system called CASPER that employs file 
recipes. We have evaluated CASPER at different bandwidths 
using a variety of benchmarks. Our results indicate that sub- 
stantial performance improvement is possible through the 
use of recipes. Because CASPER imposes no requirements 
regarding the availability of CAS providers, they are free to 
terminate their service at any time. This encourages users 
to offer their desktops as CAS providers with the full con- 
fidence that they can withdraw at any time. In some envi- 
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ronments, a system administrator may prefer to dedicate one 
or more machines as CAS providers. Such a dedicated CAS 
provider is referred to as a jukebox. 


After summarizing related work in Section 2, we dis- 
cuss the utility of recipes and propose an XML represen- 
tation in Section 3. We next describe the architecture of 
CASPER in Section 4, and relate details of its implementa- 
tion in Section 5. In Section 6, we evaluate the performance 
of CASPER and quantify its performance dependence on the 
availability of matching CAS blocks. We briefly review se- 
curity considerations associated with using recipes in Sec- 
tion 7. We propose a technique in Section 8 for using simi- 
lar blocks, not only exactly matching blocks, with CAS. We 
summarize our findings and conclude in Section 9. 


2 Related Work 


The use of content hashes to represent files in file sys- 
tems has been explored previously. Single Instance Stor- 
age [2] uses content hashes for compression, to coalesce du- 
plicate files, and Venti [24] employs a similar approach at the 
block level. The Low Bandwidth File System (LBFS) [19] 
operates on variable-length blocks, and exploits commonal- 
ity between distinct files and successive versions of the same 
file in the context of a distributed file system. The Pastiche 
backup system [7] employs similar mechanisms. In all these 
systems, content hashes are used internally. The CASPER 
file system described herein uses similar techniques, but pro- 
poses a canonical representation of hash-based file descrip- 
tions (recipes), and promotes those descriptions to members 
of a first-class data type. CASPER introduces the concept 
of a portable recipe that can be used to support legacy appli- 
cations. In addition, CASPER allows all nodes with storage 
to participate as CAS providers, whereas prior systems, such 
as LBFS, restrict their search for file system commonality to 
the individual peer client and server. 


Much attention has been devoted to using overlay net- 
works to form Distributed Hash Tables (DHTs). Re- 
cent work in this area includes Chord [34], Pastry [28], 
CAN [26], and Freenet [6]. We believe that these DHTs 
are very valuable in the CAS context, where they may act as 
content providers for our system. 


File systems built atop these DHTs include CFS [8], 
PAST [11], and Ivy [20]. These systems, while completely 
decentralized, share the model that participants that join the 
overlay offer write access to their local storage to other par- 
ticipants, either directly or indirectly. In CAS, participants 
may offer to share the contents of their storage with others 
without agreeing to store others’ data. Moreover, a CASPER 
client can function without connectivity to a widely dis- 
persed collection of overlay members. A CASPER client 
always can fall back to requesting data from its file servers, 
and choose to exploit available DHT infrastructure when 
beneficial. With the exception of Ivy, peer-to-peer file sys- 
tems have traditionally been read-only or single-publisher 
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systems. CASPER, however, can be layered over any tradi- 
tional network file system, without changing the original file 
system’s semantics. 


Both Fluid Replication [15] and Pangaea [30] also attack 
the distributed file system performance problem on wide- 
area networks. Fluid Replication differs from CASPER in 
its dependence on dedicated machines to aid update propa- 
gation; while not implemented in CASPER, these techniques 
could complement our approach. While CASPER provides 
a conventional access control model in a client-server archi- 
tecture, Pangaea uses a decentralized model and is designed 
to allow for ad hoc sharing and replication of data. 


There is also a significant body of work in the area of 
delta encoding [18, 36, 37], but these methods require a fixed 
reference point for data comparison. CASPER, on the other 
hand, is opportunistic, does not need fixed file references, 
and works correctly in the absence of any previous version 
of an object. 


3 Recipes 


File recipes provide instructions for the construction of 
files from CAS data blocks. A recipe lists the addresses of 
CAS blocks that compose the desired file and describes the 
arrangement of those component blocks. For example, a file 
object could be divided into a sequence of 4 KB blocks. By 
listing the SHA-1 [22] hash of each block in order, we derive 
one possible recipe for the file. Other possible recipes exist: 
a sequence of SHA-1 hashes of 8 KB blocks or a sequence 
of hashes of variably sized blocks (such as might be gen- 
erated using Rabin fingerprints [19, 25]). Once an object’s 
recipe is known, the object may be reconstructed by fetch- 
ing the component CAS objects (the “ingredients”) named 
in the recipe from any available source and combining them 
as specified in the recipe. 

Further, a recipe may include multiple recipe choices. 
Each choice is one possible method for describing the origi- 
nal file. With more than one choice available, a recipe-based 
application (e.g., the CASPER file system) may select the 
most appropriate recipe choice for the situation. Suppose, 
for example, that CAS providers on one campus only sup- 
port SHA-1 hashes of 4 KB blocks while CAS providers 
on a neighboring campus only support MDS [27] hashes 
on 8 KB blocks. If a file recipe contains two choices, one 
based on SHA-1, 4 KB hashes and the other based on MDS, 
8 KB hashes, the corresponding file could be reconstructed 
by recipe-based applications on either campus. 

Each recipe maps a set of ingredients from the CAS 
namespace to a higher-level namespace, such as a file- 
system namespace. However, recipes are themselves first- 
class objects and may be stored in the higher-level names- 
pace. One benefit of their first-class status is that recipes can 
be cached, and the consistency of recipes may be maintained 
by traditional coherency mechanisms. For example, in the 
CASPER file system, file recipes are stored as ordinary files 
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<?xml version="1.0"?> 
<recipe type="file"> 
<metadata> 
<length>125637</length> 
<last_modified>11/12/2002 16:24:37</last_modified> 
<file_system type="Coda"> 
<name>/coda/projects/shared/casper .pl</name> 
<fid>312567 0 678</fid> 
<version>6 7 3 4 9</version> 
</file_system> 
</metadata> 


<recipe_choice> 
<hash_list hash_type="SHA-1" block_type="fixed" 
fixed_size="4096" number="31"> 
<hash>09d2af8dd22...</hash> 
<hash>e5fa44f2b31...</hash> 


</hash_list> 
</recipe_choice> 


<recipe_choice> 
<hash_list hash_type="SHA-1" block_type="variable" 
number="36"> 
<hash size="3576">7448d8798a4. . .</hash> 
<hash size="1278">a3db5c13ff9...</hash> 


</hash_list> 
</recipe_choice> 


<recipe_choice> 
<hash_list hash_type="MD5" block_type="fixed" 
fixed_size="125637" number="1"> 
<hash>9c6b057a2b9. . .</hash> 
</hash_list> 
</recipe_choice> 


</recipe> 


Figure 1. Sample File Recipe 


and may be cached in the file system cache. Consistency 
between cached recipes and the server version of the recipe 
is maintained by the cache coherency protocol. Consistency 
between a file and its recipe is maintained lazily by main- 
taining version numbers for all files. 


We have adopted XML (Extended Markup Lan- 
guage) [4] as the language for expressing recipes. An ex- 
ample file recipe is shown in Figure 1. Of course, the main 
motivation for employing XML is portability. We believe 
that recipes are a generally useful abstraction, and therefore, 
by encoding recipes in a portable format, various applica- 
tions will be able to make use of the same infrastructure. 


The sample recipe in Figure 1 describes a file of 125637 
bytes. While generating the recipe, the application that cre- 
ated the recipe included additional metadata such as the 
last modified time, the type of file system where the file 
was found, and file-system-specific data. Naturally, the 
recipe metadata could be extended with other information 
such as the file ownership and access permissions. Such 
information, while not required for CASPER, may bene- 
fit other applications that leverage file recipes. Following 
the metadata XML element are three possible recipe choices 


(recipe_choice elements) for recreating the data that con- 
stitute the file. 


The first recipe choice is a list of SHA-1 hashes corre- 
sponding to 4 KB blocks. In our grammar, a hash_list is 
used to denote a series of hashes whose contents should be 
concatenated to form a region. In this case, the hashes com- 
pose the entire file. In fact, the 31 4 KB blocks described 
in the hash list compose an object slightly larger than the 
length given in the metadata. In such cases, after assembly, 
the resultant object must be truncated to the proper-length. 


The second recipe choice is a hash_list comprising 
SHA-1 hashes of variable-length blocks, as might be gen- 
erated by employing Rabin fingerprints to find block bound- 
aries. Again, to reconstitute the file, the blocks correspond- 
ing to the hashes in the hash list need only be concatenated 
to form the original file. 


The third recipe choice is ahash_list comprising a sin- 
gle MDS hash of the entire file. This hash may be used as 
a final checksum to ensure (statistically) end-to-end file in- 
tegrity. When assembling a file from constituent blocks, the 
recipe-based application may fail to find all the requested 
CAS components. The missing components must be re- 
trieved through another mechanism, and once obtained, the 
complete file is assembled. The file-wide hash enables the 
CAS application to provide confidence that the file was as- 
sembled correctly. 


Note that because the various choices provided in the 
recipe are typically orthogonal, in some cases the CAS data 
can be fetched from more than one CAS source. For ex- 
ample, suppose that after attempting to reconstruct the file 
from the 4 KB hash list, the recipe-based application deter- 
mines that two of the 31 blocks could not be found. The 
client could then query CAS providers to determine if the 
appropriate blocks from the variable-length list that cover 
the missing two blocks can be found. If so, the data from 
those can be used to fill in the missing regions of the file. 


4 The CASPER Distributed File System 


CASPER is a distributed file system that employs file 
recipes to reduce the volume of data transmitted from a file 
server to its clients. CASPER clients cache files with whole- 
file granularity, and relies on centralized file servers to guar- 
antee data persistence and file consistency. The novel aspect 
of CASPER is that clients make opportunistic use of nearby 
CAS providers to improve performance and scalability. 


If the available client-server bandwidth is low during a 
file fetch operation, the client requests a recipe rather than 
the contents of the file. Using the hashes contained in the 
recipe, CASPER attempts to reconstruct the file by fetch- 
ing components from nearby CAS providers. Any compo- 
nents not found near the client are fetched from the CASPER 
server, which is responsible for maintaining a master copy of 
every file it serves. 
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Small files (our implementation classifies files smaller 
than 4 KB as “small files”) often do not enjoy the benefits of 
CAS acceleration due to recipe metadata and network over- 
head costs. Consequently, CASPER does not employ the 
recipe mechanism when transferring small files. Instead, the 
data composing a small file is transferred directly. 


CASPER caches data at a whole-file granularity to pro- 
vide the file-session oriented, open-close consistency model 
of AFS [13] and Coda [32, 33]. Consequently, once the file is 
reconstructed, it is placed in the client cache. For efficiency, 
CASPER clients treat their own caches as CAS providers. 
Before requesting a component from nearby, external CAS 
providers, clients inspect their own caches to determine if 
the component is also part of a previously cached file. In 
this way, CASPER mimics the fetch behavior of LBFS. 


Throughout this paper, we are primarily concerned with 
client reads. However, we intend to extend our current 
implementation to accommodate client write operations by 
adopting a similar local cache lookup mechanism on the 
server-side. To leverage the recipe-based mechanism, we 
view client writes as server reads of the modified file. When 
sending file modifications to the server, a client sends a 
recipe of the modified file rather than the file contents. The 
server will then peruse its own data for instances of the com- 
ponents, then request components that are not found locally 
from nearby CAS providers, and finally retrieve any remain- 
ing components from the client directly. 


As recipes in CASPER are treated as hints, the consis- 
tency between files and their recipes is managed in a lazy 
fashion. The file system maintains a version number for each 
file. When a recipe is generated, the recipe includes the ver- 
sion of the file from which it was derived. Because CASPER 
clients always check the expected version of the file against 
the version stored in the recipe metadata, a cached stale 
recipe will never be used to reconstruct a file. When a recipe 
is determined to be stale, CASPER triggers the creation of a 
new recipe by the server. 


5 Implementation 


Our implementation of CASPER is derived from the 
Coda distributed file system, and we have adopted the mod- 
ular, proxy-based layering approach described in the Data 
Staging work [12]. Figure 2 depicts the organization of our 
system. The Coda Client and Coda File Server modules 
are unmodified releases of the Coda client and server, re- 
spectively. The Proxy module is responsible for intercepting 
communication between the client and server and determin- 
ing whether or not to activate CASPER’s CAS functionality. 
The Coda client and proxy together act as a CASPER client. 
Likewise, the Coda file server and Recipe Server together act 
as the CASPER server. The recipe server is the component 
responsible for forming responses to recipe requests. 


The proxy-based design enables us to prototype new 
file-system features such as the CAS-based performance en- 
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hancements without modifying Coda. In this design, the 
proxy provides the client with an interface identical to the 
Coda server interface. The proxy monitors network condi- 
tions and determines when to use an available CAS provider. 
Under optimal conditions, the CASPER system behaves 
identically to an unmodified Coda installation without the 
proxy. After detecting low bandwidth network conditions, 
however, the proxy registers with the recipe server and a 
CAS provider. The provider in our example is a jukebox. 


While low-bandwidth conditions persist, the proxy inter- 
cepts all file requests from the client and asks for the corre- 
sponding recipe from the recipe server. The recipe server 
is responsible for generating a recipe for the current ver- 
sion of the file and delivering it to the proxy. The proxy 
then attempts to retrieve the data blocks named in the file 
from nearby CAS providers (including the client’s own file 
cache). The proxy will request that the recipe server also de- 
liver any blocks not found on the CAS provider(s). Once the 
file reconstruction is complete, it is passed back to the Coda 
client, which places the file in its file cache. No other traffic, 
such as writes, is currently intercepted by the proxy; instead 
it passes directly to the file server. 


In the next three sections, we describe the design and 
implementation of the recipe server, proxy and jukebox in 
more detail. 


5.1 Recipe Server 


As the name indicates, the recipe server generates the 
recipe representation of files. However, this module is also 
responsible for responding to requests for missed data blocks 
and forwarding callbacks. 


The recipe server is a specialized user process that ac- 
cesses file-system information through the standard file- 
system interface. Our implementation maintains generated 
recipes as files in the CASPER file system. For user files in 
a directory, zeta, the recipe server stores the corresponding 
recipes in a sub-directory of zeta (e.g., zeta/.shadow/). 


In Figure 2, we show the recipe server co-located with 
the Coda server. However, any machine that is well- 
connected to the server may act as the recipe server. In fact, 
if a user has a LAN-connected workstation, that workstation 
may make an excellent choice for the location of the user’s 
primary recipe server because it is the most likely machine 
to have a warm client cache. 


When a recipe request arrives at the recipe server, the 
recipe server first determines if the recipe file corresponding 
to the request exists in the file system. If so, the recipe is 
read, either from the recipe server’s cache or from the Coda 
file server, and checked for consistency. That is, the ver- 
sioning information in the recipe is compared to the current 
version of the file. If the recipe is stale or does not exist, the 
recipe server will generate a new one, send it to the proxy, 
and store it in the shadow directory for potential reuse. 
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Figure 2. System Diagram 


As mentioned in Section 4, the recipe server responds 
to requests for recipes of small files with the file’s contents 
rather than the file’s recipe. The threshold in the current im- 
plementation is 4 KB. The reason for this special handling 
is that the transfer time of small messages in low-bandwidth 
networks is often dominated by the network round-trip time. 

Data blocks that are not found on any of the queried CAS 
providers are referred to as missed blocks. In our imple- 
mentation, the proxy fetches missed blocks from the recipe 
server. Our recipe server supports requests for byte extents. 
That is, a missed block request is of the form fetch(file, 
offset, length). To reduce the number of transmitted 
requests, missed blocks that are adjacent in the file are com- 
bined into a single extent request by the proxy, and we em- 
ploy the further optimization of combining multiple fetch 
requests into a single multi-fetch message. In alternative im- 
plementations, missed block requests could be serviced by 
the file server. We chose to use the recipe server instead to 
reduce the file server load in installations where the recipe 
server is not co-located with the file server. 

The recipe server also contributes to maintaining con- 
sistency by forwarding callbacks from the file server to the 
proxy for files that the proxy has reconstructed via recipes. 
That is, if the recipe server receives an invalidation callback 
for a file after sending a recipe for the file to a client, the 
callback is forwarded to the requesting client via the proxy. 

Because the recipe server is a user process and not a 
Coda client, the recipe server does not receive the consis- 
tency callbacks directly. Instead, the recipe server com- 
municates with the Coda client module through coda- 
con [31], Coda’s standard socket-based interface, which ex- 
ports callback messages. Consequently, implementation of 
the callback-forwarding mechanism did not require modifi- 
cation of the client or server. Mechanisms that gather simi- 
lar information, such as the SysInternals Filemon tool [35], 
could potentially serve the same function should CASPER 
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be ported to network file systems that do not provide the 
necessary interface. 


5.2 Proxy 


The proxy is the entity that transparently adds recipe- 
based file reconstruction to distributed file systems without 
modifying the file system code. This arrangement is not 
necessary for the operation of CASPER but eased our im- 
plementation of the prototype. The two main tasks that it 
performs are fetching recipes and reconstructing files. 

Because the proxy acts as the server for the client, the 
proxy intercepts all file read requests originating from the 
client. Client cache misses induce fetch requests which are 
caught by the proxy. The fetch operation causes the proxy to 
send a request for the file’s recipe to the recipe server; other 
file system operations are forwarded directly to the Coda 
server. Assuming that a recipe fetch request is successful, 
the proxy compares the version in the received recipe to the 
expected version of the file. If the recipe version is more up- 
to-date than the proxy’s expected version number, the proxy 
contacts the Coda server to confirm the file’s version num- 
ber. If the recipe version is older, there might be a problem 
with the recipe server (e.g., the recipe server may have be- 
come disconnected from the Coda server), and therefore, the 
request is redirected to the file server. The request is also 
redirected to the file server if any unexpected recipe server 
errors occur. 

If the version numbers match, the proxy selects one of 
the available recipe choices in the recipe file, and the proxy 
proceeds to reconstruct the file. After interpreting the XML 
data it received, the proxy queries both the client’s local 
cache as well as any nearby jukeboxes for the hashes present 
in the recipe. Matching blocks, if any, are fetched from the 
jukeboxes, and the remaining blocks are fetched from the 
recipe server. Finally, the proxy assembles all constituent 
pieces and returns the resulting file to the client. 
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Retval Query(in Hash h, out Bool b); 
Retval MultiQuery(in Hash harray[], 
out Bool barray[]); 
Retval Fetch(in/out Hash h, out Bool b, 
out Block blk); 
Retval MultiFetch(in/out Hash harray[], 
out Bool barray[], out Block blks[]); 





The Retval is an enumerated type indicating whether or not 
the operation succeeded. Each operation also requires the 
identification of a channel as an input argument (not shown). 


Figure 3. The Core CAS API 


Note that we disabled Nagle’s TCP/IP algorithm [21] for 
all recipe and hash requests issued by the proxy because the 
algorithm induced a performance overhead for these small 
requests. 


5.3 Content Addressable Storage API 


The CAS API defines the interface between CAS con- 
sumers and CAS providers. CAS consumers request data 
blocks by specifying a hash of the blocks’ contents, and 
providers are storage devices that can respond to those re- 
quests. This API is what the proxy, a CAS consumer, uses 
to communicate with jukeboxes, which are CAS providers. 


At the interface level, CAS consumers address providers 
through handles known as channels. This abstraction pro- 
vides a common interface to all providers whether they are 
peer-to-peer networks, jukeboxes, or other devices. The 
CAS API provides a mechanism for obtaining the charac- 
teristics of a channel. While we do not currently use this 
mechanism, we envision that consumers will use it to de- 
termine such channel characteristics as the type of hashes 
supported, the channel’s bandwidth, and some measure of 
the channel’s topological proximity to the consumer. 


The enumeration of available channels is the responsi- 
bility of a CAS API module running on the client system. 
The general topic of service discovery over a network is a 
rich area and will not be discussed here. In the context of 
the CAS API, the role of service discovery is to enumerate 
the set of available local and remote services and relay their 
associated characteristics to the consumer. The underlying 
mechanisms employed may be varied and may range from 
static specification and local operating system mechanisms 
to network-based protocols such as LDAP [14] or Universal 
Plug ’n Play [38]. 

Figure 3 summarizes the operations of the CAS API. The 
core operation of the CAS API is the retrieval of a CAS data 
block given the block’s hash through the Fetch call. The 
consumer specifies the hash of the object to be retrieved (the 
hash data structure includes the hash type, block size, and 
hash value) and a channel. Fetch returns a boolean indicat- 
ing if the block was found on the specified channel and, if so, 
the block itself. A consumer may instead make a single re- 
quest for multiple blocks through the MultiFetch function, 
specifying an array of hashes and a channel. This function 
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returns an array of Booleans and a set of data blocks. The 
CAS API also provides associated Query and MultiQuery 
operations for inquiring after the presence of a block without 
allocating the buffer space or network bandwidth to have the 
block returned. 


We are currently developing a Content Addressable Stor- 
age wire protocol as a companion to the CAS API. With 
a common wire protocol, multiple CAS providers could be 
discovered and used in a consistent manner without requir- 
ing rewriting of the consumer-side CAS library code. 


5.4 Jukebox 


To evaluate our CASPER prototype, we implemented a 
jukebox CAS provider that conforms to the API described 
in Figure 3. The consumer-provider (proxy-jukebox) com- 
munication that supports the Query and Fetch functions is 
currently implemented by using a lightweight RPC protocol. 


The jukebox, a Linux-based workstation, uses the na- 
tive ext3fs file system to store the CAS data blocks. Cur- 
rently, the system administrator determines a set of files to 
be exported as CAS objects. The jukebox makes use of 
recipes to track the location of data blocks within the ex- 
ported files. The jukebox creates an in-memory index of the 
data at startup. The index, keyed by the hash, provides an 
efficient lookup mechanism. 


6 Evaluation 


We measured the performance benefit of recipe-based 
file reconstruction using three different benchmarks. We 
evaluated each benchmark under several combinations of 
network bandwidth, network latency and jukebox hit-ratio. 
We describe the experimental methodology, discuss the three 
benchmarks, and present their results. 


6.1 Experimental Methodology 


Our experimental infrastructure consisted of several con- 
temporary, single-processor machines. The jukebox and 
client were workstations with 2.0 GHz Pentium®) 4 proces- 
sors. While the client had 512 MB of SDRAM, the jukebox 
had 1 GB. The file server contained a 1.2 GHz Pentium® III 
Xeon™ processor and 1 GB of SDRAM. 


The jukebox and client ran the Red Hat 7.3 Linux dis- 
tribution with the 2.4.18-3 kernel, and the file server ran the 
Red Hat 7.2 Linux distribution with the 2.4.18 kernel. All 
machines ran version 5.3.19 of Coda with a large enough 
disk cache on the client to prevent eviction during the exper- 
iments. The recipe server process was co-located with the 
file server. To discount the effect of cold I/O buffer caches, 
we ran one trial of each experiment before taking any mea- 
surements. However, we ensured that the Coda client cache 
was cold for all experiments. 


To simulate different bandwidths and latencies, we used 
the NIST Net [23] network emulator, version 2.0.12. The 
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client was connected to the jukebox via 100 Mb/s Ethernet, 
but the client’s connection to the server was controlled via 
Nist Net. All benchmarks ran at three different client-server 
bandwidths: 10 Mb/s, 1 Mb/s and 100 Kb/s. We do not 
report results for a 100 Mb/s client-server connection, be- 
cause CASPER clients should fetch data from the server di- 
rectly when the client-server bandwidth is equal to, or better 
than, the client-jukebox bandwidth. Extra latencies of 10 ms 
and 100 ms were introduced for the 1 Mb/s and 100 Kb/s 
cases, respectively. No extra latency was introduced for the 
10 Mb/s case. 


The effectiveness of recipe-based reconstruction in 
CASPER is highly dependent on the fraction of data blocks 
the client can locate on nearby CAS providers. We used sen- 
sitivity analysis to explore the effect of the CAS provider hit 
rate on CASPER performance. For each of the experiment 
and bandwidth cases, the jukebox was populated with vari- 
ous fractions of the requested data: 100%, 66%, 33%, and 
0%. That is, in the 66% case, the jukebox is explicitly pop- 
ulated with 66% of the data that would be requested during 
the execution of the benchmark. The chunks for population 
of the jukebox were selected randomly. The two extreme hit- 
ratios of 100% and 0% give an indication of best-case perfor- 
mance and the system overhead. Our baseline for compari- 
son is the execution of the benchmarks with an unmodified 
Coda client and server. 


The recipes employed by CASPER for these experi- 
ments included a single type of recipe choice: namely, SHA- 
1 hashes of variable-size blocks with an average block size 
of 4 KB (similar to LBFS). During the experiments, none 
of the recipes were cached on the client. Every client cache 
miss generated a recipe fetch for the file. Further, because 
the client cache was big enough to prevent eviction of any re- 
constructed files, the client never requested a file or a recipe 
more than once. 


6.2 Measured Commonality 


The hit rate of requests to CAS providers is highly de- 
pendent on the commonality in data between the file server 
and the CAS providers. Further, we expect the degree of 
commonality to depend on the applications that are trying 
to exploit it. Some applications, like the virtual machine 
migration benchmark used in our evaluation, would be well- 
suited toa CASPER approach. This benchmark reconstructs 
the data, including common operating system and applica- 
tion code, found on typical disk drives. A preliminary study 
by the authors of several user systems and prior work [3, 7] 
suggest that a high degree of commonality may be expected 
for this application. 


Commonality may also be expected when retrieving 
common binary or source-code distributions. For a software 
developer, different versions of a source tree also seem to 
exhibit this trend. For example, we compared the common- 
ality between various releases of the Linux kernel source 
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(c) Commonality between Mozilla nightly binary releases 


Each data series represents the measured commonality be- 
tween a reference version of the software package and allpre- 
vious releases of that package. Each point in the data series 
represents the percentage of data blocks from the reference 
version that occur in the previous release. The horizontal axis 
shows the set of possible previous releases, and the vertical 
axis relates the percentage of blocks in common. Each data 
series peaks at 100% when compared with itself. 


Figure 4. Linux Kernel and Mozilla Commonality 


code. For this study, we define commonality as the fraction 
of unique blocks in common between pairs of releases. 
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Figures 4 (a) and (b) show the measured commonal- 
ity between versions of the Linux 2.2 and 2.4 kernels. We 
applied the block-extraction algorithm used in CASPER to 
each kernel’s source tree and collected the unique hashes of 
all blocks in the tree. We then compared the set of hashes 
derived from each release to the set of hashes derived from 
each previous release in its series. The results show that 
commonality of 60% is not uncommon, even when the com- 
pared source trees are several versions apart. The minimal 
commonality we observe is approximately 30%. We will 
show in Section 6.3.3 that even this degree of commonal- 
ity can lead to significant performance benefits from CAS in 
low-bandwidth conditions. 


As small changes accumulate in source code over time, 
the corresponding compiled binary will diverge progres- 
sively more in content from earlier binaries. To assess 
how commonality in binaries changes as small source-level 
changes accumulate, we examined the nightly Mozilla bi- 
nary releases from March 16th, 2003 to March 25th, 2003. 
These measurements are presented in Figure 4 (c). A binary 
on average shares 61% of its content in common with the bi- 
nary of the preceding revision. In the worst case, where the 
CAS jukebox only has the binary from March 16th, but the 
client desires the binary from the 25th, we observe a com- 
monality of 42%. We performed the same analysis on major 
Mozilla releases, but observed significantly less commonal- 
ity for those binaries, because of the great increase in code 
size and functionality between releases. One interesting ex- 
ception concerned release 1.2.1, a security fix; this release 
had 91% commonality with the previous one. 


These measurements of cross-revision commonality for 
both source code and binaries are promising, but somewhat 
domain-specific. The degree of commonality in users’ files 
bears future investigation. Highly personalized data are un- 
likely to be held in common by multiple users. But there 
may be cases where users share large objects, such as email 
attachments sent to many users in the same organization. 
An investigation of cross-user commonality is beyond the 
scope of this paper, as it requires a study of a substantial 
user population. However, we demonstrate with measure- 
ments that even in the presence of relatively little common- 
ality, CASPER offers performance improvements to clients 
with a low-bandwidth connection to their file server. More- 
over, our measurements show that CASPER adds very little 
overhead to file system operations when blocks cannot be 
found at a jukebox. 


6.3 Benchmarks 


We evaluated three different benchmarks on the 
CASPER file system: Mozilla software installation, an exe- 
cution trace of a virtual machine application, and a modified 
Andrew Benchmark. The descriptions of these benchmarks 
together with experimental results is presented in the next 
three sections. 
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Mozilla install times with different Jukebox hit-ratios at 100 
Kb/s, 1 Mb/s, and 10 Mb/s with 100 ms, 10ms and no added 
latency respectively. Each bar is the mean of three trials with 
with the maximum standard deviation observed as 1%. 


Figure 5. Results: Mozilla Install 


6.3.1 Mozilla Install 


Software distribution is one application for which 
CASPER may prove effective. Often when installing or up- 
grading a software package, a previous version of the pack- 
age may be found on the target machine or another machine 
near the target; the previous version may provide a wealth of 
matching blocks. 


To evaluate software distribution using CASPER, we 
measured the time required to install the Mozilla 1.1 
browser. The installation was packaged as 6 different RPM 
Package Manager [29] (RPM) files ranging from 105 KB to 
10.2 MB with a total size of 13.5 MB. All the files were kept 
in a directory on the Coda File System and were installed by 
using the rpm command with the -Uhv options. 


Figure 5 reports the time taken for the Mozilla install to 
complete at various network bandwidths. The times shown 
are the mean of three trials with a maximum standard devi- 
ation of 1%. To compare benefits at these different settings, 
the time shown is normalized with respect to the time taken 
for the baseline install with just Coda. The observed average 
baseline install times at 100 Kb/s, 1 Mb/s, and 10 Mb/s are 
1238 seconds, 150 seconds, and 44 seconds, respectively. 
Note that apart from the network transfer time, the total time 
also includes the time taken for the rpm tool to install the 
packages. 

As expected, the gain from using CASPER is most pro- 
nounced at low bandwidths where even relatively modest 
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Internet Suspend/Resume benchmark times with different 
Jukebox hit-ratios at 100 Kb/s, 1 Mb/s, and 10 Mb/s with 100 
ms, 10ms and no added latency respectively. Each bar is the 
mean of three trials with the maximum standard deviation ob- 
served as 9.2%. 


Figure 6. Results: ISR Benchmark 


hit-rates can dramatically improve the performance of the 
system. For example, the reduction in benchmark execution 
time is 26% at 1 Mb/s with a 33% jukebox population. Fur- 
ther, while we do not expect the CASPER system to be used 
on networks with high bandwidth and low latency charac- 
teristics as in the 10 Mb/s case, the graph shows that the 
worst-case overhead is low (5%) and a noticeable reduction 
in benchmark time is possible (approximately 20% in the 
100% population case). 


6.3.2 Internet Suspend/Resume 


Our original motivation for pursuing opportunistic use of 
Content Addressable Storage arose from our work on Inter- 
net Suspend/Resume (ISR) [16]. ISR enables the migration 
of a user’s entire computing environment by layering a vir- 
tual machine system on top of a distributed file system. The 
key challenge in realizing ISR is the transfer of the user’s vir- 
tual machine state, which may be very large. However, the 
virtual machine state will often include installations of pop- 
ular operating systems and software packages — data which 
may be expected to be found on CAS providers. 


To investigate the potential performance gains obtained 
by using CASPER for ISR, we employ a trace-based ap- 
proach. For our workload, we traced the virtual disk drive 
accesses observed during the execution of an ISR system that 
was running a desktop application benchmark in demand- 
fetch mode. The CDA (Common Desktop Application) 


benchmark uses Visual Basic scripts to automate the execu- 
tion of common desktop applications in the Microsoft Office 
suite executing in a Windows XP environment. 


By replaying the trace, we re-generate the file-access pat- 
tern of the ISR system. The ISR data of interest is stored as 
256 KB files in CASPER. During trace replay, the files are 
fetched through CASPER on the client machine. During the 
benchmark, approximately 1000 such files are accessed. The 
trace does not include user think time. 


Figure 6 shows the results from the Internet Sus- 
pend/Resume benchmark at various network bandwidths. 
The time shown is again the mean of three trials with a max- 
imum standard deviation of 9.2%. The times shown are also 
normalized with respect to the baseline time taken (using 
unmodified Coda). The actual average baseline times at 100 
Kb/s, 1 Mb/s, and 10 Mb/s are 5 hours and 59 minutes, 2046 
seconds, and 203 seconds, respectively. 


By comparing with the previous Mozilla experiment, we 
can see that the benefit of using CASPER is even more pro- 
nounced as the quantity of data transferred grows. Here, un- 
like in the Mozilla experiment, even the 10 Mb/s case shows 
significant gains from exploiting commonality for hit-ratios 
of 66% and 100%. 


Note that in the ISR experiment that used a 1 Mb/s link 
and a 33% hit rate, CASPER reduced execution time by 
44%. The interaction of application reads and writes ex- 
plains this anomaly. Every time an application writes a disk 
block after the virtual machine resumes, the write triggers 
a read of that block, if that block has not yet been fetched 
from the virtualized disk. Writes are asynchronous, and are 
flushed to disk periodically. If CASPER speeds execution, 
fewer writes are flushed to disk during the shorter run time, 
and fewer write-triggered reads occur during that execution. 
Conversely, if CASPER slows execution, more writes are 
flushed to disk during the longer run time, and more write- 
triggered reads occur during that execution. This interaction 
between writes and reads also explains the higher-than- ex- 
pected overhead in the 33% and 0% hit-ratio cases on the 
10 Mb/s link. 


6.3.3 Modified Andrew Benchmark 


We also evaluated the system by using a modified An- 
drew Benchmark [13]. Our benchmark is very similar to the 
original but, like Pastiche [7], uses a much larger source tree. 
The source tree, Apache 1.3.27, consists of 977 files that 
have a total size of 8.62 MB. The script-driven benchmark 
contains five phases. Beginning with the original source tree, 
the scripts recreate the original directory structure, executes 
a bulk file copy of all source files to the new structure, stats 
every file in the new tree, scans through all files, and finally 
builds the application. 

To isolate the effect of CAS acceleration on file fetch op- 
erations, the modified Andrew Benchmark experiments were 
executed in write disconnected mode. Thus, once the Copy 
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Jukebox Network Bandwidth 
hit-ratio | 100 Kb/s 1 Mb/s 10 Mb/s 
100% 261.3 (0.5) | 40.309) | 17.3 (1.2) 
66% 520.7 (0.5) | 64.0 (0.8) | 20.0 (1.6) 
33% 762.7 (0.5) | 85.0.8) | 21.3 (0.5) 
0% 1069.3 (1.7) | 108.7 (0.5) | 23.7 (0.5) 
Baseline | 1150.7 (0.5) | 103.3 (0.5) | 13.3 (0.5) 














Results from the Copy Phase of the modified Andrew Bench- 
mark run at 100 Kb/s, 1 Mb/s, and 10 Mb/s with 100 ms, 10ms 
and no added latency respectively. Each result is the mean of 
three trials with the standard deviation given in parentheses 


Figure 7. Results: Modified Andrew Benchmark Copy 
Phase 


phase was complete, a local copy of the files allowed all re- 
maining phases to be unaffected by network conditions; only 
the Copy phase will show benefit from the CASPER system. 


The modified Andrew benchmark differs from the 
Mozilla and ISR benchmarks in that the average file size is 
small and more than half of the files are less than 4 KB in 
size. As described in Section 5.2, the current system is con- 
figured such that all recipe requests for files less than 4 KB 
are rejected by the recipe server in favor of sending the file 
instead. Thus while the jukebox might have the data for that 
file, CASPER fetches it across the slow network link. 


Note that as all operations happened in write discon- 
nected state, MakeDir, ScanDir, ReadAll and Make were not 
affected by bandwidth limitations, as they were all local op- 
erations. As Figure 8 shows, these phases are not affected 
by network conditions in the 1 Mb/s case. We observed very 
similar numbers for the 100 Kb/s and 10 Mb/s cases. 


Figure 7 therefore only presents results for the Copy 
phase for all experiments, as Copy is the only phase for 
which the execution time depends on bandwidth. The fig- 
ure shows the relative benefits of using opportunistic CAS at 
different bandwidths. The time shown is the mean of three 
trials with standard deviations included within parentheses. 
Interestingly, the total time taken for the 100 Kb/s experi- 
ment with an hit-ratio of 0% is actually less than the base- 
line. We attribute this behavior to the fact that some of the 
data in the Apache source tree is replicated and consequently 
matches blocks in the client cache. 


The results for the 10 Mb/s case show a high over- 
head in all cases. This benchmark illustrates a weakness 
of the current CASPER implementation. When many small 
files are transferred over the network, the performance of 
CASPER is dominated by sources of overhead. For ex- 
ample, our proxy-based approach induces several additional 
inter-process transfers per file relative to the baseline Coda 
installation. Further, the jukebox inspection introduces mul- 
tiple additional network round-trip time latencies associated 
with the jukebox query messages and subsequent missed- 
block requests. 

Normally, these sources of overhead would be compen- 
sated for by the improved performance of converting WAN 
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accesses to LAN accesses. However, for this particular 
benchmark the difference in peak bandwidth between our 
LAN connection and simulated WAN connection was not 
sufficient to compensate for the additional overhead. In prac- 
tice, when CASPER detects such a high-bandwidth situa- 
tion, the system should revert to baseline Coda behavior. 
Such an adjustment would avoid the system slowdown il- 
lustrated by this example. 


7 Security Considerations 


While the focus of our investigation has largely been on 
distributed file system performance, there are security con- 
siderations raised by the use of recipes. In this section, we 
briefly comment on the interaction of recipes and file system 
security. We consider the following security properties: data 
confidentiality, data authenticity, data integrity, data privacy, 
and user access control. 


The foremost security concern raised by recipes is that 
querying a jukebox for a file poses a privacy risk: the juke- 
box learns the checksums of the blocks a user desires. With 
a large database of common blocks and their checksums, a 
malicious jukebox or eavesdropper could deduce the content 
a user requests. This privacy risk appears to be fundamen- 
tal to our approach. An efficient solution remains an open 
problem. 


Conventional encryption techniques also pose a chal- 
lenge to recipe-based systems. If each user encrypts and 
decrypts her data with a distinct secret key, the same plain- 
text data would be encrypted into different ciphertext by 
users with different encryption keys. In such a case where 
commonality is obscured by encryption, a user could share 
blocks with herself alone, with marginal benefit at best. 
However, if we use convergent encryption [1, 9] (i.e. en- 
crypting a block using a hash of the block as the key), recipes 
would be applicable—as identical data are encrypted into 
identical ciphertext, a recipe would again identify matching 
blocks. 


On the other hand, recipes easily coexist with data au- 
thenticity. If data authenticity or non-repudiation is required, 
a file will simply contain a message authentication code or 
digital signature. As the authentication data are simply part 
of the file, recipes describe them as well. Likewise, recipes 
ensure data integrity. As a recipe provides strong crypto- 
graphic checksums of a file’s contents, the user has a strong 
guarantee of a file’s integrity when all its block checksums 
match. 


A recipe-based system should enforce access control re- 
quirements for recipes that are identical to the requirements 
for the corresponding files. Even though recipes contain 
one-way hashes of file data, they still reveal information use- 
ful to a malicious user who wishes to learn the file’s contents. 
If an attacker has an old version of a file and the up-to-date 
recipe for that file, he can compute many changed versions 
of the old file by brute force, and use checksums from the 
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100% 
0.0 (0.0) 
40.3 (0.9) 
2.0 (0.0) 
3.7 (0.5) 
15.3 (0.5) 
61.3 (0.9) 


AB phase 
MakeDir 
Copy 
ScanDir 


0.0 (0.0) 
64.0 (0.8) 
2.0 (0.0) 
3.7 (0.5) 
16.0 (0.0) 
85.7 (1.2) 


ReadAll 
Make 
Total 


106.7 (0.5) 





33% 0% 
0.0 (0.0) 0.0 (0.0) 
85.0 (0.8) | 108.7 ©.5) 
2.0 (0.0) 2.3 (0.5) 
4.0 (0.0) 3.7 0.5) 
15.7 (0.5) | 16.0 (0.0) 
130.7 (0.5) 


Baseline 
0.0 (0.0) 
103.3 (0.5) 
2.0 (0.0) 
3.7 (0.5) 
15.7 (0.5) 
124.7 (0.5) 


Modified Andrew Benchmark run at 1 Mb/s. Each column represents the hit-ratio on the jukebox. Times are reported in seconds 


with standard deviations given in parentheses 


Figure 8. Results: Modified Andrew Benchmark (1 Mb/s) 


recipe to identify the correct version of the new file. To pre- 
vent such attacks, CASPER assigns recipes identical permis- 
sions to the files they summarize. 


8 Future Extension: Fuzzy Block Matches 


Our experimental results clearly show that at a given 
bandwidth between client and server, the dominant factor in 
determining the performance benefit afforded by CAS is the 
block hit ratio at the jukebox. This relationship suggests that 
strategies for increasing the hit ratio may improve the perfor- 
mance of CAS-enabled storage systems. Toward this end, in 
this section we propose fuzzy block matching, a promising 
enhancement to CAS that is the topic of our continuing re- 
search and implementation efforts. 


The two recipe block types we have considered thus far, 
fixed- and variable-length blocks, require exact matches 
between a block’s hash in a recipe and a block’s hash at the 
jukebox. Matching hashes prove, with extremely high prob- 
ability, that the jukebox and “home” file server (which gen- 
erated the recipe from the canonical instance of the file data) 
hold the same data for a block. However, an inexact match 
between block contents is also possible. Here, two blocks 
may share many bytes in common, but differ in some bytes. 
Fuzzy block matching allows a CAS client to request blocks 
with the approximate contents it needs from a jukebox, and 
to use these approximately matching blocks to reconstruct a 
file so that its contents exactly match the canonical version 
of the file. 


One cannot simply use as-is a block whose contents only 
approximately match those desired. The resulting recon- 
structed file would differ from the canonical file stored at 
the home server. After Lee et al. [17], we view a block at 
a jukebox that approximately matches the desired block as 
an errored version of the desired block, received through a 
noisy channel. Lee et al. use error-correcting codes (ECCs) 
to correct short replacements in similar disk blocks. We note 
an analogous opportunity in CAS: if we could somehow cor- 
rect the errors in the jukebox’s block, we could produce the 
exact desired block. 


Under fuzzy block matching, the specification of a block 
in a recipe includes three pieces of information: 


e An exact hash value that matches only the correct 
block; 


e A fuzzy hash value that matches blocks similar to the 
correct block; 


e Error-correcting information that, when applied to 
a block similar to the correct block, may sometimes 
recover the correct block. 


While the hit-rate increase offered by fuzzy block match- 
ing will improve with added error-correcting information, 
we note that these three items must be compact in their to- 
tal size. For recipes to be a viable mechanism, they must be 
significantly smaller than the file contents themselves. We 
expect that a few hundred bytes will suffice to hold useful 
fuzzy hash values and error-correcting information. 


Fuzzy block matching works as follows: 


e The CAS client sends the jukebox the enhanced recipe 
entry for a block, described above. 


e The jukebox first determines whether it holds a block 
whose hash matches the exact hash value; if so, it re- 
turns this block to the client. 


e The jukebox next uses the fuzzy hash value to find any 
candidate blocks it holds that approximately match the 
block sought by the client. 


e The jukebox applies the error-correcting information 
to each candidate block. If the corrected block’s hash 
matches the exact hash value from the recipe, the juke- 
box returns the corrected block to the client. 


e If none of the jukebox’s candidate blocks can be cor- 
rected to match the exact hash, the CAS client has 
missed in the jukebox. 


There are two algorithmic aspects to fuzzy block 
matching: identifying approximately matching blocks with 
fuzzy hashing, and error-correcting approximately matching 
blocks, to recover correct block. We now sketch the tech- 
niques we are pursuing to solve these two problems. 
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Figure 9. Structure of a disk block (length B) and shin- 
gle (k contiguous bytes). Here, k = 3. 














8.1 Fuzzy Hashing: Shingling 


The well-known technique of shingling [5] efficiently 
computes the resemblance of web documents to one another. 
Douglis and Iyengar [10] apply shingling to identify simi- 
lar data objects in a file system, so that one may be delta- 
encoded in terms of the other. We briefly describe an adap- 
tation of Broder et al.’s shingling to binary disk blocks in the 
CAS context. 


We assume variable-length blocks, whose boundaries are 
determined by Rabin fingerprints over block contents, as de- 
scribed in Section 3. Consider a block of length B bytes. 
Define a shingle to be a sequence of k contiguous bytes in 
a block. Shingles overlap; there are B—k +1 shingles in a 
block of length B bytes, one beginning at each of bytes zero 
through B —k. Figure 9 shows a shingle within a disk block. 
The horizontal arrows denote the “sliding” of the k-byte win- 
dow within the block, to produce different shingles. 


Compute a hash of each shingle in the disk block. Broder 
et al. use an enhanced version of Rabin fingerprints [25] for 
hashing, for reasons of computational efficiency. This pro- 
cedure produces a set of integral shingle values. Sort these 
shingle values into numeric order, and select the m smallest 
unique values. These m values form a shingleprint, which 
represents the approximate contents of the disk block. Es- 
timating the resemblance of two blocks is a simple compu- 
tation involving the number of their m shingle values they 
share in common. 


Under CAS, a shingleprint can be stored in a recipe as 
the fuzzy hash of a block. A client presents the shingleprint 
to a jukebox, which may use it to identify blocks similar to 
the desired block. 


8.2. Using Similar Blocks: ECCs 


The essence of our approach is to divide a variable- 
length disk block into fixed-length, non-overlapping sub- 
blocks (the last subblock may be shorter than the others), 
and to detect (possibly offset) subblocks that remain un- 
changed in content after insertions, deletions, or replace- 
ments in the full disk block. Subblocks that changed are 
treated as errored. By targeting a specific maximum num- 
ber of changed subblocks, we can store enough ECC infor- 
mation to recover the original data for the whole block. In 
this scheme, replacements, insertions, and deletions within 
fixed-length blocks amount to corruptions of subblocks. 


Client 
10 fingerprints 
2 ECC subblocks 


Jukebox 





tot A Nw PN 





insertion 
8/10 subblocks + 2 ECC subblocks ——~10 original subblocks 
Recovering a correct block from an errored version stored at 
a jukebox using ECC data: the jukebox scans for unchanged 
subblocks, and uses them with ECC blocks to produce the 
correct block. 


Figure 10. Example of Similar Block Correction 


Again working with a disk block of length B, let us de- 
fine a fixed subblock length L, where L < B. The client’s 
recipe includes a Rabin fingerprint for each subblock. When 
the client requests similar blocks from a jukebox, it includes 
these Rabin fingerprints over the subblocks in the request. 


For each candidate block it holds, the jukebox scans for 
the subblock Rabin fingerprints it receives from the client. 
By “scan,” we mean that the jukebox computes a Rabin fin- 
gerprint on every subblock in the candidate block, scanning 
each contiguous region of length L. As described previously, 
Rabin fingerprints are computationally efficient to compute 
in a sliding window at every offset in a block of data. Even 
if the candidate block contains insertions, deletions, and re- 
placements, it is likely that it will contain subblocks identical 
to subblocks of the correct block. 


An example of this ECC procedure is provided in Fig- 
ure 10. Here, the client desires a disk block, subdivided 
into ten subblocks. The client stores in its recipe the Ra- 
bin fingerprint for each of these ten subblocks. It also stores 
two ECC subblocks, each 128 bytes long, originally derived 
from the block’s canonical contents. Let us assume that the 
jukebox has a candidate block found by shingling, but that 
contains an insertion of length shorter than one subblock. 
The jukebox computes the Rabin fingerprint for each con- 
tiguous 128-byte subblock of the candidate block, and iden- 
tifies those subblocks whose Rabin fingerprints match those 
provided by the client; these subblock correspondences be- 
tween the correct block and jukebox block are shown by 
vertical dashed arrows in Figure 10. Thereafter, the juke- 
box applies the ECC to these unchanged subblocks and the 
two ECC blocks, and overcomes the “erasure” of the modi- 
fied subblock, to produce the exact desired block. As a final 
check, the jukebox computes an exact-match hash over the 
whole corrected block, and compares it with the exact-match 
hash requested by the client. We assume here that we’ve 
chosen an ECC robust to loss of two subblocks out of ten; in 
practice, the degree of redundancy chosen for the ECC will 
reflect the degree of difference between blocks from which 
one wishes to recover successfully. One pays for increased 
robustness to changes in a candidate block with increased 
storage for ECC blocks in recipes. 


In Figure 11, we detail the size of the four per-block 
components of recipes in the prototype implementation of 
fuzzy block matching we are currently developing. The pro- 
totype uses variable-sized blocks of mean size 4K, and sub- 
blocks 128 bytes in length. The SHA-1 exact-match hash 
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Content Total Size (bytes) 
SHA-1 exact hash 20 
Shingleprint fuzzy hash 80 
Subblock Rabin fingerprints 256 
ECC information 256 











Average per-block recipe storage cost in prototype support- 
ing fuzzy block matching on variable-sized blocks (4KB mean 
block size). 





Figure 11. Fuzzy Block Matching Recipe Storage 


requires 20 bytes of storage. The shingleprint fuzzy hash 
consists of ten 64-bit Rabin fingerprints. The subblock fin- 
gerprints (which are also computed as Rabin fingerprints) 
require 64 bits each. Finally, our prototype includes two 
128-byte ECC subblocks per block, and can thus success- 
fully reconstruct a desired block from a similar block that 
differs in up to two 128-byte subblocks. The total recipe 
storage per block is 612 bytes, about 15% the size of a 4K 
block, but an order of magnitude longer than an exact-match 
SHA-1 hash alone. We note that this storage cost is con- 
servative; fuzzy block matching with less recipe storage per 
block should be achievable. Truncating the Rabin finger- 
prints used in the shingleprint and per-subblock from 64 bits 
to 32 bits would reduce the storage requirement to 444 bytes, 
or 10.8% the size of a 4K block. Truncating these finger- 
prints increases the likelihood of collisions in fingerprint val- 
ues, which can cause shingling to overestimate resemblance, 
and cause subblocks to be falsely identified as matching. Be- 
cause the whole-block hash is always verified before return- 
ing a corrected block to a client, however, these collisions 
do not compromise the correctness of fuzzy block matching. 
Measuring the increase in hit rate afforded by fuzzy block 
matching is the subject of our continuing research. 


9 Conclusion 


In this paper, we have introduced the file recipe abstrac- 
tion. File recipes are useful synopses of file contents that 
may be treated as first-class objects. Using this abstrac- 
tion, we enhanced a distributed file system to retrieve file 
data from nearby Content Addressable Storage opportunis- 
tically. In cases where the network path between a client and 
its home file server offers low bandwidth, the resulting dis- 
tributed file system, CASPER, offers significantly improved 
performance over a traditional Coda installation. 


The efficiency of CASPER depends directly on the abil- 
ity of the system to locate data blocks on CAS providers. 
Preliminary measurements of the overlap in data blocks 
across revisions of the Linux kernel sources and Mozilla 
nightly binary releases show significant commonality, even 
between non-consecutive pairs of releases. Finally, our on- 
going work on a Fuzzy Block Matching algorithm holds 
promise for improving the data-block hit rate by using ap- 
proximately matching blocks from CAS providers to recon- 
stitute the exact desired contents of a file. 
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Abstract 


Online reconfiguration provides a way to extend and re- 
place active operating system components. This pro- 
vides administrators, developers, applications, and the 
system itself with a way to update code, adapt to chang- 
ing workloads, pinpoint performance problems, and per- 
form a variety of other tasks while the system is running. 
With generic support for interposition and hot-swapping, 
a system allows active components to be wrapped with 
additional functionality or replaced with different im- 
plementations that have the same interfaces. This pa- 
per describes support for online reconfiguration in the 
K42 operating system and our initial experiences us- 
ing it. It describes four base capabilities that are com- 
bined to implement generic support for interposition and 
hot-swapping. As examples of its utility, the paper de- 
scribes some performance enhancements that have been 
achieved with K42’s online reconfiguration mechanisms 
including adaptive algorithms, common case optimiza- 
tions, and workload specific specializations. 


1 Introduction 


Operating systems are big and complex. They are ex- 
pected to serve many needs and work well under many 
workloads. Often they are meant to be portable and work 
well with varied hardware resources. As one would ex- 
pect, this demanding set of requirements is difficult to 
satisfy. As a result, patches, updates, and enhancements 
are common. In addition, tuning activities (whether 
automated or human-driven) often involve dynamically 
adding monitoring capabilities and then reconfiguring 
the system to better match the specific environment. 


Common to all of the above requirements is a need to 
modify system software after it has been deployed. In 
some cases, shutting down the system, updating the soft- 
ware, and restarting is sufficient. But, this approach 
comes with a cost in system availability and (often) hu- 
man administrative time. Also, restarting the system to 
add monitoring generally clears the state of the system. 
This can render the new monitoring code ineffective un- 
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Figure 1: Online reconfiguration. This figure shows two online re- 
configuration mechanisms: interposition and hot-swapping. (a) shows 
an LRU page manager and an interposed profiler that can watch the 
component's calls/returns to see how it is performing. If it determines 
that performance is poor, it may decide to switch the existing compo- 
nent for another. (b) shows the LRU page manager as it is about to be 
swapped with a FIFO page manager. Once the swap is complete, as 
shown in (c), the LRU page manager can be deleted. 


less the old state of the system can be reproduced. 


Online reconfiguration can provide a useful foundation 
for enhancement of deployed operating systems. With 
generic support built into an OS’s core, activities that 
require system modification could be addressed without 
adding new complexity to individual subsystems. For 
example, patches and updates could be applied to the 
running system, avoiding down-time and associated hu- 
man involvement. In addition, monitoring code could be 
dynamically added and removed, gathering system mea- 
surements when desired without common-case overhead. 


Figure | illustrates two basic mechanisms for online re- 
configuration: interposition and hot-swapping. Interpo- 
sition wraps an active component, extending its func- 
tionality with wrapper code that executes before and af- 
ter each call to the component. Hot-swapping replaces 
an active component with a new implementation. Both 
modify an active component while maintaining availabil- 
ity of the component’s functionality. 
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To implement interposition and hot-swapping are imple- 
mented using four capabilities. First, the system must be 
able to identify and encapsulate the code and data for a 
swappable component. Second, the system must be able 
to quiesce a swappable component such that no external 
references are actively using its code and data. Third, 
the system must be able to transfer the internal state of 
a swappable component to a replacement version of that 
component. Fourth, the system must be able to modify 
all external references (both data and code pointers) to 
a swappable component. Hot-swapping consists of ex- 
ercising the four capabilities in sequence. Interposition 
relies mainly on the fourth capability to redirect external 
references to the interposed code. 


This paper discusses these four capabilities in detail, de- 
scribes our initial prototype implementation of interposi- 
tion and hot-swapping in the K42 operating system [32], 
and discusses how online reconfiguration could be added 
to more traditional operating systems. To explore some 
of the flexibility and value of online reconfiguration, we 
implemented a number of well-known dynamic perfor- 
mance enhancements. These include common-case spe- 
cialization, workload-based specialization, and scalabil- 
ity specialization. 


2 Why Online Reconfiguration 


There are a variety of reasons for modifying a deployed 
operating system. The most common examples are com- 
ponent upgrades, particularly patches that fix discovered 
security holes. Other examples include dynamic mon- 
itoring, system specializations, adaptive performance 
enhancements, and integration of third-party modules. 
Usually, when they are supported, distinct case-by-case 
mechanisms are used for each example. 


This section motivates integrating into system software a 
generic infrastructure for extending and replacing active 
system components. First, it discusses two aspects of 
online reconfiguration: interposition and hot-swapping. 
Then, it discusses a number of common OS improve- 
ments, and how interposition and hot-swapping can sim- 
plify and enhance their implementation. 


2.1 Online reconfiguration 


Online reconfiguration support can simplify the dynamic 
updates and changes wanted for many classes of system 
enhancement. Thus, a generic infrastructure can avoid a 
collection of similar reconfiguration mechanisms. Two 
mechanisms that provide such a generic infrastructure 
are interposition and hot-swapping. 


Interposition wraps an active component's interface, ex- 
tending its functionality. Interposition wrappers may be 
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specific to a particular component or generic enough to 
wrap any component. For example, a generic wrap- 
per might measure the average time threads spend in 
a given component. A component-specific wrapper for 
the fault handler might count page faults and determine 
when some threshold of sequential page faults has been 
reached. 


Hot-swapping replaces an active component with a new 
component instance that provides the same interface and 
functionality. To maintain availability and correctness of 
the service provided, the new component picks up where 
the old one left off. Any internal state from the old com- 
ponent is transfered to the new, and any external refer- 
ences are relinked. Thus, hot-swapping allows compo- 
nent replacement without disrupting the rest of the sys- 
tem and does not place additional requirements on the 
clients of the component. 


2.2 Applying online reconfiguration 


Interposition and hot-swapping are general tools that can 
provide a foundation for dynamic OS improvement. The 
remainder of this section discusses how some common 
OS enhancements map onto them. 


Patches and updates: As security holes, bugs, and per- 
formance anomalies are identified and fixed, deployed 
systems must be repaired. With hot-swapping, a patch 
can be applied to a system immediately without the need 
for down-time (scheduled or otherwise). This capabil- 
ity avoids a trade-off among availability and correctness, 
security, and better performance. 


Adaptive algorithms: For many OS resources, different 
algorithms perform better or worse under different con- 
ditions. Adaptive algorithms are designed to combine 
the best attributes of different algorithms by monitoring 
when a particular algorithm would be best and using the 
correct algorithm at the correct time. Using online recon- 
figuration, developers can create adaptive algorithms in a 
modular fashion, using several separate components. Al- 
though in some cases implementing such an adaptive al- 
gorithm may be simple, this approach allows adaptive al- 
gorithms to be updated and expanded while the system is 
running. Each independent algorithm can be developed 
as a separate component, hot-swapped in when appropri- 
ate. Also, interposed code can perform the monitoring, 
allowing easy upgrades to the monitoring methodology 
and paying performance penalties only during sampling. 
Section 6.3 evaluates using online reconfiguration to pro- 
vide adaptive page replacement. 


Specializing the common case: For many individual al- 
gorithms, the common code path is simple and can be 
implemented efficiently. However, supporting all of the 
complex, uncommon cases often makes the implementa- 
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tion difficult. To handle these cases, a system with online 
reconfiguration can hot-swap between a component spe- 
cialized for the common case and the standard compo- 
nent that handles all cases. Another way of getting this 
behavior is with an IF statement at the top of a component 
with both implementations. A hot-swapping approach 
separates the two implementations, simplifying testing 
by reducing internal states and increasing performance 
by reducing negative cache effects of the uncommon case 
code [40]. Section 6.3 evaluates the use of online recon- 
figuration to specialize exclusive access to a file, while 
still supporting full sharing semantics when necessary. 


Dynamic monitoring: Instrumentation gives developers 
and administrators useful information in the face of sys- 
tem anomalies, but introduces overheads that are unnec- 
essary during normal operation. To reduce this overhead, 
systems provide “dynamic” monitoring using knobs to 
turn instrumentation on and off. Interposition allows 
monitoring and profiling instrumentation to be added 
when and where it is needed, and removed when unnec- 
essary. In addition to reducing overhead in normal op- 
eration, interposition removes the need for developers to 
guess where probes would be useful ahead of time. Fur- 
ther, many probes are generic (e.g., timing each function 
call, counting the number of parallel requests to a com- 
ponent). Such probes can be implemented once, avoiding 
code replication across components. 


Application-specific optimizations: Application spe- 
cializations are a well-known way of improving a partic- 
ular application’s performance based on knowledge only 
held by the application [18, 20, 22, 53]. Using online 
reconfiguration, an application can provide a new spe- 
cialized component and swap it with the existing com- 
ponent implementation. This allows applications to op- 
timize any component in the system without requiring 
system developers to add explicit hooks to replace each 
one. 


Third-party modules: An increasingly common form 
of online reconfiguration is loadable kernel modules. 
Particularly with open-source OSes, such as Linux, it is 
common to download modules from the web to provide 
functionality for specialized hardware components. In 
the case of Linux, the module concept also has a busi- 
ness benefit, because a dynamically loaded module is not 
affected by the GNU Public License. As businesses pro- 
duce value-adding kernel modules (such as “hardened” 
security modules [28, 48]), the Linux module interface 
may evolve from its initial focus on supporting device 
drivers toward providing a general API for hot-swapping 
of code in Linux. The mechanisms described in this pa- 
per are a natural endpoint of this evolution, and the tran- 
sition has begun; we have worked with Linux develop- 
ers to implement a kernel module removal scheme using 


quiescence [36]. 


2.3 Summary 


Online reconfiguration is a powerful tool that can provide 
a number of useful benefits to developers, administra- 
tors, applications, and the system itself. Each individual 
example can be implemented in other ways. However, 
generic support for interposition and hot-swapping can 
support them all with a single infrastructure. By integrat- 
ing this infrastructure into the core of an OS, one makes 
it much more amenable to subsequent change. 


3 Online Reconfiguration Support 


This section discusses four main requirements of on- 
line reconfiguration. First, components must have well- 
defined interfaces that encapsulate their functionality and 
data. Second, it must be possible to force an active com- 
ponent into a quiescent state long enough to complete 
state transfer. Third, there must be a way to transfer the 
state of an existing component to a new component in- 
stance. Fourth, it must be possible to update external 
references to a component. 


3.1 Component boundaries 


Each system component must be self-contained with a 
well-defined interface and functionality. Without clear 
component boundaries, it is not possible to be sure that 
a component is completely interposed or swapped. For 
example, an interposed wrapper that counts active calls 
within a component would not notice calls to unknown 
interfaces. Similarly, any component that stores its state 
externally cannot be safely swapped, because any un- 
transferred external data would likely lead to improper 
or unpredictable behavior. 


Achieving clear component boundaries requires some 
programming discipline and code modularity. Using an 
object-oriented language can help. Components can be 
implemented as objects, encapsulating functionality and 
data behind a well-defined interface. Object boundaries 
help prevent confusing code and data sharing, often re- 
sulting in cleaner components and a more maintainable 
code base. Although it may be possible to detect some 
rule violations using code analysis [17], any solution still 
relies on developer diligence and adherence to the pro- 
gramming discipline. 


3.2 Quiescent States 


Before a component can be swapped, the system must 
ensure that all active use of the state of the component 
has concluded. Without such quiescence, active calls 
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could change state while it is being transfered, causing 
unpredictable behavior. 


Operating systems are often characterized as event 
driven. The majority of activity in the OS can be repre- 
sented and serviced as individual requests with any given 
request having an identifiable start and end. This nature 
can be leveraged to implement a number of interesting 
synchronization algorithms. By associating idempotent 
changes of system data structures with an epoch of re- 
quests, one can identify states in which a data structure 
is no longer being referenced. For example, to swing the 
head pointer of a linked list from one chain of nodes to 
another, one can divide the accesses to the list into two 
epochs. The first epoch includes all threads in the system 
that were active before the swing, and the second epoch 
includes any new threads begun after the swing. Because 
new threads will only be able to access the new chain of 
nodes, nodes of the old chain are guaranteed to no longer 
be in use once the threads in the first epoch have ended. 
At this point, the old chain is quiescent and can be mod- 
ified at will (including being deleted). 


We have utilized this style of synchronization, termed 
Read-Copy-Update(RCU), to implement a _ semi- 
automatic garbage collector [21] and hot-swapping in 
K42. Others have used it in PTX [37] and in Linux to 
implement a number of optimization such as: lock-free 
module loading and unloading [36, 44, 45]. 


The key to leveraging RCU techniques is being able to 
divide the work of the system into short-lived “requests” 
that have a cheaply identifiable start and end. In non- 
preemptive systems such as PTX and Linux!, a number 
of key points (e.g., system calls and context switches) 
can be used to identify the start and end of requests. 
K42 is preemptable and has been designed for the gen- 
eral use of RCU techniques by ensuring that all system 
requests are handled on short-lived system threads. As 
such, thread creation and termination can be used to iden- 
tify the start and end of requests. Section 4 describes how 
K42’s thread generation mechanism is used to determine 
quiescent states. 


3.3 State transfer 


State transfer synchronizes the state of a new component 
instance with that of an existing component. To complete 
a successful state transfer, all of the information required 
for proper component functionality must be packaged, 
transfered, and unpackaged. This requires that the old 
and new component agree upon both a package format 
and a transfer mechanism. 


‘Schemes for extending the current RCU support in Linux to pre- 
emptive versions have been proposed[36]. 


There is not likely to be a single “catch-all” solution; 
both the data set and data usage can vary from compo- 
nent to component. Instead, there is likely to be a vari- 
ety of packaging and transfer mechanisms suited to each 
component. While it is impossible to predict what all of 
these mechanisms will be, there are likely to be a few 
common ones. For example, an upgraded component 
will often understand the existing component in detail. 
Transferring a reference to the old component should be 
sufficient for the new component to extract the necessary 
state. 


Given that no single mechanism exists for state trans- 
fer, a system can still provide two support mechanisms 
to simplify its implementation. First, the hot-swapping 
mechanism should provide a negotiation protocol that 
helps components decide upon the most efficient transfer 
mechanisms understood by both. Second, components 
that share a common interface and functionality should 
understand (at the least) a single, canonical data format. 
By ensuring this, component developers need only im- 
plement two state transfer functions to have a working 
implementation: to and from the canonical form. 


3.4 External references 


Whenever a component is interposed or hot-swapped, its 
external interface is redirected to a new piece of code 
(the wrapper for interposition, the new component for 
hot-swapping). Because all calls must be routed through 
this new code, all external references to the original com- 
ponent must be updated. 


Reference counting and indirection are two common 
ways to handle this. Reference counting, as is used in 
garbage collection [6, 12, 26], tracks all references to 
a component (even within a single client). If a compo- 
nent changes, all tracked references are found and up- 
dated. The drawback of reference counting is that its 
overhead grows linearly with the number of component 
references. On the other hand, indirection requires that 
all references point to a single indirection pointer. To up- 
date all of a client’s references to an object, the system 
only needs to update the single indirection pointer for 
that client. Similarly, if a globally accessible object is 
being swapped, the indirection pointer of each client us- 
ing the object must be updated. This is space and perfor- 
mance efficient, with small constant overhead per com- 
ponent used in each client. The drawback is that the pro- 
grammer must be aware of the indirection and account 
for it, while reference counting is handled transparently. 


3.5 Orthogonal safety issues 


The focus of this work is on the mechanics of online re- 
configuration. There are orthogonal issues of safety and 
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security related to deciding which reconfigurations to 
permit [7, 41] and containing suspect extensions [50, 52]. 
Other researchers have addressed these issues with sev- 
eral different proposals. The implementation described 
in Section 4 makes no guarantees about the safety of a 
reconfiguration. However, most prior techniques for en- 
suring safety (see Section 7) could be applied to this im- 
plementation. 


4 Online Reconfiguration in K42 


This section describes the integration of online reconfig- 
uration into the K42 operating system. It overviews K42, 
describes the features used, and details the implementa- 
tions of interposition and hot-swapping. 


4.1 K42 


K42 is an open-source research OS for cache-coherent 
64-bit multiprocessor systems. It uses an object-oriented 
design to achieve good performance, scalability, cus- 
tomizability, and maintainability. K42 supports the 
Linux API and ABI [3] allowing it to use unmodified 
Linux applications and libraries. The system is fully 
functional for 64-bit applications, and can run codes 
ranging from scientific applications to complex bench- 
marks like SDET to significant subsystems like Apache. 


In K42, each virtual resource instance (e.g., a particular 
file, open file instance, memory region) is implemented 
by combining a set of (C++) objects [5]. For example, 
there:is no global page cache in K42; instead, for each 
file, there is an independent object that caches the blocks 
of that file. While we believe that online reconfiguration 
is useful in general systems, the object-oriented nature of 
K42 makes it a particularly good platform for exploring 
fine-grained hot-swapping and interposition. 


4.2 Support mechanisms 


The four requirements of online reconfiguration are ad- 
dressed as follows. 


Component boundaries: K42’s object-oriented ap- 
proach naturally maps each system component onto a 
C++ language object. K42 requires that the external in- 
terface of a component is defined as a virtual base class 
for all implementations of the component. This program- 
mer convention enforces the required component bound- 
aries without significant burden on developers. 


Quiescent States: K42 employs a technique similar to 
that discussed in Section 3 to establish quiescent states 
for an object. In K42, all system requests are serviced by 
a new system thread. Hence, requests can be divided into 
epochs by partitioning the threads. Specifically, it is pos- 


sible to determine when all threads that were in existence 
on a processor at a specific instance in time have termi- 
nated. K42 maintains two thread generations to which 
threads are assigned.” Each generation records the num- 
ber of threads that are active and assigned to it. At any 
given time, one of the generations is identified as the cur- 
rent generation and all new threads are assigned to it. To 
determine when all the current threads have terminated, 
the following algorithm is used: 


i:=0 
while (i < 2) 
if (non-current generation’s count = 0) 
make it the current generation 
else 
wait until it is zero and 
make it the current generation 
do t= d42 
In K42, the process of switching the current generation 
is called a generation swap. The above algorithm illus- 
trates that two generation swaps are required to estab- 
lish that the current set of threads have terminated. This 
mechanism is timely and accurate even in the face of pre- 
emption, because K42’s design does not use long-lived 
system threads nor does it rely on blocking system-level 
threads. Note that in the actual implementation, the wait 
is implemented via a call-back mechanism, avoiding a 
busy wait. 


State transfer: K42 leaves the implementation of indi- 
vidual state transfer methods up to the developer. How- 
ever, to assist state transfer negotiation, K42’s online re- 
configuration mechanism provides a transfer negotiation 
protocol. For each set of functionally compatible com- 
ponents, there must be a set of state transfer protocols 
that form the union of all possible state transfers between 
these components. For each component, the developers 
must create a prioritized list of the state transfer protocols 
that it supports. For example, it may be best to pass inter- 
nal structures by memory reference, rather than copying 
the entire structure; however, both components must un- 
derstand the same structure for this to be possible. Before 
initiating a hot-swap, K42 requests these two lists from 
the old and new component instances. After determin- 
ing the most desirable format based on the two lists, K42 
requests the correct package format from the old com- 
ponent and passes it to the new component. Once the 
new component has unpackaged the data, the transfer is 
complete. 


External references: K42 uses the per-client object 
translation table to provide a layer of indirection for ac- 
cessing system components. When an object instance is 


?The design supports an arbitrary number of generations but only 
two are used currently. 
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Figure 2: Component interposition. This figure shows the steps of component interposition. (a) shows how callers access components through 
the object translation table. In this case, calls from the caller lookup the component in the object translation table, and then call the component 
based on that indirection. (b) shows an interposed component. In this case, the caller’s indirection points the call at the generic interposer. The 
interposer then makes three calls, first to the wrapper’s PRECALL, then the original component call, then the wrapper’s POSTCALL. 


created, an entry for it is created in the object translation 
table of clients that are accessing it, and all external calls 
to the component are made through this reference. K42 
can perform a hot-swap or interposition on this compo- 
nent by updating the entry in the appropriate tables. Al- 
though this incurs an extra pointer dereference per com- 
ponent call, the object translation table has other benefits 
(e.g., improved SMP scalability [21]) that outweigh this 
overhead. 


4.3 Online reconfiguration 


The remainder of this section describes how K42 utilizes 
the four system support features described above to pro- 
vide interposition and hot-swapping. 


4.3.1 Interposition 


Object interposition interposes additional functionality 
around all function calls to an existing object instance. 
We partition interposed functionality into two pieces: a 
wrapper object and a generic interposer. The wrapper 
object contains the specific code that should be executed 
before and/or after a call to an object. The generic in- 
terposer wraps the interface of any object, transparently 
calling the functions of a given wrapper object before 
forwarding the call to the original object. 


The wrapper object is a standard C++ object with two 
calls: PRECALL and POSTCALL. As one might suspect, 
the former is called before the original object’s func- 
tion, and the latter is called after. In these calls, a wrap- 
per can maintain state about each function call that is in 
flight, collect statistical information, modify call param- 
eters and return values, and so on. 
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To redirect calls from the original object to the generic 
interposer, the interposer replaces itself for the object in 
the object translation table. To handle arbitrary object 
interfaces, K42’s interposer leverages the fact that ev- 
ery external call goes through a virtual function table. 
Once the generic interposer replaces the original object 
in the object translation table, all calls go through the 
interposer’s virtual function table. The interposer over- 
loads the method pointers in its virtual function table to 
point at a single interposition method, forcing all exter- 
nal calls through this function. The interposition method 
handles calls to the wrapper object’s methods as well as 
calling the appropriate method of the original compo- 
nent, as shown in Figure 2. It also determines which of 
the original methods was called, allowing method spe- 
cific wrappers. 


To handle arbitrary call parameters and return values, the 
interposer method must ensure that all register and stack 
state is left untouched before the call is forwarded to the 
original component. At odds with this requirement is 
the need to store information normally kept on the stack 
(e.g., the original return address, local variables). To re- 
solve this conflict, the interposer allocates space for any 
required information on the heap and keeps a pointer to it 
in a callee-saved register. This register’s value is guaran- 
teed to be preserved across function calls; when control 
is returned to the interposer, it can retrieve any saved in- 
formation. The information saved in the heap space must 
include both the original return address and the original 
value of the callee-saved register being used, because it 
must be saved by the callee for the original caller. 


The division of labor between the generic interposer and 
the wrapper object was chosen because the interposi- 
tion method can not make calls to the generic inter- 
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Figure 3: Component hot-swapping. This figure shows the three phases of hot-swapping: forward, block, and transfer. In the forward phase, 
new calls are tracked and forwarded while the system waits for untracked calls to complete. Although this phase must wait for all old threads in 
the system to complete, all threads are allowed to make forward progress. In the block phase, new calls are blocked while the system waits for the 
tracked calls to complete. By blocking only tracked calls into the component, this phase minimizes the blocking time. In the transfer phase, all calls 
to the component have been blocked, and state transfer can take place. Once the transfer is complete, the blocked threads can proceed to the new 


component and the old component can be garbage collected. 


poser’s virtual function table. If the wrapper and in- 
terposer were combined (using a parent interposer, and 
inheriting for each specific case), then the interposition 
method would have to locate the correct PRECALL and 
POSTCALL from the specialized interposer’s internal in- 
terfaces. Unfortunately, this is difficult, because they 
would be in compiler-specified locations that are diffi- 
cult to determine at run-time. By separating the wrapper, 
we can avoid specializing the interposition method for 
each wrapper, because the PRECALL and POSTCALL can 
be located using the wrapper’s virtual function table. 


To detach an interposed wrapper, the corresponding in- 
terposer object replaces its object translation table entry 
with a pointer to the original object. Once the object 
translation table is updated, all incoming calls will be 
sent directly to the original object. Garbage collection of 
the interposer and wrapper can happen out-of-band, once 
they quiesce. 


4.3.2 Hot-swapping 


K42’s object hot-swapping mechanism builds on inter- 
position. The first step of hot-swapping from the current 
object instance (X) to a new object instance (Y) is to in- 
terpose X with a mediator. Before the mediator can swap 
objects, it must ensure that there are no in-flight calls to 
X (i.e., the component must be in a quiescent state). To 
get to this state, the mediator goes through a three phase 
process: forward, block, and transfer. 


In the forward phase, the mediator tracks all threads 
making calls to the component and forwards each call 
to the original component. This phase continues until 
all calls started before call tracking began have com- 
pleted. To detect this, K42 relies on the thread generation 
mechanism. When the forward phase begins, a request 
to establish a quiescent state with respect to the current 


threads is made to the generation mechanism. After two 
generation swaps, the generation mechanism calls back, 
because all current threads are guaranteed to have termi- 
nated. 


Figure 3a illustrates the forward phase. When the medi- 
ator is interposed, there may already be calls in progress; 
in this example, there is one such call marked as ?. While 
waiting for a quiescent state, new calls a, b, and c are 
tracked by the mediator. The next phase begins once the 
generation mechanism indicates that a quiescent state has 
been achieved. 


The mediator begins the blocked phase once all calls in 
the component are tracked. In this phase, the mediator 
temporarily blocks all new incoming calls, while it waits 
for the calls it has been tracking to complete. An ex- 
ception must be made for incoming recursive calls, be- 
cause blocking them would create deadlock. Once all 
the tracked calls have completed, the component is in a 
quiescent state, and the state transfer can begin. 


Figure 3b illustrates the blocked phase. In this case, 
thread b is in progress, and must complete before the 
phase can complete. New calls d and e are blocked; 
however, because blocking b during its recursive call 
would create deadlock, it is allowed to continue. 


Although it would be simpler to combine the forward 
and blocked phase (blocking new calls immediately and 
waiting for then generation mechanism to indicate a qui- 
escent state), this would require blocking until all threads 
in the system have completed. Due to K42’s event driven 
model, thread lifetimes are guaranteed to be short; how- 
ever, blocking an overloaded component while waiting 
for every thread in the system to expire may reduce com- 
ponent availability and overall system performance. By 
separating the phases, blocking is only dependent upon 
the lifetime of threads active in that component. 
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One tradeoff of K42’s event model is that cross-processor 
and cross-address-space calls are done with new threads. 
This means that a cyclic external call chain could result 
in deadlock (because the recursion would not be caught). 
Although developers should be careful never to create 
these situations, the hot-swapping mechanism prevents 
deadlock in these situations with a timeout and retry 
mechanism. If this timeout is triggered enough times, 
the hot-swap will return a failure. 


After the component has entered a quiescent state, the 
mediator begins the transfer phase. In this phase, the 
mediator performs state transfer between the old and new 
components, updates the object translation table entry to 
point at the new component, and then allows blocked 
calls to continue to the new component. Each set of func- 
tionally compatible components share a set of up to 64 
state transfer protocols. Acceptable protocols are spec- 
ified using a bit vector that is returned from each com- 
ponent. The intersection of these vectors gives the list 
of potential protocols. The mediator determines the best 
common format by requesting the protocol vector from 
each component, and then choosing the protocol corre- 
sponding to the highest common bit in the vector. Once a 
protocol is decided upon, the mediator retrieves the pack- 
aged state from the original component and passes it to 
the new component. 


Figure 3c illustrates the transfer phase. Once the old 
component is quiescent, all state is transfered to the new 
component. Once the unpackaging completes, threads d, 
e, and £ are unblocked and sent to the new component. 
At this point, the mediator is detached and the old com- 
ponent destroyed. 


4.4 Summary 


K42’s online reconfiguration mechanisms handle call in- 
terception and mediation transparently to clients with ex- 
ternal interfaces, and separates the complexities of swap- 
time, in-flight call tracking and deadlock avoidance from 
the implementation of the component itself. With the ex- 
ception of component state transfer, the online reconfig- 
uration process does not require support from the com- 
ponent, simplifying the creation of components that wish 
to take advantage of interposition or hot-swapping. Al- 
though not described, considerable effort has gone into 
ensuring that the interposition and hot-swapping mecha- 
nisms are scalable and efficient on a multiprocessor; see 
[4] for details. 


5 Support in Other Systems 


This section discusses generally how online reconfigu- 
ration can be supported in systems other than K42 and 
specifically the changes and additions that would be re- 
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quired to add support into Linux. 


5.1 Supporting Online Reconfiguration 


Many of the support mechanisms used to provide online 
reconfiguration are useful for other reasons, and were 
implemented in K42 before online reconfiguration was 
considered. For similar reasons, many of these support 
mechanisms already exist in many systems. 


As is discussed in Section 3, an object-oriented de- 
sign leads to better code structure, cleaner interfaces, 
more maintainable code, and a more modular approach 
that improves scalability. For this reason, modular ap- 
proaches and object-oriented designs are becoming in- 
creasingly common in operating systems (e.g., the VFS 
layer in UNIX, shared libraries, plug-and-play device 
drivers, loadable module support). As systems incremen- 
tally add this modularity, more and more components in 
the system can become eligible for online reconfigura- 
tion. 


PTX and Linux already have explicit support for RCU 
techniques, as described in Section 3. Hence, estab- 
lishing the quiescent state required for hot swapping is 
straightforward. RCU support can be utilized to imple- 
ment a number of lock-free synchronization algorithms 
beyond just hot-swapping. In PTX and Linux RCU, sup- 
port was added to facilitate several independent lock-free 
optimizations. But, perhaps more importantly, the use of 
RCU in PTX and Linux illustrates the fact that the RCU 
approach used in K42 for hot-swapping generalizes and 
is equally applicable in traditional systems. This is not 
surprising, because the event-driven nature of operating 
systems is widely accepted and is the fundamental prop- 
erty on which RCU relies. 


Because indirection leads to added flexibility, most sys- 
tems have several points of indirection built-in. For ex- 
ample, the indirection used in the VFS layer of many op- 
erating systems abstracts the underlying file system im- 
plementation from the rest of the system, isolating the 
other components of the system from the internals of the 
various file systems. Other examples of indirection in- 
clude device drivers and virtual memory systems. 


In K42, rather than having many different styles or points 
of indirection, a standard level of indirection was in- 
troduced in front of all objects. Directing every ob- 
ject access through an indirection allows K42 to support 
complex multiprocessor optimizations while preserving 
a simple object-oriented model [21]. However, it also 
has allowed us to entertain hot-swapping any instance 
of an object. Although existing systems might not have 
such a uniform model of indirection, hot-swapping could 
first be applied to the components which do live behind 
a level of indirection, such as VFS modules. If the flex- 
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ibility of an indirection proves to be useful, one would 
expect more and more components to utilize it. In time, 
perhaps standard support for accessing all components 
behind a level of indirection, similar to K42, would be 
employed. 


Although the state transfer protocol has no clear addi- 
tional benefits beyond online reconfiguration, this mech- 
anism is not attached to any particular design of the sys- 
tem. Adding this final support mechanism to any system 
that wished to take advantage of online reconfiguration 
should be as straightforward as adding it to K42 was. 


5.2 Online Reconfiguration in Linux 


This section examines each of the four requirements for 
online reconfiguration and discusses how to use existing 
mechanisms and add additional mechanisms to Linux to 
support online reconfiguration. 


Component boundaries: Although Linux is not strictly 
modular in design, interface abstractions have been 
added to support loadable modules in many places. 
These well-defined abstractions could be used to provide 
the component boundaries required by online reconfigu- 
ration. 


Quiescent States: Over the last few years, a number 
of patches have been developed for Linux [36] to add 
support for RCU mechanisms. This support has been 
leveraged for a number of optimizations [44] including: 
adding lock-free lookups of the dentry cache, support- 
ing hot-plugging of CPUs, safe module loading and un- 
loading, scalable file descriptor management, and lock- 
free lookups in the IPV4 route cache. The Linux 2.5 
kernel has recently integrated this support into the main 
line version [45]. This same RCU infrastructure can be 
utilized to identify the necessary quiescent state for hot- 
swapping, as is done in K42. 


State transfer: Although the boundaries for module 
state are not as well-defined in Linux as they are in K42, 
state transfer should be very similar. Also, the same 
transfer negotiation protocol used by K42 could be ap- 
plied to Linux. 


External references: In Linux, the same module ab- 
straction used to provide component boundaries could 
also be used to handle external references. Because mod- 
ules would lie behind a virtual interface, updating the 
pointers behind this interface is all that is required to re- 
place a given module. For example, replacing a file sys- 
tem module (or individual pieces of file system function- 
ality) could be done by replacing the appropriate function 
pointers for that file system in the VFS layer. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the flexibility and perfor- 
mance of K42’s online reconfiguration. First, we quan- 
tify the overheads and latencies of interposition and hot- 
swapping. Second, we illustrate the flexibility of online 
reconfiguration by using it to implement a number of 
well-known dynamic performance enhancements. 


6.1 Experimental setup 


The experiments were run on two different machines. 
Both of them were RS/6000 IBM PowerPC bus-based 
cache-coherent multiprocessors. One was an S85 Enter- 
prise Server with 24 600MHZ RS64-IV processors and 
16GB of main memory. The other was a 270 Worksta- 
tion with 4 375MHZ Power3 processors and 512MB of 
main memory. Unless otherwise specified, all results are 
from the S85 Enterprise Server. 


Throughout the evaluation, we use two separate bench- 
marks: Postmark and SDET. 


Postmark was designed to model a combination of elec- 
tronic mail, netnews, and web-based commerce transac- 
tions [33]. It creates a large number of small, randomly- 
sized files and performs a specified number of transac- 
tions on them. Each transaction consists of a randomly 
chosen pairing of file creation or deletion with file read 
or append. All random biases, the number of files and 
transactions, and the file size range can be specified via 
parameter settings. Unless otherwise specified, we used 
1000 files, 10,000 transactions, file sizes ranging from 
128B to 8KB, and even biases. 


SDET executes one or more scripts of user commands 
designed to emulate a typical software-development en- 
vironment (e.g., editing, compiling, and various UNIX 
utilities). The scripts are generated from a predetermined 
mix of commands,’ and are all executed concurrently. 
It makes extensive use of the file system and memory- 
management subsystems, making it useful for scalability 
benchmarking. Throughout this section we will refer to 
an “N-way SDET” which describes running N concur- 
rent scripts on a machine configured with N processors. 


6.2 Basic overheads 


During normal operation, the only overhead of online re- 
configuration is the indirection used to update external 
references. In K42, this is done using the object trans- 
lation table and C++ virtual function table. The over- 
head of the object translation table is a single memory 
load, and this data is likely to be cached for frequently 

3We do not run the compile, assembly and link phases of SDET, 


because, at the time of this paper, gcc executing on a 64-bit platform is 
unable to generate correct 64-bit PowerPC code 
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seconds 
Attach 17.84 (0.16) 








Component call | 1.40 (0.02) 





4.23 (0.49) 


Table 1: Interposer overhead. There are three costs of interposi- 
tion: attach, call, and detach. Attaching the interposer involves initial- 
izing the interposer and wrapper and updating the object translation ta- 
ble. Calls to the component involve two additional method calls to the 
wrapper object and a heap allocation. Detaching the interposer only 
involves updating the object translation table, making the cost to com- 
ponent callers zero (because they do not have any additional wait time); 
however, the process performing the detach must pay the given over- 
head for destroying the objects. The average cost of each operation is 
listed in microseconds along with its standard deviation. 


accessed objects. The overhead of dispatching a vir- 
tual function call is approximately 10 cycles. The re- 
mainder of the overheads for online reconfiguration are 
from the specific implementations of interposition and 
hot-swapping. These overheads were measured on the 
270 Workstation. 


Interposition: There are three performance costs for in- 
terposition: attaching the wrapper, calling through the 
wrapper (as opposed to instrumenting the component di- 
rectly), and detaching the wrapper. To measure these 
costs, we attached, called through, and detached an 
empty wrapper 100,000 times, calculating the average 
time for each of the three operations. Because the empty 
wrapper performs no operations (simply returning from 
the PRECALL and POSTCALL), all of the call overhead is 
due to interposition. 


Table 1 lists the costs of interposition. Attaching the in- 
terposer is the most expensive operation, involving mem- 
ory allocation and object initialization; however, at no 
point during the attach are incoming calls blocked. Al- 
though detaching the interposer only requires updating 
the object translation table, the teardown of the inter- 
poser and wrapper is listed as an overhead for the process 
performing the detach. One simple optimization to com- 
ponent calls is to skip the POSTCALL whenever possible. 
Doing so removes the expensive memory allocation, be- 
cause no state would be kept across the forwarded call 
(control can be returned directly to the original caller). 


Hot-swapping: K42’s file cache manager objects 
(FCMs) track in-core pages for individual files in the 
system. To determine the expected performance of hot- 
swapping, we perform a “null” hot-swap of an FCM 
(swapping it with itself) at points of high system con- 
tention while running a 4-way SDET. Contention is de- 
tected by many threads accessing an FCM concurrently. 
Although high system contention is the worst time to 
swap (because threads are likely to block, increasing the 
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Figure 4: Null swap. This figure presents a histogram showing the 
cost of performing a null-swap of the FCM module at contended points 
of system execution. For each bin, there is a count of the number of 
swaps with completion times that fell within that bin. On average, a 
swap took 27.6 ys to complete, and no swap took longer than 132.6 
BS. 


duration of the mediation phases), it is important to un- 
derstand this sort of “worst-case” swapping scenario. 


During a single run of 4-way SDET the system detected 
424 points of high contention. The average time to per- 
form a hot-swap at these points was 27.6 ys with a 19.8 
ps standard deviation, a 1.06 ys minimum and a 132.6 
ps maximum. Hot-swapping while the system is not un- 
der contention is more efficient, because the forward and 
block phases are shorter. Performing random null hot- 
swaps throughout a 4-way SDET run gave an average 
hot-swap time of 10.8 ys. Because most of the time spent 
doing a hot-swap is spent waiting for the generation to 
advance (during which no threads are blocked) the affect 
of these hot-swaps on the throughput of SDET is negli- 
gible. 


6.3 Reconfiguration for performance 


This section evaluates online reconfiguration’s flexibility 
by using it to implement four well-known adaptive per- 
formance enhancements. Because these algorithms are 
well-known, the focus of this section is not on how the 
adaptive decisions were made, but rather the fact that on- 
line reconfiguration can be used to quickly and efficiently 
implement each of them. 


Single v. Replicated FCMs: This experiment uses on- 
line reconfiguration to hot-swap between different com- 
ponent implementations for different workloads. We 
use two FCM implementations, a single FCM designed 
for uncontended use, and a replicated FCM designed to 
scale well with the number of processors. Although a 
single FCM uses less memory, it must pay a performance 
penalty for cross-processor accesses. A replicated FCM 
creates instances on each processor where it is accessed, 
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Figure 5: Single v. Replicated FCMs. This figure shows two dif- 
ferent FCM implementations run under different workloads. In post- 
mark, the single-access FCM performs better because it has less mem- 
ory overhead during the creation and deletion of files. Conversely, the 
replicated FCM performs better under 24-way SDET because it scales 
well to multiple processors. 


but at the cost of using additional memory. 


Figure 5 shows the performance of each FCM under both 
Postmark (using 10,000 files, 50,000 transactions and file 
sizes ranging from 512B to 16KB) and 24-way SDET. 
Because Postmark is a single application that acts on a 
large number of temporary files, the overhead of doing 
additional memory allocations for each file with a repli- 
cated FCM causes a 7% drop in performance. On the 
other hand, using the replicated FCM in the concurrent 
SDET benchmark gives performance improvements that 
scale from 8% on a 4-way SDET to 101% on a 24-way 
SDET. A replicated FCM helps SDET because each of 
the scripts run on separate processors, but they share part 
of their working set. 


K42 detects when multiple threads are accessing a single 
file and hot-swaps between FCM implementations when 
appropriate. Using this approach, K42 achieves the best 
performance under both workloads. 


Exclusive v. Shared File Sessions: This experiment 
uses online reconfiguration to swap between an efficient 
non-shared component and a default shared component 
for correctness. We used a file handle implementa- 
tion that resides entirely within the application. While 
this improves performance, it can only be used when 
an application has exclusive access to the file. Once 
file sharing begins, an in-server implementation must be 
swapped in to maintain the shared state. 


Figure 6 shows the performance of swapping in the 
shared access version only when necessary in Postmark. 
Because most of the accesses in Postmark are exclusive, 
a 34% performance improvement is achieved. 


Small v. Large Files: This experiment uses online re- 
configuration to hot-swap between a specialized non- 
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Figure 6: Common-case optimization. Using online reconfigura- 
tion, K42 can cache exclusive file handles within the application and 
swap to a shared implementation when necessary for correctness. A 
further enhancement is to cache small, exclusive files within the appli- 
cation’s address space. This figure compares these three system config- 
urations (default, exclusive, and small file cache) using Postmark. Us- 
ing online reconfiguration for the exclusive case shows a 34% perfor- 
mance imrpovement, while the small file caching shows an additional 
40% improvement beyond that. 


shared component and a default shared component. In 
general, file data is cached with the operating system; 
however, access for small, exclusive files (< 3 KB) can 
be improved by also caching the file’s data within an ap- 
plication’s address space. While this incurs a memory 
overhead for double caching the file (once in the appli- 
cation, once in the OS), this is acceptable for small files, 
and it leads to improved performance. 


Figure 6 shows the Postmark performance of three 
schemes: the default configuration, the exclusive caching 
scheme presented above, and application-side caching. 
We found that hot-swapping between caching implemen- 
tations gives an additional 40% performance improve- 
ment over the exclusive access optimization. 


Originally, K42 implemented this using a more tradi- 
tional adaptive approach, hard-coding the decision pro- 
cess and both implementations into a single component. 
Anecdotally, we found that reimplementing this using 
online reconfiguration simplified and clarified the code, 
and it was less time-consuming to implement and debug. 


Adaptive Page Replacement: This experiment uses 
online reconfiguration to implement an adaptive page 
replacement algorithm. An interposed wrapper object 
watches an FCM for sequential page mappings. If a 
sequence of more than 20 pages are requested, the ac- 
cess is deemed sequential, and the system hot-swaps to 
a sequentially optimized FCM that approximates MRU 
page replacement. If this sequential behavior ends (more 
than 10 non-sequential pages are requested), the FCM is 
swapped back to the default FCM. 


Figure 7 shows the performance of 1-way SDET in the 
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Figure 7: Sequential page faults. One adaptive page replacement 
algorithm performs MRU page replacement for sequential streams. 
This reduces the amount of memory wasted by streams whose pages 
will never be accessed again. Using online reconfiguration, K42 can 
detect sequential streams and swap to a sequentially optimized FCM. 
This figure compares the default page replacement to the adaptive algo- 
rithm by running 1-way SDET concurrently with a number of stream- 
ing applications. Using the adaptive page replacement, the system de- 
grades more slowly, reducing the effect of streaming applications on 
the performance of the entire system. 


face of competing streaming applications all run over 
NES. These streaming applications access files signifi- 
cantly larger than the 512MB of main memory available 
in the 270 Workstation used in this experiment. Using the 
default FCM, the streaming applications quickly fill the 
page cache with useless pages, incurring the pager over- 
head immediately. This ruins SDET performance. On 
the other hand, using the adaptive approach, the sequen- 
tial applications consume very little memory, because 
they throw away pages shortly after using them. This 
makes SDET performance degrade more slowly, mean- 
ing more streaming applications can be run while achiev- 
ing the same performance as with the default FCM. 


7 Related Work 


Modifying the code of a running system is a powerful 
tool that has been explored in a variety of contexts. The 
simplest and most common example of adding new code 
to a running system is dynamic linking [24]. When a 
shared library is updated, all programs dependent on the 
library are automatically updated when they are next run. 
It is also possible to update the code in running sys- 
tems using shared libraries; however, the application it- 
self must provide this support and handle all aspects of 
the update beyond loading the code into memory. 


Although several online reconfiguration methods exist 
in the middleware community [34], many do not trasfer 
well to the realm of OSes due to their increased con- 
straints on timing and resources. Identifying and imple- 
menting an online reconfiguration mechanism that works 
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well within an OS is one of the major contributions of 
this work. 


Hjalmt¥sson and Gray describe a mechanism for dy- 
namic C++ objects [31]. These objects can be hot- 
swapped, and they do so without creating a quiescent 
state. To achieve this, they provide two options. First, 
old objects continue to exist and service requests, while 
all new requests go to the new object. This requires some 
form of coordination of state between the two co-existing 
objects. Second, if an object is destroyed, any active 
threads within the object are lost. For this reason, clients 
of an object must be able to detect this broken binding 
and retry their request. 


CORBA [8], DCE [42], RMI [46], and COM [13] are 
all application architectures that support component re- 
placement during program execution. However, these 
architectures leave the problems of quiescence and state 
transfer to the application, providing only the mechanism 
for updating client references. 


Pu, et al. describe a “replugging mechanism” for incre- 
mental and optimistic specialization [43], but they as- 
sume there can be at most one thread executing in a 
swappable module at a time. In later work, that constraint 
is relaxed but is non-scalable [38]. 


In addition to the work done in different reconfiguration 
mechanisms, many groups have applied online reconfig- 
uration to systems and achieved a variety of benefits. 
Many different adaptive techniques have been imple- 
mented to improve system performance [2, 25, 35]. Ex- 
tensible operating systems have shown performance ben- 
efits for a number of interesting applications [7, 19, 49]. 
Technologies such as compiler-directed I/O prefetch- 
ing [10] and storage latency estimation descriptors [39] 
improve application performance using detailed knowl- 
edge about the state of system structures. Incremental 
and optimistic specialization [43] can remove unneces- 
sary logic for common-case accesses. K42’s online re- 
configuration can simplify the implementation of these 
improvements, removing the complicated task of instru- 
menting the OS with the necessary hooks to do reconfig- 
uration on a case-by-case basis. 


K4?2 is not the first operating system to use an object ori- 
ented design. Object-oriented designs have helped with 
organization [27, 47], extensibility [11], reflection [54], 
persistence [15], and decentralization [1, 51]. In addi- 
tion, K42’s method of detecting a quiescent state is not 
unique. Sequent’s NUMAQ used a similar mechanism 
for detecting quiescent state [37], and recently, SuSE 
Linux 7.3 has integrated a mechanism for detecting qui- 
escence in kernel modules [36]. 
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7.1 Open Issues 


Although our prototype provides a solid base for numer- 
ous OS enhancements, there are a number of open issues 
that could expand the utility of K42’s online reconfigu- 
ration. This section describes a number of these issues, 
and how they have been addressed in other systems. 


Object creation and management: When a perfor- 
mance upgrade or security patch is released for a partic- 
ular component implementation, every instance of that 
component should be hot-swapped. Additionally, any 
place where an instance of the component is created must 
also be updated to create the new component type rather 
than the old one. A common solution to this is an object 
“factory” that is responsible for creating and managing 
objects in the system. When an upgrade is requested, the 
factory is responsible for locating and upgrading each in- 
stance. Another similar solution is to use a garbage col- 
lector to track and update objects [23]. 


Coordinated swapping: While hot-swapping individual 
components can provide several benefits, there are times 
when two or more components must be swapped to- 
gether. For example, an architecture reconfiguration that 
updates the interfaces between two objects must swap 
the objects concurrently. Several different groups have 
looked into how to perform this while ensuring correct- 
ness [9, 14, 30]. 


Confirming component functionality: Although K42 
requires that swapped components support the same in- 
terface, it makes no guarantees that the functionality pro- 
vided by the two components is the same. Although it 
may be possible for components to provide annotations 
about their functionality, or show type-safety [23], com- 
ponent validity has been proven to be generally undecid- 
able [29]. Because of this, systems must make a tradeoff 
between flexibility and provable component correctness. 


The most common method for improving component 
correctness is through type safety. Unfortunately, this 
generally reduces the flexibility or performance of po- 
tential reconfigurations. Dynamic ML [23] provides type 
safety guarantees for components with unchanging exter- 
nal interfaces, but, its reliance upon a two-space copying 
garbage collector makes it unreasonable for use in an op- 
erating system environment. Hicks [30] provides type 
safety guarantees for components with external data and 
changing interfaces, but relies upon programmer defined 
“safe” swap-points and requires that every instance of a 
component be swapped (thus two versions of a compo- 
nent cannot exist within the system at once). 


Interface management: Currently, K42’s online recon- 
figuration requires that swapped components support the 
same interface. While it is straightforward to expand 


these interfaces (because the old interface is a subset 
of the new interface), it is currently not possible to re- 
duce interfaces in K42; in particular, it is not possi- 
ble to know if an active code path in the system relies 
upon a particular part of the interface. Several systems 
have looked into allowing interface changes using type- 
safety and programmer defined safe-points for updates to 
provide the necessary information about component us- 
age [16, 23, 30]. 


Generic state transfer: K42’s hot-swapping mechanism 
provides a protocol for negotiating the best common for- 
mat for state transfer between objects. But, it relies upon 
support from the components being swapped to com- 
plete state transfer. Because this becomes increasingly 
complex as the number of implementations increases, it 
would be ideal if the infrastructure could perform the en- 
tire state transfer, making hot-swapping entirely trans- 
parent. While this goal may not be fully attainable, it 
may be possible to provide more support than K42 cur- 
rently does. For example, Hicks examines the possibil- 
ity of automatically generating state transformation func- 
tions for simple cases [30]. 


Avoiding quiescence: It may be possible to instantiate 
the new object and have it start processing calls while 
the old object completes calls that are still in-flight. In 
some cases this would require a way to maintain coher- 
ence between the states of the two objects; however, in 
other cases it may be possible to do a lazy update of the 
new object’s state after in-flight calls have completed. 


8 Conclusions 


Online reconfiguration provides an underlying mecha- 
nism for component extension and replacement through 
interposition and hot-swapping. These mechanisms can 
be leveraged to provide a variety of dynamic OS en- 
hancements. This paper identifies four support mecha- 
nisms used for interposition and hot-swapping, and de- 
scribes their implementation in the K42 operating sys- 
tem. We demonstrate the flexibility of online reconfig- 
uration by implementing an adaptive paging algorithm, 
two common-case optimizations, and a workload spe- 
cific specialization. 
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Abstract 


We describe a new system, called guievict, that enables the 
graphical user interface (GUI) of any application to be 
transparently migrated to or replicated on another display 
without premeditative steps such as re-linking the application 
program binary or re-directing the application process’s 
window system communication through a proxy. Guievict is 
based on a small X window server extension that enables an 
application to retrieve its window session, a transportable 
representation of its GUI, from the window server and a library 
of GUI migration functionality that is injected in the 
application process at run time. We discuss the underlying 
technical issues: controlling and synchronizing the 
communication between the application and the window 
system, identifying and retrieving the GUI resources that form 
the window session, regenerating the window session in a new 
window system, and maintaining application transparency. We 
have implemented guievict for the XFree86 implementation of 
the X window system. The GUI migration performance of 
guievict is measurably but not perceptibly worse than that of a 
proxy-based system. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Application mobility is the ability for an application in 
execution to follow its user, whether the user moves 
from one computer to another or moves with their com- 
puter around the Internet. This mobility includes mov- 
ing the executing code, network connections, access to 
the graphical user interface (GUI) or the GUI itself, and 
access to files. We are developing a roaming applica- 
tions system, called evict, that addresses these issues, 
providing application mobility that is transparent to 
users and applications while requiring no modification 
to system code. 

This paper describes guievict, the part of the evict 
system that migrates an application’s GUI. An applica- 
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tion’s GUI might migrate as the application itself 
migrates, or independently of the application. Both 
types of migration require the ability to capture the 
application’s window session, a transportable represen- 
tation of its GUI. Window sessions are difficult to cap- 
ture because not all of the state they represent is resident 
in the application. Portions of an application’s GUI state 
reside in the window server, a separate system that han- 
dles the display of all GUI-based applications on the 
same host. Most window servers do not provide a way to 
extract the state of an individual application’s resources. 
Guievict has been implemented for the X window 
system [19] and has the following characteristics: 


Q Migration occurs at application granularity; users 
can select and move the GUI of individual applica- 
tions from their desktop, leaving other application 
GUIs behind or free to move elsewhere. 


Q Any application program, including those based on 
legacy toolkits, can be migrated without modifica- 
tions such as re-programming, re-compiling, or re- 
linking. 

Q Migration can be unpremeditated; users do not need 
to run their applications in a special way, such as by 
redirecting their GUI communication through a 
proxy. 

Q No modifications to window system code are 
required; our functionality is contained in the win- 
dow server extension, which does not require the 
server to be re-linked, and a library that is loaded in 
the application at run-time. 


Q_ The guievict functionality can also be used to repli- 
cate the GUI of individual applications on demand 
on multiple desktop hosts, enabling multiple users 
to interact with a single instance of an application 
for collaborative work or to support remote service. 
There are several essential elements to a GUI-based 

application (see Figure 1). The application runs in one 

or more processes on the execution host and the user 
interacts with it from a possibly different desktop host. 

The desktop comprises a display, keyboard, and mouse 

managed by a window system that multiplexes the desk- 
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Figure 1: The elements of a GUI-based application. 
The user interacts with the application through 
hardware managed by the window server on the desktop 
host. The application process executes on a possibly 
different execution host, exchanging GUI-related 
messages with the window server over a communication 
channel. 


top for all applications that interact with the user at that 
host. The window system responds to requests for GUI 
services (such as creating a window) sent by the applica- 
tion and passes notification of desktop events (such as a 
mouse click) to the application over a communication 
channel such as a network connection or (when the exe- 
cution and desktop hosts are the same) shared memory. 
The state of the application GUI is distributed between 
the window system and a library (often called a toolkit) 
in the application process. 

Our focus is on the migration of a single application 
from one desktop host to another. Our abstraction 
encapsulates precisely the GUI state of the application 
— not individual windows of the application, nor the 
windows of all applications that are being served for the 
user on the desktop host. Many previous systems have 
studied techniques for session migration, in which a 
user’s entire desktop is migrated to another 
machine [7,14,16,17,23]. Our ability to migrate at appli- 
cation granularity has several advantages over session 
migration. First, it is flexible: it gives users the freedom 
to migrate only the applications they need at their new 
location, saving migration costs, and it enables users to 
work with multiple desktops at the same time. Second, 
session migration systems generally involve a virtualiza- 
tion layer, such as a virtual machine [7,14] or nested 
window server [16,17], a sort of GUI prison to which 
the user must redirect their applications in advance. In 
addition to the inherent overhead of virtualization, these 
layers often emulate basic and generic display hardware, 
preventing applications from taking advantage of 
enhancements or acceleration features present in the real 
underlying hardware. Third, a mechanism for applica- 
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Figure 2: Initializing the application process. 
The evictor stops the application process, forces it to 
load the evict client library, and exits. 


tion migration enables other useful operations, such as a 
GUI attach that allows other users to dynamically attach 
to and interact with the GUI of another user’s applica- 
tion. 

Guievict offers two major advantages over previous 
systems that perform GUI migration at application gran- 
ularity, most notably xmove [22]. First, it enables users 
to migrate their applications without the premeditative 
step of redirecting the application to the xmove proxy. 
Although the details of the redirection can be hidden 
from the user in a launch script, the user still must use 
the script to start applications that they anticipate mov- 
ing. In contrast, guievict offers application mobility fea- 
tures without asking users to develop new habits and 
foresight. Second, it simplifies process migration of 
GUI-based applications. Although migration was not 
one of its original design goals, xmove can be combined 
with process checkpointing to migrate a GUI-based 
application. However, in addition to the application pro- 
cess, the xmove proxy and the state of the communica- 
tion channel between the proxy and the application must 
be checkpointed and migrated. With guievict, the win- 
dow session and mechanisms that manage its migration 
reside in the address space of the application process, 
where it can be migrated along with application code 
and data. 

To migrate the GUIs of ordinary, unmodified appli- 
cations from one display host to another, we have over- 
come four main challenges: 


Q Dynamically taking control of the window system 
communication of a running program: We inject 
code into the application process that discovers the 
process’s communication channel to the window 
server and synchronizes its communication with the 
server. 
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Figure 3: Detaching a GUI from Desktop A. 
The evict client library requests the window session from the evict server extension at Desktop A, then closes 
connection. 


Q Retrieving the GUI resources of an application: We 
have developed an extension to the X window 
server that enables an application, at any time, to 
determine the identifiers of its GUI resources and 
the dependencies among these resources, and to 
extract these resources in a form from which they 
can be regenerated on a new desktop. 


Regenerating an application’s resources in another 
desktop host: We use standard X protocol opera- 
tions to regenerate GUI resources in the new win- 
dow server. 


Q Ensuring GUI migration is transparent to the appli- 
cation: Applications whose GUIs have been 
migrated can be confused by the resulting changes 
to resource identifiers, message sequence numbers, 
and display characteristics such as pixel depth. We 
interpose a filter (called the guimux) on the commu- 
nication between the application that provides the 
mapping necessary to maintain transparency. The 
guimux also serves as a multiplexor for GUI 
replication. 

The main limitations of guievict are that (1) it 
requires the user to install our X window server exten- 
sion on their desktop hosts, (2) it requires the availabil- 
ity of symbols for the window protocol stubs used by 
the application, and (3) it has a large (20 second) over- 
head in checkpointing font state. We discuss implica- 
tions and possible workarounds of the last two issues in 
Section 3. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 presents the architecture of guievict. Section 3 
describes its implementation. Section 4 presents our 
evaluation of guievict. Section 5 identifies the security 


issues raised by guievict. Section 6 presents related 
work. 


2 SYSTEM OVERVIEW 


The major steps in the operation of guievict are: initial- 
izing the system, migrating an application’s GUI from 
one desktop host to another, replicating an application’s 
GUI on multiple desktops, and migrating an application 
process along with its GUI. These operations involve 
four system components. The evictor is a program that 
the user runs to control the evict system. The user runs it 
on the same host as the application process. The evict 
client library is loaded by the evictor at run time into the 
application process and implements application-side 
GUI migration operations. The evict server extension is 
the corresponding server-side component. The guimux 
is a daemon, started by the client library, that runs on the 
execution host and ensures that GUI migration and rep- 
lication is transparent to the application. 

In the remainder of this section we describe the 
guievict operations in detail. In Section 3, we discuss 
our solutions to the technical problems underlying these 
operations. 


2.1 Initialization 


The user prepares a running application process for the 
evict system by invoking the evictor’s initialize opera- 
tion, passing the application process id as an argument. 
The evictor hijacks [25] the application process: it stops 
the process and forces it to load and initialize the evict 
client library (see Figure 2). During its initialization the 
client library establishes a communication channel for 
future interaction with the user. Hijacking is transparent 
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Figure 4: Re-attaching a GUI to Desktop B. 
The evict client library establishes a new connection to Desktop B through the guimux, which forwards all window 
communication between the application and Desktop B, starting with the request to regenerate the window session. 


to the application; afterward the evictor resumes the 
application process, allowing it to continue normally. At 
any later time the user can run the evictor again to 
request an evict operation. The evictor interrupts the 
application process and sends commands to the client 
library over the communication channel. 

The evict server extension must be loaded and ini- 
tialized in the window server before the user’s first 
request for an evict operation. The XFree86 window 
server does not support run-time extension loading, so 
in our implementation the server must be configured to 
load the evict extension before it is started, but this is not 
necessary in general. 


2.2 GUI Migration 


GUI migration is broken down into two steps. 

First, the user requests the application (with an 
evictor command) to detach its GUI from the window 
server. In response the evict client library (see Figure 3): 


a. Synchronizes the application’s communication with 
the window server and blocks the application from 
further communication; 


b. Retrieves the window session from the server; 


Closes the connection to the window server. 

Second, the user requests the application to re- 
attach its GUI to a new window server (see Figure 4). 
The evict client library starts a guimux process, replaces 
the application’s socket to the window server with a full- 
duplex pipe to the guimux process, and then transfers 
control to the guimux process. Then the guimux 
process: 
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a. Opens a connection to the new window server; 

b. Regenerates the state of the window session; 

c. Signals the evict client library to resume the appli- 
cation. 

The re-attach operation may come an arbitrary 
period of time after the detach. In the meantime, the cli- 
ent library suspends the execution of application code to 
prevent the temporary absence of a window server con- 
nection from affecting the application. For the common 
case of a user who wishes to detach from one desktop 
and attach to another in one logical operation, the evic- 
tor provides a combined detach and attach command. 


2.3 GUI Replication 


GUI replication is a simple variation of GUI migration. 
The user requests (with the evictor) the application to 
replicate its GUI on another window server. The evict 
client library performs all but the final step of the detach 
operation. That is, it acquires the current state of the 
window session, but does not close the connection to the 
window server. It then performs a normal attach opera- 
tion to connect the GUI to the additional window server 
(see Figure 5). If this is the first time an attach operation 
has been performed, it also redirects the original win- 
dow server connection through the guimux process. 


2.4 GUI+Process Migration 


Guievict supports the simultaneous migration of the 
application process and its GUI. Figure 6 shows a typi- 
cal scenario for this type of mobility in which the execu- 
tion and desktop hosts are the same (such as a laptop) 
and the user wants to migrate their application process 
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Figure 5: Replicating a GUI on Desktop B. 
Replication is similar to migration, except that the connection to Desktop A is preserved and multiplexed by guimux 
with the connections to other desktop hosts. 


and its GUI to another host (such as the computer on 
their desk). In this scenario, the user uses evictor to 
request the application to migrate, providing two argu- 
ments: the name of the new X window server and the 
name of the new execution host. Evict then: 


a. Detaches the application’s GUI from its window 
server; 


b. Terminates the guimux daemon (if one is running); 


c. Checkpoints the application process, producing a 
checkpoint file [15] containing the state of the appli- 
cation process, including its window session; 

d. Exits the application process. 

At this point the user must transport the checkpoint 
file to the new execution host and invoke the evictor to 
restart the application process. To complete the migra- 
tion, evict: 

e. Restores all the state of the application process 
except for its GUI; 

f. Attaches the application process to the new window 
server. 

Checkpointing and restarting the application pro- 
cess is transparently performed by a user-level process 
checkpoint library that is linked with the evict client 
library. The details of this library have been described 
previously [15,25] and are outside the scope of this 
paper. 


3 IMPLEMENTATION 


We have implemented evict on x86 Linux using the 
XFree86 implementation of the X window system. We 


describe the major technical issues and how we solve 
them in our implementation: hijacking the application, 
find the application’s connection to the window server, 
synchronizing its connection, retrieving and restoring 
GUI resources, and ensuring that GUI migration is 
transparent to the application. 


3.1 Hijacking the Application 


Process hijacking can be safely implemented with basic 
dynamic instrumentation mechanisms, such as those 
provided by the Dyninst API [6]. These include stop- 
ping the process, forcing the process to execute code to 
load and initialize the evict client library, and then 
resuming the process. The evictor contains its own 
implementation of these mechanisms to avoid requiring 
users to install additional software like the Dyninst API 
(which contains much more functionality than evict 
requires). 

The evictor forces the application process to load 
the evict client library by injecting code that calls the 
run-time library loading feature (usually named dlopen) 
of the process’s dynamic loader. This technique does not 
directly work with statically-linked programs, since 
there is no dynamic loader in processes based on such 
programs. Supporting statically-linked programs is 
important because many GUI-based applications are 
distributed statically to avoid forcing users to have the 
necessary GUI library dependencies. We have devel- 
oped hijacking functionality to cope with statically 
linked programs. The idea is to map and initialize a 
copy of the dynamic loader into the process’s address 
space, essentially by reproducing the initial steps the 
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Figure 6: Migrating an application process and its GUI from a laptop to a desktop computer. 

(1) The evict client library detaches the GUI from the window server; (2) Evict checkpoints the application process, 
producing a checkpoint file containing the entire application state including the window session; (3) After 
transporting the checkpoint file to the desktop host, evict restarts the application process; (4) Evict re-attaches the 
GUI to the desktop window server. 


operating system takes when loading a dynamic-linked 
program. This instance of the dynamic loader does not 
control the original code in the process, but rather serves 
only to provide an implementation of dlopen that we can 
call as we do for dynamically-linked programs. 

The evict client library creates a named Unix 
domain socket for subsequent communication with the 
evictor. The library deletes the socket when the applica- 
tion exits normally. The socket name is based on the 
application’s process and user ids to avoid conflicts with 
other independently running instances of evict and to 
allow stale sockets left behind by abnormal termination 
to be cleaned up by the user who discovers them. The 
evictor gets the attention of the evict client library by 
writing a message the socket, which causes the applica- 


tion process to receive a signal that is handled by the 
library. 


3.2 Finding the Window Server 


X windows applications communicate with the window 
server over a Unix domain or TCP socket. Unlike proxy- 
based systems such as xmove, guievict may be invoked 
after the creation of the connection to the window 
server. It must search the file descriptors of the process 
for sockets connected to a window server. Most operat- 
ing systems provide a way, such as a /proc entry on 
Linux, to list the open file descriptors of a process; on 
those that do not, guievict can test each possible file 
descriptor with the fstat system call. Guievict looks for a 
file descriptor that (1) refers to a socket inode (as 
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reported by the fstat system call), and (2) is connected to 
a window server. 

The second condition is difficult to check. In many 
cases, the getpeername system call, which returns the 
address of the socket on the other side of a connection, 
is sufficient: we check that the socket peer address is one 
of the well-known X window server TCP ports or Unix 
domain socket names. This test can fail if the applica- 
tion is tunnelled to the window server through a proxy, 
since the peer address of its socket will be the proxy’s 
address. In many common proxy configuration, such as 
ssh tunnels [24] and firewall port forwarding rules [26], 
the difference between the proxy address and a normal 
window server address is a small positive offset in the 
port number, which is easy to recognize. 

In the unlikely event that getpeername does not 
reveal an obvious window server connection, guievict 
checks whether the peer address of each socket leads to 
a window server. It creates a new socket, attempts to 
connect it to the peer address, and, if the connection suc- 
ceeds, performs the first round of the standard X win- 
dows handshake. If the server gives the expected 
response to the handshake, guievict concludes that it has 
found a socket connected to an X server. If the probe 
fails on all sockets, guievict gives up control of the 
application. 

The use of this probe raises two concerns. First, the 
probe may succeed on non X window servers that hap- 
pen to respond to the handshake like a X windows 
server. In practice, the response is distinguishable from 
that seen in common protocols such as ssh, telnet, ftp, 
and http, however unfortunately it is not so distinctive to 
presume that conflicts will not occur in less common 
protocols. In the event of a false positive, guievict 
should eventually receive nonsensical messages from 
the server, after which it will abort. Second, the probe 
may have a negative effect on probed servers. Although 
server implementations should be robust to spurious 
connections, not all existing ones are, particularly those 
that have not been hardened for Internet deployment. 
For users who cannot risk using the probe, the evictor 
accepts a command line argument to identify the file 
descriptor or peer address of the window system 
connection. 


3.3 Synchronizing Communication 


Guievict must ensure that the state of the window ses- 
sion does not change while it is being retrieved. 
Changes to window state are caused by messages 
exchanged between the application and the window 
server. Guievict synchronizes the communication by 
finding a point in the message stream where there are no 


partially sent or unanswered requests, and then blocks 
further communication. 

The synchronization occurs in two steps. First, 
guievict forces the application process to reach a mes- 
sage boundary in the stream of messages from the appli- 
cation to the server. It examines the application’s 
process stack before starting an operation, searching for 
X library functions that are stubs for X protocol 
requests. If such a function appears on the stack, which 
indicates that the application process may be in the mid- 
dle of sending a message, guievict sets a timer, resumes 
the application code for a short period of time, and then 
re-examines the stack. This procedure repeats until the 
stack is free of potentially unsafe functions. 

Second, guievict sends an X protocol request con- 
taining an illegal resource identifier to the server. The 
only effect of this request is that it elicits an error mes- 
sage from the server. Guievict reads and scans the 
stream of messages from the server until it recognizes 
the error, at which point the client has no unanswered 
requests and the connection is synchronized. The mes- 
sages read before the error are buffered and re-sent to 
the application from the guimux when the application is 
allowed to resume. 

Detecting the presence of X protocol stubs on the 
application process stack depends on the presence of the 
symbols for these functions in the application process. 
This is not an issue for dynamically linked applications 
because the symbols must be present to facilitate link- 
age. However, symbols may be stripped from statically 
linked executables. The evictor refuses to work with 
stripped static applications. To remedy this limitation 
we are investigating alternative approaches to synchro- 
nizing the communication that do not depend on stack 
traces, including inferring message boundaries by ana- 
lyzing messages as they are sent over the socket. 


3.4 Retrieving and Regenerating GUI Resources 


X windows applications create, modify, and destroy 
GUI resources through the exchange of X protocol mes- 
sages with the X window server. GUI resources reside in 
the window server and are indirectly manipulated by the 
application by 32-bit resource identifiers, which are 
drawn from a namespace that is global across all clients 
of a window server. Clients choose the low-order bits of 
the identifier for each resource that they create, but they 
must set the high-order bits to a fixed client id chosen by 
the server when the application connects to it. 

It is generally impossible to locate the resource 
identifiers in the application process’s code and data, so 
we must get them from the X window server. The win- 
dow server manages a per-client table of allocated 
resources but, unfortunately, it does not provide external 
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access to the information in this table. Since no previ- 
ously reported server extension has addressed this limi- 
tation, our server extension provides the missing 
interface. Using our GetResources request, an applica- 
tion can request the server to return an enumeration of 
all the resources that the application has created. For 
most types of resources, the resource identifier is suffi- 
cient for the application to retrieve the state of the corre- 
sponding resource with standard X protocol requests, 
but there are four exceptions: windows, graphics con- 
texts, cursors, and fonts. The GetResources reply for 
windows includes the background pixel value and the 
window’s cursor identifier. The replies for graphics con- 
texts and cursors include their entire state: for a graphics 
context, a small array of flags, and for a cursor, its bit- 
map and geometry. 

Fonts are more complicated. X windows fonts are 
stored at the server. Clients acquire the use of a font by 
sending a request to the server containing a font 
resource identifier and the name of the font. The server 
loads and binds the font to the identifier if it has the font, 
and otherwise returns an error. Applications can request 
detailed geometric information about the font associated 
with a font identifier, but unfortunately there is no 
request to map a font identifier to the name of the font. 
Strangely, the server discards the font name after load- 
ing a font, so the mapping is not possible even within 
our server extension. During the detach operation, the 
evict client library performs a search to map each font 
identifier to a font name. It requests the server to list of 
all of its stored fonts (a standard X protocol request), 
and then searches this list for a font whose geometry 
matches that of each font identifier. Usually, the font 
name suffices to regenerate the font resource on a new 
window server, but sometimes the new server does not 
have a font with that name. In those cases, guievict 
searches the font list on the new server and selects the 
font with the closest matching geometry, using a least- 
squares font matching algorithm similar to that used by 
HP Shared X [9]. This complicated and expensive 
approach to migrating font resources could be elimi- 
nated by switching to client-managed fonts, a recently 
proposed architectural change to the X window 
system [10]. In the meantime, we eliminate the over- 
head by caching in the application’s file system the font 
names and geometry of each server we use regularly. 

Sometimes it is not possible to regenerate pixel- 
based resources identically to their previous instances. 
Displays can vary by the number of bits per pixel 
(depth) and the method by which pixels are mapped to 
colors (visual type), both of which cause the meaning of 
pixel values to change. Xmove provided an additional 
translation operation that mapped pixel values from 
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their previous depth and visual to that available on the 
current server. Recent developments for the X server, 
however, promise to eliminate the need for such transla- 
tion. In particular, the R&R extension and shadow 
framebuffers [11] are server-based mechanisms for vir- 
tualizing depth and visual that have been designed with 
the goal of providing heterogeneity support for migra- 
tion and replication systems. Our extension comple- 
ments these developments; together they combine to 
produce a system for GUI migration that is transparent 
to display heterogeneity. 


3.5 Maintaining Transparency 


The main role of the guimux daemon is to make GUI 
migration transparent to the application process by 
translating resource identifiers and sequence numbers 
that appear in the messages exchanged between the 
application and the window server. The resource identi- 
fier mapping is initialized during the regeneration of 
GUI resources. The evict client library regenerates a 
resource by issuing an ordinary X protocol resource cre- 
ation request containing the original identifier. As 
guimux forwards these requests, it replaces the identifier 
with an unused identifier that is valid in the current win- 
dow server. For subsequent messages from the applica- 
tion to the server, the guimux maps references to 
resources to their current identifier; it performs a similar 
reverse mapping on messages from the server to the 
application. As the application destroys resources, they 
are removed from the map. 

Sequence numbers occur in messages sent from the 
window server to the application and represent the num- 
ber of messages the server has processed for the applica- 
tion; they do not occur in messages from the application. 
The guimux replaces the sequence number of a message 
with the next sequence number expected by the applica- 
tion process. This procedure is initialized when guievict 
synchronizes the communication to the window server. 
At the-point, the next sequence number expected by the 
application process is the sequence number contained in 
the sentinel error reply. 

Replication of windows on multiple displays 
extends the role of the guimux process. While managing 
a replicated GUI, the guimux maintains a separate trans- 
lation map for each window server connection. Mes- 
sages from the application are translated and sent to 
each window server. Messages from the window servers 
are reverse translated and forwarded in series to the 
application. To control the behavior of replicated GUIs, 
guimux accepts a set of commands, sent by the evictor, 
that act as primitives for setting replication policy. For 
example, the user can suppress the forwarding of key- 
board, mouse, and window modification events from 
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selected desktop hosts to allow users seated at those 
desktops to observe but not modify the state of the GUI; 
more sophisticated policies for managing collaborative 
work [2,12] can be built over these primitives. 


4 EVALUATION 


We have evaluated the performance of guievict’s GUI 
migration functionality. As a point of reference, we 
compared its performance to the proxy-based xmove 
system. We measured the time to detach and re-attach a 
GUI and the impact on interactive response. We per- 
formed our measurements on a 700 MHz Pentium-IIl 
laptop running XFree86 4.2.0 on Linux 2.4.18, and we 
used the most recent release of xmove [21]. Overall, the 
results are not surprising. Guievict takes somewhat 
longer than xmove to detach a GUI from a window 
server, but re-attaches in comparable time. Xmove and 
guievict (after re-attach) both increase the latency of the 
communication between the application process and the 
window server, but not enough to be perceptible to 
users. 


4.1 Detach and Re-attach Latency 


We measured the latency of detaching a GUI from a 
window server and then re-attaching it to the same win- 
dow server for several applications. The guievict detach 
latency is the elapsed time from when the evict client 
library receives the detach command to just after it 
closes the connection to the window server. The guievict 
re-attach latency is the elapsed time from when the evict 
library receives the re-attach command to just after it 
allows the application process to continue. The xmove 
latencies are analogous. We ran both the application 
process and the window server on the laptop and we 
detached the application’s GUI after its initial windows 
were drawn but before any user interaction with the 
GUI. We report average measurements over five runs. 
Our results are reported in Table 1. 

Guievict has a more expensive detach operation 
than xmove. Table 2 breaks down the average guimux 
detach time for one application. The most expensive 
stage is mapping the font identifiers to fonts names, dur- 
ing which most of the time is spent waiting for the 
server to return the complete list of the fonts. More gen- 
erally, guievict takes longer to detach because it 
retrieves the GUI state when it receives the detach 
request, while xmove collects the GUI state as it is cre- 
ated. To reduce our detach latency, we plan to enable the 
evict client library to incrementally fetch the font list 
during idle periods of the application process’s execu- 
tion, but we have not implemented this optimization yet. 
Guievict and xmove have similar re-attach performance, 


Guievict Latency | Xmove Latency — 
(msec) (msec) 


Detach| Re-attach | Detach |Re-attach 
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Table 1: Average detach and re-attach latency. 
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Table 2: Breakdown of detach latency for Netscape. 


which is to be expected because they perform similar 
tasks during this stage. 


4.2 Interactive Overhead 


To measure the impact of guimux and xmove on interac- 
tive response we created a small application that repeat- 
edly sends a request of minimal size (8 bytes) to the 
window server and waits for a reply of minimal size (32 
bytes). We measured the average time for 1000 round 
trips for the application by itself, after it has been 
detached and re-attached with guievict, and through 
xmove. Our results are reported in Table 3. 

Guievict and xmove have a measurable impact on 
the round trip time, caused by the overhead of redirect- 
ing the window system communication through a proxy. 
Since the overhead is less than a millisecond, it should 
not ever be perceptible to users. 





Table 3: Average round trip time for a minimal X 
protocol request and reply. 
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5 SECURITY 


Our system introduces three issues related to the secu- 
rity of X window applications and servers. 


First, the owner of the application process must be 
able to control who is able to migrate or replicate its 
GUI. Our policy is to allow only the owner of a process 
to perform guievict operations on the process. This pol- 
icy is enforced by two mechanisms. First, because the 
standard operating system protection prevents one user 
from modifying a process of another user, a process can 
only be hijacked by its owner. Second, the evict library 
authenticates the messages it receives from the evictor. 
It uses the credential passing mechanism of Unix 
domain sockets to ensure that the sender of a message is 
the same user who owns the application process. These 
mechanisms suffice to protect an application process 
from ordinary users, but not, of course, from the supe- 
ruser of the execution host. 

Second, the guievict server extension should not 
weaken the security of the X window system, a goal we 
believe we have met. Since the GetResources request 
only returns information about the resources of the 
application that issues the request, it cannot be used to 
learn about the resources of another application. 
Although a man-in-the-middle attack could be staged to 
inject a GetResource request in another application’s 
connection to the window system, the information that 
would be revealed could also be obtained from passive 
eavesdropping on the connection, an old X windows 
vulnerability [8]. The defense, then and now, is to 
encrypt the connection. 

Third, the owner of a desktop host must authorize 
guievict to re-attach a GUI to their display. Most X 
server access control mechanisms (such as MIT-MAGIC- 
COOKIE) require an authorized application to possess a 
server-generated capability that it can present to the 
server when it establishes a connection. This capability 
gives its possessor complete access to the X server. The 
desktop owner must have a secure way to transfer the 
capability to the guievict user, and they must trust the 
guievict user not to abuse the access to the server. 
Guievict does not provide capability transfer mecha- 
nisms and it does not change the access control policies 
of the X server. These issues are trivial in migration sce- 
narios, where the desktop user and the guievict user are 
usually the same, since the user can transfer the capabil- 
ity when they log in to the execution host to run the 
evictor. However, these issues must be faced by a GUI 
replication system built over guievict’s replication 
mechanism. 


6 RELATED WORK 


Guievict most closely resembles xmove [22] in that both 
systems share the goal of migrating GUIs on a per- 
application basis from one desktop host to another. 
Unlike guievict, xmove requires the user to redirect in 
advance their application’s window system connection 
through a proxy that tracks the state of its resources. In 
addition, xmove does not support the migration of appli- 
cation processes: it lacks a way to restore the communi- 
cation between the application and proxy processes after 
the application process has migrated, as well as a way to 
migrate the proxy process or its state. 

Other systems, including VNC [18], 
Teleporting [17,23], and Slim [20], provide remote 
access to a session, a collection of GUIs for remotely 
executing applications. Unlike xmove, these systems 
enable the user to migrate the display of all applications 
in the session as a single unit, a convenience for users 
who want remote access to their entire desktop, but a 
hindrance for users who want independent movement of 
their GUIs. Like xmove, these systems depend on a level 
of indirection that must be established when applica- 
tions are started, and they do not support application 
process migration. 

Recent systems have extended the session migra- 
tion concept to include application process migration. 
Users of the Internet Suspend/Resume system [14] run 
their entire computing environment, from the operating 
system to their applications, inside a virtual machine 
whose state can be saved and regenerated on another 
machine. This system’s mobility model is much coarser 
than evict’s: all applications (and their operating system) 
migrate as a single unit and GUI migration cannot be 
done separately from application process migration. The 
Zap system [16] provides a finer degree of mobility by 
allowing users to run their application processes in ses- 
sion abstractions that can be independently migrated to 
new hosts. However, Zap provides no support for GUI 
migration; its users must use systems like VNC to 
migrate their GUIs, adding another level of indirection. 

Many systems have been developed to replicate the 
GUI of unmodified Xx windows 
applications [1,2,4,5,3,13] on multiple desktops. Like 
xmove, most of these systems require applications to be 
redirected to a proxy when they are started. One inter- 
esting exception is the HP Shared X [9] system, which 
performs replication through the use of an X server 
extension. Unlike the guievict extension, instead of pro- 
viding a way to retrieve window session state from the 
server, the extended Shared X server itself acts a proxy 
that regenerates the GUI on the new displays and for- 
wards messages between the application process and the 
new displays. The extension is thus unsuitable for GUI 
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migration because it does not allow the application to 
detach from its original X server. 


7 CONCLUSION 


Guievict enables the GUI of an ordinary X windows 
application to be migrated to another desktop host or 
replicated on multiple desktop hosts without premedita- 
tive steps such as redirecting the application process’s 
communication through a proxy or relinking the appli- 
cation program binary. We have shown that server func- 
tionality necessary to retrieve a window session, a 
transportable representation of an application’s GUI, is 
small and can be encapsulated in a window server exten- 
sion without server recompilation, and that ordinary X 
windows applications can be hijacked at run time to 
retrieve their window session and perform GUI migra- 
tion or replication. 

We have implemented guievict for x86-based ver- 
sions of Linux running the XFree86 window system. 
The code is freely available at 
http://www.cs.wisc.edu/~zandy/guievict. 
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Abstract 


This paper proposes CUP, a protocol for performing 
Controlled Update Propagation to maintain caches of 
metadata in peer-to-peer networks. To moderate prop- 
agation without imposing a global policy, CUP intro- 
duces the notion of individual node investment return. 
CUP allows each node to determine when it has eco- 
nomic incentive to receive and to propagate updates. A 
node participates in propagation only when the benefit 
(investment return) it secures from receiving and propa- 
gating updates outweighs its cost of propagation. 

We extensively evaluate the CUP protocol in main- 
taining caches of metadata for locating content in peer- 
to-peer networks. We demonstrate that propagation of 
updates reduces the average latency of content search 
queries by as much as an order of magnitude across a 
variety of workloads. We propose and evaluate the use 
of popularity-based incentives to drive a node’s propa- 
gation policy. These include incentives based on prob- 
abilistic as well as history-based models of investment 
return. Using these policies, we show that CUP nodes 
recover their propagation overhead by a factor of 2 to 
300, thus offering a lean but powerful protocol. 


1 Introduction 


Peer-to-peer networks are self-organizing distributed 
systems where participating nodes both provide and 
receive services from each other in a cooperative ef- 
fort without distinguished roles as pure clients or pure 
servers. Peer-to-peer networks have recently gained 
much attention, primarily because of the great num- 
ber of features they offer applications that are built on 
top of them. These features include scalability, avail- 
ability, fault tolerance, decentralized administration, and 
anonymity. 

Along with these desirable features has come an ar- 
ray of technical challenges. For example, a fundamen- 
tal problem in peer-to-peer systems is that of locating 
content. Given the name or a set of keyword attributes 
(metadata) of an object of interest, how do you locate 
the object within the peer-to-peer network? Most peer- 
to-peer networks return a set of metadata in response 
to a search query. This metadata typically consists of 


index entries that point to the locations of nodes that 
serve replicas of the content of interest, but could also 
include other information such as pricing, trust, con- 
nection speed, or load information about these serving 
nodes. 

Recent work suggests that metadata-based search 
queries for locating content can be a performance bot- 
tleneck in peer-to-peer systems [CRSBO2]. As a result, 
designers of peer-to-peer systems suggest caching meta- 
data at intermediate nodes that lie on the path taken by 
a search query [gnu, SBKO2, RFH+01, SMK+01]. We 
refer to this as Path Caching with Expiration (PCX) be- 
cause cached metadata entries typically have expiration 
times after which they are considered stale and require a 
new search. 

PCX is desirable because it distributes query load for 
popular metadata items across multiple nodes, it reduces 
latency, and it alleviates hot spots. However, little atten- 
tion has been given to how to maintain these interme- 
diate caches. The cache maintenance problem is chal- 
lenging because the peer-to-peer model assumes that the 
global set of valid metadata will change constantly as 
peer nodes join and leave the network, content is added 
to and deleted from the network, and replicas of exist- 
ing content are added to alleviate bandwidth congestion 
at nodes holding the content. Nodes that cache meta- 
data to serve queries in a more timely fashion need to 
know about changes to the metadata to serve queries 
better. Keeping cached metadata up-to-date therefore 
requires tracking which metadata items need to be up- 
dated, as well as tracking when interest in updating par- 
ticular items at each cache has subsided to avoid unnec- 
essary update propagation for the maintenance of these 
items. 

In this paper we propose a protocol for perform- 
ing Controlled Update Propagation (CUP) to maintain 
caches of metadata in a peer-to-peer network. CUP 
asynchronously builds caches of metadata while answer- 
ing search queries. It then propagates updates of meta- 
data to maintain these caches. To moderate this prop- 
agation, CUP introduces the notion of individual node 
investment return. Rather than imposing a global prop- 
agation policy, in CUP, nodes receive and propagate up- 
dates only when they have personal economic incentive 
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to do so. This occurs when the investment return (or ben- 
efit) a node secures by propagation outweighs the cost of 
propagation and thus, all overhead is recovered. 


A node proactively receives updates for metadata 
items from a neighbor only if the node has registered 
interest with the neighbor. A node that proactively re- 
ceives an update for a metadata item saves itself from 
handling a follow-up query for the same item that, with- 
out the application of the update, would otherwise miss 
at the node. Handling a miss involves generating net- 
work traffic to forward the query on to one’s neighbor(s) 
and to receive a response. Therefore, from a node’s per- 
spective, a received update is justified if the update saves 
the node from the cost of handling queries. A node will 
only have interest in receiving updates as long as it con- 
tinues to receive queries for that item. 


In CUP, each node uses its own incentive-based pol- 
icy to determine when to cut off its incoming supply of 
updates for an item. This way the propagation of up- 
dates is moderated and does not flood the network. We 
introduce several popularity-based incentives to drive a 
node’s decisions to receive metadata updates. The first 
class of policies is probabilistic where a node computes 
the probability that a received update is justified using 
an estimate of the number of nodes that depend on this 
node for answers to queries for the item. The second 
class is “history-based,” where the node compares the 
ratio of query arrivals to update arrivals in a sliding win- 
dow of update arrivals. These policies favor the receipt 
of updates for popular items since these items generate 
queries most often. 


Similarly, nodes decide individually when to propa- 
gate updates to interested neighbors. This is necessary 
because a node may not always be able or willing to for- 
ward updates to interested neighbors. In fact, a node’s 
ability or willingness to propagate updates may vary 
with its workload. A salient feature of CUP is that even 
when a node’s capacity to push updates becomes zero, 
nodes dependent on the node for updates fall back to 
the case of PCX and incur no overhead. 


We compare CUP against PCX under typical work- 
loads that have been observed in measurements of real 
peer-to-peer networks. We show that CUP reduces the 
average query latency by as much as an order of mag- 
nitude. CUP propagation overhead is more than com- 
pensated for by its savings in cache misses. The cost 
of saved misses can be two to 300 times the cost of 
updates pushed. Finally, since nodes make propaga- 
tion decisions independently and without coordination 
from other nodes, CUP is simple to implement, which is 
crucial for a peer-to-peer network with potentially thou- 
sands of participants. 
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2 Background Terminology 


The following terms give some background on how 
structured peer-to-peer networks perform their indexing 
and lookup operations. These help clarify the descrip- 
tion of CUP over structured networks in the next section. 

Node: This is a node in the peer-to-peer network. 
Each node periodically exchanges ‘“‘keep-alive” mes- 
sages with its neighbors to confirm their existence and 
to trigger recovery mechanisms should one of the neigh- 
bors fail. 

Global Index: A fundamental operation in a peer- 
to-peer network is that of locating content. The basic 
idea in structured peer-to-peer networks is that a hashing 
scheme maps keys (names of content files or keywords) 
onto a virtual coordinate space using a uniform hash 
function that evenly distributes the keys to the space. 
The coordinate space serves as a global index that stores 
index entries which are (key, value) pairs. The value in 
an index entry is a pointer (typically an IP address) to 
the location of a node that stores a replica of the content 
associated with the entry’s key. There can be several in- 
dex entries for the same key, one for each replica of the 
content. 

Authority Node: Each node N in a structured peer-to- 
peer system is dynamically allocated a subspace of the 
coordinate space (i.e., a partition of the global index) and 
all index entries mapped into its subspace are owned by 
N. We refer to N as the authority node of these entries. 
Replicas of content whose key corresponds to an author- 
ity node N send birth messages to N to announce they 
are willing to serve the content. Depending on the ap- 
plication supported, replicas might periodically send re- 
fresh messages to indicate they are still serving a piece 
of content. They might also send deletion messages that 
explicitly indicate they are no longer serving the con- 
tent. These deletion messages notify the authority node 
to delete the corresponding index entry from its local in- 
dex directory. 

Local index directory: This is the subset of global in- 
dex entries owned by a node. 

Search Query: A search query posted at a node N is 
a request to locate a replica for key K. The response to 
such a search query is a set of index entries that point to 
replicas that serve the content associated with K. 

Search/Routing Mechanism: In structured networks, 
when a node issues a query for key K, the query will be 
routed along a well-defined path with a bounded number 
of hops from the querying node to the authority node 
for K. The routing mechanism is designed so that each 
node on the path hashes K using the same hash function 
to deterministically choose which of its neighbors will 
serve as the next hop. The CUP protocol is aware of but 
neither affects nor is affected by the underlying routing 
mechanism. 
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Query Path for Key K: This is the path a search query 
for key K takes. Each hop on the query path is in the di- 
rection of the authority node that owns K. If an interme- 
diate node on this path has unexpired entries cached, the 
path ends at the intermediate node; otherwise the path 
ends at the authority node. The reverse of this path is the 
Reverse Query Path for key K. 

PCX: Recently, researchers have suggested caching 
metadata with expiration times along the reverse query 
path [gnu, SBK02, RFH*+01, SMK*01] as the query re- 
sponse is propagated down to the querying node. 

Cached index entries: This is the set of index en- 
tries cached by a node N in the process of passing up 
queries and propagating down query responses for keys 
for which N is not the authority. The set of cached index 
entries and the local index directory are disjoint sets. 

Lifetime of index entries: Each index entry cached at 
anode has associated with it a lifetime during which it is 
considered fresh and after which it is considered expired. 


3 CUP Protocol Design 


We give a brief overview of CUP and then describe the 
components of the CUP protocol in detail. 


3.1 CUP Overview 


CUP is not tied to any particular search mechanism 
and therefore can be applied in both networks that per- 
form structured search as well as networks that per- 
form unstructured search. As described above, in struc- 
tured search, queries follow a well-defined path from the 
querying node to an authority node that holds the in- 
dex entries pertaining to the query [RFH*01, RDOl1a, 
SMKt01, ZKJO1]; in unstructured search, queries hap- 
hazardly travel through the network via flooding or ran- 
dom walks in search of index entries [gnu, LCCt02]. 

In the interest of space, in this paper we describe and 
evaluate how CUP works to maintain caches of index 
entries in structured peer-to-peer networks. The basic 
idea is that every node in the peer-to-peer network main- 
tains two logical channels per neighbor: a query chan- 
nel and an update channel. The query channel is used 
to forward search queries for objects of interest to the 
neighbor that is closest to the authority node holding the 
entries for those objects. The update channel is used to 
forward query responses asynchronously to a neighbor 
and to update index entries that are cached at the neigh- 
bor. 

Queries for an item travel “up” the query channels of 
nodes along the path toward the authority node for that 
item. Updates travel “down” the update channels along 
the reverse path taken by a query. Figure 1 shows this 
process. The process of querying for items and updating 
cached index entries pertaining to those items forms a 
CUP tree, similar to an application-level multicast tree 


rhe 


Figure 1: CUP Query & Update Channels. A; and Ag 
are authority nodes for some objects. A query arriving 
at node N2 for an item for which Aj is the authority 
is pushed onto query channel Qy, to Ni. If Ny has a 
cached unexpired entry for the item, it returns it to No 
through Uy,. Otherwise, it forwards the query towards 
A,. Any update for an item originating from authority 
node A, flows downstream to Ny which may forward 
it onto N2 through Uy,. The analogous process holds 
for queries at Ny for items for which Ag is one of the 
authority nodes. 


Qn: Que 


where vertices are peer nodes interested in receiving up- 
dates for cached index entries. 

The query channel enables “query coalescing”. If a 
node receives two or more queries for an item for which 
it does not have a fresh response, the node pushes only 
one instance of the query for that item up its query chan- 
nel. This approach can have significant savings in traf- 
fic, because bursts of queries for an item are coalesced 
into a single request. Through simple bookkeeping (set- 
ting an interest bit) the node registers the interest of its 
neighbors so it knows which of its neighbors to push the 
query response to when it arrives. 

The cascaded propagation of updates from author- 
ity nodes down the reverse paths of search queries has 
many advantages. First, updates extend the lifetime of 
cached entries allowing intermediate nodes to continue 
serving queries from their caches without re-issuing new 
queries. It has been shown that up to fifty percent of 
content hits at caches are instances where the content 
is valid but stale and therefore cannot be used without 
first being re-validated [CKO1c]. These occurrences are 
called freshness misses. Second, a node that proactively 
pushes updates to interested neighbors reduces its load 
of queries generated by those neighbors. Third, the fur- 
ther down an update gets pushed, the shorter the distance 
subsequent queries need to travel to reach a fresh cached 
answer. As a result, search query latency is reduced. 
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Reducing search query latency is important because the 
user must wait until the search query has successfully re- 
turned a set of index entries before choosing from which 
replica node to download the content. Finally, updates 
can help prevent errors by invalidating outdated entries. 
For example, an update to delete a fresh but invalid in- 
dex entry prevents a node from erroneously answering 
queries using the entry before it expires. 


3.2 CUP Update Types 


We classify updates into three categories: deletes, re- 
freshes, and appends. Deletes, refreshes, and appends 
originate from the replicas of a piece of content and are 
directed toward the authority node that owns the index 
entries for that content. 

Deletes are directives to remove a cached index en- 
try. Deletes can be triggered by two events: 1) a replica 
sends a message indicating it no longer serves a piece of 
content to the authority node that owns the index entry 
pointing to that replica. 2) The authority node notices a 
replica has stopped sending ‘“‘keep-alive” messages and 
assumes the replica has failed. In either case, the author- 
ity node deletes the corresponding index entry from its 
local index directory and propagates the delete to inter- 
ested neighbors. 

Refreshes are directive messages that extend the life- 
times of cached index entries. Refreshes that arrive at a 
cache do not prevent errors as deletes do, but help pre- 
vent freshness misses. 

Finally, appends are directives to add index entries for 
new replicas of content. These updates help alleviate 
the demand for content from the existing set of repli- 
cas since they add to the number of replicas from which 
clients can download content. 


3.3. CUP Node Bookkeeping 


At each node, index entries are grouped together by key. 
For each key K, the node stores a “‘Pending-Response” 
flag that indicates whether the node is waiting to receive 
a response to a query for K, and an interest bit vector. 
Each bit in the vector corresponds to a neighbor and is 
set or clear depending on whether that neighbor is or is 
not interested in receiving updates for K. 

Each node tracks the popularity or request frequency 
of each non-local key K for which it receives queries. 
The popularity measure for a key K can be the number 
of queries for K a node receives between arrivals of con- 
secutive updates for K or a rate of queries in a sliding 
window of time. On an update arrival for K, a node uses 
its popularity measure to re-evaluate whether it is ben- 
eficial to continue caching and receiving updates for K. 
We elaborate on this cut-off decision in Section 4.4. 

Node bookkeeping in CUP involves no network over- 
head and a few megabytes for hundreds of thousands of 
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entries. With increasing CPU speeds and memory sizes, 
this bookkeeping is negligible when we consider the re- 
duction in query latency achieved. 


3.4 Handling Queries in CUP 


Upon receipt of a query for a key K, there are three basic 
cases to consider. In each of the cases, the node updates 
its popularity measure for K and sets the appropriate bit 
in the interest bit vector for K if the query originates 
from a neighbor. Otherwise, if the query is from a lo- 
cal client, the node maintains the connection until it can 
return a fresh answer to the client. To simplify the pro- 
tocol description we use the phrase “‘push the query” to 
indicate that a node pushes a query upstream toward the 
authority node. We use the phrase “push the update” to 
indicate that a node pushes an update downstream in the 
direction of the reverse query path. 

Case 1: Fresh Entries for key K are cached. The 
node uses its cached entries for K to push the response 
to the querying neighbor or local client. 

Case 2: Key K is not in cache. The node adds K 
to its cache and marks it with a Pending-Response flag. 
The flag’s purpose is to coalesce bursts of queries for K 
into one query. A subsequent query for K will be sup- 
pressed since the node is already awaiting the response 
for the first query of the burst. Query coalescing results 
in significant network savings, for both PCX and CUP. 
In some of the workloads we evaluate, coalesced queries 
can form up to 90 percent of the total number of queries 
that miss. 

With every query push, a timer is set so that if the 
query response is delayed, the node pushes up another 
query. 

Case 3: All cached entries for key K have expired. 
The node must obtain the fresh index entries for K. If 
the Pending-Response flag is set, the node does not need 
to push the query; otherwise, the node sets the flag and 
pushes the query. 


3.5 Handling Updates in CUP 


A key feature of CUP is that a node does not forward 
an update for K to its neighbors unless those neighbors 
have registered interest in K. Therefore, with some light 
bookkeeping, CUP does not push unwanted updates. 

Upon receipt of an update for key K there are three 
cases to consider. 

Case 1: Pending-Response flag is set. This means 
that the update is a query response carrying a set of index 
entries in response to a query. The node stores the index 
entries in its cache, clears the Pending-Response flag, 
and pushes the update to neighbors whose interest bits 
are set and to local client connections open at the node. 

Case 2: Pending-Response flag is clear. If all the 
interest bits for K are clear, the node decides whether 
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it wants to continue receiving updates for K. The node 
bases its decision on K’s popularity measure. Each node 
uses its own policy for deciding whether the popularity 
of a key is high enough to warrant receiving further up- 
dates for it. If the node decides K’s popularity is low, 
it pushes a Clear-Bit control message to the sender of 
the update to notify it that is no longer interested in K’s 
updates. Otherwise, if the popularity is high or some of 
the neighbor’s interest bits are set, the node applies the 
update to its cache and pushes the update to those neigh- 
bors. 

Note that a node can choose not to push updates for a 
key K to interested neighbors. This forces downstream 
nodes to fall back to PCX for K. However, by choos- 
ing to cut off downstream propagation, a node runs the 
tisk of receiving subsequent queries from its neighbors 
which would cost it more, since it must both receive and 
respond to these queries. Therefore, although each node 
has the choice of stopping the update propagation at any 
time, it is in its best interest to push updates for which 
there are interested neighbors. 

Case 3: Incoming update has expired. This could 
occur when the network path has long delays and the 
update does not arrive in time. The node does not ap- 
ply the update and does not push it downstream. If the 
Pending-Response flag is set then the node re-issues an- 
other query for K and pushes it upstream. 


3.6 Handling Clear-Bit Messages in CUP 


A Clear-Bit control message is pushed by a node to in- 
dicate to its neighbor that it is no longer interested in 
receiving updates for a particular key from that neigh- 
bor. 

When a node receives a Clear-Bit message for key K, 
it clears the interest bit for the neighbor from which the 
message was sent. If the node’s popularity measure for 
K is low and all of its interest bits are clear, the node 
also pushes a Clear-Bit message for K. This propagation 
of Clear-Bit messages toward the authority node for K 
continues until a node is reached where the popularity 
of K is high or where at least one interest bit is set. 

Clear-Bit messages can be piggybacked onto queries 
or updates intended for the neighbor, or if there are no 
pending queries or updates, they can be pushed sepa- 
rately. 


3.7 Node Arrivals and Departures in CUP 


The peer-to-peer model assumes that participating nodes 
will continuously join and leave the network. CUP 
must be able to handle both node arrivals and departures 
seamlessly. 

Arrivals. When a new node N enters a structured 
peer-to-peer network, it becomes responsible for a por- 
tion of another node M’s share of the global index 


and becomes the authority node for those index entries 
mapped into that portion. N, M, and all surrounding 
affected nodes (old neighbors of M) update the book- 
keeping structures they maintain for indexing and rout- 
ing purposes. This is a necessary part of maintaining 
the connectivity of any structured peer-to-peer network 
when the set of nodes in the network changes. 


For CUP, the issues at hand are updating the interest 
bit vectors of the affected nodes and deciding what to do 
with the index entries stored at M. This may require bit 
vector translation. For example, if a node that previously 
had M as its neighbor now has N as its neighbor, the 
node must make the bit ID that pointed to M now point 
toN. 


To deal with its stored index entries, M could sim- 
ply not hand over any of its entries to N. This would 
cause entries at some of M’s previous neighbors to ex- 
pire and subsequent queries from those nodes would es- 
tablish new update propagations from N. Alternatively, 
M could give a copy of its stored index entries to N. 
Both N and M would then go through each entry and 
patch their bit vectors. Both solutions are viable. The 
first solution requires no bit translation but temporarily 
loses the CUP update benefits and behaves like PCX for 
the untransferred entries. The second solution gets the 
CUP benefits for the transferred entries, at the expense 
of transferring them and performing the bit vector patch- 
ing. The metadata and bit vectors for thousands of index 
entries can be compressed into a few kilobytes and can 
be piggybacked onto messages that are already being ex- 
changed to reconfigure the topology. Once the transfer 
occurs, the bit vector patching is an in-memory, local 
operation that with today’s CPU and memory capacities 
takes only a few seconds for a few million entries. 


Departures. Node departures can be either grace- 
ful (planned) or ungraceful (due to sudden failure of a 
node). In either case the peer-to-peer index mechanism 
dictates that a neighboring node M take over the depart- 
ing node N’s portion of the global index. To support 
CUP, the interest bit vectors of all affected nodes must 
be patched to reflect N’s departure. 


If N leaves gracefully, N can choose not to hand over 
to M its index entries. Any entries at surrounding nodes 
that were dependent on N to be updated will simply ex- 
pire and subsequent queries will establish new update 
propagations. Again, alternatively N may give M its 
set of entries. M must then merge its own set of in- 
dex entries with N’s, by eliminating duplicate entries and 
patching the interest bit vectors as necessary. If N’s de- 
parture is due to a failure, there can be no hand-over of 
entries and all entries in the affected neighboring nodes 
will expire as in PCX. 
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4 Evaluation 


The main goal of CUP is to continuously harvest the 
benefits of PCX. In doing so, there are two key perfor- 
mance questions to address. First, by how much does 
CUP reduce the average query latency? Second, how 
much overhead does CUP incur in providing this reduc- 
tion? 

We first define the notion of a CUP tree. We use this 
definition to present a cost model based on economic in- 
centive used by each node to determine when to cut off 
the propagation of updates for a particular key. We give 
a simple analysis of how the cost per query is reduced 
(or eliminated) through CUP. We then describe our ex- 
perimental results comparing the performance of CUP 
with that of PCX. 


4.1 CUP Trees 


Figure 2 shows a snapshot of CUP in progress for a net- 
work with seven peer nodes. The left half of each node 
shows the set of keys for which the node is the authority. 
The right half shows the set of keys for which the node 
has cached index entries as a result of handling queries. 
For example, node C owns K1 and K2 and has cached 
entries for K3, K4, and KS. 

The process of querying for a key K and updating 
cached index entries pertaining to K forms a tree which 
we refer to as the Real CUP Tree. This tree, denoted 
R(A,K), is similar to an application-level multicast tree 
and has as its root the authority node A for K. The ex- 
act structure of R(A,K) depends on the actual workload 
of queries for K. The branches of the tree are formed 
by the paths traveled by queries from other nodes in the 
network. For example, in Figure 2, the tree R(C,K1) has 
grown branch {F, D, C} as the result of a query for K1 
at node F. Updates for K1 originate at the root (authority 
node) C and travel down the tree to interested nodes A, 
D, E, and F. The entire workload of queries for all keys 
results in a collection of criss-crossing Real CUP Trees 
with overlapping branches. 

We define the Spanning CUP Tree for key K, S(A,K) 
as the tree that contains all possible query paths for K. 
This is the tree that would be generated by issuing a 
query for K from every node in the peer-to-peer network. 
For example, in Figure 2, S(C,K1) is rooted at C (level 
0), has nodes A, B, D, E at level 1, and nodes F and Gat 
level 2. 


4.2 Cost Model 


Consider a node N within spanning tree S(A,K) that is at 
distance D from A. We define the cost per query for K 
at N as the number of hops in the peer-to-peer network 
that must be traversed to return an answer to N. When 
a query for K is posted at N for the first time, it travels 
toward A. If none of the nodes between N and A have a 
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Figure 2: CUP Trees 


fresh response cached, the cost of the query at N is 2D: 
D hops up and D hops for the response to travel down. If 
a node on the query path has a fresh answer cached, the 
cost is less than 2D. Subsequent queries for K at N that 
occur within the lifetime of the entries now cached at N 
have a cost of zero. As a result, caching at intermediate 
nodes can significantly lower average query latency. 

We can gauge the performance of CUP by calculat- 
ing the percentage of updates CUP propagates that are 
“Sustified”, i.e., those whose cost is recovered by a sub- 
sequent query. Updates for popular keys are likely to be 
justified more often than updates for less popular keys. 

A refresh update is justified if a query arrives some- 
time between the previous expiration of the cached entry 
and the new expiration time supplied by the refresh up- 
date. An append update is justified if at least one query 
arrives between the time the append is performed and 
the time of its expiration. Finally, a deletion update is 
justified if at least one query arrives between the time 
the deletion is performed and the expiration time of the 
entry to be deleted. 

For each update, let T be the critical time interval de- 
scribed above during which a query must arrive in order 
for the update to be justified. Consider a node N at dis- 
tance D from A in R(A,K). An update propagated down 
to N is justified if at least one query is posted within T 
time units at any of the nodes of the spanning subtree 
S(N,K). For example, if we assume a Poisson query ar- 
rival rate \ of one query per second at nodes in S(N,K) 
and T = 6, then the probability that an update arriving 
at N is justified is 1 — e~*7 = 1 — e7*6 = .99. 

The benefit of a justified CUP update goes beyond just 
recovery of its cost. For each hop a justified update w is 
pushed down to the root N of subtree S(N,K), exactly 
one hop is saved since without u’s propagation, entries 
in all nodes of S(N,K) will expire and the first subse- 
quent query landing at a node N; in S(N,K) within T 
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time units will cause two hops, from N to its parent and 
back. This halves the number of hops traveled between 
N and its parent which in turn reduces query latency. In 
fact all subsequent queries posted somewhere in S(N,K) 
within T time units will benefit from N receiving u. The 
cumulative benefit an update u brings to subtree S(N,K) 
increases when N is closer to the authority node since 
there is a higher probability that queries will be posted 
within S(N,K). We define “investment return” as the cu- 
mulative savings in hops achieved by pushing a justified 
update to node N. The experiments show that the return 
is large even when CUP’s reduction in latency is modest 
and is substantially large when the latency reduction is 
high. 


4.3 Experiment Setup and Metrics 


We evaluate CUP by comparing it with PCX with coa- 
lescing. We perform our simulation experiments using 
models derived from measurements of real peer-to-peer 
workloads [Mar02, SGG02, LCC* 02, Sri01]. 

For our experiments, we simulate a content- 
addressable network (CAN) [RFH*+01] using the Stan- 
ford Narses simulator [MGBO1]. Again, we stress that 
CUP is independent of the specific search mechanism 
used by the peer-to-peer network and can be used as a 
cache maintenance protocol in any peer-to-peer network. 

As in previous studies (e.g., [RFH+01, SMK*01, 
RDO1b, CRSBO2, RKCDO1, RDO1a, ZKJO1]), we mea- 
sure CUP performance in terms of the number of hops 
traversed in the overlay network. Miss cost is the total 
number of hops incurred by all misses, i.e. freshness 
and first-time misses. CUP overhead is the total num- 
ber of hops traveled by all updates sent downstream plus 
the total number of hops traveled by all clear-bit mes- 
sages upstream. (We assume clear-bit messages are not 
piggybacked onto updates. This somewhat inflates the 
overhead measure.) Total cost is the sum of the miss 
cost and all overhead hops incurred. Note that in PCX, 
the total cost is equal to the miss cost. Average query la- 
tency is the average number of hops a query must travel 
to reach a fresh answer plus the number of hops the an- 
swer must travel downstream to reach the node where 
the query was posted. For coalesced queries, we count 
the number of hops each coalesced query waits until 
the answer arrives. Thus, the average latency is over 
all queries, including hits, coalesced misses and non- 
coalesced misses. 

We compute investment return (IR) as the overall ratio 
of saved miss cost to overhead incurred by CUP: 


MissCostpcx — MissCostcup 


in= OverheadCostcyp 


Thus, as long as IR is greater than or equal to 1, CUP 
fully recovers its cost. 


The simulation takes as input the number of nodes in 
the overlay peer-to-peer network, the number of keys 
owned per node, the distribution of queries for keys, 
the distribution of query inter-arrival times, the num- 
ber of replicas per key, the lifetime of index entries in 
the system, and the fraction of an entry’s lifetime re- 
maining at which refreshes for the entry are pushed out 
from the authority node. We present experiments for 
n = 2 nodes where k ranges from 7 to 14. After a 
warm-up period for allowing the peer-to-peer network to 
connect, the measured simulation time is 3000 seconds. 
Since both Poisson and Pareto query inter-arrival dis- 
tributions have been observed in peer-to-peer environ- 
ments [LCC+02, Mar02], we present experiments for 
both distributions. Nodes are randomly selected to post 
queries. We also performed experiments where queries 
are posted at particular “hot spots” in the network and 
found similar results. These, as well as other results 
which we omit in the interest of space, can be found 
elsewhere [Rou02]. 


We present results for experiments where index entry 
lifetimes are five minutes and refreshes occur one minute 
before expiration. We choose these values to reflect the 
dynamic and unpredictable nature of peer-to-peer net- 
works. It has been found that the median user session du- 
ration of a peer is approximately sixty minutes [SGG02]. 
However, content may become available on a peer or be 
deleted from the peer at any point during the user ses- 
sion. This results in actual content availability that is on 
the order of a few minutes [CLL02]. We therefore take 
the safe approach of validating that the content is still 
available every few minutes. This is also in line with 
designers of structured peer-to-peer networks who ad- 
vocate periodic refreshes (keep-alive messages) between 
the peers storing replicas of a particular content and the 
authority node for that content [RFH+01, RDOla]. If 
there were some way to ensure that lifetimes of entries 
could be set for longer, then we find that CUP continues 
to provide benefits, albeit reduced, since PCX would in- 
cur fewer misses. Unfortunately, making such guaran- 
tees would require placing a global availability policy 
across autonomous peer nodes. 

We present six sets of experiments. First, we compare 
the effect on CUP performance of different incentive- 
based cut-off policies and compare the performance of 
these policies to that of PCX. Second, using the best cut- 
off policy of the first experiment, we study how CUP 
performs as we scale the network. Third, we study 
the effect on CUP performance of varying the topology 
of the network by increasing the average node degree, 
thus decreasing the diameter of the network. Fourth, we 
study the effect on CUP performance of limiting the out- 
going update capacities of nodes. Fifth, we study how 
CUP performs when queries arrive in bursts, as observed 
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Table 1: Total cost per key per query rate for varying cut-off policies. 


















































‘olicy T qs Total Cost | 10 q/s Total Cost | 100 q/s Total 
PCX 61568 (1.00) 154502 (1.00) 476420 (1.00) ‘2296869 (1.00) 
Linear, @ = 0.25 55475 (0.90) 72022 (0.47) 49341 (0.10) 196650 (0.09) 
Linear, a = 0.10 41281 (0.67) 34311 (0.22) 47132 (0.10) 196650 (0.09) 
Logarithmic, a = 0.5 31658 (0.51) 27311 (0.18) 47785 (0.10) 196797 (0.09) 
Logarithmic, a = 0.25 30683 (0.50) 24695 (0.16) 48330 (0.10) | 196797 (0.09) 
Second-chance 16958 (0.28) 23702 (0.15) 48330 (0.10) | 196797 (0.09) 
Optimal push level 15746 (0.26) 73696 (0.15) 45325 (0.095) | 153309 (0.07) 

















with Pareto inter-arrivals. These five experiments show 
the per-key benefits of CUP when keys are queried for 
according to a uniform distribution. In the last experi- 
ment, we show the overall benefits of CUP when keys 
are queried for according to a Zipf-like distribution. 


4.4 Varying the Cut-Off Policies 


As discussed in Section 4.2, the propagation of updates 
is beneficial only if the updates are justified; when a 
node’s incentive to receive updates for a particular key 
fades, continuing update propagation to that node simply 
wastes network bandwidth. Therefore, each node needs 
an independent and decentralized way of controlling its 
intake of updates. 

We base a node’s incentive to receive updates for a key 
on the popularity of the key at the node. The more popu- 
lar a key is, the more incentive there is to receive updates 
for that key, because updates for that key are more likely 
to be justified. For a key K, the popularity is the number 
of queries a node has received for K since the last update 
for K arrived at the node. (Note that the popularity met- 
ric is node-dependent and could be defined in another 
way such as with a moving average of query arrivals for 
K) 

We examine two types of thresholds against which to 
test a key’s popularity when making the cut-off decision: 
probability-based and history-based. 

A probability-based threshold uses the distance of a 
node N from the authority node A to approximate the 
probability that an update pushed to N is justified. Per 
our cost model of section 4.2, the further N is from A, the 
less likely an update at N will be justified. We examine 
two such thresholds, a linear one and a logarithmic one. 
With a linear threshold, if an update for key K arrives at 
a node at distance D and the node has received at least 
aD queries for K since the last update for some constant 
a > 0, then K is considered popular and the node con- 
tinues to receive updates for K. Otherwise, the node cuts 
off its intake of updates for K by pushing up a clear-bit 
message. The logarithmic popularity threshold is simi- 
lar. A key K is popular if the node has received a lg(D) 
queries since the last update. The logarithmic threshold 
is more lenient than the linear in that it increases at a 
slower rate as we move away from the root. 
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A history-based threshold is one that is based on the 
recent history of the last n update arrivals at the node. If 
within n updates, the node has not received any queries, 
then the key is not popular and the node pushes up a 
clear-bit message. A specific example of a history-based 
policy is the “second-chance policy”, n = 2. When an 
update arrives, if no queries have arrived since the last 
update, the policy gives the key a “second chance” and 
waits for the next update. If at the next update, still 
no queries for K have been received, the node pushes 
a clear-bit message. The philosophy behind this policy 
is that pushing these two updates down from the node’s 
parent costs the same as one query miss occurring at the 
node, since a query miss incurs one hop up to the par- 
ent and one hop down. This means that just one query 
arriving at the node between the first update and the ex- 
piration of the second update is enough to recover their 
propagation cost. 

Table 1 compares PCX with CUP using the linear and 
logarithmic polices for various a values, with CUP using 
second chance, and with a version of CUP that does not 
use any cut-off policy but instead pushes updates until 
the optimal push level is reached. To determine the op- 
timal push level we make CUP propagate updates to all 
querying nodes that are at most p hops from the author- 
ity node. By varying the push level p, we determine the 
level which achieves minimum total cost. This is shown 
by the row labeled “optimal push level” and used as a 
baseline against which to compare PCX and CUP with 
the cut-off policies described. 

In Table 1 we show the cut-off policy results for a net- 
work of 1024 nodes and Poisson . rates of 1, 10, 100 
and 1000 queries per second. In each table entry, the 
first number is the total cost and the number in paren- 
theses is the total cost normalized by the total cost for 
PCX. First, we see that regardless of the cut-off pol- 
icy used, CUP outperforms PCX. Second, for the lower 
query rates, the performance of the linear and the loga- 
rithmic policies is greatly affected by the choice of pa- 
rameter a@, whereas for the higher query rates, the choice 
of @ is less dramatic. These results show that choosing a 
priori an @ value for the linear and logarithmic policies 
that will perform well across all workloads is difficult. 

For the higher query rates, the history-based second- 
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Table 2: Per-Key Comparison of CUP with PCX for varying network sizes, Poisson arrivals of 1 query/second. 






















































jetwork Size 128 256 | 512 024 2048 | 4096 8192 76384 | 
CUP/PCX MissCost 0.10 0.10 | 0.15 O17 O19 | 0.22 0:20 O21 _| 
PCX AvgLat (o) T5177) | 2.67 (3.96) | 4.49 (5.92) | 674(8.25) | 11.01 (12.11) | 17.47(17.49) | 29.29 (27.79) | 45.56 (40.31) 
CUP AvgLat (a) 0.21 (1.10) [ 0.46 (1.60) [| 1.25.19) | 217437) | 418(7.13) | _7.70(11.28) | 11.48 (15.08) 
[TIRCUPOvhd Hop 415 438 | 6.29 783 11.43 16.14 24.85 
chance policy performs comparably to the probability- Tye 
based policies, and for the lower query rates outperforms 1000 sete aoe 
the probability-based policies. In fact, across all rates, 1000 q/s/key 
the second-chance policy achieves a total cost very near 2 genet cag ennaenghennnecmeng ae 
the optimal push level total cost. In all remaining ex- 100 


periments, we use second-chance as the cut-off policy. 


4.5 Scaling the Network 


In this section we study CUP performance as we scale 
the size of the network. 

Table 2 compares CUP and PCX for network sizes be- 
tween 27 = 128 and 2/4 = 16384 nodes for a Poisson \ 
rate of 1 query per second. The first row shows the CUP 
miss cost as a fraction of the PCX miss cost. The second 
and third rows show the average query latency in hops 
for PCX and CUP respectively. The number in parenthe- 
ses is the standard deviation. As can be observed, CUP 
reduces average query latency respectively by 9.77, and 
17.81, and 26.39 hops for the 4096, 8192, and 16384 
node networks. This is a substantial reduction in aver- 
age query latency that improves with increasing network 
size. Comparing the standard deviations of CUP and 
PCX we see that CUP also has less variability around 
its average query latency. 

The fourth row in Table 2 shows the IR per overhead 
push performed by CUP. We observe a growth in the rate 
of return with 16.14, 24.85, and 35.98 for the last three 
network sizes. These numbers are quite strong, consid- 
ering that the overhead is completely recovered. 

Figure 3 shows the IR of CUP versus network size for 
Poisson with A = 1, 10, 100, and 1000 queries per sec- 
ond. From the figure we see that for a particular network 
size, if we increase the query rate the IR increases, and 
for a particular query rate, if we increase the network 
size, the IR also increases. This demonstrates that CUP 
scales to higher query rates and higher network sizes. 


4.6 Varying the Network Topology 


In general, different peer-to-peer networks exhibit dif- 
ferent topologies and thus different network diameters. 
The particular topology created depends on the protocol 
the peer nodes use to join the network and to keep it con- 
nected. The CAN design is based on a d-dimensional 
coordinate space, with our experiments thus far having 
been for d = 2. Increasing the number of dimensions 
results in a topology where nodes have higher degree 
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Figure 3: IR vs. net size. (Log-scale axes.) 


and the network has smaller diameter. Smaller diameter 
means that the average path length of a query on a miss 
is shorter for both PCX and CUP, which implies that the 
benefits of CUP may be less pronounced. On the other 
hand, CUP total update cost also decreases since there 
will be shorter distances for updates to travel. As a re- 
sult, we find that CUP continues to provide significant 
savings in terms of both overall total cost, latency reduc- 
tion, and IR per overhead push. 

In this set of experiments we study the effect of in- 
creasing the number of CAN dimensions on a network 
with 1024 nodes. The dimensions chosen for this exper- 
iment are 2, 3, 5, and 10. These dimensions result in 
network diameters of 24, 12, 8, and 8 respectively. (For 
a network of 1024 nodes, increasing beyond five dimen- 
sions does not reduce the network diameter any further.) 
The queries arrive according to a Poisson process with \ 
rate of 1, 10, 100, and 1000 queries per second. Figure 
4 shows the IR versus the query rate for each dimension. 
From the figure we see that the curves for dimensions 
5 and 10 are very similar because they have equal net- 
work diameters. We also see that dimension 2 achieves 
the highest IR across all query rates, and that the IR de- 
creases with dimension. However, even for the higher 
dimensions (5 and 10), the IR is at least 2.1 for 1 q/s and 
increases to 36.6 for 1000 q/s. 


4.7 Varying Outgoing Update Capacity 


Our experiments thus far show that CUP outperforms 
PCX under conditions where all nodes have full outgo- 
ing update capacity. A node with full outgoing capac- 
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Figure 4: IR vs. query rate, varying dimensions. (Log- 
scale axes.) 


ity is a node that can and does propagate all updates for 
which there are interested neighbors. In reality, an indi- 
vidual node’s outgoing capacity will vary with its work- 
load, network connectivity, and willingness to propagate 
updates. In this section we study the effect on CUP per- 
formance of reducing the outgoing update capacity of 
nodes. 


We present an experiment run on a network of 1024 
nodes. In this experiment, after a five minute warm up 
period, we randomly select twenty percent of the nodes 
and reduce their outgoing capacity to a fraction of their 
full capacity. These nodes operate at reduced capacity 
for ten minutes after which they return to full capacity. 
After another five minutes for stabilization, we randomly 
select another set of twenty percent of the nodes and 
reduce their capacity for ten minutes. We proceed this 
way for the entire 3000 seconds during which queries 
are posted, so capacity loss occurs three times during 
the simulation. 

Figure 5 shows the ratio of CUP total cost to PCX total 
cost versus capacity c for this experiment and for four 
different Poisson query rates A. The capacity c ranges 
from 0, implying that no updates are propagated, to 1, 
where nodes have full outgoing capacity. c = .25 means 
that a node is only capable/willing of pushing out one- 
fourth the updates it receives. 

Note that even when one fifth of the nodes do not 
propagate any updates, the total cost incurred by CUP 
is about half that of PCX. As the outgoing capacity in- 
creases, the total cost decreases smoothly until c = 1 
where CUP achieves its full potential. A key observa- 
tion from these experiments is that CUP’s performance 
degrades gracefully as the capacity c decreases. This is 
because reduction in update propagation also results in 
reduction of its associated overhead. Therefore, the ca- 
pacity reduction should be seen as a missed opportunity 
for higher returns rather than as an overall loss. Clearly 
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Figure 5: Total cost ratio vs. update propagation capac- 
ity 


though, CUP achieves its full potential when all nodes 
have maximum propagation capacity. 


4.8 Pareto Query Arrivals 


Recent work has observed that in some peer-to-peer net- 
works, query inter-arrivals exhibit burstiness on several 
time scales [Mar02], making the Pareto distribution a 
good candidate for modeling these inter-arrival times. 
Therefore, in this section we compare CUP with PCX 
under Pareto inter-arrivals. 

The Pareto distribution has two parameters associated 
with it: the shape parameter a > 0 and the scale parame- 
ter « > 0. The cumulative distribution function of inter- 
arrival time durations is F(x) = 1— (Gia)*- This dis- 
tribution is heavy-tailed with unbounded variance when 
a < 2. Fora > 1, the average number of query arrivals 
per time unit is equal to (eon, For a <= 1, the ex- 
pectation of an inter-arrival duration is unbounded and 
therefore the average number of query arrivals per time 
unit is 0. 

We ran experiments for a range of a and « values 
but can only present representative results here. Table 3 
compares CUP with PCX for @ equal to 1.25 and 1.1 
respectively for a network of 1024 nodes. We set the 
value of « in each run so that the average rate of arrivals 
fee) equals 1, 10, 100, and 1000 queries per second to 
match the rate of the Poisson experiments in previous 
sections. 

As q@ decreases toward 1, query interarrivals be- 
come more bursty. Queries arrive in more frequent and 
more intense bursts, followed by idle periods of varying 
lengths. If an idle period occasionally falls in the heavy- 
tail portion of the Pareto distribution (i.e., it is a very 
long idle period), then second chance CUP propagation 
cost could be unrecoverable, since the next query may 
arrive long after the cached entry has expired. However, 
CUP does well under bursty conditions because when 
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Table 3: Per-Key, Per-Query Rate Comparison of CUP with PCX for Pareto arrivals. 
































Average Rate (q/s) 1 a 10 10 100 100 1000 1000 
Pareto rate (a) 1.25 11 1.25 1 1.25 11 1.25 11 
CUP/PCX MissCost 0.24 0.14 0.08 0.07 0.07 0.09 0.08 0.08 
PCX AvgLat (a) 7.77 (9.28) | 6.99 9.43) | 3.84 (8.41) [ 4.01 (8.75) [1.75 (5.88) [1.61 (5.53) | 1.00 (4.02) | 1.10 (4.16) 
CUP AvgLat(o) | 3.16.75) | 171444) | 0426.03) [0.37 (2.80) | 0.13 (1.66) [0.15 (171) [0.08 (1-17) [0.09 (1.24) 
IR/CUPOvhd Hop 6.41 7.49 | 13.09 16.03 43.25 353.57 223.97 293.30 























it is able to refresh a cache before a burst of queries, it 
saves a large penalty which by far outweighs any unre- 
covered overhead that occurs during the occasional, very 
long idle period. Therefore, refreshing the cache in time 
provides greater benefits with increasing burstiness. The 
table results confirm this. In going from a = 1.25 to 
a = 1.1, we see that the average query latency reduction 
CUP achieves generally improves and the IR increases 
for all query rates. 


4.9 Zipf-like Key Distributions 


A recent study has shown that queries for multiple keys 
in a peer-to-peer network follow a Zipf-like distribu- 
tion, with a small portion of the keys getting the most 
queries [Sri01]. That is, the number of queries received 
by the i’th most popular key is proportional to x for 
constant a. 

In this section we compare CUP with PCX in a net- 
work of 1024 nodes, where each node owns one key. The 
query distribution among the 1024 keys follows a Zipf- 
like distribution with parameter a = 1.2. Table 4 shows 
results for Poisson arrivals where the overall \ rates are 
100, 1000, 10000, and 100000 queries per second. (We 
also ran experiments with a = 0.80 and 2.40 and with 
Pareto arrivals, and the results were similar.) 

From the table we see that CUP outperforms PCX 
with IR ranging from 6.57 to 30.02. The latency reduc- 
tion ranges from 3.2 (for 100 q/s) to an order of mag- 
nitude reduction (for 100000 q/s, latency dropped from 
1.53 to 0.13). The Zipf-like distribution causes some of 
the keys to get a large percentage of the queries, leaving 
others to be asked for quite rarely. For rare keys, caching 
does not help since the entry expires by the time the key 
is queried for again, and the query rate for these keys 
is not high enough to recover the update propagation. 
However, the IR for the very hot keys is high enough to 
by far offset the unrecovered cost of the unpopular keys. 
As a result, CUP achieves an overall IR of at least 6.57 
for 100 q/s and as much as 30.02 for 100000 q/s. 


5 Related Work 


We describe related work specifically in the peer-to-peer 
literature, followed by related work in the systems liter- 
ature in general. 


5.1 Related Peer-to-Peer Work 


To our knowledge, CUP is the first protocol aimed at 
maintaining caches of index entries to improve search 
queries in peer-to-peer networks. While designers 
of peer-to-peer systems advocate caching index en- 
tries to improve performance [gnu, RFH+01, SMK*01, 
RDOla], there has been little follow-up work studying 
when and where to cache entries and how to maintain 
these cached entries in a peer-to-peer system. 


Cox et al. [CMMO02] study providing DNS service 
over a peer-to-peer network as an alternative to tradi- 
tional DNS. They cache index entries, which are DNS 
mappings, along search query paths. Similarly, the Ter- 
raDir Distributed Directory caching scheme [SBK02] 
has nodes along the search query path cache pointers to 
other nodes previously traversed by the query. In each 
of these examples, cached index entries have expiration 
times and are not refreshed or maintained until a miss or 
failure occurs. 


Path caching of content in peer-to-peer systems 
has received more attention. Freenet [CSWHOO], 
CFS [DKKt01], PAST [RDO1b], and Lv et 
al. [LCC*02] each perform path caching, or caching of 
content along the search path of a query. These studies 
do not focus on cache maintenance, but rather depend 
on expiration or cache size constraints to implicitly 
prevent the use of stale content. 


CUP trees are similar to application-level multi- 
cast trees, particularly those built on peer-to-peer 
networks. These include Scribe [RKCDO1] and 
Bayeaux [ZZJ*01]. Scribe is a publish-subscribe in- 
frastructure built on top of Pastry [RDO1a] where sub- 
scribers interested in a topic join its corresponding mul- 
ticast group. Scribe creates a multicast tree rooted at 
the rendez-vous point of each multicast group. Pub- 
lishers send a message to the rendez-vous point which 
then transmits the message to the entire group by send- 
ing it down the multicast tree. The multicast tree is 
formed by joining the Pastry routes from each subscriber 
node to the rendez-vous point. Scribe could benefit from 
our CUP ideas to provide update propagation for cache 
maintenance in Pastry. 
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Table 4: Cross-Key Comparison of CUP with PCX, for Poisson arrivals and Zipf-like key distribution 
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000 | 10000 | 100000 
023 010 | 0.08 
69 (89) | 347.5) | 153647) 
2.6 (5.2) | 04(27) | 0.13(1.67) 
B52 10.98 | 30.02 


CUP/PCX MissCost 045 
PCX AvgLat (a) 10.6 (9.9) 
CUP AvgLat (c) 7.4 (8.5) 
IR 637 











5.2. Related Distributed Caching Work 


DNS [Moc87a, Moc87b] is the largest and best known 
distributed directory service for the Internet. Name 
servers, like CUP nodes, can be viewed as distributed 
caches that hold index entries (DNS name-to-IP address 
mappings) with Time-to-Live (TTL) fields indicating 
how long they should be considered valid. The main- 
tenance of DNS caches has typically been pull-driven, 
where name servers either pull a fresh version of a stale 
cached mapping in response to a client request, or proac- 
tively, in anticipation of a request [CKO1b]. CUP main- 
tains caches through a proactive push-driven approach, 
where updates are pushed to all interested nodes in the 
overlay network. DNS is generally intended to support 
slowly-changing mappings with TTLs on the order of 
hours (e.g., 24 hours) [CK01b], whereas CUP is geared 
toward maintaining caches of metadata that change fre- 
quently, on the order of minutes. 

Distributed caching techniques have been looked at 
in the context of distributed file systems (e.g., [HO93, 
ADN*95], where the focus is on achieving cache co- 
herence amongst groups of participating file writers that 
have cached files and communicate over a local-area net- 
work. CUP is designed for peer-to-peer environments, 
where there may be thousands of participating nodes 
spread across the Internet, and where updates for a par- 
ticular metadata item are typically generated by only one 
peer node. 

Distributed caching techniques have also been looked 
at in the context of web caching. Many previous studies 
have focused on cache replacement policies since cache 
size becomes a finite source when caching content for 
potentially thousands of clients [Mog96, WAS* 96]. In 
CUP, cache size is not an issue since metadata are small. 

Data caching and movement techniques based on 
economic models of locally computed interest have 
been studied in the context of the Mariposa Distributed 
Database Management System [SDK*94]. Mariposa 
builds a market-based system with a virtual currency 
where servers advertise prices to provide resources such 
as CPU cycles and storage services for query processing 
such that they maximize their local revenue income per 
time unit. If a server is underutilized, it will lower the 
price of its resources to attract more requests. In CUP, 
the notion of economic benefit is different; a node that 
derives benefit by propagating an update is saving itself 
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from future work (query requests). 

Many schemes have been proposed for the mainte- 
nance of cached web content. Some propose push-based 
invalidation schemes where a web server/proxy noti- 
fies proxies/clients when cached objects are modified 
(e.g., [LC99]), pull-based validation schemes, where the 
proxy/client validates with the server/proxy cached ob- 
jects that have expired [CKOl1c], and hybrid schemes, 
where the server piggybacks validations on responses to 
requests for related objects (e.g., [KW97]. CUP dif- 
fers from previous web maintenance schemes by using 
push-driven propagation that is driven by the individual 
economic incentive of participating nodes. 

Cooperative caching has been proposed to allow 
groups of participating caches to exchange cached web 
content amongst themselves. The overall goal is to bring 
a particular web object to the cache that is closest to 
the clients requesting that web object. Previous propos- 
als include hierarchical cache schemes (e.g., [CDN*+96, 
KLL*97, squ, CKO1a]), hash-based schemes [KLL*97, 
VR98], directory-based schemes [FCAB98, MIB98, 
TDVK99], and multicast-based schemes (e.g., [Tou98]). 
Of these cooperative caching studies, those most related 
to CUP are work on refreshment policies for cascaded 
caches by Cohen et al. [CKOla] and work on distribut- 
ing location hints across a hierarchy of caches by Tewari 
et al. [TDVK99]. 

Cohen and Kaplan study the effect that aging through 
cascaded caches has on the miss rates of web client 
caches [CKOla]. For each object an intermediate cache 
refreshes its copy of the object when its age exceeds 
a fraction v of the lifetime duration. The intermediate 
cache does not push this refresh to the client cache; in- 
stead, the client cache waits until its own copy has ex- 
pired at which point it fetches the intermediate cache’s 
copy with the remaining lifetime. For some sequences 
of requests at the client cache and some v’s, the client 
cache can suffer from a higher miss rate than if the in- 
termediate cache only refreshed on expiration. A CUP 
tree could be viewed as a series of cascaded caches in 
that each node depends on the previous node in the tree 
for updates to an index entry. The key difference is that 
in CUP, refreshes are pushed down the entire tree of in- 
terested nodes. Therefore, whenever a parent cache gets 
a refresh so does the interested child node. In such sit- 
uations, we find the miss rate at the child node actually 
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improves. 

Tewari et al. [TDVK99] cache location hints in addi- 
tion to web content at web caches in a web cache hierar- 
chy. Location hints are used by requesting leaf caches 
to access copies of web content directly from remote 
caches holding the content, rather than waiting for the 
content to travel through the root and down to them. 
Propagation of hint updates is considered inexpensive, 
and occurs proactively and independently of the request 
pattern of the web object the hint represents. CUP em- 
phasizes recovering propagation overhead. CUP makes 
the propagation decision by comparing the cost of prop- 
agating a particular update with the benefit (investment 
return) the update will bring to the tree below the node. 
CUP only propagates updates that are likely to benefit 
subsequent queries in the subtree below. 


6 Conclusions 


CUP provides a general purpose framework for main- 
taining caches of metadata in peer-to-peer networks, 
where continuous updates are expected, yet nodes must 
have personal economic incentive to participate in the 
maintenance. CUP is a complete protocol with query 
channels for coalescing bursts of queries and update 
channels for asynchronous delivery of query responses 
and updates of cached metadata. To moderate propaga- 
tion without imposing a global policy, CUP introduces 
the notion of investment return for motivating each node 
to participate in the update propagation and policies for 
estimating when the benefit ceases to outweigh the over- 
head. For the case of locating content in a peer-to-peer 
network, we find that CUP secures an investment return 
of 2 to 300 times the propagation cost and significantly 
reduces query latency. 

We have leveraged the CUP protocol to deliver meta- 
data required for effective load-balancing of content 
downloads across multiple replica nodes [Rou02]. As 
with regular searches, the economic incentive-based 
model helps to moderate and control the amount of 
metadata update propagation in a highly dynamic envi- 
ronment where load information changes very rapidly. 
Future work includes the use of CUP to enhance 
management of dynamic content replication, publish- 
subscribe applications, and price negotiation and auc- 
tioning of services amongst nodes in a peer-to-peer net- 
work. 
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Abstract 


Cryptographic transformations are a fundamental build- 
ing block in many security applications and protocols. 
To improve performance, several vendors market hard- 
ware accelerator cards. However, until now no operating 
system provided a mechanism that allowed both uniform 
and efficient use of this new type of resource. 


We present the OpenBSD Cryptographic Framework 
(OCF), a service virtualization layer implemented in- 
side the kernel, that provides uniform access to accel- 
erator functionality by hiding card-specific details be- 
hind a carefully-designed API. We evaluate the impact 
of the OCF in a variety of benchmarks, measuring over- 
all system performance, application throughput and la- 
tency, and aggregate throughput when multiple applica- 
tions make use of it. 


We conclude that the OCF is extremely efficient in uti- 
lizing cryptographic accelerator functionality, attaining 
95% of the theoretical peak device performance, and 
over 800 Mbit/sec aggregate throughput using 3DES. 
We believe that this validates our decision to opt for ease 
of use by applications and kernel components through a 
uniform API, and for seamless support for new accel- 
erators. Furthermore, our evaluation points to several 
bottlenecks in system and operating system design: data 
copying between user and kernel modes, PCI bus signal- 
ing inefficiency, protocols that use small data units, and 
single-threaded applications. We offer several sugges- 
tions for improvements and directions for future work. 


1 Introduction 


Today’s computing systems are used for applications 
such as electronic commerce, tele-collaboration of vari- 
ous types, and evolving peer-to-peer systems, often con- 
taining sensitive information. Security in these sys- 
tems depends on several mechanisms that utilize crypto- 
graphic primitives as a basic building block. Such cryp- 
tographic primitives can be very complex [2] because 


the design of these systems is intended to impede sim- 
ple, brute-force, computational attacks. This complexity 
drives the belief that strong security is fundamentally in- 
imical to good performance. 


This belief has led to the common predilection to avoid 
cryptography in favor of performance [22]. However, 
the foundation for this belief is often software imple- 
mentation [8] of algorithms intended for efficient hard- 
ware implementation. To address this issue, vendors 
have been marketing hardware cryptographic acceler- 
ators that implement several cryptographic algorithms 
used by security protocols and applications. However, 
modern operating systems lack the necessary support 
to provide efficient access to such functionality to ap- 
plications and the operating system itself through a 
uniform API that abstracts away device details. As 
a result, accelerators are often used directly through 
libraries linked with applications, typically requiring 
device-specific knowledge by the applications, and pre- 
venting the operating system itself from easily utilizing 
such hardware. 


We present the OpenBSD Cryptographic Framework 
(OCF), a service virtualization layer implemented inside 
the kernel, that provides uniform access to accelerator 
functionality by hiding device-specific details behind a 
carefully-designed API. The abstraction introduced al- 
lows us to easily support new hardware accelerators and 
enable applications to use any such accelerator without 
device-specific knowledge. Furthermore, this intermedi- 
ate layer does not unduly impact performance, as is com- 
mon when such abstractions are introduced. The OCF 
has been in use with OpenBSD [5] for over three years 
and has proven stable and efficient in practice. It offers 
features such as load-balancing across multiple acceler- 
ators, session migration, and algorithm chaining. We 
describe the changes we made to the OpenBSD kernel 
and applications to take advantage of the OCF. In pre- 
vious work [18] we presented a preliminary analysis of 
the impact of hardware acceleration on network security 
protocols, without describing the OCF itself in any de- 
tail. Here, we evaluate the impact of the OCF in a variety 
of micro-benchmarks, measuring overall system perfor- 
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mance, application throughput and latency, and aggre- 
gate throughput when multiple applications use the OCF. 


Our evaluation shows that, despite its addition in the sys- 
tem as a device/service virtualization layer, the OCF is 
extremely efficient in utilizing cryptographic accelera- 
tor functionality, attaining 95% of the theoretical peak 
device performance. In another configuration, we were 
able to achieve a 3DES aggregate throughput of over 
800 Mbps, by employing a multi-threaded application 
and load-balancing across multiple accelerators. Fur- 
thermore, use of hardware accelerators can remove con- 
tention for the CPU and thus improve overall system re- 
sponsiveness and performance for unrelated tasks. Our 
evaluation allowed us to determine that the limiting fac- 
tor for high-performance cryptography in modern sys- 
tems is data copying and the PCI bus. Furthermore, 
small data-buffers should be processed in software if 
possible, freeing hardware accelerators to handle larger 
requests that better amortize the system and PCI trans- 
action costs. On the other hand, multi-threading results 
in increased utilization of the OCF, improving aggregate 
throughput. We make recommendations for future direc- 
tions in architectural placement of cryptographic func- 
tionality, operating system provisions, and application 
design, and discuss several improvements and promis- 
ing directions for future work. 


The framework has been in use with IPsec since 
OpenBSD 2.8, although it continues to evolve in re- 
sponse to new requirements. Public-key support and the 
/dev/crypto interface were introduced in a later version. 
The OCF has also been ported to FreeBSD and NetBSD, 
and we are working on Windows and Linux versions. 


Paper Organization Section 2 discusses related work. 
Section 3 describes the OCF’s design and implementa- 
tion, while Section 4 discusses its use by various sub- 
systems and applications. In Section 5, we evaluate 
the framework’s performance, and discuss some of the 
results and potential improvements and future work in 
Section 6. Section 7 concludes the paper. 


2 Related Work 


As interest in security is currently in an upswing, recent 
work has been examining the overall performance im- 
pact of security technologies in real systems. Work by 
Coarfa, et al. [4] has focused on the impact of hard- 
ware accelerators in the context of TLS web servers 
using a trace-based methodology, and concludes that 
there is some opportunity for acceleration, but given the 
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choice one might prefer a second processor as it also 
assists with the substantial (and perhaps dominant) non- 
cryptographic overheads. [18] provides some basic per- 
formance characterizations of IPsec as well as other net- 
work security protocols, and the impact acceleration has 
on throughput. The authors conclude that the relative 
cost of high-grade cryptography is low enough that it 
should be the default configuration. 


There has been a considerable amount of work on the 
enhancement of system performance through the addi- 
tion of cryptographic hardware [2]. This early work was 
characterized by its focus on the hardware accelerator 
rather than its implications for overall system perfor- 
mance. [24] began examining cryptographic subsystem 
issues in the context of securing high-speed networks, 
and observed that the bus-attached cards would be lim- 
ited by bus-sharing with a network adapter on systems 
with a single I/O bus. A second issue pointed out in that 
time frame [20] was the cost of system calls, and a third 
[21, 23, 7, 11] the cost of buffer copying. These issues 
are still with us, and continue to require aggressive de- 
sign to reduce their impacts. 


[25] describes an API to cryptographic functions, the 
main purpose of which is to separate cryptographic li- 
braries from applications, thus allowing independent de- 
velopment. Our service API is similar at a high level, 
although several differences were dictated by the need 
to support actual hardware accelerators and allow it to 
be used efficiently by protocols such as IPsec and SSL, 
as we discuss in Section 3. Other work includes the Mi- 
crosoft CryptoAPI [17], GSS-API [16] and IDUP-GSS- 
API [1], PKCS #11 [14], SSAPI [26], and the CDSA 
[19]. These are primarily intended for use by applica- 
tions that also require authentication, authorization, key 
management and other higher level security services. 
Our work focuses on low-level cryptographic opera- 
tions, providing a simple abstraction layer that does not 
significantly impact performance, compared to a device- 
specific approach. 


[10] describes an open-source cryptographic coproces- 
sor, focusing on protecting keys and other sensitive in- 
formation from tampering by unauthorized applications. 
The author extends the cryptlib library to communicate 
with the co-processor. While he discusses several op- 
tions for hardware acceleration and identifies some po- 
tential performance bottlenecks, it is mostly a quali- 
tative analysis. That work is extended in [9], which 
presents a comprehensive cryptographic security archi- 
tecture, again focusing primarily on preserving the con- 
fidentiality of users’ (and applications’) cryptographic 
keys. We are interested in a much simpler problem: 
how to accelerate cryptographic operations in a general- 
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purpose operating system using hardware available in 
the market and with minimal modifications to the ker- 
nel, libraries, and applications. 


NetBSD uses the dmover facility, which provides an in- 
terface to hardware-assisted data movers. This can be 
used to copy data from one location in memory to an- 
other, clear a region of memory, fill a region of memory 
with a pattern, and perform simple operations on multi- 
ple regions of memory, such as XOR, without interven- 
tion by the CPU. 


3 The Cryptographic Framework 


The OpenBSD cryptographic framework (OCF) is 
an asynchronous service virtualization 
layer inside the kernel, that provides uniform access 
to hardware cryptographic accelerator cards. The OCF 
implements two APIs for use by other kernel subsys- 
tems, one for use by consumers (other kernel subsys- 
tems) and another for use by producers (crypto-card de- 
vice drivers). The OCF supports two classes of algo- 
rithms: symmetric (e.g., DES, AES, MDS) and asym- 
metric (e.g., RSA). 


Symmetric-algorithm (e.g., DES, AES, MDS, compres- 
sion algorithms, efc.) operations are built around the 
concept of the session, since such algorithms are typi- 
cally used for bulk-data processing, and we wanted to 
take advantage of the session-caching features available 
in many accelerators. Asymmetric algorithms are im- 
plemented as individual operations: no session caching 
is performed. Session creation and teardown are syn- 
chronous operations. 


The producer API allows a driver to register with the 
OCF the various algorithms it supports and any other 
device characteristics (e.g., support for algorithm chain- 
ing, built-in random number generation, etc.). The de- 
vice driver also registers four callback functions that the 
OCF uses to initialize, use, and teardown symmetric- 
algorithm sessions, and to issue asymmetric-algorithm 
requests. The drivers can also selectively de-register al- 
gorithms, or remove themselves from the OCF (e.g., a 
PCMCIA card that is ejected). Any sessions using the 
defunct driver (or algorithm) are migrated to other cards 
on-demand (i.e., as the next request for that session ar- 
rives). Registration and de-registration can occur at any 
time; typical device drivers do so at system initialization 
time. Drivers call the crypto.done() and crypto_kdone() 
routines to notify the OCF of completed symmetric and 
asymmetric requests, respectively. A brief description of 
the API is given in Appendix A. 


In addition to any hardware drivers, a software-crypto 
pseudo-driver registers a number of symmetric-key al- 
gorithms when the system boots. The pseudo-driver acts 
as a last-resort provider of crypto services; any suitable 
hardware accelerator will be treated preferably. How- 
ever, the kernel does not implement asymmetric algo- 
rithms in software, for performance reasons; we shall 
see in Section 4.2 how we handle these. Using a generic 
API for crypto drivers allows us to easily add support 
for new cards. We briefly discuss these drivers in Sec- 
tion 3.1. 


To use the OCF, consumers first create a session with 
the OCF using crypto_newsession(), specifying the algo- 
rithm(s) to use, mode of operation (e.g., CBC, HMAC, 
etc.), cryptographic keys, initialization vectors, and 
number of rounds (for variable-round algorithms). The 
OCF supports algorithm-chaining, i.e., performing en- 
cryption and integrity-protection in one operation. Such 
combined operations are used by practically all data- 
transfer security protocols. At session-creation time, the 
OCF determines which card to use based on its capa- 
bilities and creates a session by calling its newsession 
method, provided at device-registration time. When the 
session is not needed, crypto_freesession() frees any al- 
located resources. 


For the actual encryption/decryption, consumers use 
crypto_dispatch(). The arguments to this include the data 
to be processed, a copy of the parameters used to initial- 
ize the session, consumer-provided opaque data, and a 
callback function. The data can be provided in the form 
of mbufs (linked lists of data buffers, used by the net- 
work subsystem to store packets) or as a collection of 
potentially non-contiguous memory blocks, called uio. 
The case of a single contiguous data buffer is handled as 
auio. Although mbufs are also a special case of uio, we 
added special support to allow for some processing op- 
timizations when using software cryptography. Further- 
more, the issuer of a request can specify whether encryp- 
tion should be done in-place, or the encrypted data must 
be returned on a separate buffer. Various offsets indicate 
where to start and end the encryption, where to place the 
message authentication code (MAC), and where to find 
the initialization vector (if already present on the buffer) 
or where to write it on the output buffer. 


The request is queued and crypto_dispatch() immedi- 
ately returns to the consumer. The crypto kernel thread 
is periodically invoked by the scheduler and dispatches 
all pending requests to the appropriate producers. It also 
handles all completed requests, by calling the specified 
callback functions. It then returns to sleep, waiting for 
more requests. As a result of the OpenBSD kernel archi- 
tecture (common in most non-SMP kernels), the thread 
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is not preemptable by user processes, although hardware 
interrupts are still handled. Currently, the thread must 
operate at a high priority to avoid synchronization prob- 
lems. When using the software pseudo-driver, this can 
cause significant latency in application scheduling and in 
low-priority kernel operations, although the same prob- 
lem manifested before the migration to OCF, when en- 
cryption was done in-band with IPsec packet processing. 


Once the request is processed, the crypto thread calls 
the consumer-supplied callback routine. If an error 
has occurred, the callback is responsible for any cor- 
rective action. Session migration is implemented by 
re-creating the session using the initial parameters to 
crypto_newsession(), which accompany all requests as 
we already mentioned. The error EAGAIN is indicated 
to the callback routine, which re-issues the request af- 
ter recording the new session number to be used so that 
subsequent requests are correctly routed. Including the 
initialization data in each request also allows us to easily 
integrate cards that do not support the concept of ses- 
sion: the driver simply passes all necessary information 
(data, algorithm descriptions, and keys) to the card with 
each request. The opaque data are simply passed back 
to the consumer unmodified by the OCF; they are used 
to maintain any additional information for the consumer 
that is relevant to the request. We shall see an example 
in Section 4.1. 


Asymmetric operations are handled similarly, albeit 
without support for the concept of session. The parame- 
ters in this case include an array of parameters, contain- 
ing the algorithm-specific big-integers. 


When multiple producers implement the same algo- 
rithms, the OCF can load-balance sessions across them. 
This is currently implemented by simply keeping track 
of the number of sessions active on each producer. 
At session setup, the OCF picks the producer with 
the smallest number of active sessions. The software 
pseudo-driver is currently never used in load-balancing. 
We evaluate the effectiveness of this simple scheme in 
Section 5.4. We discuss possible future improvements 
in Section 6.4. 


3.1 Device Drivers 


The drivers for the various crypto devices must be able 
to cope with a wide variety of hardware design decisions 
(and bugs) made by the manufacturers. These drivers 
register the algorithms supported by the device and ex- 
port the appropriate callback functions to the OCF. 


The hifn driver supports the Hifn 7751, 7811, and 7951 
chips and contains around 3,000 lines of code and def- 
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initions. The driver supports the symmetric operations 
and hashes available on all these chips. Additionally, 
it supports the random-number generators available on 
the 7811 and 7951, but does not support the public key 
unit on the 7951; the latter was clearly designed for SSL 
server implementations, as it requires a large amount of 
CPU- intensive initialization which can be precomputed 
and used repeatedly on a server but not a client. All 
these chips support copying-through header and trailer 
data to the destination buffer, and include full support for 
scatter-gather I/O. Unfortunately, there is no easy way to 
coalesce interrupts on this chip, which generates one in- 
terrupt per operation, resulting in considerable system 
overhead. Another important detail is that all of the 
Hifn symmetric crypto chips poll their descriptor rings 
in main memory for data to process. 


The nofn driver supports the Hifn 7814, 7851, and 7854 
chips (also known as HIPP1 packet processors). Cur- 
rently, there is no support for the symmetric unit on these 
chips. Fitting these into the current framework is not 
currently done because they are designed to replace al- 
most all of the IPsec processing (IV generation, MAC 
checking, replay window handling, efc.). In the future, 
we intend to add support for the IPsec unit by adding a 
combined-class algorithm and checking for this in IPsec. 
On the other hand, the public-key unit is almost exactly 
the same as the Hifn 6500 described below. 


The lofn driver supports the Hifn 6500 chip, which con- 
tains a public-key unit and a random-number generator. 
This chip is essentially a simple big-number arithmetic 
logic unit (i.e., it is an ALU capable of performing op- 
erations on 1024-bit registers). Unlike all of the other 
chips, the 6500 is not a bus-master (i.e., has no sup- 
port for DMA); instead, registers exist within its PCI 
memory-mapped address space. Because of the expense 
of modular exponentiations, the somewhat higher over- 
head of writes to these I/O addresses is still small com- 
pared to doing the exponentiation in software. 


The ubsec driver, which supports the Broadcom 5801, 
5802, 5805, 5820, 5821, and 5822 chips, consists of 
slightly less than 3,000 lines of code and definitions. The 
symmetric-crypto units on all of the chips are very sim- 
ilar, but the 580x series and 582x series require differ- 
ent formatting for the big numbers on the asymmetric 
unit. These chips support interrupt coalescing by chain- 
ing several commands together, and scatter-gather I/O. 
Unlike Hifn, these chips do not poll main memory. 


We have a variety of other device drivers in various 
stages of completion. We are aware of other and more 
modern products from a variety of vendors, but many of 
them are hesitant to give us the information we need. 
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4 Use of the OCF in OpenBSD 


In this section, we discuss how we extended parts of 
OpenBSD to make use of the OCF services. 


4.1 IPsec 


The IP Security Architecture [12], as specified by the 
Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF), is comprised of 
a set of protocols that provide data integrity, confiden- 
tiality, replay protection, and authentication at the net- 
work layer. At the lowest level of the IPsec architec- 
ture reside the data encryption/authentication protocols, 
AH and ESP. These are the “wire protocols,’ used for 
encapsulating the IP packets to be protected. They sim- 
ply provide a format for the encapsulation; the details 
of the bit layout are not particularly important for the 
purposes of this paper. Outgoing packets are authen- 
ticated, encrypted, and encapsulated just before being 
transmitted, and incoming packets are decapsulated, ver- 
ified, and decrypted immediately upon receipt. These 
protocols are typically implemented inside the kernel, 
for performance and security reasons. 


IPsec was the first consumer of the OCF services. The 
original implementation of the OpenBSD IPsec was de- 
scribed in [13]. Here, we give a brief overview and then 
describe the modifications we had to make to it to allow 
use of the OCF. 


In the OpenBSD kernel, IPsec is implemented as a 
pair of protocols sitting on top of IP. Thus, incoming 
IPsec packets destined to the local host are processed 
by the appropriate IPsec protocol through the proto- 
col switch structure used for all protocols (e.g., TCP 
and UDP). The selection of the appropriate protocol is 
based on the protocol number in the IP header. The SA 
needed to process the packet is found in an in-kernel 
database using information retrieved from the packet it- 
self. Once the packet has been correctly processed (de- 
crypted, integrity-validated, efc.), it is re-queued for fur- 
ther processing by the IP module, accompanied by addi- 
tional information (such as the fact that it was received 
under a specific SA) for use by higher-level protocols 
and the socket layer. 


Outgoing packets require somewhat different process- 
ing. When a packet is handed to the IP module for trans- 
mission (in ip-output () ), a lookup is made in the 
Security Policy Database (SPD) to determine whether 
that packet needs to be processed by IPsec. The deci- 
sion is made based on the source/destination addresses, 
transport protocol, and port numbers. If IPsec process- 
ing is needed, the lookup will also specify what type of 


SA(s) to use for IPsec processing of the packet. If no 
suitable SA exists, the key-management daemon is noti- 
fied to acquire one. Otherwise, the packet is processed 
by IPsec and passed to ip_output () again for trans- 
mission. The packet also carries an indication as to what 
IPsec processing has already occurred to it, to avoid pro- 
cessing loops. 


In the original IPsec implementation, all cryptographic 
operations were done in-band with packet processing. 
This meant that a lot of time was spent performing 
symmetric-key encryption in the kernel. To make use of 
the OCF, we split the input and output processing paths. 
For example, let us consider the case where ip_output() 
determines (by consulting the SPD) that a packet must 
be IPsec-protected. It then calls ipsp_process_packet(), 
which handles all IPsec outbound-packet processing. 
After handling encapsulation issues, this routine calls 
the appropriate “wire protocol” output routine. In the 
ESP protocol processing, the original esp_output() rou- 
tine was broken up in esp-output() and esp_output_ch(). 
esp-output() does all the data marshaling and ESP 
header manipulation, constructs a crypto request, passes 
it to the OCF and simply returns. Execution returns to 
ip-output() with an indication that the operation was suc- 
cessful. 


Once the OCF processes the request, it calls 
esp-output_cb(), a pointer to which is included in 
the request itself. The callback routine completes the 
ESP protocol processing by checking for any errors 
in the crypto processing (re-queuing the request if 
the OCF indicated so), and calls ipsp_process_done(), 
the second part of the original ipsp_process_packet() 
routine. This routine completes [Psec book-keeping, 
and calls ip_output() with the new packet. ip_output() 
will then perform a new SPD lookup (making sure no 
IPsec loops occur, by examining the list of SAs that have 
been already applied to the packet). If necessary, the 
output processing cycle will occur again. Eventually, 
ip_output() will pass the packet to a network driver for 
actual transmission. 


The cases for output AH and [Pcomp process- 
ing are similar. Input processing is also similar: 
ipsec_common-input() is called by the network scheduler 
for all IPsec packets received. It locates the appropri- 
ate SA in the kernel SA database and calls esp_input(). 
Similar to the output case, esp_input() validates the ESP 
header fields, constructs a crypto request, passes it to 
the OCF and returns. Once the request is processed, 
the OCF will call esp_input.cb(), which will verify the 
packet integrity (by comparing the value on the packet 
with that computed by the accelerator), remove the ESP 
header, and pass the packet to ipsec_common_inputch(). 
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This routine performs further sanity and security checks 
on the decrypted packet, and re-queues it for further pro- 
cessing by the IP layer. AH and IPcomp input processing 
is similar, as is the case of IPsec over IPv6. 


Input ESP and AH processing offer one example of use 
of the opaque data passed with each crypto request, dis- 
cussed in Section 3. All the cryptographic accelerators 
that support message authentication (MAC) algorithms 
only offer a “forward-compute” mode. That is, the card 
can only compute the MAC on the packet, and it is up 
to the operating system to verify its validity by compar- 
ing it with the received value. Thus, we use the opaque 
data to store the MAC value from the packet and instruct 
the OCF to write the new MAC value in the appropri- 
ate location in the packet — the operation is exactly the 
same as the output case. In the callbacks, we simply do 
a byte-wise comparison of the computed value (stored 
on the packet) and the received value (stored as opaque 
data in the request itself). 


While the code was not very complicated, there were 
several minor headaches as a result of this asynchronous 
processing model. For example, one problem was com- 
municating MTU information through arbitrarily-many 
TPsec SAs to the TCP layer, so as to correctly fragment 
application data and avoid fragmentation at the IP layer. 
We could not simply update the appropriate data struc- 
tures with the correct MTU value after the packet had 
been encapsulated once, since we could not “peek” in- 
side the encryption. Fortunately, we keep a record of 
which SAs have been applied to a packet during input 
and output processing. Thus, on receipt of the appropri- 
ate ICMP message, or when the IP layer indicates that 
the packet is too large to be transmitted without frag- 
mentation, the list of SAs is traversed and each SA is up- 
dated with the correct MTU value based on its position 
in the SA chain (i.e., the first SA on output will advertise 
a smaller MTU than the last one, the difference being the 
ESP headers and encryption padding). The next packet 
that tries to traverse the chain will encounter a correct 
MTU value. 


4.2. /dev/crypto 


Building on our experience with the IPsec implemen- 
tation, we turn our attention to exporting the OCF ser- 
vices to user-level applications. A /dev/crypto de- 
vice driver exists which abstracts all the OCF function- 
ality and provides a command set that can be used by 
OpenSSL (or other software that uses /dev/crypto 
directly). This interface is based on ioctl() calls and is 
thus fully synchronous (i.e., applications can only have 
one request pending) — in the future, we intend to al- 
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low processes to issue multiple requests. Both symmet- 
ric and asymmetric operations are permitted using this 
framework; we will first describe the symmetric compo- 
nent. 


Similar to the underlying OCF, this uses a session-based 
model, since the general case assumes that keys will 
be reused for a sequence of operations. After opening 
the /dev/crypto device and gaining a file descrip- 
tor fd, the caller requests that a new session be created 
with CIOCGSESSION for a certain cryptographic op- 
eration, and specifies all related parameters (e.g., keys). 
Similar to the OCF, a single session supports both a ci- 
pher and a MAC, as we are simply exporting the same 
functionality available to the kernel. CIOCGSESSION 
returns a session identifier that can then be reused re- 
peatedly for subsequent operations. When the session 
is no longer needed, it can be revoked using CIOCF- 
SESSION. Many sessions can be requested against a 
single file descriptor fd; all sessions follow a particular 
fd through fork() and exec() calls, and are not otherwise 
visible to other processes. Obviously, the last close() on 
Jd destroys all the sessions. 


If the request cannot be satisfied using hardware accel- 
erators, the kernel will return an error of EINVAL, so 
the caller can fall back to a software implementation. 
We considered adding an ioctl() that describes the abili- 
ties of the available hardware, allowing an application to 
determine if the needed algorithm is supported by look- 
ing at a list. However, numerous other variables exist 
(key sizes, block sizes, alignment) which might be dif- 
ficult to describe. For the time being, we have punted 
on this issue. However, when first called, the OpenSSL 
engine will enumerate all OCF-supported algorithms. It 
does so by issuing a CIOCGSESSION request for each 
algorithm it supports in software, and caches the result. 
If an algorithm is not provided by the OCF, the library 
will use its software implementation (in reality, the ker- 
nel will admit that it supports cryptographic algorithms 
that it implements in software, and OpenSSL will make 
use of them as if they were implemented by hardware, 
unless a sysctl variable is set to prohibit this, which is 
the default setting). 


Once a session is established, blocks can be encrypted 
or decrypted using the CIOCCRYPT ioctl(). Each time 
this is used, the caller can specify a new IV or MAC 
information that they wish to fold into the operation. In- 
put and output buffers are specified via separate pointers, 
but they can point to the same buffer for in-place encryp- 
tion. Naturally, the data size provided by the caller must 
be rounded to the default block size of the algorithm be- 
ing used. A data size limit of 262,140 bytes exists at the 
moment, to hide a similar limit found in some chipsets. 
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In the future, we may support larger blocks by splitting 
operations into smaller chunks. 


The user-land data blocks are copied into memory al- 
located inside the kernel address space. This data is 
formatted into uio blocks as mentioned in Section 3. 
The OCF is then called to perform the operation using 
the initialization information stored in the application’s 
/dev/crypto session. If the operation is successful, 
the results are copied back to the application buffers. 
Obviously, the cost of these two copies is higher for 
larger block sizes, as we shall see in Section 5.4. In the 
future, we hope to use page flipping for larger blocks 
when the kernel memory subsystem supports this. 


For asymmetric operations, no session is required. The 
CIOCKEY ioctl() is used in an atomic fashion for each 
individual operation. Five operations are provided, 
with CRK_MOD-EXP being the most important. Support 
for the others, CRK_MOD_EXP_CRT, CRK_DSA_SIGN, 
CRK_DSA_VERIFY, and CRK_DH-COMPUTE_KEY has 
not yet been completed. Each of these has an operation- 
specific number of input and output parameters, which 
are always a packed byte array of big integers. The par- 
ticular format we chose for these parameters makes it 
easy to interface to OpenSSL “bignums,” and to most of 
the early hardware we had access to. 


Presently, OpenBSD lacks cloning devices. Therefore 
a cumbersome procedure for opening /dev/crypto 
must be followed. After the initial open() call, the 
caller must use ioctl() to retrieve a file descriptor (fd) 
to use, then perform all operations against this replace- 
ment fd. This replacement fd is a unique per-process 
descriptor, while the initially-opened one would natu- 
rally be shared between all callers. Without such se- 
mantics, the fork() and -exit() system calls do not exhibit 
the expected semantics with respect to file-descriptor in- 
heritance and closing. Just as bad, we would end up 
with all processes able to see and use each other’s keys. 
When cloning devices are implemented in OpenBSD, 
we will change the user-level code (mostly OpenSSL) 
to no longer use this complicated procedure, but the ker- 
nel will retain it for backward compatibility. While writ- 
ing this code, we ran into numerous strange and difficult 
resource-management issues for session teardown. 


It should also be noted that applications using 
/dev/crypto must ensure they use ioctl() with the 
F_SETFD command on the crypto descriptor to ensure 
that the “‘close-on-exec” flag is set. Otherwise, child pro- 
cesses will inherit unwanted descriptors, which is both a 
security and a resource-exhaustion concern. 


4.2.1 OpenSSL Enhancements 


In the past, programmers using OpenSSL (or its prede- 
cessor, SSLeay) directly called the generic crypto rou- 
tines as they existed for each algorithm. More recently, 
programmers have been encouraged to use the EVP layer 
for dealing with symmetric algorithms. This provides 
a session-based model much like the /dev/crypto 
layer described in the previous section. Applications like 
OpenSSH, mod_ssl (the Apache SSL module we use), 
and sendmail have matured to use these interfaces. 


Newer OpenSSL code-bases contain an “engine” com- 
ponent. This allows asymmetric algorithms to be di- 
rected to a hardware driver; a number of stub func- 
tions are provided which typically interface with vendor- 
specific shared libraries to actually do the operation on 
the vendor’s accelerator. Many of these subsystems in- 
teract badly and do not consider the effects of chroot() 
or other strange Unix behaviors, resulting in weak secu- 
rity models. Since we run Apache in a chroot()’ed envi- 
ronment in which there exists no /dev/crypto device, we 
modified it to perform all necessary initializations prior 
to being sandboxed. We wrote our own engine mod- 
ules that interacts directly with /dev/crypto, without any 
of these surprises. Symmetric operations from the EVP 
layer are directly mapped into OCF requests. One ma- 
jor weakness is that the EVP layer has no concept of 
bundling algorithms. Thus, protocols that use encryption 
and MAC on a message, such as TLS and SSH version 
2, sequentially issue two separate requests to /dev/crypto 
through the EVP layer, resulting in unnecessary context 
switches, data copying, and DMA transactions. Thus, 
the EVP layer currently does not pass MAC operations 
to the OCF. 


5 Performance Evaluation 


In this section, we analyze the performance of the cryp- 
tographic framework. We have ran a series of micro- 
benchmarks that allowed us to determine the limits of 
the framework and potential directions for improvement. 
We use the OCF for simple cryptographic tasks, com- 
paring different cryptographic accelerators with the case 
of pure-software encryption, and provide a cost break- 
down. We also attempt to quantify the benefits to be had 
by the system at large, when off-loading cryptographic 
operations to hardware accelerators. Finally, we eval- 
uate the load-balancing feature of OCF, by simultane- 
ously using multiple accelerators on the same machine. 
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5.1 Testbed 


For our tests, we use two identical machines. The ma- 
chines have 1.4 Ghz Pentium III processors on Tyan 
Thunder HEsI-T motherboards. These motherboards 
have three independent PCI busses: 32bit/33Mhz/SV, 
64bit/66Mhz/SV, and 64bit/66Mhz/3.3V. The boards use 
512MB of 133Mhz registered SDRAM and are based on 
the ServerWorks HESL chipset. We placed the crypto 
card being tested either on the 64bit/66mhz/3.3V bus 
or the 32bit/33Mhz/SV bus, as appropriate for the card. 
The crypto cards we used are: 


e Broadcom 5805 reference design board (32bit). 
e Broadcom 5820 reference design board (64bit). 


e GTGI XL-Crypt (based on the Hifn 7811 chip) 
(32bit). 


e NETSEC 7751 (based on the Hifn 7751 chip) 
(32bit). 


e Hifn 6500 reference design board (32bit). 


e Hifn 7814 reference design board (64bit). 


The Hifn data-sheet gives a peak performance for the 
7751 chip of 62 Mbps for encryption and 110 Mbps 
decryption, when using IPsec with 3DES/SHA1/LZS 
(LZS is a data-compression algorithm). When the 3DES 
engine alone is used, both encryption and decryption 
throughput are 83 Mbps. Broadcom’s web site places 
the peak performance of the 5820 chip at 310 Mbps of 
3DES-SHA1, when used in IPsec. Furthermore, they 
claim 800 1024-bit RSA signature computations per sec- 
ond. 


5.2 OCF Throughput 


To determine the raw performance of OCF, we use a 
single-threaded program that repeatedly encrypts and 
decrypts a fixed amount of data with various symmetric- 
key algorithms, using the /dev/crypto interface. We run 
the test against all the hardware accelerators listed in 
the previous section, as well as using the kernel-resident 
software implementation of the algorithms. We vary the 
amount of data to be processed per request across exper- 
iments. To measure the overhead of OCF without the 
cryptographic algorithms, we added to the kernel a null 
algorithm that simply returns the data to the caller with- 
out performing any processing. The results can be seen 
in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Crypto-hardware performance. The KERNEL- 
NULL bar indicates use of the null encryption algorithm. 
The KERNEL-DES and KERNEL-3DES bars indicate use of 
the software DES and 3DES implementations in the kernel. 
The remaining bars indicate use of the various hardware 
accelerators. The vertical axis unit is Mbits/second. 


We can make several observations on this graph. First, 
even when no actual crypto is done, the ceiling of the 
throughput is surprisingly low for small-size operations 
(64 bytes). In this case, the measured cost consists of 
the overhead of system call invocation, argument valida- 
tion, and crypto-thread scheduling. As larger buffers are 
passed to the kernel, the throughput increases dramat- 
ically, despite the increasing cost of memory-copying 
larger buffers in and out of the kernel. When we use 
1024-byte buffers, performance in the no-encryption 
case jumps to 420 Mbps; for 8192-byte buffers, the 
framework peaks at about 600 Mbps. 


Notice however that this peak corresponds to a single 
process issuing crypto requests. This process is blocked 
after each request, the scheduler context-switches to the 
crypto thread (which was blocked waiting for requests), 
the null algorithm executes and the completed request 
is passed back to the /dev/crypto driver, which wakes 
up the blocked user-level process. If many processes 
are issuing requests, the crypto thread’s request queue 
will contain multiple requests. When we run multiple 
processes, each will queue a request (and be blocked by 
/dev/crypto); the crypto thread will process all these re- 
quests in a flurry of activity, and cause all processes to 
wake up in synchrony. The crypto thread will then go 
back to sleep, while each of the processes will issue an- 
other request. This cycle repeats for the duration of the 
experiment. As a result, more processes using the OCF 
result in increased aggregate throughput, simultaneously 
increasing the average processing latency. 


These buffer sizes are close to the typical sizes of re- 
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quests issued by some of the most-commonly used ap- 
plications: 


e SSH keyboard input results in many small requests 
(so we are close to the 64-byte case); responses 
from the server are larger, but not considerably so. 
When X forwarding is used, we can occasionally 
get larger buffers. 


e SCP/SFTP issue larger requests; OpenSSH, a pop- 
ular implementation, uses requests of 4 KB. 


e SSL/TLS also issue large requests. The maximum 
size of an SSL record is 16 KB, but can be less if 
(optional) compression is used. 


e [Psec processes packets at the network layer. Such 
traffic is trimodal [3]: about 40% of packets are 40— 
60 bytes (the vast majority of these being TCP ac- 
knowledgments), with the remainder split between 
576 bytes (TCP MSS when no Path MTU Discov- 
ery is used) and 1460 bytes (when Path MTU Dis- 
covery is used). 


When we use real cryptographic algorithms, we notice 
that the performance of DES done in software is close to 
that of no encryption for small packet sizes; even 3DES 
performance is just half of the no-encryption case. If 
we use larger buffer sizes, the performance of software 
crypto done in the kernel (the KERNEL-* labeled bars) 
degrades rapidly. When we use hardware accelerators, 
we notice two different trends. For small buffers, the 
performance degrades with respect to the software case. 
This indicates that the additive costs of system call in- 
vocation, OCF processing, and the 2 PCI transactions 
(to/from the crypto cards) dominate the cost of doing 
crypto. However, as we move to larger buffer sizes, per- 
formance quickly improves as these overheads are amor- 
tized over larger buffers, despite the fact that more data 
has to be copied in and out of the kernel and over the PCI 
bus. Thus, to improve the performance of the system 
when applications issue large numbers of small requests, 
either request-batching should be done, a faster proces- 
sor should be used, or the number of user/kernel cross- 
ings should be minimized. When larger buffers are being 
processed, it pays off to use some cryptographic accel- 
erators, although not all such cards are equal in terms of 
performance. 


Notice that the performance of DES and 3DES is the 
same in each of the 5805 and 5820 cards; these cards re- 
ally implement only 3DES in Encrypt-Decrypt-Encrypt 
(EDE) mode, and emulate DES by loading the same key 
in one of the Encrypt and the Decrypt engines (effec- 
tively canceling each other out). In contrast, the 7751 


seems to implement two separate crypto engines for 
DES and 3DES, or uses a shortcut in its 3DES engine. 
The 7811 seems to implement different engines as well, 
but the performance difference between the two is not as 
pronounced. 
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Figure 2: RSA signature generation. The horizontal axis 
indicates the modulus size, in bits. The vertical axis indi- 
cates number of operations per second. 


Similarly, we measure the performance of OCF for 
public-key operations. In this case, there are no kernel- 
resident software public-key algorithms. We count the 
number of RSA signature generations and verifications 
per second, for different accelerators and key sizes (512 
to 4096 bits, as supported by the each cards). The results 
are shown in Figures 2 and 3. 


The Hifn 6500 and 7814 are geared more towards 
slower, embedded applications, so the fact that their per- 
formance is considerably worse than software is not sur- 
prising. The number of verifications is much larger than 
the number of signature generations in unit time. This 
is because, as with most crypto libraries, OpenSSL opts 
for small values for the public part of the RSA key (typ- 
ically, 2!© + 1) and correspondingly large values for 
the private key. This causes the public-key operations 
(encryption and verification) to be much faster than the 
private-key operations, even though they are in principle 
the same operation (modular exponentiation). 


Another interesting observation is that the RSA sign 
throughput is higher in the software case (see Figure 2). 
This happens because the CPU on the crypto-card is 
slower than the host CPU and optimized for bit opera- 
tions, which is as useful for public key cryptography. So 
the “anomaly” in Figure 2 is actually expected. How- 
ever, as we mentioned in Section 5.1, Broadcom claims 
that the 5820 can perform 800 RSA signature operations 
per second with 1024-bit keys. In our case, we only see 
slightly over 100. There are two explanations for this. 
First, we are under-utilizing the 5820: there is only one 
thread issuing RSA sign operations, which is blocked 
waiting termination of each request. Once the card com- 
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Figure 3: RSA signature verification. The horizontal axis 
indicates the modulus size, in bits. The vertical axis indi- 
cates operations per second. 


putes the signature, it has to wait for the crypto frame- 
work to wake up the blocked process, then the scheduler 
to context-switch to it, the process to issue an ioctl() call 
to get the results, and then another ioctl() call to issue 
the next request, which is placed on the crypto thread’s 
queue. Finally, the scheduler has to context-switch to 
the crypto thread. During all this time, the accelerator is 
idle, since there is no other process using it. The second 
reason for the higher vendor-stated performance is that 
the tests they performed used the CRT parameters for the 
RSA operations, which make RSA processing consider- 
ably faster. However, for implementation reasons, our 
OpenSSL engine does not use CRT parameters yet. 


5.3 System-wide Effects 


To determine the system-wide benefits of offloading 
cryptographic processing, we run multiple threads (up 
to 24) of the openssl speed benchmark with vari- 
ous algorithms, while at the same time we run a simple 
CPU-intensive job. The CPU “hog” process consists of 
a small program that performs 2°? function calls, each 
function call performing an integer-multiply operation. 
The elapsed time for the CPU hog process was recorded 
for each (algorithm, number of threads) tuple. As we see 
in Figure 4, the crypto accelerators very effectively elim- 
inate contention for the otherwise-shared resource, the 
CPU, whether the crypto performed is symmetric (DES, 
3DES) or asymmetric (DSA with 1024-bit keys). The 
execution time for the hog process remains constant, re- 
gardless of the number of threads of execution. 


5.4 Load Balancing 


Finally, we wish to determine how well the OCF can 
load-balance crypto requests when multiple accelerators 
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Figure 4: Program execution time while multiple threads 
perform crypto-operations in parallel. The bars show the 
elapsed time in seconds for executing the CPU-bound pro- 
cess for different algorithms and numbers of threads. 


are available, and the aggregate throughput that can be 
achieved in that scenario. We use a custom-made card 
by Avaya that contains four Hifn 7751 chips that can be 
used as different devices through a PCI bridge resident 
on the card. We use multiple threads that issue encryp- 
tion requests for 3DES, and vary the buffer size across 
different runs. The results are shown in Table 1. As 
we can see, performance peaks in the case of 32 threads 
and 16 KB buffers at 320 Mbps, which is over 96% of 
the maximum rated throughput of four Hifn 7751 chips. 
The card was installed on the 64bit/66Mhz PCI bus, but 
because the chip is a 32bit/33Mhz device, the maximum 
bus transfer rate is 1.056 Gbps. At our peak rate, we use 
over 640 Mbps of the bus: 320 Mbps for data in each 
direction (to and from the card), plus the transfer initial- 
ization commands and descriptor ring probing, efc., thus 
utilizing over 60% of the PCI bus. Notice that because 
the card uses a PCI bridge, a 2-cycle latency is added on 
each PCI transaction. 


The card was installed on the 64bit/66Mhz bus because 
the system’s 32bit/33Mhz bus exhibited surprisingly bad 
performance, probably because many other system com- 
ponents are found on that bus and likely cause con- 
tention: since the machine is operating as it normally 
would while this test is being run, the scheduler is ac- 
tive, and two clock interrupts are being received at 100 
and 128 Hz respectively. Other devices are also generat- 
ing their own interrupts. 


Another possible cause is an artifact of the i386 spl pro- 
tection method: a regular sp! subsystem disables the in- 
terrupts from a certain class of devices at the invocation 
of an sp/X() call. For instance, calling splbio() blocks 
reception of interrupts from all devices which are in the 
“bio” class of devices. On the i386, the registers used 
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Number of threads 16 bytes 64 bytes 256 bytes 1024 bytes 8192 bytes | 16384 bytes 

1 ‘| 3.06 Mbps H 1.45 Mbps | 33.15 Mbps | 59.49 Mbps | 79.19 Mbps | 80.75 Mbps 

2 5.53 Mbps | 18.40 Mbps | 56.07 Mbps [i 11.60 Mbps | 154.18 Mbps | 160.02 Mbps 

le 3 6.44 Mbps | 23.25 Mbps | 71.31 Mbps | 152.28 Mbps | 229.60 Mbps | 238.24 Mbps 
4 6.83 Mbps | 25.77 Mbps | 80.91 Mbps | 182.65 Mbps | 292.15 Mbps | 299.33 Mbps 

32 7.37 Mbps | 27.51 Mbps | 94.05 Mbps | 249.17 Mbps | 313.79 Mbps | 320.19 Mbps 





Table 1: Crypto-request load-balancing using a quad-Hifn 7751 card on a PCI 64bit/66Mhz bus. 

















Number of threads 16 bytes 64 bytes 256 bytes 1024 bytes 8192 bytes | 16384 bytes ] 
1 5.42 Mbps | 18.88 Mbps | 61.94 Mbps | 151.95 Mbps | 300.88 Mbps | 254.79 Mbps | 
32 [991 Mbps [| 37.01 Mbps | 120.71 Mbps | 410.27 Mbps | 758.85 Mbps | 801.81 Mbps | 











Table 2: Crypto-request load-balancing using four 5820 cards on a PCI 64bit/66Mhz bus. 


to do interrupt blocking (found on the programmable in- 
terrupt controller, also known as the PIC) are located on 
the 8Mhz ISA bus, which is what OpenBSD uses for in- 
terrupt management (as opposed to the APIC). 


Worse yet, some operations on this device require a 1 
usec delay before taking effect. To partially mitigate 
this extremely high overhead, the i386 kernel interrupt 
model instead makes the vectors for blocked interrupt 
routines point to a single-depth queuing function which 
does the actual interrupt blocking at the time of recep- 
tion. When the spl is lowered again, the original inter- 
rupt handler is called. However, the 8Mhz ISA bus still 
had to be accessed. This has the effect of further reduc- 
ing the available bandwidth on the PCI bus. One small- 
buffer benchmark generated over 62,000 interrupts/sec; 
we believe that the sp! optimization is failing under such 
load. 


Using four 5820 cards on a 64bit/66Mhz PCI bus allows 
us to achieve even higher throughput, as shown in Ta- 
ble 2. We show only the 1 and 32-thread tests; the rest of 
the measurements followed a similar curve as the quad- 
7751. Performance peaked at over 800 Mbps of crypto 
throughput. Using the same analysis as before, we are 
using in excess of 1.6 Gbps of the fast-PCI bus, which 
has a throughput of 4.22 Gbps, achieving slightly over 
38% utilization of the bus. As we mentioned in Sec- 
tion 5.1, the vendor rates this card at 310 Mbps. Thus, 
the maximum theoretical attainable rate would be 1.24 
Gbps. We achieve 64.5% utilization of the four cards 
in this case. A rough sampling of CPU utilization dur- 
ing these large block benchmarks on both cards showed 
around 10,000 interrupts/second, which is substantial for 
‘a& PC: 


Investigating further, we determined that all four 5820 
cards were sharing irg 11. Thus, it is possible that 


the culprit is the sp/ optimization previously mentioned, 
at least for the small buffer sizes: the vmstat util- 
ity shows us anything from 50,000 to 60,000 inter- 
rupts per second when processing buffers of 16 to 1024 
bytes. Furthermore, because of a quirk in the processing 
of shared irg handlers, some cards experience slightly 
worse interrupt-service latency: shared irq handlers are 
placed in a linked list; if multiple cards raise the inter- 
rupt at the same time, the list will be traversed from the 
beginning for each interrupt raised — and each irg han- 
dler will poll the corresponding card to determine if the 
interrupt was issued by it. However, fixing this quirk or 
moving the cards on different irq’s did not significantly 
improve throughput. 


When we use 8192-byte buffers, the interrupt count 
drops to 12,000, which the system can handle. In each 
of these cases, the system spends approximately 65% of 
its time inside the kernel. Most of this cost can be at- 
tributed to data copying. However, as we move to larger 
buffer sizes, we find the system spending 89% of its time 
in the kernel, and only 1.9% in user applications, for 
the case of 16 KB buffers. The number of interrupts in 
this case is only 5,600, which the system can easily han- 
dle. The problem here is that there is considerable data 
copyin/copyout between the kernel and the applications; 
aggravating the situation, while such data copying is in 
progress no other thread can execute, causing a “convoy” 
effect: while the kernel is copying a 16 KB buffer to the 
application buffer, interrupts arrive that cause more com- 
pleted requests to be placed on the crypto thread’s “com- 
pleted” queue. The system will not allow the applica- 
tions to run again before all completed requests are han- 
dled, which cause more data copying. Thus, the queue 
will almost drain before applications will be able to issue 
requests again and refill it. We intend to further investi- 
gate this phenomenon. 
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Fundamentally, the data copyin/copyout limitation is in- 
herent in the memory subsystem. We measured its write- 
bandwidth to be approximately 2.4 Gbps. Using the 
crypto cards, we are in fact doing 3 memory-write oper- 
ations for each data buffer: one copyin to the kernel, one 
DMA from the card to main memory, and one copyout 
to the application. Notice that data DMA’ed in from the 
card is not resident in the CPU cache, as all such data 
is considered “suspect” for caching purposes. In addi- 
tion, there is an equal amount of memory reads (copyin, 
DMA in from the card, copyout). Each of those transfers 
represents an aggregate of 800 Mbps. When we ran the 
same test with three 5820 cards, performance slightly 
improved to 841.7 Mbps in the case of 16 KB buffers, 
achieving over 90% utilization of the three cards. In this 
case, the memory subsystem is still saturated, but the 
cards can more easily get a PCI-bus grant and perform 
the DMA. 


6 Discussion 


6.1 Cryptography in the Kernel 


As we saw in the previous section, the influence of multi- 
threading on performance is strong, which suggests that 
busy servers can make better use of hardware cryptog- 
raphy than clients. This supports the observations of 
Dean, et al. [6] that it may make sense to make cryp- 
tography a shared network service to achieve the best 
cost/performance in a secure system. Notice that, within 
the boundaries of one host (operating system instance), 
this is precisely what the OCF does. We should also 
mention that use of a threaded model for applications 
involves an obvious security vs. implementation com- 
plexity trade-off. 


Although the performance of individual applications 
may not improve drastically when using an accelerator, 
it appears that the aggregate performance of a number of 
applications (as may be the case in a system with many 
remote login sessions, a busy web server, or a VPN gate- 
way) does improve, as a result of increased utilization. 
Furthermore, hardware accelerators can give a perfor- 
mance boost to the rest of the system, as was seen in 
Figure 4. Very simply, they eliminate contention for the 
CPU, which is a resource shared by all applications and 
the operating system itself. Thus, while throughput is 
not drastically improved (and may in fact degrade in cer- 
tain scenarios) with use of hardware acceleration, over- 
all system utilization improves because the main CPU is 
left to perform other tasks. 
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6.2 System Architecture 


As we saw in Section 5.4, data copying and the PCI bus 
quickly become the limiting factor. In practice, the sit- 
uation is even worse since cryptography is used in con- 
junction with either network security protocols, in which 
case the network interface card (NIC) contents for a slice 
of the PCI bandwidth, or with filesystem encryption, in 
which case the storage device claims a portion of the bus. 
This situation suggests that, for maximum performance, 
cryptographic support must be provided by the individ- 
ual devices (e.g., NICs, disk controllers, efc.). Alterna- 
tively, cryptographic support must be located elsewhere 
in the system architecture (e.g., attached to the main 
CPU, the system “north bridge” (as the video subsystem 
is), or the memory subsystem. Any of these approaches, 
if implemented correctly, will improve application per- 
formance by reducing contention for the PCI bus, but at 
the same time will create new challenges for operating 
systems that have to support these new devices, such as 
session migration and fail-over (which the OCF supports 
by design, as we discussed in Section 3). 


Although the OCF does not directly take advantage of 
NICs that support IPsec-processing offloading, since 
they are not general-purpose cryptographic accelerators, 
we have extended the IPsec stack to use them. The cards 
of this type we are familiar with are 100 Mbps full- 
duplex Ethernet, and it seems reasonable to assume that 
they can achieve that performance, given our results with 
dedicated cryptographic processors. Unfortunately, at 
the time this paper was written, we did not have enough 
information to write a device driver that could take ad- 
vantage of such features. We are also not aware of any 
commercially-available hard drive controllers that pro- 
vide built-in encryption services. 


6.3 The Effect of Small Requests 


The nature of the challenge for operating systems and 
their support for cryptography is clear. On every mea- 
surement, without exception, small-sized operations fare 
much worse than those performed on large data buffers. 
In some cases, buffer size influences performance more 
than the choice between hardware or software cryptog- 
raphy. This suggests that the per-operation overhead is 
very high, and this is clear from the larger data sizes, 
which get close to the throughput advertised by the 
board manufacturer, which we presume is “best-case”. 
In this respect, our findings confirm those of [15]. Since 
many cryptographic protocols are transactional in nature 
rather than bulk transfers, these small data operations 
will be the common case. Energy should be spent on 
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reducing the overhead of such cases. 


As we mentioned in Section 5.2, there are several possi- 
ble approaches: request-batching, kernel crossing and/or 
PCI transaction minimization, or simply use of a faster 
processor. These are more cost-effective solutions than 
deploying a hardware accelerator. In situations where 
bulk data transfer is the norm (as may be the case 
in the various Storage Area Network technologies cur- 
rently under consideration), cryptographic accelerators 
can drastically improve performance, especially for the 
more “expensive” algorithms such as 3DES. Unfortu- 
nately, there were no commercially available hardware 
accelerators for AES supported by OpenBSD, so we 
cannot compare the software and hardware cases for that 
algorithm. However, recent attacks against AES make 
likely the continued use of 3DES in many environments. 


6.4 Other Optimizations and Future Work 


Smarter load balancing. The load-balancing cur- 
rently done in OCF, as discussed in Section 3, is very 
simple. It performs load-balancing of sessions, by keep- 
ing a record of the active sessions per producer and se- 
lecting the least-loaded one. However, not all sessions 
are equivalent in terms of processing requirements: an 
FTP-over-IPsec session will use the OCF more heavily 
than a telnet-over-IPsec one. Furthermore, the current 
scheme does not perform load-balancing for public-key 
operations. Finally, all producers of crypto services are 
considered equal, in terms of performance. All these is- 
sues point to several potential improvements that can be 
made to the OCF. 


For example, drivers can state their peak performance 
(experimentally measured, using the vendor-provided 
numbers, or measured at system boot time), and the OCF 
can keep a record of the number of operations actively 
pending on each driver. However, this requires sessions 
to be simultaneously established on all these cards; as 
these cards have a limited amount of memory for ses- 
sion caching, this approach is perhaps not optimal for a 
very busy system. One potential solution is to allow the 
OCF to do dynamic load-balancing of sessions, repli- 
cating and tearing them down on additional cards based 
on their measured traffic, by maintaining session infor- 
mation internally. Asymmetric operations are easier to 
load balance, as they do not depend on the concept of 
the session. An additional benefit of implementing load- 
balancing in this way is that we can let the software 
driver handle small requests, reducing latency, and use 
the hardware producers for larger requests. One compli- 
cation to this is that many cards (e.g., Hifn) do not export 
internal state such as IVs or intermediate MAC results, 


which makes such session sharing difficult. 


Algorithm-chaining across cards. It is possible that 
an OCF consumer needs to chain together a number 
of cryptographic algorithms, but no hardware producer 
implements all these. Currently, this would cause the 
session to be established on the software pseudo-driver 
(which implements all algorithms). However, by main- 
taining session information inside the OCF, it is possi- 
ble to create “virtual sessions” across multiple (hardware 
and software) producers. In this case, the OCF will is- 
sue multiple sequential requests to the various produc- 
ers, invoking the consumer-specified callback routine at 
the end. We have a prototype of this, but we need to 
further evaluate the performance implications and trade- 
offs of doing multiple PCI transactions. 


Asymmetric Multiprocessing (AMP) support. 
There is an increasing number of multi-processor 
systems. Most of these under-utilize the secondary 
processor, as many modern tasks are J/O-limited. 
Furthermore, it seems likely that the first version of 
SMP support for OpenBSD will be very coarse-grained: 
only one processor (and process) can be inside the 
kernel at a time. An alternative approach is to designate 
the secondary processor as a dedicated cryptographic 
accelerator that registers with the OCF as such. No 
special support by the OCF is necessary, and we are 
currently working toward an implementation of this. 


OpenSSL support algorithm-chaining with OCF. 
As we mentioned in Section 4.2, TLS and SSH use 
the OCF at the granularity of the algorithm. That 
is, if both an encryption and a message authentication 
(MAC) algorithm have to be applied on an outgoing 
message, there will be two distinct calls to the OCF 
via /dev/crypto. (The same situation holds for incoming 
messages.) Since the OCF supports algorithm chaining, 
there is no reason why OpenSSL cannot take advantage 
of this to reduce the number of user/kernel crossings. 
This requires modification of the TLS implementation 
in OpenSSL and of OpenSSH, to support this algorithm 
chaining. While this is purely an implementation mat- 
ter, the complexity of the OpenSSL code is a significant 
deterrent to progress in this direction. 


Minimize number user/kernel crossings and data 
copying. In most practical uses of the OCF (especially 
in protocols like TLS or SSH), an application issues one 
or more crypto requests via /dev/crypto, followed by a 
write() or send() call to transmit the data. Similarly, a 
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read() or recv() call is followed by a number of requests 
to /dev/crypto. This implies considerable data copying 
to and from the kernel, and potentially unnecessary con- 
text switching back and forth. An alternative approach 
is to “link” some crypto context to a socket or file de- 
scriptor (when doing application-level file encryption), 
such that data sent or received on that file descriptor are 
processed appropriately by the kernel: for example, a 
TLS implementation might construct a data record and 
simply write() it to the socket (one data copy and ker- 
nel crossing), only to have the kernel pass it to the OCF 
for processing before actually passing it on to TCP for 
transmission. This requires some discipline by the appli- 
cation, which must set the state on the socket and only 
write() appropriately-formatted record, as well as some 
support in the kernel to decode incoming TLS or SSH 
frames for processing by the OCF before passing them 
on to the application. 


Another potential approach is to do “page sharing” of 
data buffers; when a request is given to /dev/crypto, 
the kernel removes the page from the process’s address 
space and maps it in its own. When the request is done, 
the kernel re-maps the page back to the process’s ad- 
dress space, avoiding all data copying. This works well 
as long as /dev/crypto remains a synchronous interface. 
If processes are allowed to have multiple pending re- 
quests, accesses to that page while it is being shared 
with the kernel must be caught and handled, similar to 
the way copy-on-write of memory pages is handled. An 
alternative is to block any process that tries to access 
such pinned-down pages until the crypto request is com- 
pleted. Obviously, pages that are shared between pro- 
cesses can cause similar problems even in the current 
mode of operation. Operations that cross page bound- 
aries also have to be dealt carefully. 


7 Conclusions 


We presented the OpenBSD Cryptographic Framework 
(OCF), a service virtualization layer implemented inside 
the kernel, that provides uniform access to cryptographic 
hardware accelerator cards by hiding card-specific de- 
tails behind a carefully designed API. Other kernel sub- 
systems and user-level processes can use the API with 
symmetric and asymmetric algorithms. The OCF offers 
several other features, such as load-balancing, session 
migration, and algorithm-chaining. 


Our performance evaluation demonstrated the OCF’s 
ability to utilize available accelerators to within 95% 
of their peak performance. This validates our decision 
to design for ease of use by applications and seamless 
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support for new accelerators, over a device-specific ap- 
proach which should be able to fully utilize that device’s 
capabilities. In addition, we demonstrated aggregate 
(across several concurrent applications) throughput for 
3DES encryption in excess of 800 Mbps. Furthermore, 
use of hardware accelerators can remove contention for 
the CPU and thus improve overall system responsiveness 
and performance for unrelated tasks. 


Our evaluation also allowed us to determine that the lim- 
iting factor for high-speed cryptography in modern sys- 
tems is data copying and the PCI bus. Furthermore, 
small data-buffers should be processed in software, free- 
ing hardware accelerators to handle larger requests that 
better amortize the system and PCI transaction costs. 
On the other hand, multi-threading results on increased 
utilization of the OCF, improving aggregate through- 
put. We made recommendations for future directions 
in architectural placement of cryptographic functional- 
ity, operating system provisions, and application design, 
and discussed several improvements and promising di- 
rections for future work. 
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Appendix A: OCF Kernel API 


e int32_t crypto_get_driverid(); 
int crypto_register(); 
int crypto_kregister(); 
int crypto_unregister(); 


Used by device drivers to register and unregister symmetric and asymmetric algorithm support with the OCF. 
e void crypto_done(); 
void crypto_kdone(); 


Called by device drivers on completion of a request (symmetric and asymmetric, respectively). 


© int crypto_newsession(); 


Called by consumers of cryptographic services (such as the IPsec stack) that wish to establish a new session with 
the framework. On success, the first argument will contain the Session Identifier (SID). The second argument 
contains all the necessary information for the driver to establish the session (keys, algorithms, offsets, etc. The 
third argument indicates whether only hardware acceleration is acceptable. 


© int crypto_freesession(); 


Called to disestablish a previously-established session. 


© int crypto_dispatch(); 


Called to process a request, encapsulated in its only argument. The various fields in that structure contain: 


— The SID. 
— The total length in bytes of the buffer to be processed, 
— The total length of the result, which for symmetric crypto operations will be the same as the input length. 


— The type of input buffer, as used in the kernel malloc() routine. This will be used if the framework needs 
to allocate a new buffer for the result (or for re-formatting the input). 


— The routine that the OCF should invoke upon completion of the request, whether successful or not. 


— The error type, if any errors were encountered. If the EAGAIN error code is returned, the SID has changed. 
The consumer should record the new SID and use it in all subsequent requests. In this case, the request 
may be re-submitted immediately. This mechanism is used by the framework to perform session migration 
(move a session from one driver to another, because of availability, performance, or other considerations). 

— A bitmask of flags associated with this request. Currently, the only flag defined is CRYPTO _F IMBUF, 
which indicates that the input buffer is an mbuf chain. 

— The input and output buffers. The input buffer may be an mbuf chain or a contiguous buffer (as identified 
by the flags). The output buffer will be of the same type. 

— A pointer to opaque data. This is passed through the crypto framework untouched and is intended for the 
invoking application’s use. 

- A linked list of operation descriptors, which indicate what operations should be applied, and in what 
sequence, to the input data. The descriptors indicate where each operation should start, the length of the 
data to be processed, where on the output buffer should the results be placed, the key material to be used, 
and various operation-specific flags (e.g., what Initialization Vector to use for CBC-mode encryption). 


e int crypto_kdispatch(); 
Similar to crypto_dispatch(), for public-key operations. 
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Abstract 


Often, increased security comes at the expense of user 
convenience, performance, or compatibility with other 
systems. The right level of security depends on specific 
site and user needs, which must be carefully balanced. 
We have designed and built a new cryptographic file 
system called NCryptfs with the primary goal of allow- 
ing users to tailor the level of security vs. convenience 
to fit their needs. Some of the features NCryptfs sup- 
ports include multiple concurrent ciphers and authenti- 
cation methods, separate per-user name spaces, ad-hoc 
groups, challenge-response authentication, and transpar- 
ent process suspension and resumption based on key va- 
lidity. Our Linux prototype works as a stackable file 
system and can be used to secure any file system. Per- 
formance evaluation of NCryptfs shows a minimal user- 
visible overhead. 


1 Introduction 


Securing data is more important than ever. As the In- 
ternet has become more pervasive, security attacks have 
grown. Widely-available studies report millions of dol- 
lars of lost revenues due to security breaches [19]. Such 
concerns have prompted regulation efforts for the health- 
care (HIPAA [26]) and financial services (GLBA [16]) 
industries, as well as commitments from software ven- 
dors to provide better security facilities. 

Yet, software to secure data files is not in wide use 
today. We believe one of the main reasons for this is 
that security software is not convenient to use: securing 
data files cannot be done easily and transparently. For 
security software to become universal, it has to balance 
several conflicting concerns: security, performance, and 
convenience. Whitten reported in 1999 that even expe- 
rienced computer users could not use PGP 5.0 in less 
than 90 minutes and that one-quarter of the test subjects 
accidentally revealed the secret they were supposed to 
protect [28]. Work on security software in recent years 
has often focused on increasing the level of security and 
on performance, as reported in a recent comprehensive 
survey of storage systems security [21]; not much con- 
sideration has been given to user convenience [28]. It is 
not surprising that in recent years, prominent researchers 
such as Hennessey and Pike have advocated that the re- 
search community begin tackling difficult problems such 
as software usability [8, 18]. 


We have designed and developed an encryption file 
system (NCryptfs) whose primary goal is to ensure data 
confidentiality, while balancing security, performance 
and convenience. NCryptfs is a security wrapper that 
binds to a directory that stores ciphertext data. The ci- 
phertext directory may be on any file system (e.g., EXT2 
or NFS). Through NCryptfs, a cleartext view is pre- 
sented via the standard UNIX file access API. We pro- 
vide convenience by allowing administrators and users 
to customize the behavior of NCryptfs, while picking 
sensible defaults. 

The threat models NCryptfs addresses include net- 
work sniffers, untrusted servers, and stolen machines. 
Normally, when exporting file systems over the network, 
cleartext data is sent over the network and the server 
must be trusted to keep the data confidential. When 
NCryptfs is deployed on the clients, only ciphertext file 
data is sent over the network, and the server does not 
have access to the cleartext data. Corporations and gov- 
ernments are storing more and more sensitive data on 
laptops, which are often stolen along with their valuable 
data. When NCryptfs is used, a stolen laptop will not 
reveal useful information to the thief. In both of these 
scenarios, NCryptfs attempts to restrict the information 
a compromised system reveals to an attacker to just the 
information that is actively being used. 

NCryptfs is a successor to our much simpler encryp- 
tion file system called Cryptfs [32]. Cryptfs was a proof- 
of-concept example of what useful features stackable 
file systems could offer. We used Cryptfs as a starting 
point and developed a comprehensive stackable crypto- 
graphic file system that offers new security and conve- 
nience features not available in Cryptfs. Both Cryptfs 
and NCryptfs were developed from our portable stack- 
able file system toolkit called FiST [30,33, 34]. Such 
stackable file systems can use any file system (e.g., 
EXT3, NFS, or CIFS) as the backing store for encrypted 
data. Some of the features that NCryptfs includes are: 


e Support for multiple users, multiple keys, multiple 
ciphers, and multiple authentication methods (in- 
cluding challenge-response authentication between 
user processes and the kernel). 

e Ad-hoc groups, allowing users to delegate “join” 
privileges to others, and for others to join or leave 
groups as needed. 

e Per-process and per-session keys, with hooks for 
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processes to be informed of certain activities in 
NCryptfs (e.g., a request to re-authenticate). 

e Key timeouts and revocation, which in addition to 
per-process keys allows us to suspend and resume 
processes based on key validity, as well as to add 
encryption transparently to unmodified programs 
that have already begun running. 


In developing NCryptfs on Linux, we also noticed that 
a secure file system cannot be easily built as a standalone 
file system (stackable or native). The reason is that 
important file system information is accessed by other 
kernel components without consulting the file system. 
For example, we enhanced the Linux directory cache 
(dcache) and inode cache (icache) so that all accesses 
to cached (possibly cleartext) objects are validated first 
through NCryptfs. Additionally, we enhanced Linux’s 
process management so that process destruction actions 
are coordinated with NCryptfs; the latter removes any 
related security info (e.g., keys and other objects) when 
a process or session terminates. 

Many past secure file systems often made arbitrary de- 
cisions along a security-performance axes, with minimal 
consideration for user convenience [21]. NCryptfs was 
carefully designed so as to allow many levels of security 
and still offer ease-of-use and high performance; when- 
ever possible, we allow administrators and users to select 
among several choices. Our performance benchmarks 
show NCryptfs’s overhead to be just 5% for normal user 
activities. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 surveys background work. Section 3 describes 
the design of our system. We discuss interesting imple- 
mentation aspects in Section 4. Section 5 presents an 
evaluation of our system. We conclude in Section 6. 


2 Background 


In this section we briefly describe other cryptographic 
file systems that provided the motivation for NCryptfs. 


SFS_ SES is an MSDOS device driver that encrypts an 
entire partition [6]. Once encrypted, the driver presents a 
decrypted view of the encrypted data. This provides the 
convenient abstraction of a file system, but relying on 
MSDOS is not secure because MSDOS provides none 
of the protection of a modern OS. 


CFS CES is a cryptographic file system that is imple- 
mented as a user-level NFS server [1]. It requires the 
user to create a directory on the local or remote file sys- 
tem to store encrypted data. The cipher and key are 
specified when the directory is first created. The CFS 
daemon is responsible for providing the owner access to 
the encrypted data via a special attach command. The 
daemon, after verifying the user ID and key, creates a 
directory in the mount point directory that acts as an un- 
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encrypted window to the user’s encrypted data. Once at- 
tached, the user accesses the attached directory like any 
other directory. CFS is a carefully designed, portable file 
system with a wide choice of built-in ciphers. Its main 
problem, however, is performance. Because it runs in 
user mode, it must perform many context switches and 
data copies between kernel and user space. 


TCFS TCFS is a cryptographic file system that is im- 
plemented as a modified kernel-mode NFS client. Since 
it is used in conjunction with an NFS server, TCFS 
works transparently with the remote file system, elimi- 
nating the need for specific attach and detach commands. 
To encrypt data, a user sets an encrypted attribute on di- 
rectories and files within the NFS mount point [2]. TCFS 
integrates with the UNIX authentication system in lieu 
of requiring separate passphrases. It uses a database in 
/etc/tcfspwdb to store encrypted user and group 
keys. Group access to encrypted resources is limited to 
a subset of the members of a given UNIX group, while 
allowing for a mechanism (called threshold secret shar- 
ing) for reconstructing a group key when a member of a 
group is no longer available. 

TCFS has several weaknesses that make it less than 
ideal for deployment. First, the reliance on login pass- 
words as user keys is not safe. Also, storing encryption 
keys on disk in a key database further reduces security. 
Finally, TCFS is available only on systems with Linux 
kernel 2.2.17 or earlier, limiting its availability. 


BestCrypt BestCrypt is a commercially available 
loopback device driver supporting many ciphers [10]. 
Such a loopback device driver creates a raw block device 
with a single file, called a container, as the backing store. 
This device can then be formatted with any file system or 
used as swap space. Each container has a single cipher 
key. The administrator creates, formats, and mounts the 
container as if it were a regular block device. BestCrypt 
is ideal for single user environments but unsuitable for 
multiuser systems. In a single-user workstation, the user 
controls the details of creating and using a container. In 
a multi-user environment, however, the user must give 
the encryption key to a potentially untrustworthy admin- 
istrator. Moreover, the ability to share containers among 
groups of users is limited, as BestCrypt gives different 
users equal rights to the same container. The Crypto- 
Graphic Disk driver is similar to BestCrypt, and other 
loop-device encryption systems, but it uses a native disk 
or partition as the backing-store [4]. 


Cryptfs Cryptfs [32] is the stackable, cryptographic 
file system that serves as the basis for this work. It was 
never designed to be a secure file system, but rather a 
proof-of-concept application of FiST [34]. It supports 
only one cipher and implements a limited key manage- 
ment scheme. 
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EFS_ EFS is the Encryption File System found in Mi- 
crosoft Windows, based on the NT kernel (Windows 
2000 and XP) [14]. It is an extension to NTFS and uti- 
lizes Windows authentication methods as well as Win- 
dows ACLs [15,21]. EFS encrypts files using a long- 
term key. Encryption keys are stored on the disk in a 
lockbox that is encrypted using the user’s login pass- 
word. This means that when users change their pass- 
word, the lockbox must be re-encrypted. If an admin- 
istrator changes the user’s password, then all encrypted 
files become unreadable. 


StegFS StegFS is a file system that employs steganog- 
raphy as well as encryption [13]. If adversaries inspect 
the system, then they only know that there is some hid- 
den data. They do not know the contents or extent of 
what is hidden. This is achieved via a modified EXT2 
kernel driver that keeps a separate block-allocation table 
per security level. It is not possible to determine how 
many security levels exist without the key to each secu- 
rity level. Data is replicated randomly throughout the 
disk to avoid loss of data when the disk is mounted with 
an unmodified EXT2 driver and random blocks may be 
overwritten. Although StegFS achieves plausible deni- 
ability of data’s existence, the performance degradation 
is a factor of 6-196, making it impractical for most ap- 
plications. 


3 Design 


NCryptfs’s primary design goals were to balance the of- 
ten conflicting concerns of security, convenience, and 
performance [21]. Our two most important goals were 
security and convenience: 


Security We ensure that the data stored using NCryptfs 
remains confidential, by using strong encryption 
to store data. We also modified the kernel to no- 
tify NCryptfs upon the death of a process and evict 
cleartext pages from the cache. 

Convenience If a system is not convenient then users 
will not use it, or will circumvent its functionality 
[28]. The inconvenience of current cryptographic 
systems contributes to their lack of widespread 
adoption. NCryptfs makes encryption transparent 
to the application: any existing application can 
make use of strong cryptography with no modifica- 
tions. We designed NCryptfs to be cipher agnostic, 
so it is not tied to any one cipher. 


We also want the performance of our system be as 
close as possible to a raw encryption operation as pos- 
sible. Our final design goal was portability, which we 
achieve through the use of stackable file systems [33]. 

In Section 3.1 we describe the players in our system. 
In Section 3.2 we describe our key management. In Sec- 
tion 3.3 we describe the concept of an attachment, which 


we use to provide much of the convenience associated 
with NCryptfs. In Section 3.4 we discuss ad-hoc groups. 
In Section 3.5 we discuss key revocation and timeouts. 
We describe system operation in Section 3.6. 


3.1 Players 


When designing any system, one of the most impor- 
tant questions is who are the players, or more simply 
who uses it. In NCryptfs we identified three groups of 
players: (1) the system administrator, (2) owners, and 
(3) readers and writers. We use the same taxonomy as 
Riedel, but add the system administrator [21]. 

System Administrator The system administrator 
originally mounts NCryptfs and must be able to en- 
force usage policies. The system administrator is trusted 
to properly install the NCryptfs kernel and user-space 
components. However, the system administrator is not 
trusted with encryption keys. 

Owners The owner is the user who controls the en- 
cryption key for the data. The owner receives permis- 
sions (see Section 3.3) from the system administrator 
and may delegate them to other users. 

Readers and Writers All other authorized users are 
either readers or writers. The only difference between 
an owner and a reader or writer is that the owner sup- 
plies the encryption key; all other readers and writers 
do not know the encryption key. An owner is implic- 
itly a reader or writer, depending on the permissions that 
the system administrator delegates. For the system to be 
convenient, readers and writers must be able to use en- 
cryption transparently. Authorized readers and writers 
must also be able to delegate permissions received from 
other authorized readers and writers. 

Any user who attempts to exceed their delegated per- 
missions is considered an adversary. 


3.2 Key Management 


The security of encrypted data is only as strong as the 
policy that is put in place to protect the keys. NCryptfs 
makes the assumption that the underlying storage media 
can be read and tampered with, so to ensure data con- 
fidentiality, it must be encrypted. Before the encrypted 
data is used, the owner must provide the key to NCryptfs 
(presently by entering a passphrase). Once the key is 
sent to kernel space, NCryptfs stores it in core memory. 
NCryptfs will use the encryption key on behalf of read- 
ers and writers, without revealing it to them. When cryp- 
tographic algorithms are used for authentication, authen- 
tication information is distinct from the encryption key. 
After the initial authentication takes place, the result is 
bound to a specified user, group, session, or process. 
NCryptfs uses a long-lived key to encrypt all data and 
file names written to disk. If we used a short-lived key, 
then whenever the key changed, all data would have to 
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be re-encrypted. To avoid this performance penalty, we 
use long-lived keys. NCryptfs uses the underlying file 
system to store ciphertext data, but all other data related 
to the encryption key is stored in pinned core memory 
that can not be swapped to disk. 

NCryptfs is cipher agnostic. It uses cipher modules 
that are treated as simple data transformations. The only 
requirement that NCryptfs makes of the cipher is that it 
must be able to encrypt an arbitrary length buffer into 
a buffer of the same size. Most widely-used ciphers 
are able to do this in Cipher Feedback Mode (CFB) 
[25]. CFB mode allows us to keep the size of encrypted 
files the same. Changing the size of files complicates 
stackable file systems and decreases performance [31]. 
Selecting an appropriate cipher allows the user to se- 
lect where they want to lie on the security-performance- 
convenience continuum. If the user is more concerned 
about performance, then a faster but less secure cipher 
may be chosen (e.g., one with a shorter key length). This 
also affects convenience: if the cipher is too slow then 
the user may not use encryption at all. 


3.3. Attachments 


We associate each encryption key with an attach. At- 
tachments, inspired by CFS, allow owners to have 
personal encrypted directories [1]. An attach is 
much like an entirely separate instance of a stack- 
able file system. Each attach has a correspond- 
ing directory entry within the NCryptfs mount point 
and stacks on a different lower-level directory. This 
relationship can be seen in Figure 1. There are 
three attachments: each attach is a directory entry 
within /mnt/ncryptfs and stacks on a separate 
lower directory. In this figure the three attaches are 
proj, mcm, and cpw—which stack on /proj/src, 
/home/mem/enc, and /home/cwright/mail, re- 
spectively. Encrypted files are stored within the direc- 
tories /proj/src, /home/mcm/enc, and /home/ 
cwright/mail. The plaintext view of these files 
is available through /mnt /ncryptfs/proj, /mnt/ 
neryptfs/mem and /mnt/ncryptfs/cpw, re- 
spectively. 

An attach can be thought of as a lightweight user- 
mode mount. Unlike a regular mount, an NCryptfs at- 
tach is not a dangerous operation that only superusers 
can perform safely. A mount may hide data by mount- 
ing on top of a non-empty directory, but an attach can not 
hide any data because NCryptfs does not allow any files 
or directories to be created in the root of the NCryptfs 
file system. A mount may introduce new, possibly dan- 
gerous data, such as devices or setuid programs, but 
NCryptfs only presents an unencrypted view of the ex- 
isting data in the system, without modifying metadata. 
Since an attachment does not hide data or introduce new 
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NCryptfs File System 


/mnt/neryptfs 


NFS File System 
/proj/src 


EXT2 File System 
/home/cwright/mail 


proj Authorized: 
Mike,Erez 








cpw — Charles /home/mem/enc 








Cleartext View Ciphertext View 


Figure 1; Attach Mode Mounts. This example shows 
three attachments. Each attach is a directory entry within 
/mnt/neryptfs. 


data, unlike a mount, it is a safe operation. 

There are compelling reasons to use an attach to 
achieve this behavior, rather than simply mounting 
NCryptfs multiple times. In general, only the superuser 
may mount a new file system. It is possible to allow a 
user to mount a specific file system with specific param- 
eters, but if we want to allow users to encrypt arbitrary 
data then this does not suffice, because /etc/fstab 
entries need to be created for each encrypted directory. 
Finally, most UNIX operating systems have a hard limit 
on the number of mounts that are allowed; or the OS uses 
per-mount data structures that do not scale well (e.g., 
linked lists). Using an attach permits the use of a spe- 
cific type of stackable enhancement for many lower di- 
rectories without running into hard limits or degrading 
system performance for other operations. NCryptfs uses 
the directory cache (dcache) to store attaches, because in 
Linux the deache organizes many entries efficiently. 

Attaches were originally designed for convenience. 
However, separating the name space for each encryption 
key also provides several other benefits in the context of 
stackable file systems. Foremost among these benefits is 
that the dcache can not handle two different views of an 
encrypted file system. For example, the situation where 
cpw has /mnt/neryptf£s/foo encrypted with one 
key, and user ezk has /mnt/ncryptfs/foo en- 
crypted with another key is possible without attaches— 
since £oo may encrypt to different ciphertexts with dif- 
ferent keys. Having two files with the same name causes 
their data to get intermixed within the dcache and page 
cache. Even if the data can not be read, knowing the ex- 
istence of a given file may provide valuable information 
to an attacker. The better way to allow multiple users to 
concurrently use a single cryptographic file system is to 
separate the name space. The only name space mixing 
using attach mode is the name of the attach (which must 
be unique). This means that NCryptfs has a completely 
separate name space for each set of encrypted files. 

Each attach has private data that is relevant only to 
that specific attachment. The per-attach data is made up 
of an encryption key, authorizations (access control en- 
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tries), and active sessions. These three data structures 
separate encryption, authorization, and active sessions. 
These three data structures model flexible and diverse 
policies including ad-hoc groups: 


Encryption Key This information is specific to the ci- 
pher for this attach. This data includes the encryption 
key and any information (such as initialization vectors) 
required to perform encryption. NCryptfs passes this 
data to each encryption or decryption operation, but has 
no knowledge about the contents of this data. The cipher 
is wholly responsible for its maintenance and interpreta- 
tion. This data is opaque to NCryptfs so that a multi- 
tude of ciphers can be used without any modifications to 
NCryptfs. 


Authorizations Each attach has one or more autho- 
rizations. An authorization gives an entity access to 
NCryptfs after the entity meets a certain authentication 
criteria. An entity may be a process, session, user, or 
group. The authentication criteria consists of a method 
(e.g., password) and data that is specific to this method 
(e.g., a salted hash of the password). 


Active Sessions Each attach also has one or more ac- 
tive sessions. An active session contains the description 
of an entity and the permissions granted to that entity. 
Note that NCryptfs active sessions are not necessarily 
the same as UNIX sessions (e.g., an active session can 
be bound to a user or process). Once an entity has au- 
thenticated according to the rules in an authorization, an 
active session is created. One authorization can map to 
multiple active sessions (e.g., a user authenticates in two 
sessions using a single authorization entry). Each ac- 
tive session corresponds to an authorization that exists 
or existed in the past. If an authorization is removed, 
the active sessions are allowed to remain (revocation is 
discussed in Section 3.5). 

To ensure maximum flexibility, NCryptfs uses fine- 
grained permissions. Each authorization and active ses- 
sion contains a bitmask of permissions. NCryptfs per- 
missions are the standard read, write, and execute bits 
that UNIX already defines plus an additional seven op- 
erations: 


e Detach allows removal of the attachment from 
NCryptfs. When users have completed their work, 
the detach operation ensures that all resources (in- 
cluding keys) are freed. 

e Add an Authorization allows users to delegate a 
subset of their permissions to new authorizations. 
By default, only the session that created the attach 
is authorized. This allows an owner to work with 
multiple sessions (e.g., using two different xterms) 
or to give other users permission to use the attach. 
Using a UNIX session identifier makes it more dif- 


ficult to hijack an authentication, whereas a UID 
can be easily changed using /bin/su. 

e List Authorizations allows users to verify and ex- 
amine which entities (users, sessions, processes, 
and groups) are authorized to use this attach. Sensi- 
tive information (such as the authentication criteria) 
is not returned. 

e Delete an Authorization allows users to remove an 
authorization from an attach. 

e Revoke an Active Session allows users to pre- 
vent a currently-authenticated user from access- 
ing NCryptfs. This can be combined with the 
authorization-deletion operation to prevent any fu- 
ture use of an attach. 

e List Active Sessions allows users to verify and ex- 
amine which users have authenticated to an attach. 

e Bypass VFS Permissions allows users to take on 
the identity of the file’s owner for files within the 
attach. This permission is required to implement 
ad-hoc groups, which allow the convenient sharing 
of encrypted data (see Section 3.4). 


3.3.1 Attach Access Control 


By default, any user is allowed to create an attachment 
with full permissions (except bypass VFS permissions). 
The system administrator can change this default policy 
by adding authorizations to the NCryptfs mount point. 
Each authorization allows a single entity to attach or au- 
thenticate to an attach. The main NCryptfs mount point 
has no active sessions, only authorizations. The mount 
point can not require authentication, because authentica- 
tion takes place through an ioctl. If the user has not 
already been granted permission, then the ioct1 will 
not be permitted. Once the attach or authentication takes 
place, the entity receives a subset of permissions in the 
authorization. Authorizations for the NCryptfs mount 
point require two additional permissions: 


e Attach allows a user to create an attach. 
e Authentication allows a user to authenticate to an 
attach. 


The system administrator can also limit the maximum 
numbers of attaches and the maximum and minimum 
key timeouts both on a global and on a per user basis. 


3.3.2 Attach Names 


There are three methods to generate attach names. First, 
when a user attaches, by default the user is allowed to 
choose the name for their attach. This allows a conve- 
nient name that the user can easily remember and type, 
but this name may reveal information about the contents 
and multiple users may want to use the same name (e.g., 
mail or src). 

In the second method, NCryptfs generates a name 
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based on the entity doing the attaching to prevent name 
space collisions between users. We do this by append- 
ing a one-letter prefix based on the entity type to the en- 
tity’s numeric identifier. For example, u500 represents 
UID 500, and u500s200 represents UID 500 with ses- 
sion ID 200. These names are easy to remember, but 
reveal who is doing the attach. This method is less con- 
venient than allowing users to chose their own names, 
and may not be unique since each entity can have multi- 
ple attaches (e.g., UID 500 may have several encrypted 
directories, all used in session ID 200). 


The third method is to randomly generate unique at- 
tach names. This allows a specific user to have mul- 
tiple generated attaches. This method has the added 
benefit that it enforces using names for attaches that 
do not reveal information about the attachments’ con- 
tents. NCryptfs guarantees randomly generated names 
that have no name space collisions. These names reveal 
no information about the contents, but are harder to re- 
member and type. This method is even less convenient 
to users, but guarantees unique names. 


3.4 Groups 


NCryptfs supports native UNIX groups like any other 
entity. A UNIX group has some disadvantages, primar- 
ily that a group needs to be setup by the system adminis- 
trator ahead of time. This means that users must contact 
the system administrator, and then wait for action to be 
taken. 


NCryptfs supports ad-hoc groups by simply adding 
authorizations for several individual users (or other en- 
tities). The problem with this approach is that each 
additional user must have permissions to modify the 
lower level objects, since NCryptfs by default respects 
the standard lower-level file system checks. If the per- 
missions on the lower level objects are relaxed, then 
new users can modify the files. However, without a 
corresponding UNIX group, it is difficult to give per- 
missions to precisely the subset of users that must have 
them. If the permissions are too relaxed, then rogue 
users can trivially destroy the data and cryptanalysis be- 
come easier—even without the system being compro- 
mised. 


NCryptfs’s bypass-VFS-permissions option solves 
this problem. The owner of the attach can delegate this 
permission (assuming root has given it to the owner). 
When this is enabled, NCryptfs performs all permis- 
sion checks independently of the lower-level file system. 
This allows NCryptfs to be used for a wider range of ap- 
plications. This feature is described in depth in Section 
4. When ACLs become common, they can be used in 
place of this mechanism [5, 9]. 
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3.5 Timeouts and Revocation 


Keys, authorizations, and active sessions all can have 
a timeout associated with them. When an object times 
out, NCryptfs executes a user-space program optionally 
specified at attach time. For example, the user may spec- 
ify an application that ties into a graphical desktop envi- 
ronment to prompt for the user’s passphrase. 

NCryptfs takes one of four actions when a timed-out 
object is referenced: 


e All further file system operations fail with “permis- 
sion denied.” This policy is strict and secure, but it 
is inconvenient. 

e Opening a file fails, but already open files continue 
to function. This is useful because it allows existing 
work to complete. 

e Files that are already open continue to function, but 
when a user attempts to open a new file, the pro- 
cess is put to sleep until the operation can succeed 
(e.g., the user re-authenticates). This also allows 
old work to complete, but no operations will imme- 
diately fail, so users do not need to sort out as many 
partial completions and errors. 

e All operations cause the process to be put to sleep 
until the operation can succeed: open, read, write, 
etc. block until re-authentication. This prevents 
even open files from being accessed until the user 
re-authenticates, and is convenient because no op- 
eration will fail until the user has had a chance to 
re-enter the passphrase. This is similar to the au- 
thentication timeout employed in Zero-Interaction 
Authentication [3]. 


After the user re-authenticates, blocked processes 
wake up (or successfully complete operations). If the 
system is configured to cause all operations to fail or 
cause all processes to go to sleep, the key timeout deletes 
the key from memory. If existing files are permitted to 
continue functioning, then the key must remain in mem- 
ory, but NCryptfs prevents new files from accessing it. 

An authorization timeout prevents new users from au- 
thenticating with that authorization, but active sessions 
may continue to use the attach. This can be used to cre- 
ate login windows, such that all logins must take place 
between 9:00AM and 10:30AM. 

An NCryptfs kernel thread wakes up sleeping pro- 
cesses after a user-specified duration. The function 
that caused NCryptfs to put the process to sleep returns 
an error. This prevents processes from waiting indef- 
initely for an event that may never occur (e.g., a re- 
authentication). 

Active sessions can be revoked. A timeout is a special 
case of a revocation because it is a scheduled revocation, 
so an active session revocation has the same behavior 
as an active session timeout with one key difference. If 
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an active session times out, then it may be indefinitely 
extended by re-authenticating even if the corresponding 
authorization was removed. When an active session is 
revoked, it may not be re-enabled. If manual interven- 
tion was taken by the owner to prevent a user from ac- 
cessing NCryptfs, then we can not safely allow the user 
to undo that operation. 


3.6 System Operation 


In this section we describe a typical scenario for 
NCryptfs usage. The end product of the following ex- 
ample is the structure seen in Figure 1. We show the 
steps that lead up to the attach structure that is in place. 

First, the system administrator mounts NCryptfs on 
/mnt/nerypt£s, then adds authorizations for Mike, 
Erez, and Charles. User Erez has full permissions in- 
cluding bypass VFS permissions, and other users have 
full permissions except bypass-VFS-permissions. No 
data is encrypted just yet. The mount point only con- 
tains the “.” and“. .” directory entries. 

Next, Charles, Mike, and Erez create attaches. For 
example, Charles runs the command “nc_attach 
-c blowfish /mnt/ncryptfs cpw /home/ 
cwright/mail”. Then, nc_attach prompts for a 
key. The key may be entered as a hexadecimal or ASCII 
string. An encryption key is then derived from this string 
using PKCS#5 PBKDF2 [23]. The key is passed to 
the Blowfish cipher module [25]. After this command 
is completed, /mmt /ncryptfs/cpw presents a de- 
crypted view of the files in /home/cwright/mail. 
In this situation, Charles may access the encrypted files 
and he has full permissions. The mapping between mcm 
and /home/mcm/enc is created in the same manner. 

Erez performs the same operation to map /mnt/ 
neryptfs/proj to /proj/src. Erez wants to give 
Mike the ability to read files in this attach as well. Mike 
and Erez share no UNIX group among themselves, but 
Erez has the ability to bypass VFS permissions. Erez 
adds an authorization for Mike with the bypass-VFS- 
permissions option enabled. To create this authoriza- 
tion, Erez specifies several options aside from the per- 
missions. The first, required setting, is the authoriza- 
tion criteria. In this example password authentication 
was chosen. A salted MDS hash of the passphrase is 
passed to the kernel when creating a password autho- 
tization [22]. Using a salted MDS hash allows Mike to 
choose his passphrase without revealing it to Erez, and 
Erez can store it in a configuration file without the orig- 
inal passphrase being revealed. Additionally, Erez may 
authorize any session that Mike opens, but to use the 
attach from a session, Mike needs to be authenticated 
in that particular session. This ties an active session to 
a specific virtual terminal, to make hijacking the active 
session more difficult. 


Finally, Erez can specify timeouts for the authoriza- 
tion that he is creating. In this example, we chose an au- 
thorization timeout of six hours, an active session time- 
out of one hour, and an inactivity timeout of fifteen min- 
utes. This means that Mike can authenticate to the attach 
within the next six hours; once authenticated, he can use 
the attach for one hour without re-authenticating; and if 
he does not use the encrypted files for more than fifteen 
minutes, he must re-authenticate. After a timeout, all of 
Mike’s processes go to sleep until Mike re-authenticates. 
This shrinks the window in which the encryption key 
may be used. 

To use the attach that Erez has created, Mike runs 
nc_auth /mnt/ncryptfs proj, and nc_auth 
prompts him for a passphrase. If Mike is successful, then 
he may use the files in /mnt /ncryptfs/proj. Mike 
starts a large compile, which lasts for more than an hour. 
After an hour, the active session timeout is triggered. 
Mike has configured a user-space hook for his timeout; 
this hook loads a small X11 program which prompts him 
for his passphrase, and re-authenticates to NCryptfs. Af- 
ter Mike successfully enters his passphrase, his compile 
resumes. If Mike is unable to enter the passphrase, then 
after a configurable amount of time the compile fails 
with a “permission denied” message. 


4 Implementation 


We implemented a prototype of NCryptfs on Linux 
2.4.18 using FiST, a language for stackable file systems, 
as a starting point [33]. Although much of NCryptfs was 
implemented as a standalone stackable file system, we 
needed to modify some parts of the kernel to increase 
the security of NCryptfs. Using stackable mechanisms 
allows us to create new file systems without changes to 
the rest of the OS. However, Linux is not sufficiently 
flexible to allow the creation of completely independent 
secure file systems. Although this reduces portability 
as compared to a standalone stackable file system, the 
increased security is worth this trade off. We have de- 
signed these features in a way that NCryptfs can be used 
without them (at the cost of reduced security). In this 
section, we discuss four interesting aspects of our im- 
plementation: on-exit callbacks for tasks, cache clean- 
ing, the imperfect stacking characteristics of permission 
handling in Linux, and our use of cryptography. 


On-exit callbacks Linux does not provide a way for 
kernel components to register interest in the death of a 
process. We extended the Linux kernel to allow an ar- 
bitrary number of private data fields and corresponding 
callback functions to be added to the per-process data 
structure, struct task. When a process exits, the 
kernel first executes any callback functions before de- 
stroying the task object. NCryptfs uses such callbacks 
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in two ways. First, when processes die, we immedi- 
ately remove any active sessions that are no longer valid 
(e.g., if the last process in a session dies, we remove the 
NCryptfs active session). The alternative to on-exit call- 
backs would have been to use a separate kernel thread to 
perform periodic garbage collection, but that leaves se- 
curity data vulnerable for an unacceptably long window. 
If an authenticated process terminates and the active ses- 
sion remains valid, then an attacker can quickly create 
many processes to hijack the active session entry. Us- 
ing the on-exit call back, the information is invalidated 
before the process ID can be reused. Also with on-exit 
callbacks we release memory resources as soon as they 
are no longer needed. 


The second use for private per-process data is 
in NCryptfs’s challenge-response authentication ioctl, 
which proceeds as follows. First, the user process runs 
an ioctl to request a challenge. We generate a random 
challenge, store it as task-private data, and then send 
the challenge’s size back to the user. Second, the user 
allocates a buffer and calls the ioctl again. This time 
the kernel actually returns the challenge data. The user 
performs some function on the data (e.g., HMAC-MDS5 
[12]), that requires some piece of secret knowledge to 
transform the data. Finally, the user program calls the 
ioctl a third time with the response. If the response 
matches what the kernel expects, then the user is authen- 
ticated. Using the task private data sets up a transaction 
between the kernel and a task. Even though there are 
several ioctls in this authentication sequence, it is no dif- 
ferent than if a process had authenticated itself using a 
single ioctl. The challenge and its size are not useful 
to an attacker, since the challenge can only be used for 
a single authentication attempt. Only the last ioctl call 
modifies the state of the task. Finally, if an authentica- 
tion is aborted, then the challenge is discarded on pro- 
cess termination. 


Cache Cleaning Cleartext pages normally exist in the 
page cache. Unused file data and metadata may re- 
main in the dcache and icache, respectively. If a sys- 
tem is compromised, then this data is vulnerable to at- 
tack. For example, an attacker can examine memory 
(through /dev/kmem or by loading a module). To limit 
this exposure, NCryptfs evicts cleartext pages from the 
page cache, periodically and on detach. Unused den- 
tries and inodes are also evicted from the dcache and 
icache, respectively. For added security at the expense 
of performance, NCryptfs can purge cleartext data from 
caches more often. In this situation, the decryption ex- 
pense is incurred for each file system operation, but I/O 
time is not increased if the ciphertext pages (e.g., EXT2 
pages) are already in the cache. Zero-Interaction Au- 
thentication (ZIA), another encryption file system based 
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on Cryptfs, takes the approach of encrypting all pages 
when an authentication expires [3]. This is less effi- 
cient than the NCryptfs method, because ZIA will also 
maintain copies of pages in the lower-level file system. 
ZIA requires the initial encryption of pages, and will use 
memory for these encrypted pages. 


Bypassing VFS Permissions When intercepting per- 
missions checks, it is trivial to implement a policy 
that is more restrictive than the underlying file sys- 
tem’s normal UNIX mode-bit checks. To support ad-hoc 
groups without changing lower-level file systems, how- 
ever, NCryptfs needed to completely ignore the lower- 
level file system’s mode bits so that NCryptfs could im- 
plement its own authentication checks and yet appear to 
access the lower-level files as their owner. 

The flow of an NCryptfs operation that must bypass 
VFS permissions (e.g., unlink) is as follows: 
sys_unlink { 

vfs_unlink { 

call nc_permission() 
if not permitted: return error 
nc_unlink { 
call nc_perm_preop() 
vfs_unlink { 
call ext2_permission() 
if not permitted: return error 
call ext2_unlink() 


/* system call service routine */ 
/* VFS method */ 


/* NCryptfs method */ 
/* code we added */ 
/* VFS method */ 


/* EXT2 method */ 

/* end of inner vfs_unlink */ 
call nc_perm_fixup() /* code we added */ 

} /* end of nc-unlink */ 

} /* end of outer vfs_unlink */ 

} /* end of sys_unlink */ 


The VFS operation (e.g., vfs-unlink) checks 
the permission using the nc_permission func- 
tion. If the permission check succeeds, the corre- 
sponding NCryptfs-specific operation is called (e.g., 
nc_unlink). NCryptfs locates the lower-level object 
and again calls the VFS operation. The VFS operation 
checks permissions for the lower-level inode before call- 
ing the lower-level operation. This control flow means 
that we can not actually intercept the lower-level per- 
mission call. Instead, we change current->fsuid 
to the owner of the lower-level object before the op- 
eration is performed and restore it afterward, which is 
done in nc_perm_preop and nc_perm_fixup, re- 
spectively. We change only the permissions of the cur- 
rent task, and the process can not perform any additional 
operations until we restore the current->fsuid and 
return from the NCryptfs function. This ensures that 
only one lower file system operation can be performed 
between nc_perm_preop and nc_perm_fixup. 

Linux 2.6 will have Linux Security Modules (LSMs) 
that allow the interception of many security operations 
[29]. Unfortunately, the LSM framework is not suf- 
ficient to bypass lower-level permissions either. Their 
VFS calls the file-system—specific permission operation 
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first. The LSM permissions operation is called only if 
the file-system-specific operation succeeds. The LSM 
operation can allow or deny access only to objects that 
the file system has already permitted. A better solution 
is to consult the file-system—specific permission opera- 
tion. This result should be passed to the LSM module 
which can make the final decision, possibly based on the 
file-system-specific result. 


Cryptography To ensure data confidentiality, 
NCryptfs uses strong cryptography algorithms (e.g., 
Blowfish or AES in CFB mode). File data and file 
names are handled in two different ways. 

Data is encrypted one page at a time, using an initial- 
ization vector (IV) specified along with the encryption 
key XORed with the inode number and page number. 
For security, ideally the entire file would be encrypted 
at once, but then random access would be prohibitively 
expensive; to access the nth byte of data, n bytes would 
need to be decrypted, and any write would require re- 
encryption of the entire file. For optimal performance, 
each byte would be encrypted individually, but without 
data interdependence, encryption becomes significantly 
less secure [24]. 

File names are encrypted with the IV xORed with the 
inode number of the directory, but the output may con- 
tain characters that are not valid UNIX pathnames (i.e., 
/ and NULL). To rectify this problem, the result is base- 
64 encoded before being passed to the lower-level file 
system. This reduces the maximum path length by 25%. 
A checksum is stored at the beginning of the encrypted 
file name for two reasons. First, if a file name is not 
encrypted with the correct key, then this checksum will 
prevent it from appearing in NCryptfs. Second, since 
CFB mode is used, if two files have a common prefix, 
then they will have a common encrypted prefix. Since it 
is unlikely that these two files will have the same check- 
sum, prefixing their names with the checksum will pre- 
vent them from having the same prefix in the ciphertext. 
Finally, the directory entries “.” and “‘. .” are not en- 
crypted to preserve the directory structure on the lower- 
level file system. 


5 Evaluation 


We developed a prototype of NCryptfs in Linux 2.4.18. 
We compare it with CFS, TCFS, and BestCrypt. We 
chose these three different systems because they repre- 
sent a cross section of techniques: 


e CFS is a localhost NFS server, and among the first 
widely-used cryptographic file systems. 

e TCFS is an NFS client that implements crypto- 
graphic functionality including data integrity assur- 
ance. 


e BestCrypt is an encrypted loopback device driver. 
BestCrypt is a commercial product. 
e NCryptfs is our stackable file system. 


We begin by describing the various features, security, 
and convenience aspects of each system in Section 5.1. 
We compare their performance in Section 5.2. 


5.1 Feature Comparison 


In this section we present a comparison of the different 
functionality implemented by CFS, TCFS, BestCrypt, 
Cryptfs (the predecessor to NCryptfs), and NCryptfs. 
We identified the following metrics, which we summa- 
rized in Table 1: 


1. No keys stored on disk: If keys are stored per- 
sistently, then encryption adds little security. All 
of the systems we compared, except TCFS, do not 
store keys on disk. TCFS stores each user’s key in a 
database encrypted using the user’s login password. 
Login passwords are restricted to eight characters, 
must contain only printable characters, and are of- 
ten used and thus may be inadvertently exposed in 
cleartext. If separate passwords were used, then 
this would not be a weakness in TCFS. 

2. Keys protected from swap devices: If memory 
becomes scarce, memory that could contain keys 
may be swapped. NCryptfs prevents this by pin- 
ning keys in physical memory, but cleartext pro- 
cess data can still be written to swap. An encrypted 
swap partition can prevent all sensitive data (and 
non-sensitive data) from being written to persistent 
media in the clear [20]. BestCrypt can encrypt an 
entire swap device to prevent data from leaking. 

3. Reveals no directory structure information: 
CFS, TCFS, and NCryptfs reveal the number of 
files and their structure as well as inode meta-data 
information. BestCrypt uses a single file for an en- 
tire encrypted file system so it does not reveal this 
information. 

4. Multiple Concurrent Users: CFS and NCryptfs 
allow users to create their own personal attach- 
ments. NCryptfs additionally allows multiple users 
to use a single attachment, with distinct permis- 
sions. TCFS allows multiple users to use a common 
name space with different keys. BestCrypt allows 
different users to use the same container with dif- 
ferent passwords, but with the same permissions. 

5. Users do not need root intervention: After an ini- 
tial setup, users do not need root intervention to cre- 
ate new sets of encrypted data in CFS or NCryptfs. 
In TCFS, the system administrator must run tc£- 
sadduser for each user who needs TCFS access. 
In BestCrypt and Cryptfs, root must allow each en- 
crypted directory to be mounted. 
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Feature CFS TCFS BestCrypt | Cryptfs | NCryptfs 
1 | No keys stored on disk v e v Vv ‘4 
2 | Keys protected from swap devices ve v 
3 | Reveals no directory structure i= v 
4 | Multiple concurrent users v le ‘4 v ¥ 
5 | Users do not need root intervention v v 
6 | Multiple ciphers Vv Vv = v v 
7 | Automatic cipher loading v ¥ 
8 | Separate permissions per user v 
9 | Group support — UNIX GID v v 
10 | Group support — ad-hoc ¥Y 
11 | Challenge-response authentication ¥Y 
12 | Data integrity assurance v 
13 ef Per-file encryption flag ¥ [ 
14 | Threshold secret sharing ¥Y 
15 | Key timeouts v - if v 
16 | User-space timeout callback 4 
17 | Process sleep/wakeup on key timeout ¥ 
18 | Implementation technique NFS server | NFS client | loop device | stackable | stackable 
| 19 | No. of systems available any UNIX 3¢ 2 3 1 
20 | Additional Blowfish LOC (Lines Of 33 109 99 0 76 
Code, excludes cipher eal 
21 | Total core LOC 5258 14731 3526 4943 6537 

















Table 1: Feature comparison. A check mark indicates that the feature is supported, otherwise it is not. 
°TCFS stores on disk keys encrypted with login passwords. 
’BestCrypt can encrypt the entire swap device. 

©CFS supports multiple users, but is single threaded. 


4TCFS provides cipher modules and data integrity assurance only on Linux. 


©NCryptfs is based on the FiST templates, which are available on three systems. 


10. 


Tt. 


12. 


13. 


Multiple Ciphers: CFS, TCFS, BestCrypt, and 
NCryptfs support this. 

Automatic cipher loading: TCFS and NCryptfs 
support this feature. In CFS, all ciphers are stat- 
ically compiled into cfsd. BestCrypt loads all 
available ciphers, whether they are used or not. 
Separate permissions per user: When using 
groups, NCryptfs allows each member to have 
individually-defined permissions (e.g., read, write, 
or detach). Other systems treat all users the same 
as each other. 

Group support — UNIX GID: TCFS and NCryptfs 


support UNIX groups. 

Group support — ad-hoc: Only supported in 
NCryptfs. 

Challenge-response authentication: Only sup- 
ported in NCryptfs. 


Data integrity assurance: TCFS detects modifica- 
tions to the ciphertext. If data is modified on the 
underlying file system, then CFS, NCryptfs, and 
BestCrypt do not detect this. 

Per-file encryption flag: TCFS allows users to 
specify whether data is encrypted on a per-file ba- 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


sis. This may confuse users, since not all files 
within TCFS are be encrypted. 

Threshold secret sharing: TCFS allows a group 
key to be split into n pieces. If m of these n mem- 
bers of the group insert their key into TCFS, then 
the full key can be reconstructed. 

Key timeouts: CFS can automatically detach an 
attach after a certain period of time. NCryptfs can 
time out keys, active sessions, and authorizations. 
User-space timeout callback: NCryptfs can op- 
tionally execute a user-space program on timeouts. 


. Process sleep/wakeup on key timeout: NCryptfs 


has four types of possible behavior on timeouts: all 
operations fail, new files operations fail, all opera- 
tions put the calling process to sleep, or operations 
on new files put the calling process to sleep. 

Implementation technique: CFS is a user-space 
localhost NFS server that works with standard NFS 
clients. Running in user-space decreases perfor- 
mance, but increases portability. TCFS is a kernel- 
space NFS client that works with any NFS server. 
BestCrypt is a kernel loopback device driver. This 
means that it has lower overhead than other sys- 
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tems. Cryptfs and NCryptfs are stackable file sys- 
tems that run in kernel space. Since stackable file 
systems run in kernel space, they have better perfor- 
mance than user-space file systems, and are easier 
to develop than disk or network-based file systems. 

19. Number of systems available: CFS can run on 
any UNIX system. TCFS runs on Linux, Open- 

’ BSD, and NetBSD, but is only feature complete 
on Linux. BestCrypt runs on Linux and Windows. 
Cryptfs runs on Linux, FreeBSD, and Solaris. The 
NCryptfs prototype runs on Linux, but is based on 
the FiST templates, which run on Linux, FreeBSD, 
and Solaris. 

20. Additional Blowfish Lines Of Code (LOC): The 
total number of lines of code needed to interface 
with an existing cipher is a good metric for how 
difficult it is to add additional ciphers. To inter- 
face with Blowfish, CFS, TCFS, BestCrypt, and 
NCryptfs use small wrappers. Cryptfs hard-codes 
the calls to Blowfish. 

21. Total core LOC: The number of LOC in the file 
system is a good measure of maintainability, com- 
plexity, and the amount of initial effort to write the 
system. CFS, Cryptfs, and NCryptfs have roughly 
the same number of LOC. TCFS re-implements an 
NFS client and is more than twice the size of any 
other system. BestCrypt has the smallest imple- 
mentation, which is to be expected because it is a 
loopback device driver, not a file system. 


NCryptfs supports a rich feature set that allows system 
administrators and users to tailor it to their site-specific 
security, performance, and convenience needs. 


5.2 Performance Comparison 


We compared the performance of CFS, TCFS, Best- 
Crypt, and NCryptfs. We ran all benchmarks on a 
1.7GHz Pentium 4 machine with 128MB of RAM. All 
experiments were located on a 30GB 7200 RPM West- 
ern Digital Caviar IDE disk formatted with EXT2. The 
machine was installed with Red Hat Linux 7.3. For CFS, 
BestCrypt, and NCryptfs, we ran a vanilla 2.4.18 kernel. 
For TCFS, we used the most recent supported kernel, 
2.2.17, with the TCFS patch applied. To ensure cold 
cache, we unmounted the file systems where the exper- 
iments took place between each test. All other executa- 
bles and libraries (e.g., compilers) were located on the 
root file system. We ran all tests several times, and our 
computed standard deviations were less than 5%. We 
chose Blowfish with a 128 bit key for our cipher, since 
it is widely available and performs well in software. We 
recorded elapsed, system, and user times for all tests. 


5.2.1 Configurations 


We used the following ten configurations: 


e EXT2-24 A vanilla EXT2 running on the 2.4.18 
kernel. It serves as a baseline for performance of 
other configurations. 

e EXT2-22 A vanilla EXT2 running on the 2.2.17- 
tefs kernel. It serves as a baseline for TCFS perfor- 
mance. 

© CFS-NULL CFS using the identity cipher (this 

copies data with no modification). This demon- 

strates the overhead of the file system without cryp- 
tographic operations. 

TCFS-NULL TCFS using the identity cipher. 

BC-NULL BestCrypt using the identity cipher. 

NC-NULL NCryptfs using the identity cipher 

CFS-BF CFS using the Blowfish cipher. This 

demonstrates the overhead of CFS including cryp- 

tography. 

e TCFS-BF TCFS using the Blowfish cipher. TCFS 
is designed to generate several keys per file. How- 
ever, due to a memory leak we discovered in TCFS, 
we were forced to use a single key for all encryp- 
tion operations. This means that the overhead intro- 
duced by TCFS will be underrepresented because 
initializing a Blowfish key is an expensive oper- 
ation, which uses 4168 bytes of memory and re- 
quires 521 iterations of Blowfish encryption [25]. 

e BC-BF BestCrypt using the Blowfish cipher. 

e NC-BF NCryptfs using the Blowfish cipher. 


5.2.2, Workloads 


We tested our configurations using two workloads: one 
CPU-intensive and another that is I/O intensive. 

The first workload was a build of Am-utils [17]. We 
used Am-utils 6.0.7: it contains over 50,000 lines of C 
code in 425 files. The build process begins by running 
several hundred small configuration tests to detect sys- 
tem features. It then builds a shared library, ten bina- 
ries, four scripts, and documentation: a total of 265 addi- 
tional files. The Am-utils compile contains a fair mix of 
file system operations; it is CPU intensive and performs 
many meta-data operations during the conf igure pro- 
cess. This workload demonstrates what type of perfor- 
mance impact a user may see while using NCryptfs. 

The second workload we chose was Postmark [11]. 
We configured Postmark to create 20,000 files and per- 
form 100,000 transactions in ten directories. This bench- 
mark uses little CPU, but is I/O intensive. Postmark fo- 
cuses on stressing the file system by performing a se- 
ries of file system operations such as directory lookups, 
creations, and deletions on small files. A large number 
of small files is common in electronic mail and news 
servers where multiple users are randomly modifying 
small files. We chose the above parameters for the num- 
ber of files and transactions as they are typically used 
and recommended for file system benchmarks [11,27]. 
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5.2.3 Am-utils Results 


The elapsed time overhead for Am-utils is shown in Fig- 
ure 2 and the first two rows of Table 2. This shows 
that CFS and TCFS performance suffer from using the 
network stack. TCFS performance additionally suffers 
from data integrity checks. BestCrypt uses a kernel 
thread to perform all encryptions, so cryptographic op- 
erations may continue after the termination of the instru- 
mented process. This helps to improve perceived perfor- 
mance, which we further explore later in Section 5.2.4. 
NCryptfs only minimally impacts performance. 





Elapsed Time (seconds) 


Figure 2: Am-utils build elapsed time. Each bar represents an 
EXT2 configuration, a NULL configuration, and an encrypting 
configuration. 




























| Configuration | crs | ters [ Bc [ NC 
| Elapsed Time-NULL | 5.7 | 16.9 | 1.5 | 2.2 
Elapsed Time — BF 84] 284] 1.7] 45 
System Time — NULL 50.3 | 0.7 | 4.6 
| System Time — BF 93.7 | 1.8 | 17.0 








Table 2: Am-utils percentage overheads over EXT2 
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Figure 3: Am-utils build system time. Each bar represents an 
EXT2 configuration, a NULL configuration, and an encrypting 
configuration. 
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The system time used by a process demonstrates how 
much CPU was used by the additional file system over- 
head and encryption. These results can be seen in Figure 
3 and the last two rows of Table 2. CFS has a user-space 
process, cf£sd, which performs all encryption. Best- 
Crypt has a kernel-space thread that performs encryp- 
tion. We added the time used by these processes into the 
system time to represent the total time used on behalf of 
the process. TCFS makes use of kn£sd, but as this can 
be on a remote server we do not include its overhead. 
These results show that the overhead for CFS and TCFS 
is quite large compared to BestCrypt and NCryptfs. This 
was expected because of the added network overhead. 
BestCrypt has a simpler interface and hence a smaller 
overhead than NCryptfs. 

The user times for all tests were within 2% of the 
EXT2 configuration. This is expected as the encryption 
happens outside of the process in all of these systems. 


5.2.4 Postmark Results 


The elapsed time overheads for Postmark are shown in 
Figure 4 and the first two rows of Table 3. This shows 
that for I/O-intensive operations, all of the cryptographic 
file systems we tested have a non-negligible impact on 
system performance. Increasing security often affects 
performance, so these results were consistent with our 
expectations. The results for CFS and TCFS show a 
larger performance overhead than for Am-utils, but the 
overhead of user-space data copies and the NFS proto- 
col explain this. BestCrypt performed significantly bet- 
ter in the Am-utils test than in the Postmark test; this 
is because BestCrypt uses a single kernel thread for en- 
cryption that often disables interrupts. The I/O inten- 
sive nature of the Postmark test exposes this behavior. 
Other elapsed times did not significantly increase when 
encryption was used. 
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Figure 4: Postmark elapsed time. Each bar represents an 
EXT2 configuration, a NULL configuration, and an encrypting 
configuration. 
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Configuration CFS | TCFS | BC | NC 
Elapsed Time — NULL 119 106 | 101 | 56 
Elapsed Time — BF 123 106 | 127 | 59 
System Time — NULL 553 50} 95 51 
System Time — BF 821 118 | 280 | 156 





Table 3: Postmark percentage overheads over EXT2 
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Figure 5: Postmark system time. Each bar represents an 
EXT2 configuration, a NULL configuration, and an encrypt- 
ing configuration. 


Figure 5 and the last two rows of Table 3 shows sys- 
tem time in the same manner as described in Section 
5.2.3. CFS has the worst performance degradation over 
EXT2, caused by the excessive number of data copies 
from user-space to kernel-space and within the network 
stack. TCFS also suffers from data-copy overheads in 
the network stack. BestCrypt and NCryptfs both have 
smaller overheads than CFS and TCFS. 


6 Conclusions 


Our main contribution is in designing and building a 
cryptographic file system that for the first time, to our 
best knowledge, was developed with the express goal of 
balancing all of these four conflicting aspects: security, 
performance, convenience, and portability. 

We achieved high security by including support for 
many ciphers and authentication methods, addressing 
vulnerabilities in OS caches and the task manager, sepa- 
rate OS name spaces, separate encryption from authen- 
tication keys, session-based and process-based encryp- 
tion, reduced user need for superuser privileges, and key 
timeouts that are transparent to processes. 

We achieved high performance by designing 
NCryptfs to run in the kernel. Our performance bench- 
marks show a small 5% overhead for normal system 
Operation. 

We achieved ease of use by allowing administrators 
and users alike to tailor the levels of security, perfor- 
mance, and convenience to their needs: by providing 


encryption and authentication that is transparent to users 
and processes; by allowing users to quickly attach and 
detach from NCryptfs; by supporting ad-hoc encryption 
groups for shared yet secure collaboration; and by auto- 
matic loading of ciphers and authentication modules. 


Lastly, we achieved high portability by building 
NCryptfs as a stackable file system. This allows users 
to use any file system as the backing store for encrypted 
data, and helps to reduce the development and porting 
effort of NCryptfs to other systems. Although our first 
prototype works in Linux alone, we developed NCryptfs 
using the FiST stackable templates system, which also 
supports Solaris and FreeBSD [34]. 


6.1 Future Work 


In the immediate future, we plan to integrate a lockbox 
mode and cryptographic checksumming into NCryptfs. 
One possible method to achieve integrity assurance is to 
store block-by-block checksums of the file in a separate 
checksum file. This technique is similar to using index 
files in size-changing file systems [31]. We will also in- 
vestigate the best way to store a unique IV along with 
each file, so that NCryptfs does not rely on the inode 
number of files. 


Currently, a stackable file system can change lower- 
level file system data independently from upper-level 
data. Data on multiple levels must be associated within 
OS caches to present a coherent system view. We plan 
to modify the VFS caches to associate each upper level 
cache object (dentry, inode, and page) with its lower 
level object [7]. 


Presently, NCryptfs exposes the owner and other in- 
ode meta-data of a file. We cannot remove all of this 
structure without making incompatible changes to the 
lower-level file system. We can perturb some data, such 
as adding padding to the file’s name or storing owner- 
ship information outside of the lower-level inode. These 
operations may complicate backup and restore. We also 
expect this to decrease system performance. 
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Abstract 


Buffer overflow attack is the most common and ar- 
guably the most dangerous attack method used in Inter- 
net security breach incidents reported in the public lit- 
erature. Various solutions have been developed to ad- 
dress the buffer overflow vulnerability problem in. both 
research and commercial communities. Almost all the 
solutions that provide adequate protection against buffer 
overflow attacks are implemented as compiler exten- 
sions and hence require the source code of the pro- 
grams being protected to be available so that they can 
be re-compiled. While this requirement is reasonable in 
many cases, there are scenarios in which it is not fea- 
sible, e.g., legacy applications that are purchased from 
an outside vendor. The work reported in this paper ex- 
plores application of static binary translation to protect 
Internet software from buffer overflow attacks. Specif- 
ically, we use a binary rewriting approach to augment 
existing Win32/Intel Portable Executable (PE) binary 
programs with a return address defense (RAD) mech- 
anism [1], which protects the integrity of the return ad- 
dress on the stack with a redundant copy. This paper 
presents the disassembly and instrumentation issues in- 
volved in static binary translation, how our tool achieves 
satisfactory disassembly precision in the presence of in- 
direct branches, position-independent code sequences, 
hand crafted assembly code and arbitrary code/data mix- 
ing, and how it ensures safe binary instrumentation in 
most practical cases. The paper reports our experiences 
with this approach, based on results of applying the re- 
sulting prototype to rewriting several commercial grade 
Windows applications (Ftp server, Telnet Server, DNS 
server, DHCP server, Outlook Express, MS FrontPage, 
MS Publisher, Telnet, Ftp, Winhlp, Notepad, CL com- 
piler, MS NetMeeting, MS PowerPoint, MS Access, 
etc.), as well as experimentation with published buffer 
overflow exploits. 


1 Introduction 


Buffer overflow attacks exploit a particular type of pro- 
gram weakness: lack of array/buffer bound check in the 
compiler or in the applications. Accordingly, the ideal 
solution to the buffer overflow vulnerability problem is 
to build a bound checking mechanism into the compiler, 
or to require applications to strictly follow a program- 
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Figure 1: The typical stack layout of a function when it 
is called, and how some of the stack entries, including the 
return address could be corrupted by an unsafe copy oper- 
ation. 


ming guideline that checks the bound of an array/buffer 
upon each access. Neither solution is considered practi- 
cal at this point. A more promising approach is to trans- 
form a given application into a form that is immune from 
buffer overflow attack without requiring any modifica- 
tion to the compiler or the application itself. 

To understand a buffer overflow attack, consider a typ- 
ical stack layout when a function is called, as shown in 
Figure 1. Lack of bound checking during a buffer copy 
Operation causes areas adjacent to the buffer (as shown 
by * in Figure 1) to be overwritten. A generic buffer 
overflow attack [2] involves exploiting such an unsafe 
copy to overwrite the return address on the stack with 
the address of a piece of malicious code, which is in- 
jected by the attacker and most likely reside also on the 
stack; when the RET instruction (which pops the return 
address from the stack) in the victim function is exe- 
cuted, program control is transferred to the injected ma- 
licious code. 

A less common form of buffer overflow attack in- 
volves corrupting memory pointer variables on the stack 
instead of return addresses [18]. The requirements for 
such an attack to occur are: 
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1. A pointer variable p that is physically located on 
the stack after the buffer a/J, to be overflowed, 

2. An overflow bug that allows overwriting this 
pointer p by overflowing a/] (taking user-specified 
data as source), usually with the address of a Global 
Offset Table (GOT) entry, which contains the ad- 
dress of a dynamic library function, 

3. A copy function such as str (n) cpy/memcpy 
which takes *p as the destination and user-specified 
data as the source, without p being modified be- 
tween overflow and copy, 

4. A call to a common library function (like 
printf), the GOT entry of which is to be over- 
written. 


So leveraging the unsafe copy, the attacker overflows 
a[], thus overwriting p with the address of a GOT entry 
of a common library function, say printf (). By pro- 
viding the address of the exploit code as input to the safe 
copy taking *p as the destination, the attacker has man- 
aged to corrupt the GOT entry of printf (). So any 
subsequent call to printf () would transfer control to 
the exploit code. 

Another form of buffer overflow attack overwrites up 
to the old base pointer [19] on the stack with the address 
of malicious code, so that when the caller function re- 
turns, the control is transferred to the exploit code. 

A seemingly non-stop stream of buffer overflow at- 
tacks [3, 4] has called for an effective and practical so- 
lution to protect application programs against such at- 
tacks on the Windows platform. Past approaches to pro- 
tecting programs against buffer overflow vulnerabilities 
relied on compiler extensions, either to perform array 
bounds check or to prevent the return address on the 
stack from being overwritten. Although fairly success- 
ful in preventing most conventional buffer overflow at- 
tacks [2], these approaches require access to program 
source code. All known systems that take such an ap- 
proach require the availability of the protected appli- 
cation’s source code. While integrating software pro- 
tection into a compiler is technically desirable, this ap- 
proach exhibits several practical limitations. First, re- 
quiring access to source code makes it difficult to protect 
third-party legacy applications whose source code is un- 
available for various reasons. Second, because modern 
software applications tend to be built on third-party li- 
braries, access to the source code of these libraries again 
is unlikely. Finally, for those program segments that 
are written in assembly code directly, their high-level- 
language source code that is amenable to compiler anal- 
ysis simply does not exist. The goal of this paper to de- 
scribe our experiences and the extent of success that we 
have achieved in applying a combination of well known 
disassembly techniques to implement a binary rewriting 
solution that aims to provide the same level of protection 
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as its compiler-based counterpart 

There are two major technical challenges in applying 
binary rewriting to the buffer overflow attack problem. 
First, to determine where to insert protection instruc- 
tions, the boundary of each function in an input program 
needs to be clearly identified, which in turns requires an 
accurate disassembler that can correctly decode each in- 
struction in an executable binary. Unfortunately, 100% 
disassembly accuracy is difficult because the problem of 
distinguishing code from data embedded into code re- 
gions is fundamentally undecidable. Second, even if the 
function boundaries are successfully identified, insert- 
ing protection code into a given binary without disturb- 
ing the addresses used in its existing instructions is itself 
non-trivial. The main problem here is that in many cases 
it is possible that the binary does not have enough spare 
space to hold a jump instruction to the inserted protec- 
tion code, let alone to hold the protection code itself. 

Section 2 surveys related work in the areas of static 
binary translation and buffer overflow defense. Section 
3 discusses the design and implementation of our dis- 
assembly engine and the binary instrumentation issues 
with emphasis on the approaches we employ to ensure 
program safety and to preserve the semantics of input 
programs. Section 4 details the software architecture 
and implementation of the binary rewriting RAD pro- 
totype. Section 5 presents experimental results on the 
prototype’s resistance to attacks, ability to preserve the 
semantics of applications, space cost and performance 
overheads. Finally, section 6 summarizes the main re- 
sults of this work and charts out directions for future re- 
search. 


2 Related Work 


Among past efforts in binary rewriting, ATOM [5] and 
EEL [6] run on RISC architectures, where the disas- 
sembly problem is simplified due to uniform instruction 
size. Etch [7] is a tool for rewriting Win32/Intel PE ex- 
ecutables primarily for optimization. LEEL [8] works 
on Linux/x86 binaries, albeit with limitations with re- 
spect to control flow analysis in presence of indirect 
control transfer instructions and arbitrary code/data mix- 
ing. UQBT [9] is an architecture independent static bi- 
nary translation framework for migrating legacy applica- 
tions across processor architectures. Galen Hunt’s De- 
tours [24], is a system for run-time binary interception 
of Win32 functions. 

Most buffer overflow defense proposals involve 
compile-time analysis and transformation. Stackguard 
[10] and Microsoft Compiler Extension [11] place ’ca- 
nary words’ on the stack between the local variables and 
return address at the function prologue, and monitors the 
return address on the stack by checking the integrity of 
the ’canary word’, at the epilogue. Both are vulnerable 
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to attacks based on corrupting old frame pointers [19] on 
the stack or local pointer variables [18]. Stackshield [12] 
and RAD [1] save a copy of the return address at the pro- 
logue and compare it with the return address on the stack 
at the epilogue. Our binary rewriting implementation is 
based on this model of buffer overflow defense. Both are 
resilient to frame pointer based attacks [19] but vulner- 
able to memory pointer corruption [18] attacks. IBM’s 
gcc extension [14] also does local variable reordering, 
placing pointer variables at lower addresses than buffers 
in addition to the above, offering some protection against 
memory pointer attacks [18], unless the unsafe copy is 
from higher to lower indices of the array. CASH [15] 
and others [16] perform array bounds check to prevent 
overflow of buffers. CASH achieves significant over- 
head reduction (4% overhead) by exploiting Intel seg- 
mentation hardware as compared to the others in this 
category, which typically incur very high overhead (70% 
to 140%). 


Other proposed approaches to protect programs from 
buffer overflow attacks rely on run-time interception and 
checking. Lucent Bell Labs’ Libsafe [20] intercepts un- 
safe library calls at run-time and performs bounds check- 
ing on the arguments e.g. for strepy(), it would check the 
length of the source string and check it against the upper 
bound on the length of the destination string based on 
the current frame pointer value. Although it prevents 
the return address from being modified, it is possible 
to corrupt local pointer variables. Libverify [20] per- 
forms dynamic binary translation to perform return ad- 
dress check. However, we suspect that Libverify might 
incur high overhead, since it adds checking code and 
performs code instrumentation at run-time. A very re- 
cent example of applying optimized run-time interpreta- 
tion to security problems is program shepherding [21], 
which is built on top of a dynamic optimization frame- 
work called RIO. Apart from offering advantages like 
complete transparency, it achieves significant overhead 
reduction as compared to what one would expect from 
an interpretation/emulation system using a variety of op- 
timization techniques viz. traces and interpreted code 
caching. Another example of dynamic binary transla- 
tion (applied to parallel computing) is Paradyn [27]. Jun 
Xu et. al [28] suggest a hardware-based solution against 
buffer overflow attacks without requiring access to pro- 
gram source code. 


To the best of our knowledge, the binary-rewriting 
RAD system described in this paper is the first attempt 
that employs static binary translation to protect existing 
binaries against buffer overflow attacks without requir- 
ing access to program source code, symbol tables or re- 
location information. 


3 Binary-Rewriting Return Address De- 
fense 


A successful binary rewriting RAD system requires 
identifying the boundary of every procedure in the in- 
put program and inserting a protection instruction se- 
quence into every procedure without disturbing the in- 
put binary’s internal referencing structure. The follow- 
ing two subsections discuss in more detail these two is- 
sues and their associated solutions. 


3.1 Binary Disassembly 
3.1.1 Disassembly Challenges 


To accurately locate the procedure boundary, one needs 
to identify each instruction in the binary through a dis- 
assembler. There are two main classes of disassembly 
algorithms [22]. A linear sweep algorithm starts with 
the first byte in the code section and proceeds by decod- 
ing each byte, including any intermediate data byte, as 
code, until an illegal instruction is encountered. A recur- 
sive traversal algorithm starts at the program’s main en- 
try point and proceeds by following each branch instruc- 
tion encountered in a depth-first or breadth-first manner, 
essentially a control flow analysis. Neither approach is 
100% precise. The chief impediments to accurate disas- 
sembly are: 


Data embedded in the code regions, 

Variable instruction size, 

Indirect branch instructions, 

Functions without explicit CALL sites within the 
executable’s code segment, 

Position independent code (PIC) sequences, and 

6. Hand crafted assembly code. 


Poe 


mn 


1) and 2) render the linear sweep algorithm less effec- 
tive than ideal, whereas 3), 4) and 5) degrade the efficacy 
of the control flow analysis used in the recursive traver- 
sal algorithm. 

Distinguishing code from data in a binary file is a 
fundamentally undecidable problem. Because the lin- 
ear sweep algorithm decodes each byte as code as long 
as it looks like a legitimate code byte, it ends up inter- 
preting many data bytes as instructions. The reason for 
this behavior is that, in the Intel x86 instruction set, 248 
out of 256 possibilities can be a legitimate starting byte 
for an instruction, making it more likely to mistake data 
for instruction. The fact that the Intel x86 instruction 
set allows variable instruction size further aggravates the 
problem of code/data distinction. Consider the follow- 
ing example sequence of bytes: 


Ox0F 0x85 0xCO 0x0F 0x85 


If we consider 0x0F as a code byte then we’ll end up 
with the following disassembly: 


jne offset 
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On the other hand if we consider OxOF as a data byte 
and 0x85 as a code byte, then we get something like: 


Ox0F // data 
test eax, eax 
jne offset 


Thus a single disassembly error could result in many 
subsequent bytes being interpreted incorrectly, with 
the extent of error potentially unbounded. In con- 
trast, a fixed-instruction-size architecture exhibits a self- 
correcting property: an interpretation error for one in- 
struction word does not propagate to the next instruction 
word. 

The recursive traversal algorithms cannot obtain 
100% accurate disassembly results, either, because it is 
difficult to construct a complete control flow of an in- 
put binary in the presence of indirect branch instruc- 
tions such as call/jmp reg32 (e.g. call eax) or 
call/jmp m32 (eg. jmp dword[esp + xx]). 
One solution to this problem is to perform additional 
data flow analysis such as inter-procedural slicing and/or 
constant propagation [23] to figure out at compile time 
the value of the register or memory location used in indi- 
rect control transfer instructions. Apart from being dif- 
ficult to implement, such an approach tends to greatly 
increase the disassembly time and itself does not guar- 
antee 100% accuracy. 

Procedures for which no explicit call sites in the in- 
put program can be identified include exception or signal 
handlers, callback functions, which is rife in GUI appli- 
cations, and procedures all calls to which are through 
indirect branch instructions. Because there is no identi- 
fiable call to these functions, they cannot be discovered 
through control flow analysis, and as a result may be 
misclassified as data. In practice, signal/exception han- 
dlers pose few problems because their entry points are 
included in the program header in some cases. 

The addressing in position independent code (PIC) 
does not rely on any particular position in the program’s 
address space. Thus PIC code and jump table never have 
absolute address references. Instead the references are 
in the form of offsets with respect to a base value that is 
known at run time, mostly through the eip value. For 
example, 


10: call 10 
45: 


// gets the return addr 
// value 15 into eax 
26: call dword[eax + 20] // call foo 


25: pop eax 


35: // £oo 
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In this case, in spite of having explicit CALL sites, 
standard control flow analysis cannot discover the target 
location of the function £00 (). 

Hand crafted assembly code makes it difficult to iden- 
tify procedure boundaries because they do not necessar- 
ily follow the code conventions established by standard 
compilers. These conventions provide useful hints to re- 
solve potential ambiguities. As an example of code con- 
vention violation, some assembly code programs jump 
from one function into another function without going 
through the latter’s main entry point. 


3.1.2 Disassembly Engine Implementation 


Our disassembly engine is built on the x86 instruction 
set parsing and disassembly capabilities of an existing 
disassembler [13]. We use a combination of well-known 
disassembly techniques, viz. recursive traversal and lin- 
ear sweep (described briefly in the previous subsection 
3.1.1) and complement them with compiler-independent 
pattern matching heuristics. We assume that the data 
expected in a code section are typically dispatch tables 
(address bytes), strings and compiler alignment bytes. 
Since the goal of this project is to insert protection code 
into every procedure of the input binary, we should iden- 
tify as many code bytes as possible; otherwise the trans- 
formed binary may have security holes. However, we 
place maintenance of original program semantics at a 
higher priority than security, so whenever in doubt we 
mark bytes as data instead of code, thus avoiding unsafe 
binary instrumentation. The following is a step-by-step 
description of the disassembly process: 


1. Identify potential address bytes for dispatch table 
discovery and strings. Dispatch tables typically 
contain code section addresses. Since we know 
the address range of the code section, we can mark 
any sequence of 4 bytes, which have a value that 
lies within this address range as ’potential address’ 
bytes. Sequences of printable characters that have 
a certain minimum length and are terminated by a 
null character are marked as ’potential strings.’ 

2. Starting from the program’s main entry point, 
which is obtained from the input binary’s PE header 
[17], we perform a control flow analysis on the bi- 
nary to traverse the paths of the program’s control 
flow graph. All code bytes identified in this step are 
marked as "definitely code’ and all associated data 
bytes marked as ‘definitely data’. We also iden- 
tify targets of CALL instructions as function entry 
points and targets of conditional and unconditional 
jump instructions as jump targets. Since this step 
can distinguish data from code with 100% accu- 
racy, it overrides analysis results from other steps 
whenever there is a conflict. For example, the fol- 
lowing byte sequence will be identified as a call 
instruction because the result from Step (2) over- 
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rides that of Step (1). 


Identified as instruction 


‘call dword[0x30001344]’ in Step (2) 

<--------------------------- > 

OxFF 0x15 0x44 0x13 0x00 0x30 
<----------------- > 
Identified as ‘potential 
address’ (0x30001344) in 


Step (1) 

. To identify the entry points of potential callback 
functions, for which there are no explicit call sites, 
we look for instruction sequences such as: 

push imm32 

mov reg32, imm32 
Typically the target address of a callback func- 
tion is usually passed as an argument to some func- 
tion, with which the callback function is regis- 
tered. Such an argument could be passed through 
the stack as an immediate value (push imm32) 
or through a register, which contains the address 
value (mov reg32, imm32;push reg32). If 
the byte at imm32 has not been identified as a ’po- 
tential address’ or a ’potential string’ in Step (1), 
and if it looks like a legitimate instruction starting 
byte, we consider it as a function entry point (al- 
though despite being a legitimate code byte it may 
not actually be a function entry point) and proceed 
disassembling the subsequent bytes as instructions. 

. To identify other types of functions for which there 
are no explicit call sites, we next look for bytes in 
the code section that have not been identified as 
code or data yet. Every time such a byte is located, 
we start instruction parsing if it looks like a legit- 
imate instruction starting byte. In both Steps (3) 
and (4), the point where such instruction parsing 
begins is called a ‘reset point’. Instruction parsing 
continues until an unconditional branch instruction 
(xet or jmp) is encountered. If the result of an 
instruction parsing procedure is inconsistent with 
any previously identified byte or leads to an illegal 
instruction byte, the result since the reset point is 
revoked and all the bytes from the ’reset point’ to 
the current position are marked as data, thus avoid- 
ing any potentially unsafe binary rewriting. After 
an unconditional branch we look for the next suit- 
able ’reset point’ to start the next instruction parsing 
attempt. 

. Because any sequence of instruction bytes should 
end with an unconditional branch instruction (jmp 
or ret), we look for code sequences that end with- 
out an unconditional branch (jmp or ret) instruc- 
tion and mark such code sequences as data. This 
check provides a final line of defense to eliminate 
any potentially incorrectly identified instruction se- 


quences. For example, in the following code se- 
quence, Bytes | to 3 will be marked as data. 


1: mov eax, ebx 
3: push eax 


4: data 


Also, the byte next to an unconditional branch 
has to be either a data byte or if it is a code byte, 
it must be a branch target (as the previous instruc- 
tion, being an unconditional branch, doesn’t fall 
through). Therefore, in the case that the byte next to 
an unconditional branch is a code byte and has not 
been marked as a function entry point or a jump 
target, we mark it as a function entry point, even 
though they could just as well be targets of a branch 
instruction inside the same function. 

The motivation behind this ”optimistic” identifi- 
cation of functions, as seen in steps 3) and 5) will 
be explained in subsection 4.3. 


3.2 Binary Instrumentation 


Because it is not always possible to derive the high-level 
control flow of an input binary, the process of inserting 
additional code to counter buffer overflow attacks must 
proceed in a way that does not disturb the memory refer- 
ences used in the instructions of the binary program that 
is to be protected. 


3.2.1 Where to Insert RAD Code 
The additional code required by RAD [1] involves 


© Saving a copy of the return address on the stack in 
the return address repository (RAR) at the function 
prologue, and 

e Checking the return address on the stack with the 
saved copy in the RAR at the function epilogue, 
popping it off the RAR in the event we have a 
match, or flag an exception otherwise. 


Instead of adding function prologues and epilogues to 
every function, we choose to do so only for ’interesting’ 
functions, which are functions that contain a sequence of 
instructions for stack frame allocation and deallocation 
for local variables. A function without local variables 
could never be vulnerable to a stack based buffer over- 
flow. 


3.2.2 How to Insert RAD Code 


So as to not disturb the original binary’s address space, 
we choose to create a separate new code section, not 
present in the original PE binary (information regard- 
ing the PE format is in [25]), appended to the end of 
the original binary to hold the additional prologue and 
epilogue code for each function. Moreover this new sec- 
tion, mapped to a non-interfering portion of the address 
space, will be set as read-only. Thus neither the RAD 
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code is corrupted by the application nor is the applica- 
tion corrupted by the RAD code. To redirect control to 
the inserted code at a function’s prologue and epilogue, 
we need to replace some instructions at the function pro- 
logue and epilogue with a JMP to the corresponding 
RAD code. When such an instrumented function is in- 
voked, the JMP instruction, which replaces the prologue, 
transfers control first to the RAD prologue code, then ex- 
ecutes the original prologue instructions and then jumps 
back to the original function to continue execution from 
the instruction immediately after the original function 
prologue. Epilogue instructions are replaced in a sim- 
ilar manner. However, the execution proceeds first with 
a JMP to the epilogue code in the new section, first ex- 
ecuting the original epilogue instructions until the RET, 
then the RAD epilogue checking code and then return 
if there are no problems. Because the size of an uncon- 
ditional JMP instruction is 5 bytes, we need at least 5 
bytes worth of instruction space to accommodate a JMP 
instruction. Instructions that are target of existing branch 
instructions cannot be replaced. 

A function prologue, which needs to allocate stack 
space for local variables, typically comprises 3 instruc- 
tions : 

// save old frame ptr 

// (1 byte instruction) 
esp // set the top of 

// the stack as the 
// current frame ptr 
// (2 byte inst) 
// allocate x bytes on 
// the stack for local 
// variables (3 to 6 
// byte instruction) 


1. push ebp 


2: mov ebp, 


3; sub esp, x 


or 


add esp, -x 


Alternatively it could also be done using the ENTER 
instruction, however most compilers do not use ENTER 
for stack frame allocation. Thus, an ’interesting’ func- 
tion prologue includes at least 6 bytes worth of instruc- 
tions. Hence, we can comfortably instrument an ’inter- 
esting’ function prologue to redirect control to the RAD 
prologue code using a 5-byte JMP instruction. On the 
other hand, a typical stack frame deallocation instruction 
sequence looks like one of the following three cases: 


// 
Lil 
// 
// 
// 


dealloc. stack 
space, x bytes 
were allocated 
(3-6 byte inst) 
restore caller's 
// frame ptr (1 byte) 
// veturn (1 byte) 

// dealloc. stack 
// space, any 

// number of bytes 


1. add esp, x 


pop ebp 


ret 


2. mov esp, ebp 
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// allocated on the 
// stack (2 byte 
// instruction) 
pop ebp // xvestore caller's 
// frame ptr (1 
// byte) 
ret // return (1 byte) 
3. leave // dealloc. stack 
// frame & restores 
// old frame ptr 
// (1 byte) 
ret // return (1 byte) 


From 2) and 3), we see that stack frame deallocation 
could be done with 2 to 4 bytes worth of instructions. So 
we need to replace some more instructions in addition to 
the stack frame deallocation instructions to hold a JMP 
instruction. In most cases, we do find enough space this 
way. However, it is possible that the first instruction of 
the stack frame deallocation sequence is a jump target, 
e€.g.: 


jne x 


x: leave 
ret 


In this case, if we replace instructions prior to LEAVE, 
then the jump target x would be disturbed. From our 
experiences, the scenario of not being able to find 5 bytes 
worth of instructions at a function’s epilogue does occur 
in practice but is relatively rare. For such a situation to 
occur in practice, two conditions need to be met: 


a) Most development environments on Windows, by 
default, set certain compilation options which gen- 
erate calls to stack checking code, prior to stack 
frame deallocation, to check for adherence to cer- 
tain calling conventions (which basically dictate 
caller and callee duties as regards function frame 
initialization and cleanup). Calling convention ad- 
herence check is desirable because of functions be- 
ing called using function pointers and calls to li- 
brary functions. If we disable these options the 
compiler won’t generate these stack checking calls 
and thus will not generate extra bytes prior to stack 
frame deallocation. 

b) There should be a high level code sequence like: 


goto label; 


label: 
return; 


So in such rare scenarios (our experiments show typi- 
cally 0.03 - 3% of all functions, sec. 5.2.2, table 9), we 
use a simple although expensive approach to solve this 
problem. When not enough instructions are available, 
we replace the first byte of the instruction prior to ret 
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Figure 2: The software architecture of the binary- 
rewriting RAD prototype, which consists of a disassembler, 
a core binary rewriting engine, a RAD component, and a 
PE component. 


within our system 


Input 


with an int 3 (breakpoint interrupt) instruction, which 
corresponds to a software interrupt, and install a corre- 
sponding exception handler. When an int 3 instruc- 
tion is executed, it generates a Debugger Breakpoint Ex- 
ception, and the handler gains control to perform return 
address check. Because this exception handler is exe- 
cuting the user space, control transfer to our handler is 
similar to an intra-privilege level far call, which means 
that there is no stack switching and the exception han- 
dler can access the return address on the stack. For de- 
tails regarding how the stack evolves during the execu- 
tion of a software interrupt handler, please refer to [17]. 
The reason why we chose the debugger breakpoint ex- 
ception is that this exception is not used normally unless 
the program is being debugged. However, while being 
debugged under a debugger, the control is transferred to 
the debugger when an int 3 instruction is executed, 
and our exception handler will not executed. 


4 Prototype Implementation 
4.1 Software Architecture 


The binary-rewriting RAD tool comprises the follow- 
ing logical components: a disassembler, a core binary 
rewrite engine, a RAD component, and a PE (Portable 
Executable format specific) component. The disassem- 
bler functions in two main phases. In the first phase, it 
performs code/data and branch target identification cov- 
ering all bytes in the code section, and in the second, it 
outputs the assembly instructions starting from the first 
byte in the code section. The core binary rewrite en- 
gine, independent of the binary format, hooks into the 
disassembler in the second phase to gain control at ev- 
ery instruction processed to look for ‘interesting’ func- 
tion prologues and epilogues to instrument. This com- 


ponent handles all the issues involved in adding instru- 
mentation code outlined in the section 3.2. Since the 
instructions that make up an ’interesting’ pattern need 
not be contiguous, this component maintains a window 
of five instructions (current instruction and four previ- 
ous ones), which is flushed whenever a branch target is 
encountered, so that we don’t run over any jump target. 
The engine attempts to identify ’interesting’ patterns in 
the window every time a new instruction is added. All 
the RAD code and its associated data are added to a new 
section at the end of the input binary. The RAD com- 
ponent implements the Return Address Defense mecha- 
nism. The prologue stub saves the return address on the 
stack to the Return Address Repository (RAR) and the 
epilogue stub keeps popping the RAR stack till it finds 
the return address currently on the top of the stack or 
till the RAR is empty in which case it flags an excep- 
tion. This repeated popping ensures that the return from 
any of the caller’s ancestors (from the current call stack), 
does not generate false security alarms. This scenario 
occurs in case of setjmp()/longjmp() as well as 
compiler optimizations which cause functions to return 
straight to the caller’s caller if the first return is to the 
caller’s return section (e.g. tail recursion). The PE com- 
ponent initializes the binary rewrite process by adding a 
new section header in the section header table and setting 
up its fields appropriately; it also aligns the new section 
(called the .RAD section) that holds the RAD code, de- 
pending on where it should be loaded at run time (page 
boundary next to the end of the previous section) and 
where it should be stored in the binary file (file align- 
ment boundary after the end of the previous section). 


4.2 RAR Initialization 


The .RAD section is set as read/write/executable. It 
needs to be writable since the RAR is also a part of 
this section in addition to the RAD code. However, At 
run time the non-RAR part of this section needs to be 
set to read-only, through a Win32 API call VirtualPro- 
tect(). This is to create mine-zones on both the sides 
of the RAR to prevent attackers from overflowing the 
RAR. The key issue here is how to locate the entry point 
of VirtualProtect(). There are several cases to consider. 
First, it is possible that the input program also uses Vir- 
tualProtect() for some other purpose and thus the pointer 
to its entry point can be located by scanning the binary 
statically. Otherwise, if the input program does not need 
VirtualProtect(), the PE component needs to add code to 
locate its entry point at run-time. 

For the first case, two PE headers of interest here are 
the Import Address Table (IAT) and the Import Name 
Table (INT). The two tables can be reached from the im- 
port directory, whose location in turn is obtained from 
the DataDirectory array in the PE OptionalHeader. Each 
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entry in the IAT, at run time, contains the address of 
an imported function and the on-disk binary file. For 
each IAT entry there is a corresponding entry in the INT, 
which points to the name of the corresponding imported 
function. At load time, the loader overwrites the IAT 
entries with the virtual addresses where the correspond- 
ing functions are mapped. To locate the entry point of 
VirtualProtect(), we look up the INT by its name and re- 
trieve the index of the associated IAT entry if there is 
a match. If VirtualProtect() is already imported by the 
input program, then its entry point is readily available 
from its IAT entry. If there is a match in the INT but 
the corresponding IAT entry is empty, then we need to 
dynamically resolve the entry point of VirtualProtect() 
by calling GetModuleHandle(), which gets the base ad- 
dress of the DLL containing the API function in ques- 
tion, and then calling GetProcAddress(), which gets the 
address of the desired API function from the export di- 
rectory of its containing DLL. The entry points of Get- 
ModuleHandle() and GetProcAddress() themselves are 
obtained from the IAT through their containing DLL, 
kernel32.dIl. In the case that none of these API func- 
tions are themselves imported, which is quite rare, then 
the PE component needs to emulate the operation of Get- 
ModuleHandle() and GetProcAddress(). This emulation 
idea is derived from an undocumented virus code and 
is based on the following observation: At the program 
entry point, the top of the stack contains a return ad- 
dress, which points to somewhere inside the function 
CreateProcess(), which in turn belongs to the DLL ker- 
nel32.dll. With this address, one can scan through the 
memory until where kernel32.dll is mapped is found. 
Once the base address of kernel32.dIl is known, the entry 
points of GetModuleHandle() and GetProcAddress() are 
available through the DLL’s export table, and in turn the 
entry point of any API function can be identified through 
these two functions. 

Finally, the entry point of the executable in the PE 
header should be changed to the new initialization code, 
which locates the entry point of VirtualProtect(), and 
calls it to protect two pages surrounding the RAR. 


4.3 Limitations 


4.3.1 Security Weaknesses Due to Disas- 
sembly Limitations 


Two aspects of disassembly that relate to sources of false 
security alarms and security loopholes are: 


e Functions Missed by our Disassembly Engine 
(False Negatives) 
e Falsely Identified Functions (False Positives) 
Let’s look at each of these aspects and evaluate when 
and how these could result in false alarms or missed 
attacks. There is a trade-off between security and 
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program correctness. While we make every effort to 
seal all known security holes, we consider preserving 
original program semantics as a more important goal 
than attempting perfect security. 


False Negatives 

These (if any) are mainly callback functions (without 
an explicit CALL within the code section) and/or func- 
tions invoked using Position-Independent Code (PIC) 
sequences (wherein there would be no absolute address 
references to a function within the code section). These 
are not covered by pure control flow analysis. Despite 
this, typically, only a certain fraction of such functions 
get missed out. The following "representative” scenarios 
should make this clear. Functions missed by the control 
flow analysis step could be: 


a) partly/fully misidentified as data 
b) identified fully as code 


If the start or the end of a function is misidentified as 
data, then we might miss out on an interesting prologue 
or epilogue respectively. Either cases result in an un- 
protected return, which might turn out to be a security 
loophole, if that particular function has a buffer over- 
flow vulnerability. Ditto is the case when a function is 
fully identified as data. If a piece of code somewhere 
in the middle of a function is misidentified as data, then 
the function is misidentified as data, then the function is 
divided into two, and hence all returns in this function 
beyond this dividing point would be treated as a part of 
an uninteresting function, and hence are left uninstru- 
mented and could miss an attack. 


A function with its body fully identified as code, could 
still be missed out during control flow analysis and have 
their unidentified entry points preceded either by data 
or an unconditional branch instruction from the previ- 
ous function. In either of the cases, we would indeed 
mark the function entry point (last step (5) of disassem- 
bly engine sec. 3.1.2). When data preceding the entry 
point of such a function aligns properly with the code 
bytes to form a legitimate instruction sequence, an origi- 
nally interesting prologue could become uninteresting, 
thus exposing an attack opportunity. In all the cases 
presented so far, however, program semantics are not 
jeopardized. But if data misidentified as code turns an 
uninteresting function prologue to an interesting one, it 
might generate a false alarm, if the epilogue happens to 
be interesting. Another false alarm scenario is if the 
function entry point is preceded by some data and the 
first identified code byte happens to be a jump target 
(happens with inter-procedural jumps), in which case 
the two functions get merged into one. However, inter- 
procedural jumps occur only in handcrafted assembly or 
as in set jmp ()/longjmp() cases. 
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Apart from functions, jump targets reached by PIC 
jump tables could be missed. This could affect pro- 
gram correctness, if these targets happen to be within 
instrumented prologues or epilogues, a very unlikely 
scenario, though. 


False Positives 

Functions with multiple entry points are treated as two 
separate functions. Targets of PIC jump tables, which 
cannot be discovered statically could get marked as 
function entry points, if they lie immediately after an un- 
conditional branch or a sequence of data bytes (last step 
(5) of disassembly engine sec. 3.1.2). Code section ad- 
dresses which appear as immediate (imm32) operands 
to mov r32, imm32 or push imm32, could be 
identified as function entry points even if they are tar- 
gets of an indirect jump (non-PIC jump table targets are, 
however, treated specially and identified). 

Function boundary identification helps prevent sce- 
narios where the prologue is instrumented, but the epi- 
logue is not and vice versa. Since the latter case could 
cause false alarms (since the epilogue checking code 
would be trying to find a match for the return address 
on the stack, but since it was never saved (no pro- 
logue instrumentation code), it won’t find it in the Re- 
turn Address Repository (RAR), thus flagging a false 
exception). We want to avoid that altogether, which 
can be achieved by optimistic” identification of func- 
tions. This false identification, however could result ina 
function having an instrumented prologue, but an unin- 
strumented epilogue. Such a function, if called too fre- 
quently in a manner that it exits from an uninstrumented 
epilogue, then the RAR will eventually overflow, since 
there is no code to pop the return address off the RAR. 
Another potential problem due to false identification is 
missed attacks. If false identification causes an "entry 
point” to be inserted within a function body then the sin- 
gle function gets divided into two. Here the ”second” 
function won’t have an interesting prologue, hence all 
subsequent returns in this function will be missed. How- 
ever, false identification of functions never jeopardizes 
program correctness unless, of course, an entire chunk 
of data misidentified as code forms a function, with both 
interesting prologue and epilogue, which is an extremely 
unlikely scenario. 

Insummary, PIC, indirect branches and callback func- 
tions could cause some security loopholes in the input 
programs to be un-protected. Empirical results show that 
indirect branches typically are 5-8 % of all branch in- 
structions (Section 5.2.1, Table 5). Only a fraction of 
this (if at all any) could possibly result in a missed at- 
tack. 

As for false alarms, they could arise due to hand 
crafted assembly code, mostly with inter-procedural 


jumps and/or entry and exit points in different functions. 
An example of such a case was observed when we in- 
strumented Microsoft Access. Here, the control jumps 
from Fn1 to label, which is in Fn2 and exits from 
Fn2. 


Fni: // no ‘interesting’ prologue 
jae Tabet 
eae no ‘interesting’ epilogue 
Fn2: // ‘interesting prologue’ 
label: 


ret // ‘interesting’ epilogue 


Fn1 has an uninstrumented prologue, so its return ad- 
dress is not saved in the RAR and Fn2’s epilogue is in- 
strumented, so a return address check is done on exit 
from Fn2. The RAD epilogue of Fn2 will flag an ex- 
ception, since it cannot find the on-stack return address 
in the RAR, thus a false alarm. 

Other recipes for false alarms include data misiden- 
tified as code which looks exactly like an interesting 
prologue, or an entire chunk of data which appears like 
an interesting function, both of which are rather uncom- 
mon. 


4.3.2 Potential Attacks Due to Limitations 
of RAD 


As in RAD [1], the current binary-rewriting RAD pro- 
totype can protect applications from any kind of buffer 
overflow attack that corrupts the return address on the 
stack. Thus it can resist conventional stack smashing at- 
tacks and frame pointer based attacks [19]. However, it 
cannot prevent memory pointer corruption attacks [18], 
which do not affect the return address in any way. They 
simply modify the contents of the import table (Global 
Offset Table - GOT or Import Address Table - IAT), 
which makes it impossible for RAD to detect them. For- 
tunately, no actual network security breach incidents that 
are based on this type of attacks have been reported. 


4.3.3. Multi-Threaded Applications 


The current implementation doesn’t handle multi- 
threaded applications. An idea to implement the solution 
for multi-threaded applications, comes from [26]. We 
can access the Thread Information Block (TIB) structure 
using the FS segment register. Code generated by com- 
pilers to set up exception handlers and to allocate storage 
for thread local variables, typically reveal this use of the 
FS register. The TIB contains an array of slots for thread 
local storage. What we could do is have a separate RAR 
space for each thread (taking care that RAR spaces of 
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Return Address Repository 16 Kbytes 














Exception Handler | 130 bytes | 
Installing Exception Handler | 19 bytes | 
Set up RAD mine-zones 55 bytes 
Search for VirtualProtect() 371 bytes 





16.2 - 16.6 KBytes 





Table 1: The constant space overhead of binary-rewriting 
RAD. The last row corresponds to the step that searches the 
kernel32.dll export table for the entry point of VirtualProtect(). 


two threads don’t bump in to each other), and store the 
address of the RAR in one of the thread local storage 
slots, which can be used by the RAD prologue and epi- 
logue code, to figure out which RAR to work with. How- 
ever, the use of the FS register, although a well-known 
fact in the Windows world, still falls into the category 
of undocumented information. There would probably 
be Win32 API functions, which do something like this, 
however the cost of invoking an API call at every RAD 
prologue and epilogue would be prohibitive. 


4.3.4 Self-Modifying Code 


Self-modifying code, like those missed functions due to 
indirect branches, makes control flow analysis difficult. 
Moreover, if a piece of code is added only at run-time to 
the heap, there is no way RAD can add checks to it. 


5 Experimental Results 


To validate the correctness of the binary-rewriting RAD 
prototype, we need to verify that the RAD code is in- 
jected into appropriate places in the input binary AND 
the RAD code does protect the input binary from buffer 
overflow attacks in a way that does not incur significant 
space overhead or run-time performance cost. In the fol- 
lowing subsections, we present results that show that the 
current binary-rewriting RAD prototype does do a rea- 
sonable job in disassembly accuracy and low-overhead 
protection against buffer overflow attacks. 


5.1 Micro-Benchmark Results 


To establish the baseline performance for the binary- 
rewriting RAD prototype, we apply it to a set of syn- 
thetic programs and measure its space and performance 
overhead. Table 1 shows the constant space overhead 
associated with binary-rewriting RAD, which excludes 
the per-function prologue and epilogue RAD code. Ev- 
ery instrumented function needs a prologue and epilogue 
checking code, which take 38 and 41 bytes, respectively. 

We then measure the performance overhead of an in- 
strumented function due to its prologue and epilogue 
RAD code. Depending on whether an epilogue RAD 
code is triggered by a jump instruction or by a software 
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exception handler, the measured performance overhead 
is different. We tested three different instrumented func- 
tions: 
e void fn() that does nothing and invokes prologue 
and epilogue RAD code through a jump instruction 
e void fn() that does nothing and invokes prologue 
RAD code through a jump and epilogue RAD code 
through a software exception 
e void fn() that does some amount of computation 
(incrementing a variable 25000 times), without 
making any other function calls 


The performance penalty of the binary-rewriting RAD 
prototype is defined as: Additonal RAD Overhead | and 
was measured using the Pentium performance counter, 
which has a resolution of 2 nsec. 

For the do-nothing test function case, the over- 
head of RAD is 34.25%, which is higher than ex- 
pected, considering that both the prolog and epi- 
logue RAD code size is just about 9 to 11 instruc- 
tions, each of which is such a simple instruction 
as "push reg32’, ’pop reg32’, ’mov reg32, 
mem32’, *cmp reg32, mem32’, ’add mem32, 
imm32’ ’sub reg32, imm32’ etc., none of which 
appear to be costly. We believe this performance over- 
head is due to additional instruction cache misses that 
arise because the code region of the test function is sep- 
arate from that of its prolog and epilogue RAD code. If 
a function’s epilogue does not contain enough space to 
hold a jump instruction, the epilogue RAD code is im- 
plemented inside an exception handler. The additional 
performance overhead due to exception delivery and re- 
turn, as compared to two jump instructions, is almost 
quadrupled, as shown in the second test function case 
of Table 2.When the test function is doing something 
more computation-intensive, as in the third test function 
case, the relative performance overhead of RAD imme- 
diately becomes negligible. Compared with the origi- 
nal RAD system [1], which works on source code only, 
binary-rewriting RAD performs better in all three cases, 
because its prolog and epilogue code is implemented in 
assembly and is thus more efficient. This result is some- 
what surprising as the original RAD system places per- 
function prolog and epilogue code together with the as- 
sociated function, rather than in a separate code region, 
and therefore does not incur additional instruction cache 
miss penalty. 


5.2 Macro-Benchmark Results 


We experimented with a wide variety of commercial 
grade Windows applications, including BIND DNS 
server, DHCP server, a third-party FTP server, Microsoft 
Telnet Server, MS FrontPage, MS Publisher, MS Pow- 
erPoint, MS Access, Outlook Express, CL compiler, 
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[Test Function J yee Counts = Original [Cycle Counts RAD | Relative Penal] 
Null function 292 392 34.25% 
Null function + epilogue 271 641 | 136.53% 
Incrementing function 350,425 350,722 | 0.085% | 











Table 2: Per-function performance overhead due to the RAD code injected into an instrumented function. The Null function + 
epilogue case is the same as the Null function case except its epilogue is invoked through a software interrupt. The Incrementing 
function case corresponds to a function that increments a variable 25000 times. All measurements are in terms of Pentium cycle 


counts. 


MSDEV.EXE (Visual C++ development environment), 
Windows Help (Winhlp), and Notepad. After rewrit- 
ing, all the above programs behave exactly the same 
as before, except MS Access, which generated a false 
alarm due to hand crafted assembly code (described in 
Section 4.3), and the third-party FTP server, which has 
an internal exception handler that conflicts with the de- 
bugger exception handler that binary-rewriting RAD in- 
stalls. The initial experiences collected from running 
the binary-rewriting RAD prototype against a wide ar- 
ray of regular desktop applications and Internet servers, 
which are the prime targets for buffer overflow attacks, 
convinced us that this prototype is sufficiently mature to 
preserve the program semantics of complex production- 
grade applications while providing them with protection 
against buffer overflow attacks. Of course, more exhaus- 
tive tests are required to be absolutely sure about the 
accuracy of disassembly and the protection strength of 
RAD. 


5.2.1 Disassembly Accuracy 


The binary-rewriting RAD prototype uses control flow 
analysis and a set of other heuristics to distinguish be- 
tween code from embedded data. In general, control 
flow analysis is quite effective in identifying the code re- 
gions for non-interactive applications, which usually do 
not have many call-back functions. However, for inter- 
active GUI applications, such as those in Microsoft Of- 
fice suite, control-flow analysis alone is not quite as ef- 
fective because of the hidden call-back functions. There- 
fore these applications represent the most challenging 
test programs for a disassembler. Table 3 shows the dis- 
assembly accuracy of three such programs, MS Power- 
point, MS Frontpage, and MS Publisher. The disassem- 
bly accuracy of all these programs is above 99%. The 
way we measure disassembly accuracy is to manually in- 
spect the resulting assembly code and determine whether 
the instructions look “reasonable.” From our experi- 
ences, instructions that are disassembled from data tend 
to appear out of place and thus can be easily detected. 
Since the manual inspection method used above may 
not seem rigorous enough, to further verify our dis- 
assembly results, we experimented with certain Cyg- 
win ported Unix applications (with available sources) 


on Windows, compiled with gcc’s profiling options and 
then analyzed them offline with gprof. 


Thus the % of both missed functions and unprotected 
returns in interesting functions appear to be reasonable. 
The missed functions in Apache were typically func- 
tions without any absolute address references in the code 
section, which were invoked through a table of function 
pointers to which the addresses of those functions were 
assigned statically. The table, being a static array vari- 
able, is located in the .data section and so were the func- 
tion addresses. The static call graph generated by gprof 
also shows the parents of these functions as ’unidenti- 
fied’. 

Because the results obtained from control flow analy- 
sis is guaranteed to be correct, it is useful to measure the 
percentage of instructions that can be identified through 
control flow analysis, which gives an indication of how 
useful other heuristics are in identifying instructions, es- 
pecially for GUI-intensive interactive applications. Ta- 
ble 5 shows the total number of instruction bytes in each 
test application and the percentage of them that control 
flow analysis can successfully detect. As expected, for 
non-interactive applications, which rarely use any call- 
back functions, control flow analysis can achieve a very 
high detection accuracy, more than 97%. However, for 
interactive applications, the percentage is around 80%. 
The difference between the coverage percentages in Ta- 
ble 3 and 4 for the three programs, MS Powerpoint, MS 
Frontpage, and MS Publisher, represent the contribu- 
tion of the pattern-based heuristics that binary-rewriting 
RAD employs to the total code region coverage. 


Finally, because control flow analysis plays such an 
important role in the disassembly process, it is instruc- 
tive to investigate deeper why it cannot detect all the in- 
structions in the program. Other than functions that do 
not have explicit call sites, indirect branch instructions 
are the main culprit. We measure the percentage of in- 
direct control branch instructions in the test applications 
and the results are shown in Table 5. Again, interactive 
applications such as MS Powerpoint and Access tend to 
have a higher percentage of indirect branches than oth- 
ers, which reflects the event-driven programming style 
of these applications, and correspondingly a more ex- 
tensive use of function pointers and switch statements. 
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[| MS FrontPage 983 KB 


Application Code section | No. of incorrectly decoded | Accuracy 
size bytes (approximation) 
|| MS PowerPoint 4.059 MB 2500 99.93% _ || 
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Table 3: Disassembly accuracy achieved as measured through manual inspection of the resulting assembly code. Higher accuracy 


means that more bytes are successfully disassembled. 






















































Application | No. of functions | No. of functions No. of returns | % of returns 
oe (source code) (disassembly) unprotected | unprotected 
Gzip 234 234 (80) 0 2 0.85 
[| Weget 626 626 (140) 0 3 0.48 | 
| Apache 1191 1159 (350) 2.69 38 3.19 
Whois 148 148(15) 0 0 0 
OpenSSL 2820 2812(780) 0.283 7 0.248 














Table 4: Evaluation of disassembly results by comparison with original program sources. The numbers in the parenthesis on the 


third column represent the number of falsely identified functions. 


In summary, our disassembly results appear to be 
better than the previous best reported in the literature 
[22], which claims 99.9% precision using binaries with 
relocation information, but most of their experiments 
were on smaller programs, all of which were plain com- 
mand line programs without any GUI callback functions, 
which makes disassembly tougher. Furthermore, the 
presence of symbol table information in binaries (pos- 
sibly inadvertently) eliminates problems regarding func- 
tion boundary identification. However, there is a ques- 
tion of the symbol table format. It could either be the 
generic COFF symbol table, supported by the PE/COFF 
binary formats, or it could be a compiler specific format, 
like the VC++ .pdb. Apparently, compilers tend to fa- 
vor their proprietary formats for symbol table over the 
generic COFF format. This is evident since the default 
compilation options for generating debug information do 
not produce COFF symbol tables, and generate propri- 
etary symbol tables instead. 


5.2.2 Run-Time Overhead 


An important consideration in the design of RAD 
is the minimization of performance overhead due to 
per-function prologue and epilogue RAD code. The 
relative performance overhead of RAD with respect to a 
test application is defined as 


Execution time with RAD — Execution Time w/o RAD 
Program Execution Time without RAD 





The results are in Table 6, which shows the run-time 
performance overhead of binary-rewriting RAD for typ- 
ical Internet applications is quite small, around 1%. The 
space overhead of binary-rewriting RAD for real appli- 
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cations is also quite reasonable, as shown in Table 7. The 
highest percentage is still smaller than 35%. Both results 
demonstrate that the overhead of binary-rewriting RAD 
is quite reasonable for practical applications, given the 
additional protection it provides. 

Because the cost of invoking an epilogue RAD code 
through an exception handler is around four times as ex- 
pensive as that through a jump instruction, it is important 
to find out how frequent epilogue RAD code is invoked 
through an exception handling mechanism. If it occurs 
frequently, then perhaps a more sophisticated mecha- 
nism needs to be developed. Table 7 also shows the 
percentage of functions in the test applications whose 
epilogue RAD code is triggered via an exception han- 
dler. The statistics in Table 7 show that the percentage 
of functions that do not have enough instruction space 
for a jump instruction is fairly low, less than 3%, which 
justifies our design decision of using this expensive solu- 
tion in these infrequent cases. Please note that, these are 
results of static analysis. It is possible that, at run-time 
one of these functions get invoked 50% of the times, 
in which case the performance might get seriously hit. 
While it is possible to instrument binaries to report the 
% of functions called at run-time which need the use of 
the INT 3 software interrupt, we are not clear if that 
would say much, since at the end of the day, we can still 
just say that, since the % of such functions (from our ex- 
periments) is typically 0.03% to 2.5%, probabilistically 
the % of such functions among those called at run-time 
would be of a similar order. 


5.3 Resilience to Buffer Overflow Attacks 


The Windows help program (Winhlp32.exe) on Win- 
dows NT 4.0 with Service Pack 4 has a buffer over- 
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Application % Covered by Control Flow Analysis | % of Indirect Branch Instructions 

WFtpd (Ftp server) 97.13% 5.81% 
| BIND (DNS server) 97.32% 5.42% 
| MS Access 84.57% 8.29% 
| Notepad 97.54% 1.73% 
MS Powerpoint 80.11% 7.54% 

Windows Help 99.67% 1.41% I 
| __MS FrontPage 87.20% 8.98% 
MS Publisher 93.86% 8.94% 




















Table 5: Column 2 shows the percentage of a program’s code section bytes that is detected purely through control flow analysis. 
Column 3 shows the percentage of indirect branch instructions among all the branch instructions. RET instructions are not included 


in this count. 












































Application Original execution | Binary RAD execution | % Overhead 
time (msec) time (msec) 
BIND 122.56 123.85 1.05% 
DHCP server 122 | 123.5 1.23% || 
PowerPoint 145 150 3.44% | 
Outlook Express 138.2 | 140 1.29% | 








Table 6: Whole program performance overhead due to the insertion of binary-rewriting RAD code. For BIND, the response time 
measurement is averaged over 10 queries issued using the client program dig.exe. For the DHCP server, the measurement is 
the startup and initialization time averaged over 6 runs. For PowerPoint, the measurement is the time taken to render a 90Kbyte 
presentation averaged over 6 runs. For Outlook Express, the measurement is the startup and initialization time averaged over 6 


Tuns. 


flow vulnerability, which occurs when it reads a content 
file (.CNT) with a very long heading string. We instru- 
mented Winhlp32.exe using our binary-rewriting RAD 
tool, and the augmented binary successfully resists the 
attack mounted by a published exploit code [3]. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have presented a buffer overflow defense mecha- 
nism using static binary translation based on the RAD 
[1] model. To the best of our knowledge, this is the first 
work reported in the open literature that applies static 
binary translation technology to a concrete application 
security problem. While a robust binary rewriting in- 
frastructure, such as tools like Etch [7], does exist, pub- 
lished papers on these systems have never documented 
in detail, the design and implementation issues involved, 
the solutions adopted to address them and their effective- 
ness in a quantitative manner. Our contribution lies, not 
in inventing new approaches to static binary translation 
but in being the first study to implement state-of-the-art 
techniques into a working system and evaluate their ef- 
fectiveness on commercial-grade Windows applications. 
We believe that this paper exhaustively covers most bi- 
nary translation issues in substantial depth and detail 
and presents a comprehensive set of experimental results 
to demonstrate the efficacy of the design decisions we 
have made. Finally, the resulting binary-rewriting RAD 
system achieves qualified success as an important tool 


to protect legacy applications whose source code is not 
available against buffer overflow attacks, and thus signif- 
icantly broadens the applicability of buffer overflow de- 
fense mechanisms developed in the research literature. 
Although, it may not achieve the stated goal of provid- 
ing the same level of protection as its compiler-based 
counterpart, in a few cases, it is primarily due to a fun- 
damental deficiency, one that none of the known works 
in the binary translation literature have done better with, 
as far as we can tell. 


Currently, we are exploring more robust and foolproof 
fall-back mechanisms to deal with scenarios of incorrect 
disassembly and lack of sufficient space for ’in place’ 
translation. As an immediate next step, we intend to 
experiment our binary translation engine with Dynam- 
ically Linked Libraries (DLLs), since a major chunk of 
Windows services are implemented as DLLs. Finally, 
we aim to apply the lessons from exploring static bi- 
nary translation techniques to build copy- and tamper- 
resistant software. 
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Application % Increase in Size of Executable File | % of Functions Using the INT 3 Handler 

WFtpd (Ftp server) 34.06% 2.57% 
BIND (DNS server) 32.65% 0.00% 

MS Access 11.29% 2.61% I 
MS Powerpoint / 9.74% 0.83% 
Windows Help 32.79% 0.098% 
MS FrontPage 16.45% 0.031% 
|| __MS Publisher 10.84% 1.58% 














Table 7: Column 2 shows the space overhead of binary-rewriting RAD for different test applications in terms of percentage 
increase in size of the executable file after rewriting. Column 3 shows the percentage of functions among those identified that need 


to invoke RAD epilogue code through the INT 3 handler 
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Abstract 


This paper proposes two mechanisms for reducing the 
communication-related overheads of Web applications. 
One mechanism is user-level connection tracking, which 
allows an application to coordinate its non-blocking I/O 
operations with significantly fewer system calls than pre- 
viously possible. The other mechanism is data-stream 
splicing, which allows a Web proxy application to for- 
ward data between server and client streams in the ker- 
nel with no restrictions on connection persistency, object 
cacheability, and request pipelining. These mechanisms 
remove elements that scale poorly with CPU speed, such 
as context switches and data copies, from the code path 
of Web-request handling. 

The two mechanisms are implemented as Linux load- 
able kernel modules. User-level connection tracking is 
used to implement uselect, a user-level select API. 
The Squid Web proxy and the Polygraph benchmarking 
tool are used in the evaluation. With Polymix-4, a real- 
istic forward proxy workload biased towards cache hits 
and small files, the reductions in CPU overheads rela- 
tive to the original Squid (with select) are 52-72% 
for uselect, up to 12% for splice, and 58-78% for 
the two mechanisms combined. Relative to Squid with 
/dev/epoll, uselect provides 50% overhead reduction. 


1 Introduction 


The advent of the World Wide Web has motivated a 
large body of research on improving Web server per- 
formance. Work has focused on improving the per- 
formance of the TCP/IP stack [25] (e.g., NewReno, 
SACK, Limited Transmit), of the Web server architec- 
ture (e.g. ZEUS[43], Apache [2], Flash[30], Squid[27], 
SEDA[41]), and of the interface between them (e.g., 
select[4], /dev/epol11[34], sendfile[24)]). 

In spite of the recent progress, the ability of exist- 
ing operating system architectures to handle communica- 
tion intensive workloads remains limited for server ’in- 
the-middle’ configurations, such as Web proxies, CDN 
servers, and Edge Servers. First, these servers handle a 


large number of concurrent connections: to reduce trans- 
fer latencies for both cache hits and misses, proxies have 
to keep open connections to as many clients, peer caches, 
and origin servers as possible [8]. Second, a significant 
ratio of the requests arriving at forward Web proxies re- 
quire transfers from origin servers or peer caches [42]. In 
serving these requests, content is transferred from server 
to client connections by copying it twice between ker- 
nel and application address spaces. Reverse Web proxies 
perform a similar processing, but cache misses represent 
a smaller fraction of their load. 

Commercial operating systems include limited sup- 
port for high-performance user-level Web proxies. Be- 
sides sendfile, the event notification mechanism 
/dev/epoll is being considered for inclusion in the 
Linux 2.6 kernel and a splice service for TCP connec- 
tion tunneling is included in the AIX 5.1 kernel. How- 
ever, the existing support is not sufficient, and, as a re- 
sult, network appliances are used in many high-traffic 
proxy installations. Appliances are carefully optimized 
for I/O intensive workloads, but compared to general- 
purpose servers, have higher costs and limited flexibil- 
ity. We submit that extending general-purpose operating 
systems with support targeted for Web proxy caches will 
boost the performance of off-the-shelf Web proxy appli- 
cations and cache infrastructures, like Squid [27] and IR- 
Cache [28], respectively. 

This paper proposes enhancing general-purpose op- 
erating systems with two mechanisms, user-level con- 
nection tracking and data stream splicing. These 
mechanisms enable Web applications to reduce their 
communication-related overheads by reducing the num- 
ber of system calls and the amount of data copied 
between user and kernel domains, operations that are 
known to scale poorly with processor speeds [1, 29]. 

User-level connection tracking allows an application 
to coordinate its non-blocking network operations and to 
monitor the state of its connections with minimal switch- 
ing between application and kernel domains. The mech- 
anism is based on a shared memory region between ker- 
nel and application in which the kernel propagates el- 
ements of the application’s transport and socket-layer 
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state, such as the existence of data in receive buffers or 
of free space in send buffers. The application can ac- 
cess these state elements directly, without system calls. 
The mechanism is secure as only information pertaining 
to the application’s connections is provided in its mem- 
ory region. The mechanism can be used to implement 
low-overhead versions of the select/poll APIs, as 
well as new connection-tracking APIs. For instance, with 
socket-buffer availability propagated as actual number 
of bytes, applications can perform more efficient /O by 
issuing I/O operations only when the number of bytes 
that can be transferred is greater than a specified thresh- 
old. Similarly, with transport-layer state like congestion 
window size and round-trip time, applications can learn 
about the latency characteristics of their connections and 
selectively customize their replies to improve the client 
response times [18]. 

Data-stream splicing allows an application to perform 
data forwarding between corresponding server and client 
TCP streams in the kernel, at the socket level. This pro- 
posal is the first to address the whole range of data trans- 
fer operations performed by a Web proxy cache applica- 
tion, supporting persistent connections, cacheable con- 
tent, pipelined requests, and tunneled transfers. This 
mechanism draws significant benefits from the decision 
to implement it at socket level. Compared to user-level 
data forwarding, the mechanism eliminates data copies 
and system calls [11, 37]. Compared to IP-level alter- 
natives [21, 39], the mechanism can be applied to data 
streams with different TCP connection characteristics 
(e.g., SACK) and it provides the application with full and 
efficient control over unsplicing and payload caching. 

The two mechanisms are implemented in Linux and 
are evaluated using Squid [27], a popular Web proxy 
cache application, and Polygraph [40], a benchmarking 
tool for Web proxies. User-level connection tracking is 
used to implement a user-level wrapper for the native 
select system call, called uselect. Microbench- 
marks demonstrate that uselect enables reductions in 
CPU utilization of 60-95% relative to select and of 
20-90% relative to /dev/epoll for 4-128KByte ob- 
jects and 100% cache hits. Data-stream splicing en- 
ables overhead reductions of 10-70% for a workload with 
100% cache misses. With Polymix-4, a realistic forward- 
proxy workload biased towards small file sizes and cache 
hits, the reductions in CPU overheads relative to the orig- 
inal Squid (using select) are 52-72% for user-level se- 
lect, up to 12% for splice, and 58-78% for the two mech- 
anisms combined. 

While our mechanisms have been proposed and eval- 
uated in the context of Web proxies, they can benefit a 
wider range of applications. CDNs, Edge Servers, and 
internet applications based on SEDA [41] can benefit 
from low-overhead access to the socket- and network- 
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layer state of their connections. Peer-to-peer infrastruc- 
tures that include content forwarding, like Squirrel [14], 
can use the data-stream splice to lower node overheads. 

Modular implementations of the networking stack and 
the socket layer enable simple implementations for the 
two mechanisms as loadable extension modules. Our ap- 
proach is to replace methods of the transport and socket 
layers with new implementations, or with wrappers for 
the original methods. The Linux implementation pre- 
sented in this paper does not require modifications of the 
kernel source tree. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Sections 2-3 describe the proposed mechanisms. Sec- 
tion 4 describes the experimental testbed and methodol- 
ogy. Section 5 presents the results of the experimental 
evaluation. Section 6 discusses related research and Sec- 
tion 7 summarizes our contributions. 


2 User-level Connection Tracking 


Experiences with communication-intensive applica- 
tions, such as Web servers, demonstrate that restricting 
the number of kernel threads used by the application is 
critical to achieving good performance. The most ef- 
ficient architectures are event-driven [27, 30] because, 
by avoiding blocking I/O operations, they handle a large 
number of connections with a small number of control 
threads. Efficient non-blocking I/O requires a mecha- 
nism for tracking connection state, such that I/O opera- 
tions are issued only when guaranteed to be successful. 

The traditional OS mechanisms for connection-state 
tracking, select and poll, retrieve connection state 
from the kernel by performing two context switches and 
two data copy operations; the amount of data copied is 
proportional to the number of existing connections. Re- 
cently proposed event delivery mechanisms [5, 19, 34] 
allow more efficient in-kernel implementations, avoid the 
application-to-kernel data copy, and even the kernel-to- 
application copy [33, 34]. However, the benefits of these 
optimizations are partially offset by the possible increase 
in the number of system calls since the application has 
to register and cancel its ’interests’ for every socket. The 
additional system calls are shown to represent a relatively 
high overhead for sockets with short lifetimes [19]. 

The user-level connection tracking mechanism pro- 
posed in this paper attempts to further reduce the number 
of system calls related to connection-state tracking and to 
extend the set of connection-state elements that applica- 
tions can exploit. The approach is to propagate certain 
elements of a connection’s socket- and/or transport-layer 
state at the user level, ina memory region shared between 
the kernel and the application (see Figure 1). The appli- 
cation can retrieve the propagated state using memory 
read operations, without any context switches and data 
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Figure 1: User-level connection tracking. 
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copies. The mechanism is secure because each applica- 
tion has a separate memory region which contains only 
information pertaining to the application’s connections. 
The mechanism does not require any system calls for 
connection registration/deregistration. All connections 
created after the application registers with the mecha- 
nism are automatically tracked at user-level until closed. 

The mechanism allows for multiple implementations, 
depending on the set of state elements propagated at 
user level. For instance, in order to implement the 
select/poll-type connection state tracking APIs, 
the set includes elements that describe the states of send 
and receive socket buffers. Similarly, the representa- 
tion of state elements in the shared memory region de- 
pends on the implementation. For instance, for the 
select/pol1-type tracking, the representation can be 
a bit vector, with bits set if read/write can be performed 
on the corresponding sockets without blocking, or it can 
be an integer vector, with values indicating the number 
of bytes available for read/write. 

The same set of state elements is associated with all of 
the application’s connections. The data structures in the 
shared region should be large enough to accommodate 
the maximum number of files a process can open. How- 
ever, the shared memory region is typically small. For in- 
stance, an application with 65K concurrent connections 
and using 16 bytes per connection requires a 1MByte re- 
gion, which is a small fraction of the physical memory 
of an Internet server. 

In addition to direct memory reads, applications can 
access the shared memory region through user-level li- 
brary calls. For instance, when the shared state includes 
information on socket-buffer availability, the application 
can use user-level wrappers for select/poll. Such 
wrappers can return a non-zero reply using only the in- 
formation in the shared region; otherwise, if parameters 
include file descriptors not tracked at user level or a non- 
zero timeout, the wrappers fall back on the correspond- 
ing system calls. 

The kernel component updates the shared memory re- 
gion during transport and socket layer processing, and 
at the end of read and write system calls (see Figure 1). 
The shared region is not pageable and updates are im- 
plemented using atomic memory operations. The cost of 


updating variables in the shared memory region is a neg- 
ligible fraction of the CPU overhead of sending/receiving 
a packet or of executing a read/write system call. 

The kernel component exploits the modular imple- 
mentation of the socket and transport layers. In Linux, 
the socket layer interface is structured as a collection of 
function pointers, aggregated as fields of a ‘struct 
proto-_ops’ structure. For IPv4 stream sockets, the 
corresponding variable is ‘inet-stream_ops’. This 
is accessible through pointers from each TCP socket and 
includes pointers to the functions that support the read, 
write, select/poll, accept, connect, and close system calls. 
Similarly, the transport layer interface is described by a 
struct proto variable called ‘tcp_prot’, which 
includes pointers for the functions invoked upon TCP 
socket creation and destruction. Also, each TCP socket is 
associated with several callbacks that are invoked when 
events occur on the associated connection, such as packet 
arrival or state change. 

In order to track a TCP connection at user level, the 

kernel component replaces some of these functions and 
callbacks; the replacements capture socket state changes, 
filter and propagate them in the shared region. Con- 
nection tracking starts upon return from the connect 
or accept system calls. To avoid changing the ker- 
nel source tree, in this implementation, the tracking of 
accept-ed connections starts upon return from the first 
select/poll system call. 
User-level Tracking with select API. In this paper, we 
use the proposed connection-state tracking mechanism to 
implement uselect, a user-level tracking mechanism 
with the same API as select. 

For this implementation, the shared memory region 
between kernel and application includes four bitmaps: 
the Active, Read, Write, and Except bitmaps. The Ac- 
tive bitmap, A-bits, records whether a socket/file descrip- 
tor is tracked, i.e., monitored, at user level. The Read 
and Write bitmaps, R- and W-bits, signal the existence of 
data in receive buffers and of free space in send buffers, 
respectively. The Except bitmap, E-bits, signals excep- 
tional conditions. 

The implementation comprises an application-level 
library and a kernel component. The library includes 
(1) uselect, a wrapper for the select system call, 
(2) uselect_init, a function that initializes the ap- 
plication and kernel components and the shared memory 
region, and (3) get_socket-_state, a function that re- 
turns the read/write state of a socket by accessing the cor- 
responding R- and W-bits in the shared region. 

The uselect wrapper, consisting of about 650 
lines of C code, is composed of several steps (see Fig- 
ure 2). First, the procedure checks the relevant informa- 
tion available at user level by performing bitwise AND 
between the bitmaps provided as parameters and the 
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int uselect(maxfd, readfds, writefds, 
exceptfds, timeout) { 
static int numPass = 0; 
int nbits; 
nbits = BITS_ON(readfds& R-bits& A-bits) 
+ BITS_ON(writefds& W-bits& A-bits) 
+ BITS_ON(exceptfds& E-bits& A-bits) ; 
if(nbits > 0 && numPass < MaxPass) { 
adjust readfds,writefds,exceptfds 


numPass++; 
} else { 
adjust & save maxfd,readfds,writefds, 
exceptfds 
nbits = select(maxfd,readfds,...) 


numPass = 0; 

if( proxy-socket set in readfds) { 

check R/W/E-bits 

adjust nbits,readfds,writefds, 
exceptfds 

} 


} 


return nbits; 


} 


Figure 2: User-level select. 


shared-memory bitmaps. For instance, the readfds 
bitmap is checked against the A- and R-bitmaps. If 
the result of any of the three bitwise ANDs is nonzero, 
uselect modifies the input bitmaps appropriately and 
returns the total number of bits set in the three ar- 
rays; otherwise, uselect calls select. In addition, 
select is called after a predefined number of success- 
ful user-level executions in order to avoid starving I/O 
operations on descriptors that do not correspond to con- 
nections tracked at user level (e.g., files, UDP sockets). 
When calling select, the wrapper uses a dedicated 
TCP socket, called proxy socket, to communicate with 
the kernel component; the proxy socket is created at ini- 
tialization time and it is unconnected. Before the sys- 
tem call, the bits corresponding to the active sockets 
are masked off in the input bitmaps, and the bit for the 
proxy socket is set in the read bitmap. maxfd is ad- 
justed accordingly, typically resulting in a much lower 
value; timeout is left unchanged. When an I/O event 
occurs on any of the ’active’ sockets, the kernel compo- 
nent wakes-up the application which is waiting on the 
proxy socket. Note that the application never waits on 
active sockets, as these bits are masked off before calling 
select. Upon return from the system call, if the bit for 
the proxy socket is set, a search is performed on the R-, 
W-, and E-bit arrays. Using a saved copy of the input 
bitmaps, bits are set for the sockets tracked at user level 
and whose new states match the application’s interests. 
The uselect implementation includes optimiza- 
tions not shown in Figure 2 for simplicity. For instance, 


counting the ’on’ bits, adjusting the input arrays, and sav- 
ing the bits reset during the adjustment performed before 
calling select are all executed in the same pass. 

Despite the identical API, uselect has a slightly 
different semantics than select. Namely, select 
collects information on all file descriptors indicated in 
the input bitmaps. In contrast, uselect might ignore 
the descriptors not tracked at user level for several invo- 
cations. This difference is rarely an issue for Web appli- 
cations, which call uselect in an infinite loop. 

The uselect kernel component is structured as a 
device driver module, consisting of about 1500 lines of 
C code. Upon initialization, this module modifies the 
system’s tcp_prot data structure, replacing the han- 
dler used by the socket system call with a wrapper. 
For processes registered with the module, the wrapper 
assigns to the new socket a copy of inet_stream_ops 
with new handlers for recvmsg, sendmsg, accept, 
connect, poll, and release. 

The new handlers are wrappers for the original rou- 
tines. Upon return, these wrappers update the bitmaps 
in the shared region according to the new state of the 
socket; the file descriptor index of the socket is used to 
determine the update location in the shared region. 

The recvmsg, sendmsg, and accept handlers up- 
date the R-, W-, or E-bits under the same conditions as 
the original poll function. In addition, accept as- 
signs the modified copy of inet-stream_ops to the 
newly created socket. 

Replacing the poll handler, which supports 
select/pol1 system calls, is necessary in our Linux 
implementation because a socket created by accept 
is assigned a file descriptor index after the return from 
the accept handler. For a socket of a registered 
process, the new poll handler determines its file de- 
scriptor index by searching the file descriptor array of 
the current process. The index is saved in an unused 
field of the socket data structure, from where it is re- 
trieved by event handlers. Further, this function (1) re- 
places the socket’s data_ready, write_space, 
error_report, and state_change event handlers, 
and (2) sets the corresponding A-bit, which initiates 
the user-level tracking and prevents future poll in- 
vocations. On return, the handler calls the original 
tcp-poll. 

The connect handler performs the same actions as 
the poll handler. The release handler reverses the 
actions of the connect /pol1 handlers. 

The event handlers update the R-, W-, and E-bits like 
the original po11, set the R-bit of the proxy socket, and 
unblock any waiting threads. 

Exploiting uselect in Squid. In order to use uselect, 
Squid is changed as follows. During initializa- 
tion, before creating the accept socket, Squid invokes 
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uselect_init; asa result, the accept socket is tracked 
at user level. In each processing cycle, Squid invokes 
uselect instead of select to determine the states of 
all of its sockets. Finally, when trying to prevent starva- 
tion of the accept socket during a processing cycle, Squid 
uses get_socket-_state instead of select to check 
the ready-to-read state of this socket. 

Overall, uselect enables Squid to eliminate a sig- 
nificant number of systems calls with very few code 
modifications. Furthermore, uselect reduces the over- 
head of the remaining select system calls through the 
use of the proxy socket. 


3 Data-Stream Splicing 


The data-stream splicing mechanism proposed and 
evaluated in this paper enables a Web proxy to forward 
data between its server and client connections in the ker- 
nel, with support for content caching, persistent connec- 
tion, and pipelined requests. The mechanism helps re- 
duce the number of context switches and data copy op- 
erations incurred when serving cache misses, POST re- 
quests, and connection tunnels. 

In its basic functionality, the mechanism establishes, 
in the socket layer, a data path between two data streams, 
such that packets received on one stream are forwarded 
on the other stream immediately, in interrupt context. On 
servers with zero-copy networking stacks and adapter 
support for checksum computation, the payload of for- 
warded packets is not touched by the proxy CPU. 

The proposed mechanism extends previous proposals 
[22, 37, 39] with support for the following functionality: 

e request pipelining and persistent connections; 

e content caching decoupled from client aborts; 

e efficient splicing for short transfers. 

The new socket-level splicing mechanism can estab- 
lish bi- and unidirectional data paths. Figure 3 illustrates 
the corresponding data flows. In the bidirectional mode, 
the traditional model for in-kernel splicing [21, 22, 37], 
data received on either of the two connections is for- 
warded to the peer endpoint. Connection close events 
are also forwarded. Splicing terminates when both con- 
nections are in CLOSE state. Bidirectional splice is typ- 
ically used for SSL tunneling; it cannot support request 
pipelining and persistent connections. 

The unidirectional mode addresses these limitations. 
Data coming from one endpoint, the source, is forwarded 
on the peer connection, towards the destination, while 
data coming from destination is provided to the applica- 
tion and not forwarded to the source. Connection close 
events are not forwarded. Splicing terminates (1) after 
transferring a specified number of bytes, or (2) when the 
source closes the connection. 

Unidirectional mode is typically used to support re- 


quest pipelining and persistent connections for HTTP 
GET and POST. For instance, for an HTTP GET, the 
source is the origin server, and the destination is the 
client; the server response is forwarded inside the kernel 
from the server to the client connection, while additional 
client requests are handled by the application and, if nec- 
essary, forwarded to the server. After unsplice, the same 
client connection can be used to transfer cached objects 
or it can be spliced with a connection to a different server. 

Optionally, in unidirectional mode, a copy of the 
transferred payload is provided to the application. This 
mode, called KeepCopy, enables a Web proxy to popu- 
late its cache while exploiting kernel-level data forward- 
ing. The application receives the content via the tradi- 
tional read interface. The input stream is not termi- 
nated if the client aborts its connection, thus the cache 
operation can be completed. 

Our experience with Web proxy workloads led us to 
develop a splice API that minimizes system call over- 
heads, even for short transfers. The approach is to allow 
the application to combine several system calls that are 
typically issued in sequence by the application, and to 
eliminate some of the remaining system calls. Specifi- 
cally, the basic splice interface, which specifies the con- 
nections, the type of splicing, and the termination con- 
dition, can be combined with: (1) a write to the client 
connection, used for the HTTP headers and the first con- 
tent segment, and (2) a read from the server connection 
in KeepCopy mode. In addition, an application can save 
a system call when not interested in acquiring the amount 
of forwarded data returned by the unsplice command. 
Namely, with the AutoRelease option set in the splice re- 
quest, the kernel releases the splicing context upon termi- 
nation, eliminating the need for an explicit unsplice com- 
mand from the application. Also, in KeepCopy mode, the 
application can specify a minimum input size, which is 
used to reduce the number of read system calls. 
Implementation. The implementation of data-stream 
splice, about 4000 lines of C code, is structured as a 
loadable module. The module maintains a description 
and state for each spliced connection. Connection de- 
scriptors are maintained in a hash table with hash entries 
computed from the addresses of related TCP sockets. 

The application uses ioct1 calls to issue Splice and 
Unsplice commands to the kernel. Parameters and results 
are represented in a SpliceRequest data structure. For 
Splice, this data structure identifies the two connections 
(fd0, fd1), the type of splicing (e.g., bi- or unidirectional, 
termination type, with or without KeepCopy and AutoRe- 
lease), and the data to send on fd! before splicing is ini- 
tiated. For unidirectional splice, fd0 is the source and 
fal is the destination. The data structure also includes 
parameters used in one or more of the splicing modes, 
such as the payload limit, when termination is based on 
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Figure 3: Types of splice interactions. 


the transferred amount. For KeepCopy, the application 
can indicate the minimum input size, (min2read), the 
maximum amount of data forwarded and not yet read 
(max2cache), and an input buffer, to be filled by the 
Splice command if data is already available. max2cache 
helps prevent slow applications from overloading the 
kernel buffer cache. 

After the Splice command, the application waits for 
notification of splicing termination, provided by the ker- 
nel as a POLLOUT event on the destination connection. 
This occurs when the transfer reaches the payload limit 
or the FIN packet is processed, and, for KeepCopy, when 
the application reads the last segment of the forwarded 
payload. If termination is due to connection abort, an 
error condition is signaled to the user. 

For short transfers, the splicing can terminate in the 
Splice call. In this case, the application is informed by an 
appropriate return code and the splice context is released. 

The application uses the Unsplice command to re- 
lease the splicing context after termination notification 
or when it wants to abort the splice, such as on timeout 
or application shut-down. The Unsplice request specifies 
the two connections and it returns the number of bytes 
forwarded in each direction. 

In the kernel, the splicing is established if the con- 
nections are in the ESTABLISHED or CLOSE_WAIT 


states. | Upon splicing, the two TCP sockets are 
assigned new data-_ready, write_space, 
error_report, and state_change handlers 


and a new inet_stream-_ops data structure, with the 
recvmsg, sendmsg, and pol11 entries replaced. 

The new data_ready and write_space handlers, 
invoked when data and ACKs are received, perform most 
of the data forwarding. Packet forwarding is started at 
end of the Splice call and it is driven by data and ACK 
packet arrivals on the two connections. Forwarding never 
stalls except for KeepCopy transfers when the amount of 
data forwarded and not read reaches max2cache. In this 
case, forwarding is restarted at the end of recvmsg. 

For lower overheads, the TCP checksum is computed 
incrementally, from the old value, when forwarding an 
entire packet; it is computed from scratch only when for- 
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warding a fraction of the packet, as it might occur at the 
beginning and the end of splicing. 

The recvmsg and sendmsg handlers in the new 
inet_stream-_ops are replaced with error-returning 
handlers when the corresponding operations are not per- 
mitted for the spliced socket. For instance, in bidirec- 
tional splicing, both handlers are replaced for both sock- 
ets. For unidirectional splicing, write is not permitted for 
the destination socket, and read is not permitted for the 
source socket unless splicing with KeepCopy. 

For KeepCopy, the application uses the read sys- 
tem call, supported by the recvmsg handler, to re- 
trieve a copy of the forwarded data. A local copy is 
created by cloning the packets, i.e., the sk_buf f’s, and 
adding them to a list in the splice descriptor of the source 
socket. The new poll returns a POLLIN event when 
the local copy reaches the specified minimum input size 
(min2read) or when no more data is to be forwarded. The 
new recvmsg of the source socket transfers the data 
from the cloned sk_buf £’s to the application buffer. 
Using the mechanism in Squid. The original Squid 2.4 
implementation handles cache misses as follows. The 
http module reads from a server connection in a 85KByte 
buffer allocated on the call stack. The data is transferred 
to the store module, which copies it in 4kByte memory 
blocks and notifies the client-side module of the new data 
arrival. The client-side processes the reply, generating 
the HTTP headers. If it can fill a 4KByte block, it copies 
data from the store into a send buffer, and it registers for 
a ready-to-write notification on the client socket. When 
the notification is received, the block is written, the com- 
pletion routine updates the state, and the client registers 
to receive the next block from the store. 

In order to exploit the data-stream splice mechanism 
for GET requests, we made the following changes. The 
http reads the first segment of a server reply in a 2896- 
byte buffer, attempting to consume only the first 2 MTUs. 
This size is chosen because: (1) a multiple of MTU size 
minimizes checksum overheads by enabling incremental 
checksum computation; (2) the included content and the 
proxy HTTP headers are below the 4Kbyte limit that can 
be sent in one operation by the client-side; and (3) a large 
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fraction (approx. 40%) of the objects in proxy workloads 
can be received in one read operation. 

After the read, if HTTP headers indicate that more 
data is expected, the hitp initializes a splice descriptor 
before sending the content to the store and does not pre- 
pare for a new read from the server. The splice descriptor 
is attached to the StorageEntry data structure, which 
is reachable from http and client-side request descriptors. 

For a request with a splice descriptor, the client-side 
does not wait to fill the first 4k Byte block before prepar- 
ing for output. When it receives the ready-to-write no- 
tification on the client socket, it invokes the Splice com- 
mand to write the available content and to initialize the 
in-kernel transfer; it does not register with the store to 
receive the rest of the content. 

The Splice parameters define a unidirectional transfer, 
with the server connection as source and the client con- 
nection as destination. Splicing termination is set for a 
payload limit, if ContentLength is defined, or, otherwise, 
for the close of the server connection. The AutoRelease 
flag is set. If the content is cacheable, the KeepCopy flag 
is set and the related parameters are defined. 

If the Splice command returns without error or in- 
dication of termination, the client socket is registered 
for (1) ready-to-write notification, to process the splic- 
ing termination, and for (2) ready-to-read notification, to 
receive the next request from the client. In KeepCopy 
mode, the server socket is registered for ready-to-read 
notification. Splice-related flags are set in both client and 
server socket descriptors in the global £d_tab1e to en- 
sure that spliced connections are handled appropriately 
in the close procedure, such as when called from timeout 
handlers. If Splice returns an error, the transfer resumes 
at application level. 

The Squid handler invoked upon splicing termination 
performs the following actions. First, it checks if splicing 
termination was abnormal, checking the server socket 
EOF condition for KeepCopy, and the socket error other- 
wise. Next, it invokes the client-side procedure for write 
completion, providing the size of the spliced transfer. 
This restarts the activity on the client connection, acti- 
vating the output for the next pending request or closing 
the connection. Finally, the server connection is added 
to the pool of persistent connections or closed, accord- 
ing to the request parameters. If splicing termination is 
abnormal, both connections are closed. 

On a timeout, the handler issues an Unsplice com- 
mand, calls the client-side write completion procedure, 
and closes both connections. We have also extended 
Squid to splice HTTP CONNECTs and POSTs. Details 
are available in [38]. 

Overall, with the proposed splice mechanism, a Web 
proxy can move the ‘data path’ for its cache misses (i.e., 
HTTP body transfers) into the kernel. This releases re- 


sources for the ’control path’ (i.e., HTTP header process- 
ing) and cache management, which remain at user level. 


4 Experimental Environment 


The experimental evaluation of the two mechanisms 
proposed in this paper is conducted with Squid, a pop- 
ular Web proxy application, and with Polygraph [40], a 
benchmarking tool widely used by the industry. 


4.1 Hardware, System Software, and Apps 


Our testbed comprises five nodes: three Polygraph 
nodes (two clients and one server), the Squid proxy, and 
a wide-area network emulator. Except for the WAN emu- 
lator which runs PicoBSD 0.445, all nodes run the Linux 
2.4 kernel. An additional node, running the monitor- 
ing and data collection applications, is attached to the 
testbed. Table 1 describes the hardware configurations. 


Table 1: Hardware configuration of the testbed. 




















CPU Type | Speed | Memory 

(MHz) | (MBytes) 
PolyClient 1 PentiumlII 550 128 
PolyClient 2 PentiumllI 667 256 
PolyServer PentiumPro | 2x200 224 
Web Proxy PentiumllI 1000 512 
WAN Emulator | PentiumPro 200 128 




















Except for the Polygraph server, all nodes are attached 
to a Gigabit Ethernet switch, the Alteon ACEswitch 180. 
The Polygraph server is attached via the dual-homed 
WAN emulator. The proxy node uses an Alteon Giga- 
bit Ethernet adapter; the other nodes use Fast Ethernet 
adapters. The network links and the WAN emulator are 
never overloaded during the experiments. The network 
configuration is similar to that used in Polygraph Cache- 
Offs [23], with clients and servers on different subnets. 
Polygraph. Web Polygraph 2.7.6 [40] is a benchmarking 
tool for caching proxies and other Web intermediaries. 
Polygraph includes high-performance HTTP clients and 
servers, realistic traffic generation and content simula- 
tion, and standard workloads. These standard work- 
loads, including the Polymix-4 used in our evaluation, 
are widely accepted in the web caching community. 

Each client and server node (agent) runs one or more 
*robots’, each robot handling one connection at a time, 
and possibly sending several requests in a connection. A 
client robot maintains a predefined request rate (e.g., 0.4 
req/s). The overall request rate is determined by the num- 
ber of client nodes, number of robots in a client node, and 
per-robot request rates. 

In our experiments, we use Polygraph 2.7.6, modi- 
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fied to allow client and server applications to open up 
to 12,000 concurrent connections instead of the original 
1024 limit; the kernel connection limit is set accordingly. 
Proxy Application. The proxy application is Squid 2.4, 
extended to exploit the splice and uselect in- 
terfaces proposed in this paper, as well as the 
/dev/epoll interface used for comparison with 
uselect. Squid is a typical example of an event-driven 
application that can manipulate a very large number of 
communication streams. Squid is built around an infinite 
select/poll-loop. In each cycle, the application per- 
forms input and output operations on its active sockets, 
depending on connection and request processing states. 

We modified Squid to support up to 64K file descrip- 
tors, more than the 1024 preset limit in Linux. In addi- 
tion, we made several changes to improve its scalability 
under high load. These changes are orthogonal to the 
mechanisms evaluated in this paper and are deemed nec- 
essary because of our interest in driving the application at 
higher loads than previously published evaluations [40] 
on comparable hardware. For instance, we reduced the 
number of calls for memory allocation by extending the 
use of pre-allocated buffers. 

Squid can use several models of disk cache manage- 
ment. In our experiments, we use the diskd and the 
null models. The diskd model uses daemons to perform 
the (blocking) disk I/O operations, one daemon for each 
disk. Squid communicates with a daemon through two 
message queues and a shared memory region; the mes- 
sage queues are used for operation descriptors and com- 
pletion notifications, and the shared memory is used for 
the data blocks subject to I/O operations. 

The null model emulates an infinite size, 0-overhead 
disk cache. There is no disk I/O and the list of cacheable 
objects read from the server is maintained in memory. 

For /dev/epol1, we use ep-_patch-2.4.18-0.32[20]. 
/dev/epol1 is an efficient event-delivery mechanism 
which uses a shared memory between application and 
kernel to eliminate the data copy of notification results. 
However, it does not eliminate the system calls for event 
notification retrieval, and requires system calls for socket 
registration and deregistration. In order to use this inter- 
face, we define a new Squid procedure for connection- 
state tracking similar to the one used for po11, and we 
extend the £d_table to include flags for read and write 
availability. The new procedure performs the following 
steps. First, it traverses the file descriptor table, identi- 
fying the sockets in which the application is interested 
to read or write. For each of these sockets, the event 
types of interest are saved. Also, sockets not registered 
with epoll are registered at this time, indicating in- 
terest in all types of events; their new read- and write- 
availability flags are set. Second, epo11 is invoked, and 
if there is any returned list of events, this is used to set 
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the read/write availability flags of the indicated sockets. 
Third, the list of sockets in which the application has in- 
terest is traversed, and I/O operation(s) are performed if 
the corresponding availability flags are set. Availability 
flags are cleared when the corresponding I/O operations 
return blocking indications (i.e., errno is EAGAIN). 
Sockets are unregistered with epo11 just before they are 
closed. The two traversals in steps one and three are also 
performed when using uselect, select, and poll. 
WAN Emulation. To simulate WAN conditions, we use 
the same tools and settings as the Polygraph Cache-Offs. 
The WAN emulation tool is DummyNet [36]. For the 
proxy-server link, this tool introduces round-trip packet 
delays of 80 ms and packet losses of 0.05%. No delays 
or losses are introduced on the client-proxy links. 


4.2 Experimental Methodology 


The goal of our experimental study is to evaluate 
the performance of the proposed mechanisms and com- 
pare them with related mechanisms. The evaluation fo- 
cuses on performance metrics like CPU utilization and 
response time. Towards this end, we use (1) microbench- 
marks, in which the workload includes fixed size objects 
and the Web proxy does not perform disk I/O opera- 
tions, and (2) realistic experiments, in which the work- 
load is Polymix-4, a Polygraph workload representative 
for Web proxy caches, and the proxy stores cached ob- 
jects on disks. Taking a high-level view at the benefits 
of these mechanisms, we do not attempt to quantify the 
individual components of the associated overhead reduc- 
tion, such as data copies and context switches. 

In microbénchmarks, we vary: (1) object cacheabil- 
ity, (2) hit ratio, (3) object size, (4) request rate, and 
(5) number of concurrent connections. In an experi- 
ment, all requests are HTTP GETs for objects of identical 
size and cacheability type (i.e., either cacheable or non- 
cacheable). The set of object sizes includes 4, 8, 12, 25, 
64, and 128KBytes. The selection is related to the distri- 
bution of file sizes in Polymix-4, in which, with approx- 
imation, 4KBytes is the 50-th percentile, 8KBytes is the 
75-th percentile, and 25KBytes is the 95-th percentile. 
Hit ratios are either 0% or (almost) 100%. Squid uses 
the null disk manager. Each data point represents three 
or more samples. For each sample, we collect statistics 
for 15min, after a 10min warm-up. 

In the Polymix-4 experiments, we vary only the 
request rate. These experiments are similar to the 
Fourth Polygraph Cache-Off benchmarking [23], but 
with shorter phases. Namely, each experiment starts with 
an empty cache and takes 4h 30min. The fill phase 
runs at 160req/s for 90min. The first peak ’daily’ load 
phase takes 25min, and the measurement peak ‘daily’ 
load phase takes 120min; the rest of the time is spent 
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in ramp-up and down phases. Squid uses the diskd disk 
manager, with 4 disks, each with 3GByte of caching 
space. Each data point represents one sample. 

In all experiments, request rates are selected such that 
client and server nodes are never overloaded. 

For each experiment, we collect the statistics pro- 
duced by the Polygraph agents, by vmstat and 
tcpstat running on the proxy node, and by Squid. 
Polygraph statistics include request rates and response 
times. vmstat provides information on CPU utiliza- 
tion, and tcpstat provides information on TCP trans- 
fers. Squid provides various statistics, such as rate of 
cache hits and number of open sockets. 

All the plots of performance metrics for a single con- 
figuration include 90-percent confidence intervals, calcu- 
lated with the T-student distribution. Note that for some 
experiments, the confidence intervals are very small, 
hardly visible on the plots. This is due to the workload 
model and the large number of requests in each run. 
Polygraph Parameters. In all experiments, except for 
the parameters specified above, the Polygraph testbed is 
configured as for the Polymix-4 workload. Among its 
parameters we mention: client robot request rate of 0.4 
req/s, and server delays normally distributed with a 2.5s 
mean and Is deviation. The number of requests that a 
robot sends in a connection is drawn from a Zipf(64) dis- 
tribution. Similarly, the server uses a Zipf(16) distribu- 
tion to close active connections. The Polymix-4 work- 
load has 58% hit rate, and about 70% cacheability ratio. 
Squid Configuration. In all experiments, Squid runs 
with the default configuration, except for a few changes. 
No access log is maintained and no access control is per- 
formed, as in the Squid evaluation at the Third Polygraph 
Cache-Off [23]. The memory cache is 100MBytes (vs. 
175MBytes used at the Cache-off). The diskd disk man- 
ager spins, waiting for request completion, if a daemon 
request queue is longer than 4K items, and it starts drop- 
ping file open requests when the queue exceeds 2K items. 
When using data-stream splice, all invocations use Au- 
toRelease, 64K max2cache, and 16K min2read. 


5 Experimental Evaluation 


5.1 Microbenchmark: User-level Connection 
Tracking 


Two microbenchmarks are used to compare the per- 
formance of the proposed uselect, with the select 
and poll system calls, and with the /dev/epoll 
event notification mechanism. The first microbenchmark 
evaluates the scalability with the number of active con- 
nections for a fixed file size, and the second microbench- 
mark evaluates the impact of file size for a fixed rate. 
For both microbenchmarks, the hit ratio is almost 100%, 
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Figure 4: Proxy CPU utilization: 100%Hits, 100req/s, 
8KByte files, null store. 
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Figure 5: Proxy CPU utilization: 100%Hits, 5K robots 
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which.emulates the behavior of an origin Web site. 

For the first microbenchmark, the Polygraph clients 
maintain a rate of 100 req/s, and a variable number of 
robots: 250, 1000, 2500 and 10,000. The file size is fixed 
at 8KBytes, which represents the ~75-th percentile of 
the Polymix-4 object size distribution. Figure 4 presents 
the proxy CPU utilization versus the mean number of 
concurrent established connections as reported by Poly- 
graph, which may be lower than the total number of 
robots. The plots illustrate that, for this level of re- 
quest rate, with uselect, the system load is indepen- 
dent of the number of active connections, while with 
/dev/epoll and select, the system loads are very 
sensitive to the number of active connections. For in- 
stance, the load difference between 1000 and 2500 con- 
nections is 0% for uselect, 14% for dev/epoll, 
and 55% for select. 

For the second microbenchmark, the Polygraph 
clients maintain 5,000 and 10,000 robots, each with a 
fixed rate of 0.01 req/s, resulting in overall request rates 
of 50 req/s and 100 req/s, respectively. File size varies 
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Figure 7: Proxy CPU utilization: 0%Hits, 40 req/s, null 
store. 


from 4 to 128KBytes. We could not experiment with 
significantly more than 10K robots because of memory 
limitations on the proxy. 

Figure 5 presents the variation of proxy CPU utiliza- 
tion. The plots illustrate that uselect is significantly 
more scalable than the other three mechanisms. For SK 
active connections, the relative reduction in CPU utiliza- 
tion is 85-96%. For the larger load, the relative reduction 
is 68-94%. Moreover, the plot illustrates that uselect 
can handle 10K connections with lower overheads than 
/dev/epoll can handle 5K connections. The plot il- 
lustrates also that /dev/epoll is more scalable than 
select and poll, and that, at this loads, select is 
slightly more scalable than poll. 

The lower CPU overheads achieved with uselect 
translate in significant response time reductions. Figure 6 
presents the relative reductions computed as 100(1 — 
A.r/B.r), where X.r is mean response time measured 
for configuration X. For 5K connections, the reduction 
relative to /dev/epol 1 is 29-58%, relative to select 
is 62-85%, and relative to po11 is 70-85%. 
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5.2. Microbenchmark: Data-stream Splicing 


Two microbenchmarks are used to evaluate the per- 
formance of data-stream splicing relative to application- 
level forwarding. The first microbenchmark evaluates 
the dependence on transfer lengths, and the second mi- 
crobenchmark evaluates the dependence on system load. 

For the first microbenchmark, Polygraph clients 
maintain a fixed rate of 40 req/s and a hit ratio of 0% (i.e., 
all requests handled by Squid require transfers from the 
server). Across experiments, we vary the object size and 
cacheability (i.e., cacheable or non-cacheable). When 
the object is cacheable, the splice mode is KeepCopy, 
thus the application performs read operations to bring the 
spliced content in its cache; no reads are performed for 
non-cacheable objects. 

Figure 7 presents the proxy CPU utilization when the 
request rate is fixed at 40 req/s. This rate level is cho- 
sen to avoid reaching overload on both proxy and net- 
work. The plot illustrates that socket-level splice can 
result in significant overhead reductions. These reduc- 
tions increase with the object size. Also, for large ob- 
jects, reductions are larger for non-cacheable than for 
cacheable objects, for which KeepCopy is used. This is 
due to the fewer system calls executed for serving non- 
cacheable objects, difference which is relevant only for 
large objects. For non-cacheable objects, the relative re- 
duction varies from 15% for 4K files, to 68% for 64K 
and 128K files. For cacheable objects, the relative reduc- 
tion is 10-60%. For these experiments, the reduction in 
response time is relatively insignificant (up to 1.7%) be- 
cause the mean response times is large (2.7-3.4s) due to 
server think time. 

The performance benefit of data-stream splicing re- 
mains relevant also when using uselect. Figure 8 
presents the CPU utilization when the application uses 
uselect instead of select to handle the same 
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workload. The reduction relative to uselect with 
application-level forwarding is up to 45% for cacheable 
objects, and up to 65% for non-cacheable objects. 

These experiments illustrate that data-stream splicing 
is a necessary mechanism in the context of the heavy-tail 
distribution of Web content sizes, because it helps Web 
proxies to significantly reduce the performance perturba- 
tions caused by serving atypically large files. 

For the second microbenchmark, Polygraph clients 
generate request rates between 40 and 200 req/s and the 
file size is fixed at 8KBytes. 

Figures 9 and 10 present the proxy CPU utilization 
and the mean response time, respectively; note that the 
plots for application-level forwarding overlap. These 
plots demonstrate that the reduction in CPU overhead en- 
abled by splice increases with the request rate. However, 
as the system approaches overload, this reduction has a 
smaller impact on CPU utilization, but a larger impact on 
response time. For instance, for non-cacheable objects, 
the difference in CPU utilization decreases from 8% (at 
120 req/s) to 0.9% (at 200 req/s), while the response time 
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difference increases from 2ms to 14ms. 
5.3. Polymix-4 Workload 


In order to estimate the benefits of the proposed mech- 
anisms in a real Web proxy deployment, we experiment 
with Polymix-4, a workload that provides a realistic mix 
of file sizes, cacheability types, and HTTP request types; 
it generates a realistic hit ratio, connection persistency 
model, and server think-time. This experiment evaluates 
uselect, select, /dev/epoll with application- 
level forwarding, and splicing with select and with 
uselect. Request rates vary from 120 to 260; swap- 
ping impacts the results at higher rates. 

Figure 11 presents the proxy CPU utilization and Fig- 
ures 12 and 13 present the mean response times for hits 
and misses, respectively. uselect provides reductions 
in CPU utilization similar to those in the microbench- 
marks, 50-70% relative to select and 50% relative to 
/dev/epol1. These experiments also demonstrate that 
the uselect implementation can handle effectively 
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both connect and accept operations; the microbench- 
marks exercise mostly the accept operation. 

Similarly, splice provides reductions in CPU over- 
heads comparable to the microbenchmarks, considering 
that in Polymix-4 cache misses represent only about 40% 
of the requests and that file size distribution is biased to- 
wards small files (the 75-th percentile is 8KByte). 

The CPU overhead reductions provided by 
uselect, splice, and their combination trans- 
late in reductions of mean response times for both hits 
and misses compared to the configuration using select 
and application-level forwarding. Reductions are larger 
at higher request rates. More specifically, the reductions 
for hits with uselect are 4-35ms, with splice are 
1-28ms. Using both mechanisms, the reductions are 
4-80ms, a 10-30% relative improvement. The reductions 
for miss with uselect are 15-30ms, and with splice 
are 6-16ms. Using both mechanisms yields reductions 
similar to uselect alone, which is a 0.5-1.3% relative 
improvement. We note that /dev/epoll provides 
reductions for hit response times similar to uselect, 
but the miss response times are the highest among the 
tested configurations, 20-5O0ms more than with select. 


5.4 Discussions 


Overall, the experimental evaluation presented in this 
paper illustrates that both user-level connection track- 
ing and data-stream splice help lower the overheads and 
improve the scalability of Web servers. The former 
mechanism benefits any Web server that handles a very 
large numbers of concurrent connections, while the latter 
mechanism is mostly limited to Web proxy caches. 

One lesson that we learned while experimenting with 
data-stream splice is that it is detrimental to forward data 
packets in process context. Our earlier implementations 
attempted to forward as many packets as possible in the 
Splice call, and upon the return from the read system 
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call, for the KeepCopy mode. This approach has a neg- 
ative performance impact because holding socket locks 
in process context interferes with the highly optimized 
Linux TCP/IP stack: packets received while forwarding 
in process context incur larger processing overheads. 

As expected, the benefits of uselect and splice 
are not cumulative. This is because part of the overhead 
reduction achieved with splice is due to a reduction in 
the number of select system calls. 

From our experience of modifying Squid to use 
/dev/epoll, we learned that it is not straightfor- 
ward to change a complex application designed to use 
select/poll-type connection state tracking to use event 
notification-based mechanisms, like /dev/epoll. It 
can be very difficult to identify all the code regions in 
the application built on programmer’s assumptions about 
the state-tracking model. The same argument applies 
to a complex Web application implemented around an 
event notification mechanism, such as /dev/epoll. 
The connection state tracking mechanism proposed in 
this paper enables effective user-level implementations 
of mechanisms like select /pol1 and /dev/epol1; 
applications can enjoy the performance benefits with 
minimal modifications, just by linking to the library that 
implements the desired API. 


6 Related Work 


Recent research on Web server performance has fo- 
cused on optimizing the operating system functions on 
the critical path of request processing. In this paper, we 
focus on the same problem domain, proposing two mech- 
anisms that Web servers, and in particular Web proxy 
servers, can use in a flexible manner to reduce connection 
handling and data forwarding overheads. Both mech- 
anisms address the overheads of context switching and 
data copy between application and kernel domains, one 
for connection state tracking and the other for data for- 
warding in TCP streams. 

A large body of research has focused on improv- 
ing the scalability of connection-state tracking mecha- 
nisms, critical for event-driven architectures. Traditional 
mechanisms for connection-state tracking, select and 
poll exhibit poor scalability. Optimizations can reduce 
the in-kernel overhead of collecting socket status infor- 
mation [4], but cannot reduce context switching and data 
copy overheads. Event delivery mechanisms with batch 
notifications represent an alternative to select /poll 
(5, 6, 19, 33, 34, 35]. This paradigm supports imple- 
mentations that are more efficient, and reduces the over- 
head of data copy between user and kernel space, in 
particular when the number of active connections is a 
small fraction of the total number of open connections. 
The /dev/epol1 proposed in [34] further reduces data 
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copy overheads by using a shared memory region be- 
tween kernel and application for passing event notifica- 
tions. Similarly, ECalls [33] uses shared memory for 
application-to-kernel and kernel-to-application notifica- 
tion. Overall, these proposals help reduce the system 
call overheads, but cannot reduce the number of invo- 
cations. Event delivery mechanisms with individual no- 
tifications, like I/O completion ports (IOCP) [12], incur a 
larger volume of system calls, but benefit a thread-based 
architecture by implementing a thread dispatching policy 
that minimizes thread context switches. 

The connection state tracking mechanism introduced 
in this paper enables significant reductions of the num- 
ber and overheads of system call invocations. By us- 
ing connection state elements propagated by the kernel 
in a shared memory region, the application can acquire 
the information necessary for connection state tracking 
without context switching to the kernel domain. In the 
Linux implementation, connection state is propagated 
at user space automatically, after connect or the first 
select/poll; no system call other than connect 
and accept would be required if a file descriptor were 
assigned to the socket prior to the invocation of the 
accept handler. Existing APIs like select, event de- 
livery [5, 34],x and IOCP [12] can be re-implemented to 
exploit the mechanism and achieve significant overhead 
reductions. 

Numerous studies on TCP and server performance 
demonstrate that achievable transfer bandwidths are lim- 
ited by the overhead of copying data between kernel 
and user-space buffers [7, 17]. Previous research has 
proposed several in-kernel splicing mechanisms of data 
streams produced by devices/files and sockets [11, 31]. 
In-kernel splicing of TCP connections has been pro- 
posed, as well. Some of the solutions [3, 9, 13, 15, 16] 
do not make the splicing interface available at applica- 
tion level. These solutions are integrated with kernel- 
level modules for HTTP request distribution and are im- 
plemented either between the TCP and socket layers 
[3, 15, 16] or in the IP layer [9, 13]. Existing solu- 
tions that can be exploited at application level are imple- 
mented in the IP layer [21, 22, 39] or in the socket layer 
[37], and are restricted in their ability to effectively serve 
the full range of connection characteristics and request 
types handled by a Web proxy. For instance, the IP- 
level implementations cannot handle pipelined requests 
and client aborts. The mechanism in [37] cannot handle 
cacheable content and persistent connections. 

The data-stream splice mechanism proposed in this 
paper enables a Web proxy application to exploit kernel- 
level forwarding for all types of requests that involve 
transfers between its server and client connections. Sim- 
ilar to [37], the mechanism is implemented at socket 
level but with extended functionality. Drawing from the 


socket level implementation, the mechanism has several 
advantages over the IP-level implementations. First, the 
mechanism allows the splicing of TCP connections with 
different maximum segment sizes or TCP options and 
fosters faster loss recovery [37]. Second, it allows for 
more efficient support for persistent connections (e.g., 
the mechanism in [39] unsplices at the first data received 
in the client connection) and for caching the transferred 
content (e.g., the mechanism in [22] aborts the caching 
procedure if the client aborts the connection). These ad- 
vantages offset the relatively small increase in forward- 
ing overheads vs. IP-level splicing due to the transport- 
layer processing on incoming and outgoing paths. We 
submit that IP-level solutions need to re-implement sub- 
stantial segments of the TCP stack in order to support a 
flexible API, similar to the one proposed in this paper. 


7 Conclusion 


This paper proposes to enhance a general-purpose op- 
erating system with mechanisms that reduce the system 
overheads of applications such as Web servers, which 
handle large numbers of concurrent connections, and of 
applications such as Web proxies, which forward large 
volumes of data. 

Improved scalability with the number of active con- 
nections is enabled by user-level connection tracking. 
Promoting a new implementation paradigm, this mech- 
anism is the first to provide notifications of connection 
state changes without incurring any context switches 
and data copies between application and kernel domains. 
With a select API, this mechanism demonstrates CPU 
overhead reductions of 52-72% relative to select and 
50% relative to /dev/epol11. In the future, we plan to 
implement an event notification API similar to [5]. 

Lower data forwarding overheads are enabled by data- 

stream splicing. Implemented in the socket layer, this 
mechanism is the first to enable effective in-kernel for- 
warding for the whole range of transfers performed by 
a Web proxy cache, supporting persistent connections, 
request pipelining, and content caching. Experiments 
demonstrate up to 12% reductions in Squid’s forwarding 
overheads. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents a new asynchronous program- 
ming library (Jibasync-smp) that allows event-driven ap- 
plications to take advantage of multiprocessors by run- 
ning code for event handlers in parallel. To control the 
concurrency between events, the programmer can spec- 
ify a color for each event: events with the same color 
(the default case) are handled serially; events with dif- 
ferent colors can be handled in parallel. The program- 
mer can incrementally expose parallelism in existing 
event-driven applications by assigning different colors to 
computationally-intensive events that do not share muta- 
ble state. 

An evaluation of libasync-smp demonstrates that ap- 
plications achieve multiprocessor speedup with little pro- 
gramming effort, As an example, parallelizing the cryp- 
tography in the SFS file server required about 90 lines 
of changed code in two modules, out of a total of about 
12,000 lines. Multiple clients were able to read large 
cached files from the libasync-smp SFS server running 
ona 4-CPU machine 2.5 times as fast as from an unmod- 
ified uniprocessor SFS server on one CPU. Applications 
without computationally intensive tasks also benefit: an 
event-driven Web server achieves 1.5 speedup on four 
CPUs with multiple clients reading small cached files. 


1 Introduction 


To obtain high performance, servers must overlap 
computation with I/O. Programs typically achieve this 
overlap using threads or events. Threaded programs typ- 
ically process each request in a separate thread; when 
one thread blocks waiting for I/O, other threads can run. 
Threads provide an intuitive programming model and 
can take advantage of multiprocessors; however, they 
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require coordination of accesses by different threads to 
shared state, even on a uniprocessor. In contrast, event- 
based programs are structured as a collection of callback 
functions which a main loop calls as I/O events occur. 
Event-based programs execute callbacks serially, so the 
programmer need not worry about concurrency control; 
however, event-based programs until now have been un- 
able to take full advantage of multiprocessors without 
running multiple copies of an application or introducing 
fine-grained synchronization. 

The contribution of this paper is libasync-smp, a li- 
brary that supports event-driven programs on multipro- 
cessors. libasync-smp is intended to support the construc- 
tion of user-level systems programs, particularly network 
servers and clients; we show that these applications can 
achieve performance gains on multiprocessors by ex- 
ploiting coarse-grained parallelism. libasync-smp is in- 
tended for programs that have natural opportunities for 
parallel speedup; it has no support for expressing very 
fine-grained parallelism. The goal of libasync-smp’s con- 
currency control mechanisms is to provide enough con- 
currency to extract parallel speedup without requiring the 
programmer to reason about the correctness of a fine- 
grained parallel program. 

Much of the effort required to make existing event- 
driven programs take advantage of multiprocessors is 
in specifying which events may be handled in parallel. 
libasync-smp provides a simple mechanism to allow the 
programmer to incrementally add parallelism to unipro- 
cessor applications as an optimization. This mechanism 
allows the programmer to assign a color to each callback. 
Callbacks with different colors can execute in parallel. 
Callbacks with the same color execute serially. By de- 
fault, libasync-smp assigns all callbacks the same color, 
so existing programs continue to work correctly without 
modification. As programmers discover opportunities to 
safely execute callbacks in parallel, they can assign dif- 
ferent colors to those callbacks. 


libasync-smp is based on the libasync library [16]. 
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libasync uses operating system asynchronous I/O facil- 
ities to support event-based programs on uniprocessors. 
The modifications for libasync-smp include coordinating 
access to the shared internal state of a few libasync mod- 
ules, adding support for colors, and scheduling callbacks 
on multiple CPUs. 

An evaluation of libasync-smp demonstrates that ap- 
plications achieve multiprocessor speedup with little 
programming effort. As an example, we modified the 
SFS [17] file server to use libasync-smp. This server 
uses more than 260 distinct callbacks. Most of the CPU 
time is spent in just two callbacks, those responsible for 
encrypting and decrypting client traffic; this meant that 
coloring just a few callbacks was sufficient to gain sub- 
stantial parallel speedup. The changes affected 90 lines 
in two modules, out of a total of about 12,000 lines. 
When run on a machine with four Intel Xeon CPUs, the 
modified SFS server was able to serve large cached files 
to multiple clients 2.5 times as fast as an unmodified 
uniprocessor SFS server on one CPU. 


Even servers without CPU-intensive operations such 
as cryptography can achieve speedup approaching that 
offered by the operating system, especially if the O/S ker- 
nel can take advantage of a multiprocessor. For example, 
with a workload of multiple clients reading small cached 
files, an event-driven web server achieves 1.5 speedup on 
four CPUs. 

The next section (Section 2) introduces libasync, on 
which libasync-smp is based, and describes its support 
for uniprocessor event-driven programs. Section 3 and 4 
describe the design and implementation of libasync-smp, 
and show examples of how applications use it. Section 5 
uses two examples to show that use of libasync-smp re- 
quires little effort to achieve parallel speedup. Section 6 
discusses related work, and Section 7 concludes. 


2 Uniprocessor Event-driven Design 


Many applications use an event-driven architecture 
to overlap slow I/O operations with computation. Input 
from outside the program arrives in the form of events; 
events can indicate, for example, the arrival of network 
data, a new client connection, completion of disk I/O, or 
a mouse click. The programmer structures the program 
as a set of callback functions, and registers interest in 
each type of event by associating a callback with that 
event type. 

In the case of complex event-driven servers, such as 
named [7], the complete processing of a client request 
may involve a sequence of callbacks; each consumes an 
event, initiates some I/O (perhaps by sending a request 
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packet), and registers a further callback to handle com- 
pletion of that particular I/O operation (perhaps the ar- 
rival of a specific response packet). The event-driven ar- 
chitecture allows the server to keep state for many con- 
current I/O activities. 

Event-driven programs typically use a library to sup- 
port the management of events. Such a library maintains 
a table associating incoming events with callbacks. The 
library typically contains the main control loop of the 
program, which alternates between waiting for events 
and calling the relevant callbacks. Use of a common li- 
brary allows callbacks from mutually ignorant modules 
to co-exist in a single program. 

An event-driven library’s control loop typically calls 
ready callbacks one at a time. The fact that the callbacks 
never execute concurrently simplifies their design. How- 
ever, it also means that an event-driven program typically 
cannot take advantage of a multiprocessor. 

The multiprocessor event-driven library described in 
this paper is based on the libasync uniprocessor library 
originally developed as part of SFS [17, 16]. This sec- 
tion describes uniprocessor libasyne and the program- 
ming style involved in using it. Existing systems, such 
as named [7] and Flash [19], use event-dispatch mecha- 
nisms similar to the one described here. The purpose of 
this section is to lay the foundations for Section 3’s de- 
scription of extensions for multiprocessors. 


2.1 libasyne 


libasync is a UNIX C++ library that provides both 
an event dispatch mechanism and a collection of event- 
based utility modules for functions such as DNS host 
name lookup and Sun RPC request/reply dispatch [16]. 
Applications and utility modules register callbacks with 
the libasync dispatcher. libasync provides a single main 
loop which waits for new events with the UNIX se- 
lect () system call. When an event occurs, the main 
loop calls the corresponding registered callback. Mul- 
tiple modules can use libasync without knowing about 
each other, which encourages modular design and re- 
usable code. 

libasync handles a core set of events as well as a 
set of events implemented by utility modules. The core 
events include new connection requests, the arrival of 
data on file descriptors, timer expiration, and UNIX sig- 
nals. The RPC utility module allows automatic parsing 
of incoming Sun RPC calls; callbacks registered per pro- 
gram/procedure pair are invoked when an RPC arrives. 
The RPC module also allows a callback to be registered 
to handle the arrival of the reply to a particular RPC call. 
The DNS module supports non-blocking concurrent host 
name lookups. Finally, a file /O module allows applica- 
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tions to perform non-blocking file system operations by 
sending RPCs to the NFS server in the local kernel; this 
allows non-blocking access to all file system operations, 
including (for example) file name lookup. 

Typical programs based on libasync register a callback 
at every point at which an equivalent single-threaded se- 
quential program might block waiting for input. The re- 
sult is that programs create callbacks at many points in 
the code. For example, the SFS server creates callbacks 
at about 100 points. 

In order to make callback creation easy, libasync 
provides a type-checked facility similar to function- 
currying [23] in the form of the wrap() macro [16]. 
wrap() takes a function and values as arguments 
and returns an anonymous function called a wrap. If 
w=wrap(fn, x, y), for example, then a subsequent 
call w(z) will result ina call to £n(x, y, z). A wrap 
can be called more than once; libasync reference-counts 
wraps and automatically frees them in order to save ap- 
plications tedious book keeping. Similarly, the library 
also provides support for programmers to pass reference- 
counted arguments to wrap. The benefit of wrap () is 
that it simplifies the creation of callback structures that 
carry state. 


2.2 Event-driven Programming 


Figure | shows an abbreviated fragment of a program 
written using libasync. The purpose of the application is 
to act as a web proxy. The example code accepts TCP 
connections, reads an HTTP request from each new con- 
nection, extracts the server name from the request, con- 
nects to the indicated server, etc. One way to view the 
example code is that it is the result of writing a single se- 
quential function with all these steps, and then splitting it 
into callbacks at each point that the function would block 
for input. 

main() calls inetsocket() to create a socket 
that listens for new connections on TCP port 80. UNIX 
makes such a socket appear readable when new con- 
nections arrive, so main() calls the libasync function 
fdcb() to register a read callback. Finally main() 
calls amain() to enter the libasync main loop. 

The libasync main loop will call the callback wrap 
with no arguments when a new connection arrives on 
afd. The wrap calls accept-cb() with the other ar- 
guments passed to wrap (), in this case the file descrip- 
tor afd. After allocating a buffer in which to accumu- 
late client input, accept.cb() registers a callback to 
req_cb() to read input from the new connection. The 
server keeps track of its state for the connection, which 
consists of the file descriptor and the buffer, by includ- 
ing it in each wrap () call and thus passing it from one 


main) 
{ 
1/ listen on TCP port 80 
int afd = inetsocket (SOCK_STREAM, 80); 
1/ register callback for new connections 
fdeb(afd, READ, wrap(accept_cb, afd)); 
amain(); // start main loop 
) 
// called when a new connection arrives 
accept_cb(int afd) 
« 
int €d = acceptiafd, ...); 
str inBuf(*"); // new ref-counted buffer 
// register callback for incoming data 
fdcb(fd, READ, wrap(reqcb, fd, inBuf)); 
) 
// called when data arrives 
reqcb(int fd, str inBuf) 
( 
read(fd, buf, ...); 
append input to inBuf; 
if(complete request in inBuf) ( 
// wn-register callback 
fdcb(fd, READ, NULL); 


// parse the HTTP request 
parse_request (inBuf, serverName, file); 
// resolve serverName and connect 
7/7 both are asynchronous 
tcpconnect (serverName, 80, 
wrap(connect_cb, £4, file)); 
) else ( 
// do nothing; wait for more calls to req_cbi) 
) 
) 
// called when we have connected to the server 
connect_cb(int client_fd, str file, int server_fd) 
{ 
// write the request when the socket is ready 
fdcb(sorver_fd, WRITE, 
wrap (write_cb, file, server_fd)); 


Figure 1: Outline of a web proxy that uses libasync. 


callback to the next. If multiple clients connect to the 
proxy, the result will be multiple callbacks waiting for 
input from the client connections. 

When a complete request has arrived, the proxy server 
needs to look up the target web server’s DNS host name 
and connect to it. The function tcpconnect () per- 
forms both of these tasks. The DNS lookup itself in- 
volves waiting for a response from a DNS server, per- 
haps more than one in the case of timeouts; thus the 
libasync DNS resolver is internally structured as a set 
of callbacks. Waiting for TCP connection establishment 
to complete also involves callbacks. For these reasons, 
tcpconnect () takes a wrap as one of its argument, 
carries that wrap along in its own callbacks, and finally 
calls the wrap when the connection process completes 
or fails. This style of programming is reminiscent of the 
continuation-passing style [21], and makes it easy for 
programmers to compose modules. 

A number of applications are based on libasync; Fig- 
ure 2 lists some of them, along with the number of dis- 
tinct calls to wrap () in each program. These numbers 
give a feel for the level of complexity in the programs’ 
use of callbacks. 
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Name Lines of Code 









SFS [17] 39871 
SFSRO [13] 4836 
Chord [22] 5445 
CFS [10] 4960 


Figure 2: Applications based on libasync, along with the 
approximate number of distinct calls to wrap () in each 
application. The numbers are exclusive of the wraps cre- 
ated by libasync itself, which number about 30. 


2.3 Interaction with multiprocessors 


A single event-driven process derives no direct ben- 
efit from a multi-processor. There may be an indirect 
speedup if the operating system or helper processes can 
make use of the multiprocessor’s other CPUs. 

It is common practice to run multiple independent 
copies of an event-driven program on a multiprocessor. 
This N-copy approach might work in the case of a web 
server, since the processing of different client requests 
can be made independent. The N-copy approach does 
not work if the program maintains mutable state that is 
shared among multiple clients or requests. For example, 
auser-level file server might maintain a table of leases for 
client cache consistency. In other cases, running multiple 
independent copies of a server may lead to a decrease 
in efficiency. A web proxy might maintain a cache of re- 
cently accessed pages: multiple copies of the proxy could 
maintain independent caches, but content duplicated in 
these caches would waste memory. 


3 Multiprocessor Design 


The focus of this paper is libasync-smp, a multipro- 
cessor extension of libasync. The goal of libasync-smp is 
to execute event-driven programs faster by running call- 
backs on multiple CPUs. Much of the design of libasync- 
smp is motivated by the desire to make it easy to adapt 
existing libasync-based servers to multiprocessors. The 
goal of the libasync-smp design is to allow both the par- 
allelism of the N-copy arrangement and the advantages 
of shared data structures. 

A server based on libasync-smp consists of a single 
process containing one worker thread per available CPU. 
Each thread repeatedly chooses a callback from a set of 
runnable callbacks and runs it. The threads share an ad- 
dress space, file descriptors, and signals. The library as- 
sumes that the number of CPUs available to the process is 
static over its running time. A mechanism such as sched- 
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uler activations [2] could be used to dynamically deter- 
mine the number of available CPUs. 


There are a number of design challenges to making 
the single address space approach work, the most inter- 
esting of which is coordination of access to application 
data shared by multiple callbacks. An effective concur- 
rency control mechanism should allow the programmer 
to easily (and incrementally) identify which parts of a 
server can safely be run in parallel. 


3.1 Coordinating callbacks 


The design of the concurrency control mechanisms 
in libasync-smp is motivated by two observations. First, 
system software often has natural coarse-grained paral- 
lelism, because different requests don’t interact or be- 
cause each request passes through a sequence of inde- 
pendent processing stages. Second, existing event-driven 
programs are already structured as non-blocking units of 
execution (callbacks), often associated with one stage of 
the processing for a particular client. Together, these ob- 
servations suggest that individual callbacks are an appro- 
priate unit of coordination of execution. 

libasync-smp associates a color with each registered 
callback, and ensures that no two callbacks with the same 
color execute in parallel. Colors are arbitrary 32-bit val- 
ues. Application code can optionally specify a color for 
each callback it creates; if it specifies no color, the call- 
back has color zero. Thus, by default, callbacks execute 
sequentially on a single CPU. This means that unmod- 
ified event-driven applications written for libasync will 
execute correctly with libasync-smp. 

The orthogonality of color to the callback’s code eases 
the adaptation of existing libasync-based servers. A typi- 
cal arrangement is to run the code that accepts new client 
connections in the default color. If the processing for dif- 
ferent connections is largely independent, the program- 
mer assigns each new connection a new unique color that 
applies to all the callbacks involved in processing that 
connection. If a particular stage in request processing 
shares mutable data among requests (e.g. a cache of web 
pages), the programmer chooses a color for that stage 
and applies it to all callbacks that use the shared data, re- 
gardless of which connection the callback is associated 
with. 

In some cases, application code may need to be re- 
structured to permit callbacks to be parallelized. For ex- 
ample, a single callback might use shared data but also 
have significant computation that does not use shared 
data. It may help to split such a callback; the first half 
would use a special libasync-smp call (cpucb()) to 
schedule the second half with a different color. 
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Figure 3: The single process event driven architecture (left) and the libasync-smp architecture (right). Note that in the 
libasync-smp architecture callbacks of the same color appear in the same queue. This guarantees that callbacks with 
the same color are never run in parallel and always run in the order in which they were scheduled. 


The color mechanism is less expressive than locking; 
for example, a callback can have only one color, which 
is equivalent to holding a single lock for the complete 
duration of a callback. However, experience suggests 
that fine-grained and sophisticated locking, while it may 
be necessary for correctness with concurrent threads, is 
rarely necessary to achieve reasonable speedup on mul- 
tiple CPUs for server applications. Parallel speedup usu- 
ally comes from the parts of the code that don’t need 
much locking; coloring allows this speedup to be easily 
captured, and also makes it easy to port existing event- 
driven code to multiprocessors. 


3.2 libasyne-smp API 


The API that libasync-smp presents differs slightly 
from that exposed by libasync. The cwrap() function 
is analogous to the wrap () function described in Sec- 
tion 2 but takes an optional color argument; Table 1 
shows the cwrap () interface. The color specified at the 
callback’s creation (i.e. when cwrap() is called) dic- 
tates the color it will be executed under. Embedding color 
information in the callback object rather than in an ar- 
gument to fdcb() (and other calls which register call- 
backs) allows the programmer to write modular functions 
which accept callbacks and remain agnostic to the color 
under which those callbacks will be executed. Note that 
colors are not inherited by new callbacks created inside 
a callback running under a non-zero color. While color 
inheritance might seem convenient, it makes it very diffi- 
cult to write modular code as colors “leak” into modules 
which assume that callbacks they create carry color zero. 

Since colors are arbitrary 32-bit values, programmers 
have considerable latitude in how to assign colors. One 
reasonable convention is to use each request’s file de- 
scriptor number as the color for its parallelizable call- 
backs. Another possibility is to use the address of a data 
structure to which access must be serialized; for exam- 
ple, a per-client or per-request state structure. Depend- 
ing on the convention, it could be the case that unrelated 


modules accidentally choose the same color. This might 
reduce performance, but not correctness. 

libasync-smp provides a cpucb() function that 
schedules a callback for execution as soon as a CPU is 
idle. The cpucb() function can be used to register a 
callback with a color different from that of the currently 
executing callback. A common use of cpucb() is to 
split a CPU-intensive callback in two callbacks with dif- 
ferent colors, one to perform a computation and the other 
to synchronize with shared state. To minimize program- 
ming errors associated with splitting an existing callback 
into a chain of cpucb() callbacks, libasync-smp guar- 
antees that all CPU callbacks of the same color will be 
executed in the order they were scheduled. This main- 
tains assumptions about sequential execution that the 
original single callback may have been relying on. Ex- 
ecution order isn’t defined for callbacks with different 
colors. 


3.3. Example 


Consider the web proxy example from Sec- 
tion 2. For illustrative purposes assume that the 
parse_request() routine uses a large amount of 
CPU time and does not depend on any shared data. We 
could re-write req-cb() to parse different requests 
in parallel on different CPUs by calling cpucb() and 
assigning the callback a unique color. Figure 4 shows 
this change to req-cb(). In this example only the 
parse_request() workload is distributed across 
CPUs. As a further optimization, reading requests could 
be parallelized by creating the read request callback 
using cwrap() and specifying the request’s file 
descriptor as the callback’s color. 


3.4 Scheduling callbacks 


Scheduling callbacks involves two operations: placing 
callbacks on a worker thread’s queue and, at each thread, 
deciding which callback to run next. 
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callback cwrap ((func *)(), arg1, arg2, ..., argN, color c = 0) 


void cpucb (callback cb) 











Queue | cpucb 


y 


// Create a callback object with color c. 
// Add cb to the runnable callback queue immediately. 


Table 1: Sample calls from the libasync-smp API. 
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Figure 5: The callback queue structure in libasync-smp. cpuch () adds new callbacks to the left of the dummy element 
marked “cpucb Tail.” New I/O callbacks are added at “Queue Tail.” The scheduler looks for work starting at “Queue 


Head.” 


// called when data arrives 
reqcb(int fd, str inBuf) 
( 
read(fd, buf, ...); 
append input to inBuf; 
if (complete request in inBuf)( 
// un-register callback 
fdeb(fd, READ, NULL); 


// parse the HTTP request under color fd 
epucb (cwrap (parse_request_cb, fd, inBuf, 
(color) £4)) 


else { 
// do nothing; wait for 
// more calls to req_cb() 
) 
) 
// below parsing done w/ color fd 
parse_req.cb (int fd, str inBuf) 
{ 
parse_request (inBuf, serverName, file); 


// start connection to server 
tcpconnect (serverName, wrap(connect_cb, fd, file)); 


Figure 4: Changes to the asynchronous web proxy to take 
advantage of multiple CPUs 


A callback is placed on a thread’s queue in one of 
two ways: due to a call to cpucb() or because the 
libasync-smp main loop detected the arrival of an I/O, 
timer, or signal event for which a callback had been reg- 
istered. A callbacks with color c is placed in the queue 
of worker thread c mod N where N is the number of 
worker threads. This simple rule distributes callbacks ap- 
proximately evenly among the worker threads. It also 
preserves the order of activation of callbacks with the 
same color and may improve cache locality. 

If a worker thread’s task queue is empty it attempts to 
steal work from another thread’s queue [9]. Work must 
be stolen at the granularity of all callbacks of the same 
color and the color to be stolen must not be executing 
currently to preserve guarantees on ordering of callbacks 
within the same color. libasync-smp consults a per-thread 
field containing the currently running color to guarantee 
the latter requirement. 

When a color is moved from one thread to another, fu- 
ture callbacks of that color will be assigned to the new 
queue; otherwise, callbacks of the same color might ex- 
ecute in parallel. To ensure that all callbacks with the 
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same color appear on the same queue, the library main- 
tains a mapping of colors to threads: the nth element of 
a 1024 element array indicates which thread should exe- 
cute all colors which are congruent ton (mod 1024). 
This array is initialized in such a way as to give the initial 
distribution described above. 

Each libasync-smp worker thread uses a simple sched- 
uler to choose a callback to execute next from its queue. 
The scheduler considers priority and callback/thread 
affinity when choosing colors; its design is loosely based 
on that of the Linux SMP kernel [8]. 

The scheduler favors callbacks of the same color as the 
last callback executed by the worker in order to increase 
performance. Callback colors often correspond to par- 
ticular requests, so libasync-smp tends to run callbacks 
from the same request on the same CPU. This processor- 
callback affinity leads to greater cache hit rates and im- 
proved performance. 

When libasync-smp starts, it adds a “select callback” 
to the run queue of the worker thread responsible for 
color zero. This callback calls select () to detect /O 
events. The select callback enqueues callbacks in the 
appropriate queue based on which file descriptors se- 
lect () indicates have become ready. 

The select callback might block the worker thread that 
calls it if no file descriptors are ready; this would pre- 
vent one CPU from executing any other tasks in its work 
queue. To avoid this, the select callback uses select () 
to poll without blocking. If select () returns some file 
descriptors, the select callback adds callbacks for those 
descriptors to the work queue, and then puts itself back 
on the queue. If no file descriptors were returned, a block- 
ing select callback is placed back on the queue instead. 
The blocking select callback is only run if it is the only 
callback on the queue, and calls select () with a non- 
zero timeout. In all other aspects, it behaves just like the 
non-blocking select callback. 

The use of the two select callbacks along with work 
stealing guarantees that a worker thread never blocks in 
select () when there are callbacks eligible to be exe- 
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cuted in the system. 

Figure 5 shows the structure of a queue of runnable 
callbacks. In general, new runnable callbacks are added 
on the right, but cpucb() callbacks always appear to 
the left of I/O event callbacks. A worker thread’s sched- 
uler considers callbacks starting at the left. The sched- 
uler examines the first few callbacks on the queue. If 
among these callbacks the scheduler finds a callback 
whose color is the same as the last callback executed on 
the worker thread, the scheduler runs that callback. Oth- 
erwise the scheduler runs the left-most eligible callback. 

The scheduler favors cpucb() callbacks in order to 
increase the performance of chains of cpucb() call- 
backs from the same client request. The state used by 
a cpucb() callback is likely to be in cache because 
the creator of the cpucb() callback executed recently. 
Thus, early execution of cpucb() callbacks increases 
cache locality. 


4 Implementation 


libasync-smp is an extension of libasync, the asyn- 
chronous library [16] distributed as part of the SFS file 
system [17]. The library runs on Linux, FreeBSD and 
Solaris. Applications written for libasync work without 
modification with libasync-smp. 

The worker threads used by libasync-smp to execute 
callbacks are kernel threads created by a call to the 
clone () system call (under Linux), rfork() (under 
FreeBSD) or thr_create() (under Solaris). 

Although programs which use libasyne-smp should 
not need to perform fine grained locking, the libasync- 
smp implementation uses spin-locks internally to protect 
its own data structures. The most important locks protect 
the callback run queues, the callback registration tables, 
retransmit timers in the RPC machinery, and the memory 
allocator. 

The source code for libasync-smp is available as part 
of the SFS distribution at http: //www.fs.net on 
the CVS branch mp-async. 


5 Evaluation 


In evaluating libasync-smp we are interested in both 
its performance and its usability. This section evaluates 
the parallel speedup achieved by two sample applica- 
tions using libasync-smp, and compares it to the speedup 
achieved by existing similar applications. We also evalu- 
ate usability in terms of the amount of programmer effort 
required to modify existing event-driven programs to get 


good parallel speedup. 

The two sample applications are the SFS file server 
and a caching web server. SFS is an ideal candidate for 
achieving parallel speedup using libasync-smp: it is writ- 
ten using libasync and performs compute intensive cryp- 
tographic tasks. Additionally, the SFS server maintains 
state that can not be replicated among independent copies 
of the server. A web server is a less promising candidate: 
web servers do little computation and all state maintained 
by the server can be safely shared. Accordingly we ex- 
pect good SMP speedup from the SFS server and a mod- 
est improvement in performance from the web server. 

All tests were performed on a SMP server equipped 
with four 500 MHz Pentium III Xeon processors. Each 
processor has 512KB of cache and the system has 
512MB of main memory. The disk subsystem consists 
of a single ultra-wide 10,000 RPM SCSI disk. Load was 
generated by four fast PCs running Linux, each con- 
nected to the server via a dedicated full-duplex gigabit 
Ethernet link. Processor scaling results were obtained by 
completely disabling all but a certain number of proces- 
sors on the server. 

The server runs a slightly modified version of Linux 
kernel 2.4.18. The modification removes a limit of 128 
on the number of new TCP connections the kernel will 
queue awaiting an application’s call to accept () . This 
limit would have prevented good server performance 
with large numbers of concurrent TCP clients. 


5.1 HTTP server 


To explore whether we can use libasync-smp to 
achieve multiprocessor speedup in applications where 
the majority of computation is not concentrated in a 
small portion of the code, we measured the performance 
of an event-driven HTTP 1.1 web server. 

The web server uses an NFS loop-back server to per- 
form non-blocking disk I/O. The server process main- 
tains two caches in its memory: a web page cache and 
a file handle cache. The former holds the contents of re- 
cently served web pages while the latter caches the NFS 
file handles of recently accessed files. The page cache 
is split into a small number (10) of independent caches 
to allow simultaneous access [6]. Both of the file handle 
cache and the individual page caches must be protected 
from simultaneous access. 


5.1.1 Parallelizing the HTTP server 
Figure 6 illustrates the concurrency present in the web 


server when it is serving concurrent requests for pages 
not in the cache. Each vertical set of circles represents a 
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single callback, and the arrows connect successive call- 
backs involved in processing a request. Callbacks that 
can execute in parallel for different requests are indicated 
by multiple circles. For instance, the callback that reads 
an HTTP request from the client can execute in paral- 
lel with any other callback. Other steps involve access 
to shared mutable data such as the page cache; callbacks 
must execute serially in these steps. 

When the server accepts a new connection, it colors 
the callback that reads the connection’s request with its 
file descriptor number. The callback that writes the re- 
sponse back to the client is similarly colored. The shared 
caches are protected by coloring all operations that ac- 
cess a given cache the same color. Only one callback 
may access each cache simultaneously; however, two 
callbacks may access two distinct caches simultaneously 
(i.e. one request can read a page cache while another 
reads the file handle cache). The code that sends RPCs to 
the loop-back NFS server to read files is also serialized 
using a single color. This was necessary since the un- 
derlying RPC machinery maintains state about pending 
RPCs which could not safely be shared. The state main- 
tained by the RPC layer is a candidate for protection via 
internal mutexes; if this state were protected within the 
library the “read file” step could be parallelized in the 
web server. 

While this coloring allows the caches and RPC layer 
to operate safely, it reveals a limitation of coloring as a 
concurrency control mechanism. Ideally, we should al- 
low any number of callbacks to read the cache, but limit 
the number of callbacks accessing the cache to one if the 
cache is being written. This read/write notion is not ex- 
pressible with the current locking primitives offered by 
libasync-smp although they could be extended to include 
it [4]. We did not implement read/write colors since di- 
viding the page cache into smaller, independent caches 
provided much of the benefit of read/write locks without 
requiring modifications to the library. 

The server also delegates computation to additional 
CPUs using calls to cpucb(). When parsing a request 
the server looks up the longest match for the pathname 
in the file handle cache (which is implemented as a hash 
table). To move the computation of the hash function out 
of the cache color, we use a cpucb() callback to first 
hash each prefix of the path name, and then, in a callback 
running as the cache color, search for each hash value in 
the file handle cache. 

In all, 23 callbacks were modified to include a color 
argument or to be invoked via a cpucb () (or both). The 
web server has 1,260 lines of code in total, and 39 calls 
to wrap. 
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Figure 6: The sequence of callbacks executed when the 
libasync-smp web server handles a request for a page not 
in the cache. Nodes represent callbacks, arrows indicate 
that the node at the source scheduled the callback repre- 
sented by the node at the tip. Nodes on the same vertical 
line are run under distinct colors (and thus potentially in 
parallel). The stacked circles in the “Check page cache” 
stage indicate that a small number of threads (less than 
the number of concurrent requests) can access the cache 
simultaneously). Labels at the top of the figure describe 
each step of the processing. 


5.1.2 HTTP server performance 


To demonstrate that the web server can take advantage 
of multiprocessor hardware, we tested the performance 
of the parallelized web server on a cache-based work- 
load while varying the number of CPUs available to the 
server. The workload consisted of 720 files whose sizes 
were distributed according to the SPECweb99 bench- 
mark [20]; the total size of the data set was 100MB 
which fits completely into the server’s in-memory page 
cache. Four machines simulated a total of 800 concurrent 
clients. A single instance of the load generation client 
is capable of reading over 20MB/s from the web server. 
Each client made 10 requests over a persistent connec- 
tion before closing the connection and opening a new 
one. The servers were started with cold caches and run 
for 4 minutes under load. The server’s throughput was 
then measured for 60 seconds, to capture its behavior in 
the steady state. 

Figure 7 shows the performance (in terms of total 
throughput) with different numbers of CPUs for the 
libasync-smp web server. Even though the HTTP server 
has no particularly processor-intensive operations, we 
can still observe noticeable speedup on a multiprocessor 
system: the server’s throughput is 1.28 times greater on 
two CPUs than it is on one and 1.5 times greater on four 
CPUs. 

To provide an upper bound for the multiprocessor 
speedup we can expect from the libasync-smp-based 
web server we contrast its performance with N inde- 
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Figure 7: The performance of the libasync-smp web 
server serving a cached workload and running on dif- 
ferent number of CPUs relative to the performance on 
one CPU (light bars). The performance of N copies of 
a libasync web server is also shown relative the perfor- 
mance of the the libasync server’s performance on one 
CPU (dark bars) 


pendent copies of a single process version of the web 
server (where N is the number of CPUs provided to the 
libasync-smp-based server). This single process version 
is based on an unmodified version of libasync and thus 
does not suffer the overhead associated with the libasync- 
smp library (callback queue locking, etc). Each copy of 
the N-copy server listens for client connections on a dif- 
ferent TCP port number. 

The speedup obtained by the libasync-smp server is 
well below the speedup obtained by N copies of the 
libasync server. Even ona single CPU, the libasync based 
server achieved higher throughput than the libasync-smp 
server. The throughput of the libasync server was 35.4 
MB/s while the libasync-smp server’s throughput was 
30.4 MB/s. 

Profiling the single CPU case explains the base penalty 
that libasync-smp incurs. While running the libasync- 
smp web server under load, roughly 35% of the CPU 
time is spent in user-level including libasync-smp and 
the web server. Of that time, at least 37% is spent per- 
forming tasks needed only by libasync-smp. Atomic ref- 
erence counting uses 26% of user-level CPU time, and 
task accounting such as enqueuing and dequeuing tasks 
takes another 11%. The overall CPU time used for atomic 
reference counting and task management is 13%, which 
explains the libasync-smp web server’s decreased single 
CPU performance. 

The reduced performance of the libasync-smp server 
is partly due to the fact that many of the libasync-smp 
server’s operations must be serialized, such as accepting 
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Figure 8: The performance of several web servers on 
multiprocessor hardware. Shown are the throughput of 
the libasync-smp based server (light bars), Apache 2.0.36 
(dark bars), and Flash (black bars) on 1,2,3 and 4 proces- 
sors. 


connections and checking caches. In the N-copy case, all 
of these operations run in parallel. In addition, locking 
overhead penalizes the libasync-smp server: some data is 
necessarily shared across threads and must be protected 
by expensive atomic operations although the server has 
been written in such a way as to minimize such sharing. 


Because the N-copy server can perform all of these 
operations in parallel and, in addition, extract additional 
parallelism from the operating system which locks some 
structures on a per-process basis, the performance of the 
N-copy server represents a true upper bound for any ar- 
chitecture which operates in a single address space. 

To provide a more realistic performance goal than 
the N-copy server, we compared the libasync-smp server 
with two commonly used HTTP servers. Figure 8 shows 
the performance of Apache 2.0.36 (in both multithreaded 
and multiprocess mode) and Flash v0.1_990914 on dif- 
ferent numbers of processors. Apache in multiprocess 
mode was configured to run with 32 servers. Apache-MT 
is a multithreaded version of the Apache server. It cre- 
ates a single heavyweight process and 32 kernel threads 
within that process by calling clone. The number of 
processes and threads used by the Apache servers were 
chosen to maximize throughput for the benchmarks pre- 
sented here. Flash is an event-driven server; when run on 
multiprocessors it forks to create N independent copies, 
where N is the number of available CPUs 

The performance of the libasync-smp HTTP server 
is comparable to the performance of these servers: the 
libasync-smp server shows better absolute performance 
than both versions of the Apache server and slightly 
lower performance than N-copies of the Flash server. 
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Figure 9: The performance of the web server on a cached 
workload as the number of concurrent clients is varied. 


These servers show better speedup than the libasync- 
smp server: Flash achieves 1.68 speedup on four CPUs 
while the libasync-smp server is 1.5 times faster on four 
CPUs. Because Flash runs four heavyweight processes, it 
is able to take advantage of many of the benefits of the N- 
copy approach: as a result its speedup and absolute per- 
formance are greater than that of the libasync-smp server. 
Although this approach is workable for a web server, in 
applications that must coordinate shared state such repli- 
cation would be impossible. 

Like the libasync-smp server, Flash and multiprocess 
Apache do not show the same performance achieved by 
the N-copy server. Although these servers fully paral- 
lelize access to their caches and do not perform lock- 
ing internally, they do exhibit some shared state. For 
instance, the servers must serialize access to the ac- 
cept () system call since all requests arrive on a single 
TCP port. 

The main reason to parallelize a web server is to in- 
crease its performance under heavy load. A key part 
of the ability to handle heavy load is stability: non- 
decreasing performance as the load increases past the 
server’s point of peak performance. To explore whether 
servers based on libasync-smp can provide stable perfor- 
mance, we measured the web server’s throughput with 
varying numbers of simultaneous clients. Each client se- 
lects a file according to the SPECweb99 distribution; 
the files all fit in the server’s cache. The server uses all 
four CPUs. Figure 9 shows the results. The event-driven 
HTTP server offers consistent performance over a wide 
variety of loads. 
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5.2 SFS server 


To evaluate the performance of libasync-smp on ex- 
isting libasync programs, we modified the SFS file 
server [17] to take advantage of a multiprocessor system. 

The SFS server is a single user-level process. Clients 
communicate with it over persistent TCP connections. 
All communication is encrypted using a symmetric 
stream cipher, and authenticated with a keyed crypto- 
graphic hash. Clients send requests using an NFS-like 
protocol. The server process maintains significant muta- 
ble per-file-system state, such as lease records for client 
cache consistency. The server performs non-blocking 
disk I/O by sending NFS requests to the local kernel 
NFS server. Because of the encryption, the SFS server is 
compute-bound under some heavy workloads and there- 
fore we expect that by using libasync-smp we can extract 
significant multiprocessor speedup. 


5.2.1 Parallelizing the SFS server 


We used the pct[5] statistical profiler to locate perfor- 
mance bottlenecks in the original SFS file server code. 
Encryption appeared to be an obvious target, using 75% 
of CPU time. We modified the server so that encryption 
operations for different clients executed in parallel and 
independently of the rest of the code. The resulting paral- 
lel SFS server spent about 65% of its time in encryption. 
The reduction from 75% is due to the time spent coor- 
dinating access to shared mutable data structures inside 
libasync-smp, as well as to additional memory-copy op- 
erations that allow for parallel execution of encryption. 
The modifications to the SFS server are concentrated 
in the code that encrypts, decrypts, and authenticates data 
sent to and received from the clients. We split the main 
send callback-function into three smaller callbacks. The 
first and last remain synchronized with the rest of the 
server code (i.e. have the default color), and copy data 
to be transmitted into and out of a per-client buffer. The 
second callback encrypts the data in the client buffer, and 
runs in parallel with other callbacks (i.e., has a different 
color for each client). This involved modifying about 40 
lines of code in a single callback, largely having to do 
with variable name changes and data copying. 
Parallelization of the SFS server’s receive code was 
slightly more complex because more code interacts with 
it. About 50 lines of code from four different callbacks 
were modified, splitting each callback into two. The first 
of these two callbacks received and decrypted data in 
parallel with other callbacks (i.e., with a different color 
for every client), and used cpucb() to execute the sec- 
ond callback. The second callback remained synchro- 
nized with the rest of the server code (i.e., had the de- 
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Figure 10: Performance of the SFS file server using dif- 
ferent numbers of CPUs, relative to the performance on 
one CPU. The light bars indicate the performance of the 
server using libasync-smp; dark bars indicate the perfor- 
mance of n separate copies of the original server. Each 
bar represents the average of three runs; the variation 
from run to run was not significant. 


fault color), and performed the actual processing of the 
decrypted data. 


5.2.2 Performance improvements 


‘We measured the total throughput of the file server to all 
clients, in bits per second, when multiple clients read a 
200 MByte file whose contents remained in the server’s 
disk buffer cache. We repeated this experiment for dif- 
ferent numbers of processors. This test reflects how SFS 
is used in practice: an SFS client machine sends all of its 
requests over a single TCP connection to the server. 

The bars labeled “libasync-smp” in Figure 10 show 
the performance of the parallelized SFS server on the 
throughput test. On a single CPU, the parallelized server 
achieves 96 percent of the throughput of the original 
uniprocessor server. The parallelized server is 1.66, 2.20, 
and 2.5 times as fast as the original uniprocessor server 
on two, three and four CPUs, respectively. 

Because only 65% of the cycles (just encryption) have 
been parallelized, the remaining 35% creates a bottle- 
neck. In particular, when the remaining 35% of the code 
runs continuously on one processor, we can achieve a 
maximum utilization of as = 2.85 processors. This 
number is close to the maximum speedup (2.5) of the par- 
allelized server. Further parallelization of the SFS server 
code would allow it to incrementally take advantage of 
more processors. 

To explore the performance limits imposed by the 


hardware and operating system, we also measured the 
total performance of multiple independent copies of the 
original libasync SFS server code, as many separate pro- 
cesses as CPUs. In practice, such a configuration would 
not work unless each server were serving a distinct 
file system. An SFS server maintains mutable per-file- 
system state, such as attribute leases, that would require 
shared memory and synchronization among the server 
processes. This test thus gives an upper bound on the per- 
formance that SFS with libasync-smp could achieve. 

The results of this test are labeled “N-copy” in Fig- 
ure 10. The SFS server with libasync-smp roughly fol- 
lows the aggregate performance of multiple independent 
server copies. The performance difference between the 
libasync-smp-based SFS server and the N-copy server is 
due to the penalty incurred due to shared state maintained 
by the server, such as file lease data and user ID mapping 
tables. 

Despite comparatively modest changes to the SFS 
server to expose parallelism, the server’s parallel per- 
formance was close to the maximum speedup offered 
by the underlying operating system (as measured by the 
speedup obtained by multiple copies of the server). 


5.3. Library Optimizations 


Table 2 shows how much the use of per-thread work 
queues improves performance. The numbers in the ta- 
ble indicate how fast a synthetic benchmark executes 
tasks. The benchmark program creates 16 callbacks with 
unique colors. Each callback performs a small amount of 
computation, and then registers a child callback of the 
same color. The benchmark intentionally assigns colors 
so that all but one of the task queues are populated, in 
order to explore the effects of work stealing. The bench- 
mark was run with four CPUs. 

The first line shows the task rate with a single task 
queue shared among all the worker threads. The entry 
shows the task completion rate when using per-thread 
task queues. The increase in task completion rate is dra- 
matically higher due to better cache locality, and because 
there is no contention for the task-queue locks. The third 
line shows the task completion rate when per-thread task 
free-lists are used in addition to per-thread queues. The 
fourth configuration adds work stealing between worker 
threads. Without work stealing, tasks were never run on 
one of the four CPUs. Work stealing allows the worker 
thread on that CPU to find work, at the expense of in- 
creased contention for the other threads’ task queues. 
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Library Configuration Tasks/sec 
Base 61420 
+ Per-thread Queues 240618 
+ Per-thread Task Object Freelists 293997 
+ Work Stealing 384765 








Table 2: A synthetic benchmark shows improved task 
processing rates as thread affinity optimizations are 
added. 


6 Related Work 


There is a large body of work exploring the relative 
merits of thread-based I/O concurrency and the event- 
driven architecture [18, 11, 12, 15, 1]. This paper does 
not attempt to argue that either is superior. Instead, we 
present a technique which improves the performance of 
the event-driven model on multiprocessors. The work 
described below also considers performance of event- 
driven software. 

Pai et al. characterized approaches to achieving 
concurrency in network servers in [19]. They eval- 
uate a number of architectures: multi-process, multi- 
threaded, single-process event-driven, and asymmetric 
multi-process event-driven (AMPED). In this taxonomy, 
libasync-smp could be characterized as symmetric multi- 
threaded event-driven; its main difference from AMPED 
is that its goal is to increase CPU concurrency rather than 
V/O concurrency. 

Like libasync-smp, the AMPED architecture intro- 
duces limited concurrency into an event driven sys- 
tem. Under the AMPED architecture, a small number 
of helper processes are used to handle file I/O to over- 
come the lack of non-blocking support for file I/O in 
most operating systems. In contrast, libasync-smp uses 
additional execution contexts to execute callbacks in par- 
allel. libasync-smp achieves greater CPU concurrency on 
multiprocessors when compared to the AMPED archi- 
tecture but places greater demands on the programmer 
to control concurrency. Like the AMPED-based Flash 
web server, libasync-smp must also cope with the is- 
sue of non-blocking file I/O: libasync-smp uses an NFS- 
loopback server to access files asynchronously. This al- 
lows libasync-smp to use non-blocking local RPC re- 
quests rather than blocking system calls. 

The Apache web server serves concurrent requests 
with a pool of independent processes, one per active re- 
quest [3]. This approach provides both I/O and CPU con- 
currency. Apache processes cannot easily share mutable 
state such as a page cache. 

The staged, event-driven architecture (SEDA) is a 
structuring technique for high-performance servers [24]. 
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It divides request processing into a series of well-defined 
stages, connected by queues of requests. Within each 
stage, one or more threads dequeue requests from input 
queue(s), perform that stage’s processing, and enqueue 
the requests for subsequent stages. A thread can block (to 
wait for disk I/O, for example), so a stage often contains 
multiple threads in order to achieve I/O concurrency. 

SEDA can take advantage of multiprocessors, since 
a SEDA server may contain many concurrent threads. 
One of SEDA’s primary goals is to dynamically manage 
the number of threads in each stage in order to achieve 
good I/O and CPU concurrency but avoid unstable be- 
havior under overload. Both libasync-smp and SEDA 
use a mixture of events and concurrent threads; from a 
programmer’s perspective, SEDA exposes more thread- 
based concurrency which the programmer may need to 
synchronize, while libasync-smp tries to preserve the se- 
tial callback execution model. 

Cohort scheduling organizes threaded computation 
into stages in order to increase performance by increas- 
ing cache locality, reducing TLB pressure, and reducing 
branch mispredicts [14]. The staged computation model 
used by cohort scheduling is more general than the col- 
ored callback model presented here. However, the parti- 
tioned stage scheduling policy is somewhat analagous to 
coloring callbacks for parallel execution (the key corre- 
sponds to a callback color). Like SEDA, cohort schedul- 
ing exposes more thread-based concurrency to the pro- 
grammer. Cohort scheduling can also take advantage of 
multiprocessor hardware. 


7 Conclusion 


This paper describes a library that allows event-driven 
programs to take advantage of multiprocessors with a 
minimum of programming effort. When high loads make 
multiple events available for processing, the library can 
execute event handler callbacks on multiple CPUs. To 
control the concurrency between events, the program- 
mer can specify a color for each event: events with the 
same color (the default case) are handled serially; events 
with different colors can be handled in parallel. The pro- 
grammer can incrementally expose parallelism in exist- 
ing event-driven applications by assigning different col- 
ors to computationally-intensive events that don’t share 
mutable state. 

Experience with libasync-smp demonstrates that ap- 
plications can achieve multi-processor speedup with lit- 
tle programming effort. Parallelizing the cryptography in 
the SFS file server required about 90 lines of changed 
code in two modules, out of a total of about 12,000 lines. 
Multiple clients were able to read large cached files from 
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the libasync-smp SFS server running on a 4-CPU ma- 
chine 2.5 times as fast as from an unmodified uniproces- 
sor SFS server on one CPU. Applications without com- 
putationally intensive tasks also benefit: an event-driven 
Web server achieves 1.5 speedup on four CPUs with mul- 
tiple clients reading small cached files relative to its per- 
formance on one CPU. 
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Remote mirroring is widely deployed, but its complexities 
are surprisingly poorly understood. This means that data is 
less well protected than it ought to be, and possible 
optimizations are infrequently taken advantage of. To 
address these difficulties, we (1) demystify the design space 
by presenting a taxonomy of the approaches in use, (2) 
describe Seneca — a new asynchronous remote-mirroring 
protocol that supports write coalescing, asynchronous 
propagation, and in-order delivery, and (3) report on a 
performance and correctness validation of Seneca. We are 
confident that the result is a robust remote-mirroring 
protocol that provides good performance and predictable 
behavior in the face of a wide range of failure types, such as 
rolling disasters. 


1 Introduction 


Data mirroring is a classic technique for tolerating failures: 
by keeping two or more copies of important information, 
access can continue if one of them is lost or becomes 
unreachable. It is used inside disk arrays (where it is called 
RAID1), between disks or disk arrays, and across multiple 
sites, where it is called remote mirroring. 


Remote mirroring is widely deployed whenever the cost of 
losing data matters. And it does matter: protection for 
information assets is often more important than for physical 
ones — at least the latter can be replaced after a loss. Gartner 
estimates that “Two out of five enterprises that experience a 
[site] disaster ... go out of business within five years” 
[Witty2001]. Even lack of access to data is expensive: 25% 
of respondents to one survey estimated that outages cost 
them more than $250k/hour, with 4% estimating more than 
$5M/hour [EagleRock2001]. Remote mirroring can protect 
against both data loss and inaccessibility. 


The design choices for remote mirroring are complicated by 
competing goals: keeping the copies as closely synchronized 
as possible, delaying foreground writes as little as possible, 
maintaining accessibility in the face of as many failure types 
as possible, and using as little expensive inter-site network 
bandwidth as possible.! 


The basic trade-off is between better performance with lower 
cost against greater potential data loss, especially for 
recently-written data. Simple solutions, such as 
synchronously updating all copies, provide high resilience to 
data loss but have poor write performance and incur high 
network costs in remote-mirroring systems. 


Contributions of this paper 


Remote mirroring has been in use for quite a while, so it is 
usually thought to be well understood. Despite this, when we 
prepared a survey of the approaches used in practice, we 
found a wide variation in assumptions, techniques used, and 
the degree to which recovery is achievable. Additionally, 
many of the design choices are quite intricate and subtle, as 
we discovered when we ran our taxonomy past practitioners 
in the field. Our first contribution, then, is a taxonomy of the 
design choices for remote mirroring. 


Our second contribution is the design of a robust remote 
mirroring protocol that provides resilience to many kinds 
and sequences of failures, low network bandwidth demands, 
and low (and tunable) data loss. We also look at its 
correctness, using an I/O automata-based simulation. 
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Figure 1: canonical remote mirroring system. The remote- 
mirroring function (labelled “Seneca”) can be implemented in 
hosts, disk arrays, or in SAN appliances (as shown). 


‘For example, in South Carolina, the rental price of an 155Mb/s OC3 line in 
2002 was about $460k/year [SC2002a]. This is equivalent to the capital 
depreciation cost of about 12TB of mirrored, enterprise-class (HP EVA) 
storage at late 2002 prices. Slower line costs are scaled accordingly: 
constant bit-rate ATM lines inside South Carolina are priced at an average 
of $170 per Mb/s per month [SC2002b]; variable-rate a bit less. 


In California, SBC Pacific Bell [SBC2002] offered ATM service for: 
DSI: 1.544Mbps = $750 per month plus one-time installation of $1200 
DS3: 40Mbps = $5000 per month plus one-time installation of $3000 
OC-3c: 148Mbps = $7000 per month plus one-time installation of $3000. 


This 6:1 cost ratio is a result of the rapidly-changing telecom market, and is 
considered “not unusual” by our IT manager. 
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The final contribution is an evaluation of the protocol’s 
performance, looking at how much it reduces network traffic 
using traces from real workloads. 


2 A taxonomy for remote mirroring 

The usual assessment criteria for remote mirroring designs 
include data accessibility (availability), resistance to loss or 
corruption of data (reliability), performance degradation in 
normal use, and the cost of operation, primarily in terms of 
inter-site network traffic. Accommodating these conflicting 
goals exposes many design and configuration options for 
remote-mirroring. The basic axes are as follows: 


¢ the fault-coverage model; 

¢ how closely synchronized the copies are; 
¢ how updates are propagated; 

¢ when updates are acknowledged; 

¢ where the data duplication is performed. 


All of these affect write performance and the amount of 
recently-written data that can be lost; some of them affect the 
amount of network traffic needed, too. 


We use SCSI disk logical units (LUs) as the entities to 
mirror, because this is the most common practice. A SCSI 
disk drive exports a single LU; a disk array can have 
thousands of LUs. LU granularity allows different data to be 
given different degrees of protection: for example, a user file 
system may need less than a database index, which probably 
needs less than the data being indexed. The mirroring 
techniques described here can also be applied to other 
objects such as files, database tables, or object storage 
devices. 


In what follows, a local site is one that is closer to the host 
and services data in normal operations; a remote site is the 
mirror of the local site; a primary site is one that actually 
services data; a secondary site is one that is not servicing 
data, either down or standing by as a backup. In the normal 
case, the local site is primary and the remote site is 
secondary. 


2.1 Fault model 

The fault model we used when designing the Seneca 
protocol is representative of those used in most remote 
mirroring designs — albeit more comprehensive than many of 
them. A remote mirroring system should tolerate failures of: 


* host computers (hardware and software); 

¢ links, switches, and hubs at each site (these comprise the 
local Storage Area Network, or SAN); 

¢ wide- or metropolitan-area links between sites (WAN, 
MAN); 

e any dedicated hardware used to implement remote 
mirroring; 
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* storage devices (but we ignore failures that are masked 
completely within a disk array); 


* an entire site. 


We assume fail-silent failures, and that recovery or repair of 
failed components is possible. A full-scale site disaster may 
take days to months to recover from, while a site power 
outage may be corrected in minutes, and a broken long- 
distance link may recover in a few seconds. 


The traditional approach is to mirror storage across two sites, 
but more sites are possible, and may even be mandated soon 
for the financial services industry. We concentrate on the 2- 
site case here to simplify the exposition. The physical 
separation between sites is governed by the kinds of site 
failures that are to be tolerated. For example, a fire may take 
out a single building, a power outage all the buildings on a 
single campus, an earthquake or flood all the buildings 
within a metropolitan area. 


Both repeated and multiple concurrent failures are expected. 
One failure can cause multiple components to fail (e.g., if it 
is in a shared component such as a power supply or air 
conditioning unit), or it can trigger a cascade of failures by 
increasing the stress on the rest of the system — including its 
operators. 


We exclude certain scenarios: multiple concurrent site 
failures; pervasive software design or implementation faults, 
such as ones that fail to maintain duplicated copies correctly; 
and mis-installations. These may lead to a disaster, which 
we define as unacceptable data or availability loss, as may 
the occurrence of “too many” failures that occur before 
recovery actions from a previous failure can be completed. 
In all cases, data loss is less tolerable than lack of data 
availability. 


2.2 Bounded divergence 

Minimizing the risk of losing recently-written data means 
updating remote copies as rapidly as possible. This is easily 
achievable when the two copies are physically close (e.g., 
within the 10km single-link Fibre Channel distance limit), 
but becomes problematic if they are further apart, when the 
time to propagate an update across a long-distance link can 
be prohibitive. For example, the best-case speed-of-light 
round trip time across the continental USA is about 27ms, 
which is larger than a typical disk access, and huge 
compared to the access time to a disk array’s cache. As a 
result, there are strong incentives to overlap the propagation 
with subsequent I/Os. The drawback is reduced reliability: 
writes that haven’t been propagated to the remote site will be 
lost if the primary goes down. 


Delayed propagation of updates can also reduce the worst- 
case long-distance network traffic needed because write- 
buffering allows bursty write traffic to be spread out more 
evenly over time [Ruemmler1993]. 
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This leads us to the first part of our solution taxonomy: the 
amount by which the copies are allowed to diverge while the 
links between sites are up. The basic choices are “none” or 
“some”. If the remote site becomes unreachable in the 
“some” case, or updates aren’t propagating fast enough, 
there are two choices as to what to do at the primary: stall (or 
abort) writes until the secondary copy catches up, or switch 
to a mode with a looser divergence bound. 


No divergence: all updates (writes) are propagated 
immediately to the remote site. This implies one of the lock- 
step protocols described below. Writes stall or fail if the 
remote copy is unreachable. Analysis: the safest thing to do — 
and the slowest. This is part of what most people mean when 
they talk about “synchronous mode”; it is the only mode in 
which non-catastrophic multiple failures will essentially 
never lose data: in all other modes (usually called 
asynchronous remote mirroring), data that hasn’t propagated 
to other sites could be lost. 


Operation- and/or byte-count divergence: the maximum 
divergence between the copies is deliberately limited to a 
small, fixed number of I/Os (e.g., one outstanding remote 
VO per LU in EMC SRDF’s “Semi-Synchronous” mode 
[EMC-SRDF]), or a bounded quantity of data. Analysis: this 
allows the transfer time to the remote site to be overlapped 
with a local I/O, which offers marginally better performance 
than the above. If the operation count or byte count is small, 
then the amount of data subject to loss is well bounded, so 
recovery may be simplified. 


Resource-bounded divergence: the amount of divergence 
is bounded by some resource’s size (e.g., the size of a log file 
or disk, or the size of an array’s NVRAM cache, as in the 
HP XP1024 disk array [HP-XP1024, HP-XP-CA)]). 
Analysis: even moderate amounts of divergence allows both 
good local performance and good inter-site link bandwidth 
needs. In practice, the limits are rarely met: disk array caches 
are often measured in gigabytes, and log files can easily be 
made much larger. Such systems still have to operate 
correctly when resource bounds are met, of course, and most 
do so by dropping into the unbounded divergence state 
discussed next. The order in which changes are propagated 
to the remote site matters, too — this aspect just captures how 
much divergence is allowed. 


Unbounded divergence: there is no bound on the amount of 
divergence allowed. Faced with an unreachable site, and/or 
lack of log space for updates, this is all that can be done if 
local writes are to continue. It is common to keep track of 
which data has been updated (e.g., using a per-block, -track, 
or -cylinder data structure such as a bitmap) to reduce the 
amount of data that has to be sent over the link when the sites 
reconnect. Analysis: this allows the best performance, and 
the maximum amount of data-accessibility in the case of 
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Figure 2: rolling disaster from overwrites. The top row shows 
a sequence of data blocks being updated; shading indicates 
generations of overwritten blocks. The second shows the 
data blocks left after coalescing. The third shows the state of 
updates after half the data has been transmitted; no updates 
to blocks A or D have been propagated, so the result is not 
consistent. 








single failures: access is not denied unless the data is really 
unreachable. Once this state is entered, the only way to 
repair a remote copy is to propagate all the changes. 


2.3 Single-LU propagation order 


Write buffering enables write coalescing (or overwrite 
absorption): the overwriting of older writes in the queue of 
waiting data. This is most often used at the primary to reduce 
network traffic, but it could also be applied at the secondary 
to reduce the amount of work needed for an update. Even 
small amounts of memory for write coalescing can be quite 
effective [Ruemmler1993]. 


The primary effect of write coalescing on fault tolerance is to 
alter the order in which updates are applied at the secondary 
site. The goal is to ensure that the secondary is always at 
some consistent state—one that could be reached by a prefix 
of the sequence of writes applied at the primary. A failure 
part-way through applying a reordered set of updates can 
leave the remote site in a non-consistent state when it needs 
to take over from the primary. If the primary site is lost at 
this point, it may not be possible to recover the application 
that uses the data. (See Figure 2). 


To simplify the discussion, we begin by considering the 
ordering options that apply to a single LU, and defer 
multiple-LU cases to section 2.4. The design choices are 
ordered by the amount of reordering, parallelism, and 
coalescing they permit. 


Lock-step serial: at most one host write can be outstanding 
at a time; each copy is updated in a known order. This 
implies full write-though host acknowledgements — see 
section 2.5. Analysis: this provides the most careful form of 
dissemination for updates, and allows recovery from double 
outages, where the write order is otherwise not knowable. It 
is only appropriate when reliability is much more important 
than performance. The total time to perform the write is the 
sum of the response times of the writes to each copy. 
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Lock-step parallel: at most one host write can be 
outstanding at a time; each copy is updated simultaneously. 
This implies full write-though host acknowledgements — see 
section 2.5. Analysis: better performance than lock-step 
serial; the total time is the maximum of the individual 
response times, but a double-copy outage can leave the data 
in an uncertain state for writes that were in flight. 


One of the lock-step algorithms is usually implied by the 
term “synchronous mode”. Sometimes the secondary site is 
updated first (in case connection is lost, and the write should 
then be aborted); sometimes the primary. Combinations may 
also be useful, such as writing to the primary copy first, and 
then updating multiple secondary copies in parallel. 


In-order asynchronous: here, the updates are propagated 
to, and applied at, the remote sites in the same order that they 
occurred at the primary. Analysis: this does nothing to 
reduce the amount of WAN traffic, although it can smooth 
out the traffic from write bursts if the divergence bound (i.e., 
delay pipeline) is large enough. 


Dependency-preserving asynchronous: writes are 
provided with explicit dependency information, and 
propagation preserves these, but is otherwise free to reorder 
the updates. Analysis: this allows better performance by 
exploiting asynchrony where it would preserve the update 
semantics. We do not believe that this has been implemented 
for remote mirroring systems, probably because of the 
difficulty of providing the necessary dependency data, even 
though host-based variants have been shown to work well 
[Kondoff1988]. 


Write-coalescing batches with atomic update: this scheme 
explicitly delays sending a batch of updates to the remote 
site, in the hope that write coalescing will occur, and only 
one copy need be propagated. To avoid inconsistent states at 
the secondary, writes can be coalesced only within a batch, 
and batches must be committed atomically at the remote site: 
that is, all or none of the updates in the batch must be 
applied. Analysis: if overwrites are common, this can greatly 
reduce the amount of WAN traffic, at the expense of losing 
more updates if the primary site fails. 


The size of the batch can be selected in several ways, such as 
the elapsed time, the number of updates, or the amount of 
data written, or bytes to transfer. It would be possible to 
select the batch size that achieves a particular target data-loss 
likelihood, taking the WAN link reliability into account (cf. 
AFRAID [Savage1996)]). 


Batches can be implemented by logs, or (at a coarser grain) 
with an array-based LU snapshot mechanism (e.g., EMC 
TimeFinder [EMC-TimeFinder], HP business copy XP [HP- 
XP-BC]). A snapshot is a virtual copy of an LU, and updates 
it, using copy-on-write, whenever the original LU is 
modified. Since the update traffic needed to implement a 
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snapshot is primarily a function of the original LU’s update 
rate and the snaphot’s lifetime, not the total amount of data 
in the original LU, keeping a snapshot up to date is 
reasonably quick, and it is often possible to synchronize one 
in only a few minutes. (Some snapshot implementations take 
space proportional to the differences, so creating these is 
quick, too; some, like EMC TimeFinder copies, are complete 
mirror copies that can be incrementally updated: creating 
them is slow, but updating them can be done in time 
proportional to the amount by which they have diverged). 


All atomic update schemes require sufficient buffering at the 
primary and the secondary to store the largest possible batch 
— which may be as large as the complete data size. 
Obviously, this isn’t always possible (or cost-effective), so 
most schemes revert to non-atomic propagation when the 
divergence limit switches to unbounded. 


Overwrite-log with atomic update: the overwrite-log 
scheme removes the hard send-batch boundaries in favor of a 
log of updates that allows write coalescing, together with the 
use of receive batches which are defined as the updates that 
occur between the first write of a data block and its 
overwrite, plus that overwrite. Receive batches represent the 
smallest unit that must be applied atomically at the 
secondary site. Analysis: this provides better behavior than 
the batched scheme, which wait until the end of the batch has 
been declared before they start propagating any data within 
the batch, perhaps delaying transmission longer than is 
needed, and unnecessarily exposing data to primary site 
failure. Seneca is the only example we know of. 


Send barriers are used to mark the points beyond which 
write coalescing may not occur. These are needed to prevent 
the size of receive batches growing out of hand—but they 
need to be inserted only when necessary (e.g., to mark the 
end of a receive batch that has commenced transmission). 
For example, one simple dynamic scheme is to start 
transmitting pending updates immediately if the WAN is 
lightly used, or to artificially delay updates if the WAN is 
busy, to increase the overwrite rate. 


Out-of-order asynchronous: the order in which updates are 
propagated to the remote site is unrelated to the order in 
which they occurred (e.g., a bitmap of updated tracks is kept, 
and the updates are propagated in track-number order). This 
case is implied if the primary is forced into the unbounded 
divergence case. Analysis: good performance, but a rolling 
disaster (see section 2.4) can occur if the primary site is lost 
before the secondary site has been fully updated. 


Complete copy replacement: the old copy is simply 
overwritten in its entirety. Analysis: this may make sense if 
the number of changes to be applied is large (such as when a 
mirror copy was detached, most of the primary was updated, 
and now the secondary is being brought back into synchrony 
— a process sometimes called resilvering), if a partial failure 
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during the resynchronization is immaterial so the copy can 
simply be restarted to recover (e.g., if the copy is only being 
used to make a backup from); or if the expense of 
maintaining state about the differences is too high. 


Explicitly delayed: instead of propagating changes as 
quickly as possible to a remote site, they can be explicitly 
delayed by at least a certain period of time, or until some 
event has occurred, such as a sanity check. For example: 
“keep 3 copies: one is the master; one is a remote copy that is 
as up to date as possible; and one is always as close to 12 
hours behind the master as possible.” Analysis: this 
technique can be used to allow time to run sanity checks 
(e.g., virus scans) over the data before installing it at the 
secondary. 


Explicit delays might be used to replace backups, which are 
necessary today to guard against data corruption and 
operator error, both failures that mirroring does nothing 
about. (Indeed, most mirroring schemes try hard to 
propagate errors at the speed of light!) 


2.4 Multi-LU propagation order 


If an application updates two LUs, on the same or different 
arrays, and there are consistency requirements between those 
updates, then additional steps have to be taken to handle 
these needs. It is common to use a consistency group to 
specify the LUs involved. The important thing is the degree 
of guarantee offered by the consistency group: 


No inter-LU consistency. Analysis: the name rolling 
disaster says it all—and comes from a sequence of storage 
device failures at different times (e.g., as the result of a fire 
or flood in a data center), or from the case where some of the 
inter-site links fail but others do not. In either case, the 
secondary site can end up in an inconsistent state. 


Single-array multi-LU sequencing: maintaining the 
relative write order for updates across the LUs, e.g., by using 
a single propagation queue. Analysis: this works well for 
data whose primary copy is stored within a single array, but 
offers no guarantees at all otherwise. All of the single-LU 
propagation options discussed above apply here, too. 


Multi-array propagation-cessation: since inconsistencies 
only occur if writes are propagated out of order, it is 
sufficient to stop sending updates to the secondary sites as 
soon as any write cannot be delivered. This can be achieved 
by having the application (or host OS) stop writing, or the 
disk arrays stop propagating writes, as soon as a propagation 
failure occurs. Analysis: there may be a small window of 
vulnerability if there are multiple outstanding independent 
updates while propagation-failure is detected, but this 
window can be bounded to roughly the duration of a long- 
distance timeout, or by using lock-step propagation (perhaps 
in conjunction with last-update rollback at the remote sites. 


Implementations of this approach typically require software 
support in the host systems (e.g., [EMC-CG2002]). 


Multi-array barrier-atomic propagation: multiple disk 
arrays collaborate to generate synchronization barriers, 
which act to prevent updates that occur after such a barrier 
being applied before all updates that preceded the barrier 
have been propagated. This can be achieved via a two-phase 
commit protocol across the primary copy arrays (plus the 
hosts, if there are more than one), followed by a 2-phase 
commit across the secondary copies before updates are 
applied. Analysis: this is the most desirable state of affairs, 
but as the description suggests, it probably cannot be 
achieved without higher overheads and complexity than the 
preceding cases. 


2.5 Returning acknowledgements to the host 


The descriptions above considered the degree of 
synchronization from the point of view of the copies. 
Another perspective is the viewpoint of the host: just how 
soon is it told “we have it” on a write? Sooner means greater 
best-case performance, because it allows the maximum 
amount of concurrent I/O activity; later leaves fewer 
opportunities for things to go wrong after the host believes 
the write has been successfully recorded. 


If the host issues multiple writes at a time for a single LU, 
the SCSI standard allows the disk array to service these in 
any order it finds appropriate, provided the effect is as if 
each write was completed in the order indicated by the 
request-completions sent to the host. If such writes are 
serviced in a different order at the primary and secondary, 
certain failures may make this visible. 


It is helpful to separate the volatility of data from its 
location; in what follows, we concentrate on the volatility, 
remembering that these observations can be applied at both 
the primary and secondary copies. 


Volatile immediate-report: the write is acknowledged as 
soon as the data is received into any storage system memory, 
even if this is volatile RAM. Analysis: Best possible 
performance; but data is vulnerable to a single failure, 
including power loss. SCSI disk drives offer this mode for 
data written to their cache, but it is only of use if the upper 
level software knows what it is doing, and it may have to 
explicitly sequence writes (e.g., by draining the I/O pipeline, 
or controlling the command queuing). 


Non-volatile immediate report: the write is acknowledged 
as soon as the data is received into at least one non-volatile 
memory (NVRAM) in the storage system. Analysis: This is the 
mode commonly used by single-controller disk arrays. Data 
is vulnerable to loss of the single copy. 


Redundant non-volatile immediate report: the write is 
acknowledged as soon as the data is written into failure- 
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tolerant non-volatile memory in the storage system (e.g., 
mirrored NVRAM). Analysis: This is the mode commonly 
used by high-quality dual-controller disk arrays. Data is still 
vulnerable to loss if the memory loses data, if the disk array 
suffers a complete failure, or if the site goes down. 


Single write-through: the write is acknowledged only after 
the data has been transferred onto at least one of the long- 
term storage devices. Analysis: This is the mode used by 
asynchronous remote mirroring: the primary copy is the 
target for the write-through, the secondary, remote copy 
happens later. Data is vulnerable to loss of the local copy, or 
a site failure. 


Redundant write-through: the write is acknowledged only 
once the data has been written through to “sufficiently 
many” long-term storage devices to survive the target 
number of concurrent covered failures. Analysis: 
redundancy can be provided by updating the local and 
remote copies, or by updating the primary copy and the 
write-behind log of pending data that needs to be sent to the 
secondary, remote, copies. Data is vulnerable to loss of all 
the copies at a site, or a site failure. 


Full write-through: the write is acknowledged only once all 
copies have been updated. (This mode implies lock-step 
synchronization.) Analysis: This is the mode commonly 
called “synchronous”. Reliability is as good as it gets; 
performance less so. There are circumstances when it’s still 
the right thing to do. 


2.6 Where data duplication is done 


Remote mirroring requires data duplication, which can be 
performed in four main places, each with advantages and 
disadvantages. Although the relative importance of these 
factors changes, common concerns include: the ease of 
supporting heterogeneous hosts and storage devices; whether 
additional hardware elements are needed; whether host 
software needs changing or installing; additional host CPU 
loads; cost, performance, and scalability of the solution; and 
ease of supporting LU groups that span disk arrays (simplest 
at the host, hardest at the arrays). 


At the host: typically in a device driver or logical volume 
manager (LVM). Analysis: typically gives the greatest 
flexibility in terms of WAN link support; allows for file-level 
replication, not just at the LU level; simplifies the grouping 
case; but imposes additional CPU load on the hosts, and may 
be harder to manage if the ratio of hosts or host types to 
storage devices is large. 


In an I/O card at the host: typically by means of a “smart” 
host bus adapter (HBA). One example is the original 
COMPAQ VersaStor scheme [Widen2000]. Analysis: can 
off-load I/O processing from the host, and avoids OS- 
dependence of the host-based scheme. Relies on the SAN to 
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provide in-band connectivity to inter-site links, e.g., by 
running IP over Fibre Channel to a gateway. 


At the disk array: typically in the array controller firmware. 
Current implementations tend to require the remote array to 
be from the same manufacturer (and sometimes the same 
model), as the primary array. Analysis: probably the most 
commonly deployed scheme today. In the past, fewer native 
network-link types were supported than with host-based 
approaches; more recently, gateways and protocol converters 
have broadened the scope of support. 


In the SAN fabric: either as an in-band “SAN appliance”, 
or as an extension to a SAN fabric switch. An example of the 
former is the HP CASA product [HP-CASA]. Analysis: 
conceptually elegant, but may be limited by the I/O 
bandwidth or latency of the in-band hardware. Bounding the 
traffic to just the LUs in a group (in the sense of section 2.4) 
can be used to achieve scalability: one box needs only to 
handle the traffic of a single group, or a small number of 
them. It’s also important that the appliance doesn’t become a 
single point of failure: most appliance implementations 
support failover pairs for this reason. Switch-based 
implementations are actively being discussed in industry; 
how failure-tolerance will be achieved in this case is not yet 
clear. 


2.7 Additional features 


In this section, we summarize some additional techniques 
and possible extensions. 


Multiple secondary copies. Although we have chosen to 
focus on the 2-copy case for ease of exposition in this paper, 
it’s clear that there can be more than one secondary copy, 
and the different copies can have different techniques 
applied to them. 


Partial copies. The descriptions above are written as if each 
copy is a full instance of the data. There are circumstances in 
which this need not be the case: what matters is that the 
mirroring system can provide the illusion of a full copy, even 
in the face of failures. Thus, an old copy plus a redo log can 
be used to provide the illusion of an up-to-date copy and a 
prior one. So can a current copy and an undo log. Similarly, 
just the log of recent changes can itself act as a virtual copy 
if there are other mechanisms for restoring the underlying 
state: this means that a 2.5-copy system could be constructed 
with the log held at an intermediate site, separate from the 
true secondary copy. 


Bidirectional mirroring: some systems allow both ends to 
act as primaries for different LUs. 


Active-active mirroring: two or more sites can update the 
same LUs. This requires both synchronous mirroring and 
application-level support. 
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system divergence propagation order where done 
Veritas Volume none / |O-count-bounded / log-space- _lock-step / in-order host 
R aT ti bounded / unbounded (bitmap) asynchronous / in-order 
ehieater asynchronous / out of order 

IBM's Peer-to-Peer none / lock-step / out of order disk array 

Remote Copy (PPRC) unbounded (full copy) 

IBM's Extended space-bounded / in order asynchronous / host + 

Remote Copy (XRC). unbounded (full copy) out of order disk array 
Synchronous: none / unbounded (per- _lock-step / out of order disk array 
track bitmap) 

A Semi-synchronous: |O-count-bounded _ in-order / out-of-order disk array 

EMC symmistie SADE (<=1) / unbounded (track “bitmap”) 

Adaptive Copy: track-count-bounded/ out of order / out-of-order disk array 
unbounded (track “bitmap”) 
5 unbounded atomic in-order asynchronous file server 

NetApps Snaphiirror (file system structure) batched, with overwrites 
synchronous: none / unbounded lock-step / out of order disk array 

HP XP (bitmap) 

continuous access asynchronous: cache-space-bounded/  in-order asynchronous / disk array 
unbounded (bitmap) out of order 

: synchronous: none / unbounded lock-step /out of order duplexed SAN 

HP Continuous (bitmap) appliance 

Access Storage = - 

Appliance (CASA) asynchronous: disk-queue-space- in order / out of order duplexed SAN 
bounded / unbounded (bitmap) appliance 
time-bounded batches / log-space- grouped, atomic in-order duplexed SAN 

Seneca bounded / unbounded (bitmap) asynchronous batched, with appliance 


overwrites / (same) / out of order 


Lene eee 


Table 1: a few sample remote mirroring systems. A “/’ between steps indicates the next level of fallback 
behavior. Additionally, in most cases, synchronous mode can be told to allow or fail (abort) application I/Os 


if the link goes down; these variants are not shown. 





Multiple recovery points: both the batch- and log-based 
approaches lead themselves to a strategy of preserving prior 
state, rather than discarding it as soon as an update is 
applied. This can permit state reconstruction at multiple 
points in the past. Tape backups can be thought of as one 
extreme form of this; the S4 project at CMU, which keeps 
the complete write log, another [Strunk2000]. 


2.8 Application fail-over 

We have concentrated here on the recovery and propagation 
behavior of the storage system. In real life, the recovery and 
failover behaviors of the applications are also vital, but it is 
beyond the scope of this paper to address these aspects, other 
than to observe that recovering a consistent copy of the 
stored data is but the first step to application recovery. 


2.9 Applying the taxonomy 

We found it instructive to test the taxonomy by applying it to 
a number of extant remote mirroring products. Table 1 
provides such a sample. In addition, we expand on a few of 


them here to illustrate the remote mirroring design space in a 
little more detail. 


EMC SRDF: EMC claims to have been the first to market 
with a “storage-based replication software application” in 
1993 with SRDF, the Symmetrix Remote Data Facility 
[EMC2002, EMC-SRDF], which provides inter-array 
remote mirroring. Up to two remote copies can be 
maintained from one primary using the “Concurrent SRDF” 
feature, in synchronous mode. 


EMC literature encourages the use of synchronous mode, 
which is a lock-step, no-divergence protocol. When the 
performance penalty of synchronous operation is too high, 
semi-synchronous mode is available, which allows one 
outstanding I/O per LU to be in flight asynchronously to the 
secondary site. Subsequent writes are stalled until it returns. 
Adaptive copy mode provides track-count-bounded 
asynchrony, with no ordering guarantees; if the count is 
exceeded, writes are stalled. 
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Multi-array propagation cessation is supported in 
synchronous mode, with help from EMC-supplied host 
software [EMC-CG2002]. 


If the remote site becomes disconnected, a per-track data 
structure keeps a note of which tracks have been modified — 
but not the order in which this is done (i.e., this is effectively 
a bitmap-like solution), so recovery from any extended link 
break or site outage is always performed in unordered mode, 
which is vulnerable to a rolling disaster. To avoid this, EMC 
suggests the use of the separate TimeFinder product to 
provide the effect of (large) batches. 


IBM XRC: IBM’s Extended Remote Copy (XRC) software 
for their MVS mainframes employs a host-based data mover 
to drain cached data from disk arrays’ NVRAM cache, write 
it to an on-disk log, and transmit it to a remote site 
[IBM1997]. Each data mover session groups and orders the 
I/Os for the volumes under its care in timestamp order. If the 
disk array cache fills up, application I/Os are stalled, up to 
some threshold time, after which XRC reverts to the 
unbounded case, and a full volume copy will be needed. 


HP XP arrays: the HP XP disk arrays and the similar 
Hitachi Data Systems arrays provide both synchronous 
updates and an in-order, space-bounded asynchronous 
update mode [HP—XP1024, HP—XP-CA]. The latter mode 
keeps writes in the mirrored NVRAM cache of the primary 
array; the ordering is implemented by maintaining a 
timestamp or sequence number on dirty blocks in the cache, 
and applying the writes in the same order at the secondary. 
Multiple LUs in one array can be grouped into a consistency 
group, which is the unit of I/O ordering. The amount of 
cache allocated to the write buffer is sized dynamically; 
when it gets above a high water mark, foreground 
application writes will be deliberately slowed down in 
increments, eventually to virtual lock-step. As we will show 
later, the array’s cache is likely to provide adequate buffering 
in the absence of a link or remote site failure without any 
slowdown. As a last resort, the array reverts to bitmap-based 
unbounded divergence. 


HP Continuous Access Storage Appliance (CASA): a 
SAN mirroring appliance [HP-CASA]. In asynchronous 
mode, it provides in-order delivery until a disk-based queue 
fills up, and then resorts to an unbounded bitmap mode to 
track updates during any remote site or link failure. 


Veritas Volume Replicator (VVR) [Veritas2002]: a host- 
based scheme that can support multiple remote copies. It can 
operate in synchronous mode, or with per-host I/O-count- 
bounded, multi-LU, in-order asynchrony, using a circular 
disk-based “storage replication log (SRL)”. If the remote site 
becomes unreachable in synchronous mode, then writes can 
be refused, or VVR can drop into “soft” asynchronous mode 
until the link comes back up. If the SRL fills up, writes can 
be stalled until space is available, refused, or VVR can drop 
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Figure 3: the general steps in the Seneca mirroring protocol. 





into an unbounded mode that uses a bitmap to record 
updated blocks. If a count-based bound for asynchronous 
V/Os is reached, writes can be refused or stalled until a low 
water mark is reached. VVR does no overwrite absorption in 
normal operation, and nor does it perform atomic updates at 
the secondary. Writes are acknowledged from the secondary 
copy as soon as they are received in the secondary host (a 
special case of the volatile immediate report of section 2.5). 


Network Appliance SnapMirror: this product uses 
asynchronous, write-coalescing batched file system updates 
that are applied atomically at a remote file server 
[Patterson2002]. The WAFL file system is used to keep track 
of the blocks that have been updated, including which blocks 
are still in use and worth propagating. The WAFL file system 
always operates in a no-overwrite mode, so it readily 
supports applying a coordinated set of updates atomically. 


3 The Seneca protocol! 


For Seneca, we set out to design an asynchronous mirroring 
system that could exploit a relatively low-speed wide-area 
network link by coalescing overwrites safely — i.e., in an 
order-preserving manner. Seneca’s goal is to make the data 
available and keep each copy consistent despite disk array 
1 «Seneca, comparing his degenerate times with those of the heroic Scipio, 
who bathed in austerely simple surroundings, complained: ‘But who in 
these days could bear to bathe in such a fashion? We think ourselves poor 


and mean if our walls are not resplendent with large and costly mirrors ...’.” 
[de la Croix1975, p225]. 
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Figure 4: receive batches. 





failures, Seneca box failures, network failures, and both 
temporary and permanent site outages. 


To simplify the exposition, we present the Seneca protocol as 
if it were running between a dedicated pair of remote- 
mirroring SAN appliances (Figure 1), although the protocol 
could readily be implemented in the disk arrays, in the hosts, 
or in host I/O bus adapters. 


An overview of the protocol is shown in Figure 3. In normal 
operation (i.e., while the remote site is reachable), a write at 
the primary causes a write record to be written 
synchronously in a primary log, and the data can then be 
written to the primary copy (LU). The primary log can be 
implemented in a disk inside a Seneca box, or, better, in a 
disk array in the local SAN—preferably one equipped with 
an NVRAM write buffer, and disjoint from the one holding 
the primary copy. 


Seneca implements the overwrite log with an atomic update 
protocol. It can use either the single or redundant write- 
through schemes to report completion back to the host; and it 
can be integrated into a multi-LU propagation scheme. 


3.1 Log barriers 

Update records and data blocks in the primary log are 
propagated to the secondary Seneca in the same order as they 
were written to the primary LU. This transmission occurs in 
parallel with continuing operations at the primary; we 
assume in-order transport across the WAN. The propagated 
blocks are appended to the log at the secondary Seneca. This 
secondary log is divided into receive batches, which are 
committed to the secondary LU atomically. Receive batches 
are bounded by inserting send barriers and expanded by 
removing receive barriers. 


A send barrier is one that Seneca deliberately and 
periodically inserts into the primary log, following the last 
block that has been written to the primary LU. Overwrites to 
blocks following the last send barrier are allowed, which 
saves both network bandwidth and log space. Overwrites to 
blocks preceding any send barriers, however, are prohibited. 
Send barriers may bound the divergence between the 
primary and secondary Senecas in terms of the elapsed time, 
the number of transactions, the amount of data, or any other 
metric. Their frequency can be adjusted manually or 
automatically, as described in section 2.3. 
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Figure 5: data block states in the primary Seneca. 














A receive barrier is initially associated with each write; that 
is, each data block can by default be committed at the 
secondary Seneca by itself. Receive barriers bound the sets 
of blocks that have to be applied atomically as a unit. When 
a block is overwritten before it is propagated, the earlier 
write record for that block is removed from the log, as are 
any receive barriers for blocks written between the old copy 
and the new write (i.e., the end of the log). This merges those 
blocks into the same receive batch. 


For an example, consider Figure 4. The second write to data 
block A overwrites the earlier version, and removes the 
receive barriers associated with blocks B and C that were 
written between the two writes to A. The consequence of the 
overwrite is that the three blocks A, B and C can no longer be 
transferred to or committed in the secondary Seneca in the 
same order as they were written—instead, either all of them 
need to be committed at the secondary copy, or none. 


3.2 Block state transitions 


Figure 5 shows the state transitions of a data block and its 
write record in the primary log. 


A data block is in the clean state if it has not been written 
since the last time it was committed at the secondary Seneca. 
A write to a clean block normally adds a write record and a 
copy of the newly-written block to the primary log and 
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changes the state of the block to logged. After the block is | SecDisconnected (any failure that leaves the secondary 
written to the primary LU, its state changes to committed. A Seneca inaccessible to the primary one, including secondary 
write to a logged or committed block overwrites the copy in log disk failure, secondary Seneca LU failure and/or network 
the primary LU, and appends a new write record (with state outage). 

logged) and a copy of the data to the primary log, effectively 


h ’ ; , 
replacing the old record and data: The possible recovery events include PriLogReturned 


(primary log disk is repaired), SecRepaired (secondary 
A committed block changes to the checked state after a new _ returns and contains all the data stored in its log and LU 
send barrier is inserted (after it) into the log. A checked before it crashed) and SecReplaced (secondary returns with 
block changes to the propagated state after its record and empty storage). 

data are sent to the secondary Seneca. A write to a checked 
or propagated block overwrites the copy in the primary LU, 
and appends a new write record and a copy of the new data 
to the primary log, which do not replace the old record and 
data. An acknowledgement from the secondary Seneca for a 
batch containing the propagated block changes the block We describe a few interesting corner cases in the Seneca 
back to the clean state. State transitions below. 


Acting as a secondary Seneca, the possible failure events 
include SecLogFilled (secondary log filled), SecFailed and 
PriFailed. The possible recovery events include SecRepaired 
and SecReplaced. 


When the primary log space is filled, all logged, committed, 3.3.1 Failover and fallback 


checked and propagated blocks change to the bitmapped —_ Ip case of a secondary failure, the primary Seneca continues 
state, which will be explained in Section 3.3. to perform in the Standalone state, and brings the secondary 


At the secondary Seneca, the newly-received records and _Site back up to date when it returns. 


data blocks are first appended to a secondary log there, _ If the primary Seneca fails, the secondary Seneca becomes 
typically on disk, although it could be in NVRAM. Whena the new primary. We call this failover. When a Seneca 
Teceive barrier is stored in the secondary log, the secondary _yeturns, it always returns as a secondary Seneca. Even if it 
(1) sends an acknowledgement for the receive batch back to was the local Seneca, it needs some preparation, such as 
the primary Seneca, (2) marks the batch as “acknowledged” —_cleaning up its log, before it is ready to serve as the primary. 
and (3) triggers the batch’s commitment at the secondary — When both Senecas are ready, ie. free of outstanding 
LU. The commitment copies the data blocks from the updates, the local Seneca becomes the primary again. We 
secondary log to the secondary LU, deletes the log records, —_ all this fallback. 


and frees the log space. 4 é “ 
We assume that some entity outside Seneca will make the 


Acknowledgements sent to the primary Seneca are used to decision of whether and when to failover or fallback, and 
garbage-collect the primary log: an acknowledged receive notify Seneca accordingly, because this decision is 
batch allows all the records and data blocks in that batch to influenced by many factors outside the storage system, 
be deleted from the primary log. including the state of networks, sites, and applications, as 
well as the judgement of human operators. It may also 
involve operations at application level to complete the 
failover. 


Both the primary and the secondary Seneca can fail during 
the propagation process. When it recovers, a Seneca instance 
examines the kind of log it had to determine whether it was 
the primary or secondary Seneca. If it was a secondary — Seneca’s failover mode starts when the surviving secondary 
Seneca when it failed, it will re-apply its secondary log up to changes to the Failover state. In the Failover state, the 
and including the last acknowledged receive batch, and carry secondary prepares to be the primary by first committing the 
on as a secondary. The situation for a returning Seneca with data in its secondary log to its LU, to bring the LU as up to 
a primary log is more complicated, which will be discussed date as possible. Write requests will be put on hold until 
in section 3.3.4. Seneca leaves this state, e.g. changes to the Standalone state. 


3.3 Seneca state machines When it is repaired, the secondary Seneca first sends a 
request to the primary for updates, and then starts to operate 
in the Normal state. However, if it returns with empty 
storage, Seneca starts in the DirectUpdate state because the 
complete snapshot of the primary LU will be propagated and 
there almost certainly won’t be enough log space for the 
When acting as a primary Seneca, the possible failure events | complete snapshot. After the entire snapshot is committed in 
are PriLogFilled (primary log filled), PriLogFailed (primary the secondary LU, the secondary Seneca changes to the 
log disk failed), PriFailed (primary Seneca or LU failed), and Normal state. 


The Seneca protocol is defined in terms of a pair of state 
machines, one for each of the primary and secondary Seneca 
modes. Figure 6 shows the state transitions of a Seneca 
instance in response to failure and recovery events. 
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Figure 6: the Seneca state machine. “Primary” and “Secondary” refer to the mode in which a Seneca instance operates. 





3.3.2 Log failure 


In the Normal state, when the primary log space is filled 
(e.g., because the secondary Seneca is down for a long 
enough time, or the network connection to the secondary is 
too slow), or the log fails, the primary Seneca changes to the 
PropBitmap state, and merely marks new updates in its 
bitmap. 


In the PropBitmap state, the primary Seneca propagates the 
blocks in the bitmap (or a complete snapshot of the primary 
LU if necessary) to the secondary as soon as it can, and asks 
the secondary to commit all the changes to its LU atomically 
if possible. However, the secondary may not be able to do so 
if it is in the DirectUpdate state. As a consequence, the data 
in the secondary LU could be inconsistent with that in the 
primary LU until all the changes are committed. 
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Figure 7: update and backup-copy propagation during failover and recovery. Shaded blocks are in the local LU at each Seneca, 


unshaded blocks also reside in the local log. 





When the primary log fails in any state, the primary Seneca 
changes to the Logless state, in which it does not record any 
updates and does not propagate any updates to the 
secondary. 


In the Normal state, when the secondary log space is filled or 
fails, the secondary Seneca changes to the DirectUpdate 
state, in which it writes any data from the primary directly to 
the LU, bypassing the log. This may mean that the data in the 
secondary LU is inconsistent with the primary copy in the 
DirectUpdate state—but the only alternative is to allow it to 
get still further out of date. 


3.3.3 Disaster 


When both Senecas fail simultaneously, the whole system is 
out of service, i.e. it changes to the Disaster state. If the 
primary fails while the secondary is in the DirectUpdate 
state, the whole system is also out of service because the 
surviving secondary is not able to serve consistent data. 


3.3.4 A failover dilemma 


When a primary Seneca fails, applications can fail over onto 
the secondary Seneca, which then becomes the new primary. 
Data left in the old primary log will be considered lost, and 
new data can be written to the new primary Seneca. When 
the old primary Seneca returns, the data in its LU and log 
could be inconsistent with that in the new primary Seneca, 
i.e. both Senecas could have a piece of data that the other 
does not. The following options exist: 


1. Prohibit failover. The entire storage will be unavailable 
until the old primary Seneca returns, but inconsistency 
will not occur. 


2. Live with inconsistency and minimize data loss. The old 
primary Seneca will keep the data in its log, and people 
or applications must resolve the conflicts between the 
two mirror sites. 
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3. Live with data loss and eliminate inconsistency. The old 
primary Seneca will try to undo the data in its log by 
requesting the current copy from the new primary. 


Both options 1 and 2 require intervention at the application 
level, and so are outside the scope of Seneca’s ability to 
recover. In practice, option 2 is usually the one that is used, 
but we focus here on option 3, which requires undoing 
changes in the old primary’s log. Figure 7 shows an example. 


In the old primary log, some blocks might have been 
committed to the local LU while others have not. The old 
primary Seneca asks the new primary for its current copy of 
the committed blocks, which we call the backup of those 
blocks. The backup of all committed blocks is transmitted to 
the old primary as a single backup batch, and will be written 
to the old primary LU ina single, atomic action. 


In a more complicated case, some committed blocks might 
have been written in the new primary Seneca before the old 
returns (e.g., B2 in Figure 7). In this case, the backup batch 
will be expanded to include all other blocks that were written 
before the committed blocks in the new primary (e.g. D2 in 
Figure 7). The reason is similar to that for atomic receive 
batches (Section 3.1). Once the committed updates at the old 
primary are successfully undone, the old primary log is 
simply discarded. 


In an extreme case, the new primary Seneca might fail 
before it sends the backup to the old one. In this case, the old 
primary Seneca will keep its log and try to commit the 
logged blocks in it instead. As a consequence, data 
considered lost in the failover mode (e.g., A1, B1 and C1 in 
Figure 7) can come back while data written in the failover 
mode (e.g., D2, B2 and E2 in Figure 7) can disappear after 
the new primary fails! 


3.4 Seneca shadowing 


Seneca itself needs to be fault-tolerant; therefore, a local 
Seneca instance is implemented as a pair of Seneca boxes. 
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The simplest way to achieve this is to have one Seneca box 
be active, while the other acts as a shadow, to which the 
active Seneca can fail over. Changes to the active Seneca’s 
memory are propagated to the shadow before their write 
operation returns (e.g., in the style of Harp [Liskov1991)). 
Active-active implementations are also possible. 


Ideally, both Seneca boxes will have access to a common log 
on the SAN, and the only extra latency is the transferring of 
a short message to the shadowing Seneca across an 
interconnecting LAN. Therefore, the shadowing Seneca will 
be a hot standby, i.e., it will have exactly the same state as 
the primary one when the fail-over occurs. The log disk can 
be made fault-tolerant by local redundancy schemes, such as 
RAIDS, or mirroring. 


3.5 Summary 

In this section we presented a remote mirroring protocol in 
some detail, including the corner cases that make such 
protocols so challenging in practice. 


4 Verifying Seneca correctness 

Given the complexity of the corner-cases in a protocol of this 
form, we felt that it was important to apply some kind of 
assurance testing to it beyond just prototype and test. Sample 
approaches include theorem proving, model checking, and 
simulation. We quickly learned that the Seneca protocols 
were too complicated to describe at a useful level of detail in 
any of the languages used for theorem proving and model 
checking, and cast around for an alternative. 


We started from I/O automata [Lynch1989], which model 
components in asynchronous concurrent systems as labeled 
transition systems. While the original I/O automata method 
uses a special purpose language to allow an exhaustive 
search of the automata state space, our approach was 
simulation: we built an event-driven simulator that generated 
events by constrained random walks in the state space, 
executed the automata, and checked the correctness of the 
results against our expectations of correct behavior and event 
sequences. This had the added benefit of allowing the 
protocol to be implemented in the same language as a real 
deployment (in our case, C). 


It is not our intention here to argue that this approach was the 
best possible one, but instead to report on our experiences 
with what turned out to be a fruitful tool. 


We wrote automata for each Seneca box, log, LU, WAN and 
write record, and modelled the Seneca protocol responding 
to external events. State transitions in the automata take 
place in response to external events such as write request, 
log disk failure, Seneca or LU failure and WAN outage. State 
transitions also take place in response to internal events 
between the machines such as log space exhaustion, update 
propagation and batch commit. 


We used the model to increase our confidence in: 


1. Coverage: that Seneca is in a valid state after any 
sequence of events. 

2. Safety: that the mirror copies are consistent in normal 
states, and the sequence of updates at the secondary 
Seneca is always a prefix of the sequence at the primary. 


3. Liveness: that data will eventually be written in both 
mirrors unless a disaster happens. 


To check liveness, we stopped the generation of external 
events and let the automata run until no more internal events 
were generated. We used assertions inserted in various 
locations of the model for correctness checking, rather than 
formal reasoning. We found this approach to be an efficient 
way of checking a complicated protocol like Seneca, and 
gaining confidence in it. 


The checking was done incrementally. The simulator 
injected a random sequence of external events into the 
Seneca model until an assertion failed. We then looked for 
the bug by examining the simulation traces. On average, it 
took less than half an hour to discover and fix a bug. 
Typically, the model would survive a longer sequence of 
events after each bug was fixed. We biased the event stream 
very strongly towards failure events, in order to test the 
recovery code: typically 15 writes for every external (failure 
or recovery) event. 


Over 131 runs with distinct random seeds, the average count 
of failure injections before a protocol error was detected was 
16435. If we assume that the Seneca’s handling of write 
events is correct, and external failures (such as the failure of 
a mirrored Seneca or log device) occur at the (relatively 
high) rate of once a quarter, this corresponds to an estimated 
mean time between failures (MTBF) of 4100 years for the 
Seneca protocol proper. Obviously, this is a_ statistical 
estimate, not a guarantee, and does not take into account 
implementation or operator errors—but we still feel that it 
builds more confidence than merely asserting the protocol’s 
likely correctness. 


Most of the bugs we found so far were transcription errors in 
coding the state-transition diagrams we had developed, 
which would have been too detailed to be covered by a 
theorem prover or a model checker. In one example, a 
backup batch (section 3.3.4) included new updates that had 
already been propagated to and queued in the secondary 
Seneca, so the queued updates were committed twice, 
resulting in out-of-order writes to the secondary LU. This 
kind of error would be hard to detect with traditional 
testing—especially if failures were induced manually. The 
last bug we had found at the time of writing was only 
detected after 1.77M writes, 75.9k failure events and 22.4k 
recovery events were injected into Seneca, which in turn 
provoked Seneca to generate an additional 6.60M internal 
events. 
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workload length date /O count write count % writes foley dale facet, “B eek u eceond, 
written write rate write rate 
cello2002 24hours 2002/09/18 6760626 5250126 77.7% 67.40GB 0.78MB/s 100.30 MB/s 
SAP 15 mins 2002/01/31 4986071 150339 3.0% 1.75GB 1.95 MB/s 6.75 MB/s 
RDW 1.4hours 2000/02/11 1797210 60758 3.4%  1.70GB 0.34 MB/s 5.33 MB/s 
OpenMail 1hour 1999/12/17 1287941 931979 72.4% 6.13 GB 1.70 MB/s 15.80 MB/s 
Table 2: traced system workload summary 
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(a) Mean transmission fraction (averaged across all the 
batches), scaled to the mean write rate. 


send batch duration (s) 


(b) Largest-batch transmission fraction, scaled to the 
mean write rate, as well as the mean transmission 
fraction, for scale. Note the log scale on the Y-axis. 


Figure 8: fraction of data transmitted across the WAN, as a function of the batch duration. The left-most point corresponds to no 
overwrites (for which batch duration is irrelevant); the others are for the indicated batch duration. Both graphs are scaled so that 
1.0 corresponds to the mean write rate (see Table 2 for its value). 





5 Performance analysis 


One of the key questions for Seneca is the amount of 
network bandwidth that can be saved by delaying I/Os 
(asynchrony) and coalescing (over-writes). To assess how 
this will work in practice, we examined a number of real- 
world I/O traces, summarized in Table 2. The traces were 
gathered from HP-UX systems, using techniques similar to 
those used in [Ruemmler1993]. 


* cello2002: an 8-processor HP 9000 N4000 timesharing 
system for a small group of researchers with 16 GB of 
RAM, an HP XP512 disk array (total allocated storage 
was 1.44 TB), running HP-UX 11.00; the trace data is 
from Wed Sept. 18th, 2002. This is a successor to the 
1992 cello system described in [Ruemmler 1993]. 


* SAP: an SAP installation from a utility company, running 
on an HP V2500 that was using SAP ISUCCS 4.5B on 
top of a 4 TB Oracle database, being accessed by more 
than 3000 users retrieving customer’s utility bills for 
updating and reviewing. There were also some batch jobs 
running in the background. The trace was taken in the 
afternoon of Thursday Jan. 31, 2002. The storage system 
was an HP XP512 disk array with 160 73 GB disks in 
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RAID 1/0 mode, a 16GB cache, and running remote 
mirroring to a second, remote XP512 via eight ESCON 
links. 


RDW: a retail data warehouse system, containing 500 GB 
of shopping basket information, executing on an HP 
V2250 running HP-UX 11.00; the storage system was an 
EMC Symmetrix array. The trace was made on Tuesday 
Feb. 22, 2000. 


OpenMail: one of 6 HP9000 K580 servers, each of which 
had 6 CPUs and 3.75 GB of memory and was connected 
to an EMC Symmetrix 3700 disk array providing 
640 GB of storage. The system was running a production 
OpenMail email workload on HP-UX 10.20 with 4500 
users, 1400 of whom were active during the traced 
period. The trace was taken on Thursday Jan. 20, 2000. 


We begin by examining how much the overwrite rate 
reduces the WAN traffic: quite respectable reductions in total 
WAN traffic are available: e.g., 540% for a batch size of 30 
seconds (Figure 8a), and significantly greater reductions for 
the largest batches (Figure 8b). 


Figure 9 confirms that the distribution of batch sizes is far 
from uniform, which is why the rate-smoothing performed 
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Figure 9: CDFs of measured batch sizes for 10 and 60 second batch durations, with and without overwrites, for the traced 
systems. The pair of lines to the left are the 10-second case, the leftmost line within each pair is the no-write-coalescing case. 
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Figure 10: worst-case log size as a function of batch size. 
The left-most values denote an adaptive-duration batch: the 
batch end (send barrier) was inserted as soon as the 
transmission of the previous batch finished. 
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by asynchronous I/Os is so important. The long-term mean 
write rate for each of our workloads could be handled by a 
single 45 Mb/s T3 line, even with no overwrite absorption. 
But the peak rates require more: the 95th percentile of the 10 
second-average I/O rate (Figure 9d), scaled up to cover all 6 
OpenMail servers, would require three T3 lines at 85% 
utilization with write coalescing, and four lines at 93% 
utilization without. 


We determine the worst-case log size for each trace, using 
the 100% T3 link utilization assumption. Figure 10 shows 
that the log size required to handle write propagation delays 
is small when the link is up — usually much less than 1 GB. 
(Cello is an anomaly: it was processing large I/O traces at the 
time, and its load is a file system, whereas the other systems 
are databases.) This means that the size of the log is 
determined almost entirely by the link outage time for which 
in-order delivery is desired: at these average rates, even a 
100 GB log will cover an outage for 14-81 hours. 


In some cases, the cost for a WAN link is a function of the 
data sent over it. To explore the effects of this, we 
extrapolated the OpenMail workload for all six servers, and 
applied the cost functions from [SC2002a] to the WAN 
traffic that resulted. Using no overwrites, the cost would 


have been $40.1k/month; allowing write coalescing reduced 
the cost to $31.3k/month with a 1 minute batch duration, or 
$12.7k/month with a 5 minute batch duration. 


6 Related work 


Our goal here is to discuss the genesis/predecessors for the 
Seneca work itself, rather than existing mirroring products, 
which were discussed above. 


In an analysis of the failure statistics of the Tandem fault- 
tolerant system [Gray1986a], Jim Gray suggested that 
remote replication, if one could afford it, protected against 
75% of all failures. Partial replication, in the style of RADD 
[Stonebraker1989], information dispersal [Rabin1989] or 
Myriad [Chang2002], is probably inappropriate for the 
applications considered here because of their I/O latencies. 


The Jasmin reliable disk server [Uppaluru1987] created a 
watch dog to copy disk partitions from the active server to 
the semi-active (once-failed) server, and maintained a water 
mark to indicate which blocks had been copied and which 
had not. 


Mime [Chaol992], a shadow-writing storage system, 
avoided synchronous metadata updates using a log and 
barriers. 


The SnapMirror paper [Patterson2002] contains some 
similar observations to ours, but its focus was on execution 
performance, rather than the details of the protocol or its 
correctness; long batch lengths—tens of minutes to hours, 
rather than seconds; and the support needed in the WAFL no- 
overwrite file-system for block coalescing, rather than how 
to minimize the size of the atomic update groups, or the 
correctness of the resulting protocol. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we explored the complications and nuances of 
the remote mirroring problem and the design space of 
solutions to it, by providing a taxonomy of both. We also 
described—in some detail—a protocol for asynchronous 
write propagation that allows safe overwrites, and told of our 
experiences in validating it’s correctness and assessing its 
performance. 
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Our studies of real-world trace data suggest that long-term 
average write bandwidth may be quite low, even if peak I/O 
rates are high. These results show that asynchronous remote 
mirroring protocols can deliver significantly lower WAN 
link traffic by smoothing out bursty write traffic, and write 
coalescing reduces the WAN traffic still further — especially 
in the bursty periods. Doing so correctly and safely requires 
careful attention to avoiding many possible failure modes 
and corner cases. We believe Seneca provides such a 
protocol. 
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Abstract 


Most previous work on buffer cache management 
uses an access-based placement policy that places 
a data block into a buffer cache at the block’s access 
time. This paper presents an eviction-based place- 
ment policy for a storage cache that usually sits in 
the lower level of a multi-level buffer cache hierar- 
chy and thereby has different access patterns from 
upper levels. The main idea of the eviction-based 
placement policy is to delay a block’s placement in 
the cache until it is evicted from the upper level. 
This paper also presents a method of using a client 
content tracking table to obtain eviction information 
from client buffer caches, which can avoid modifying 
client application source code. 

We have evaluated the performance of this 
eviction-based placement by using both simulations 
with real-world workloads, and implementations on 
a storage system connected to a Microsoft SQL 
server database. Our simulation results show that 
the eviction-based cache placement has an up to 
500% improvement on cache hit ratios over the com- 
monly used access-based placement policy. Our eval- 
uation results using OLTP workloads have demon- 
strated that the eviction-based cache placement has 
a speedup of 1.2 on OLTP transaction rates. 


1 Introduction 


With the ever-widening speed gap between proces- 
sors and disks, and decreasing memory price, mod- 
ern high-end storage systems typically have several 
or even tens of gigabytes of cache RAM [28]. The 
clients of a storage system, e.g. filers or database 
servers, also have large amount of devoted main 
memory for caching [30]. These buffer caches form 
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a multi-level buffer cache hierarchy (See Figure 1). 
Though the aggregate size of this hierarchy is in- 
creasingly larger, the system might not deliver the 
expected performance commensurate to the aggre- 
gate cache size if these caches could not work to- 
gether effectively. In this paper, we investigate a 
method to manage the multi-level buffer cache hi- 
erarchy effectively. Specifically, we focus on how to 
make better use of a storage server cache that coex- 
ists with large buffer caches of storage clients. 
Previous studies [19, 31, 28] have shown that stor- 
age caches have different access patterns and thereby 
should be managed differently from caches at up- 
per level. Accesses to storage caches usually exhibit 
weak temporal locality because accesses to storage 
caches are actually misses from upper level buffer 
caches. In other words, accesses made by applica- 
tions are first filtered by upper level buffer caches 
before they reach storage caches. As a result, widely 
used locality-based cache replacement algorithms, 
such as Least Recently Used (LRU), do not perform 
well for storage caches. This has been observed by 
Muntz and Honeyman’s as well as our previous study 
on file and storage server cache, respectively (19, 31]. 
Most previous work on file or storage buffer caches 
focused on cache replacement policies. Buffer cache 
management mainly consists of two components: re- 
placement policy and placement (admission) policy. 
A replacement policy decides which block should be 
replaced to make space for a new block when the 
cache is full, while a placement policy decides when 
a block should be brought into a cache. The access- 
based placement policy has been widely used in most 
previous studies. This policy places a block into a 
cache at the time this block is accessed. The main 
motivation for such a placement is to maintain the 
inclusion property (any block that resides in an up- 
per level buffer cache is also contained in a lower 
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Figure 1: Storage caches in a multi-level buffer cache 
hierarchy. 


level). This property is desirable when the upper 
level buffer cache is significantly smaller than the 
lower level one. For example, in a typical main mem- 
ory hierarchy, the processor cache is several orders 
of magnitude smaller than the main memory. How- 
ever, since a storage buffer cache usually has similar 
size to a storage client cache (e.g., a database or file 
server cache), maintaining this property at a stor- 
age cache has been shown unnecessary and can even 
hurt performance [19, 31, 28}. 


To make a storage cache exclusive, Wong and 
Wilkes have proposed an operation called DEMOTE 
to send data evicted from a client buffer to a disk ar- 
ray cache [28]. Their study made a very interesting 
observation about wasteful inclusiveness of storage 
caches. They also showed that DEMOTE can ef- 
fectively improve the hit ratios of a storage cache 
in various simulated workloads. However, to imple- 
ment this method in a real system, it requires mod- 
ification to source code of client software, such as a 
database server, to explicitly utilize this new opera- 
tion. Besides, in some production systems, the net- 
work between a storage client and a storage system 
can become a bottleneck because of the extra net- 
work traffic imposed by DEMOTE operations. For 
applications with intensive I/Os, DEMOTE opera- 
tions can also increase the average miss penalty in a 
client cache due to waiting for free pages. In addi- 
tion, the DEMOTE method has been evaluated only 
by simulations, so it is unclear how it would perform 
in a real system. 


This paper generalizes the idea of an exclusive 
cache and presents an eviction-based cache place- 
ment policy for storage caches. Moreover, our 
method targets application domains where the DE- 
MOTE approach is not readily applicable. In par- 
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ticular, we propose a method called client content 
tracking (CCT) table to estimate a client’s eviction 
information. This method can avoid modifications 
to the client’s software source code. We also pro- 
pose letting the storage system decide when to fetch 
the evicted blocks from disks, a.k.a. reload, to avoid 
delaying demand access at the client side. In other 
word, our approach is transparent to applications. 
Since the decision is made by the storage servers, 
our method also enables more sophisticated opti- 
mizations such as eliminating unnecessary reloads 
or masking reloads using priority-based disk schedul- 
ing. 

To evaluate the eviction-based placement policy, 
we have implemented it in both simulators and a 
storage system connected to a Microsoft SQL server 
database. Our simulation results with real-world 
workloads have shown this placement policy can 
significantly improve cache hit ratios by up to a 
factor of 5 over the commonly-used access-based 
placement. Our real system experimental results 
with OLTP workloads have demonstrated that the 
eviction-based placement can improve the transac- 
tion rate by 20%. We also compared the DEMOTE 
method with our scheme in a storage system. Our 
implementation results using OLTP workloads have 
shown that our scheme has a 20% higher transaction 
rate than the DEMOTE method when the client- 
storage interconnection has a limited bandwidth. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as fol- 
lows. Section 2 briefly describes cache placement 
policies and metrics to measure those policies. Sec- 
tion 3 presents the benefits of the eviction-based 
placement policy. Section 4 describes the CCT ta- 
ble to estimate eviction information from a client 
and Section 5 discusses ways to reduce the reload 
overheads introduced by the eviction-based place- 
ment. After we present the implementation results 
and the effects of optimizations in Section 6, we 
conclude the paper and point out the limitations of 
our study. 


2 Cache Placement 


A cache placement (admission) policy decides when 
a missed block should be fetched into a cache. For 
example, the commonly used access-based place- 
ment policy places a block into a cache at the time 
the block is accessed. The eviction-based placement 
policy presented in this paper fetches a block into a 
cache when this block is evicted from an upper level 
buffer cache. 

We use a metric called idle distance to evaluate 
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different cache placement policies. In this section, 
we describe idle distance and then use it to measure 
the access-based and eviction-based placement poli- 
cies with three large real-world storage cache access 
traces. 


2.1 Idle distance 


To evaluate the effectiveness of different cache place- 
ment policies, we need a metric to measure the cost 
of keeping a block in a cache to generate a cache 
hit. The idle distance can well serve this purpose. 
For a reference to a block, its idle distance is de- 
fined as the period of time this block resides in the 
cache but is not being accessed. More specifically, 
for a reference string (a numbered sequence of tem- 
porally ordered accesses to a cache), we use sequence 
numbers to denote “time”, and the time of the pre- 
vious and current access to a block b as prev(b) and 
current(b), respectively. We then use place(b) to 
denote the time b is put into the cache. The idle 
distance for the current reference to b is defined as 
current(b) maz(prev(b), place(b)), i.e., the time in- 
terval from the maximum of b’s placement time and 
b’s previous access time to the current access. Dur- 
ing this time interval, b occupies a memory block 
but is not accessed. 

A good cache placement policy should try to re- 
duce idle distance to improve the efficiency of a 
buffer cache. An ideal policy would put a block into 
a cache right before it is accessed. But this is im- 
possible unless the system has zero cost to load a 
missed block. 


2.2 Access-based Placement 


In the commonly-used access-based placement pol- 
icy, the idle distance for a reference is equal to its 
reuse distance, which is the distance between the 
previous access and the current access to this block, 
ie., current(b) prev(b). Since the access-based 
placement policy puts a missed block 6 into a cache 
right at its access time, prev(b) equals place(b). 
Therefore, the reuse distance for this reference is the 
same as its idle distance. Reuse distances have been 
used by many studies [18, 21, 1, 15] including our 
previous study [31] to examine the temporal locality 
in an access sequence. 

Our previous study [31] has shown that accesses to 
storage caches have long reuse distances because ac- 
cesses from applications have already been filtered 
through one or more levels of buffer caches before 
they arrive at storage caches. If a client cache of size 
k uses a locality based replacement policy like LRU, 


after a reference to a block, it takes at least k dis- 
tinct references to evict this block from the client’s 
buffer cache. Therefore, the next access to block b in 
the storage cache is separated by at least k distinct 
references in the reference sequence at the storage 
cache. This long reuse distance significantly limits 
the efficiency of commonly-used access-based place- 
ment at storage caches and other lower level buffer 
caches. 


2.3 Eviction-based Placement 


In the eviction-based placement policy, the idle dis- 
tance for a reference is equal to its eviction dis- 
tance. At a lower level cache like a storage cache, 
the eviction distance for a reference is defined as 
the distance between the current access and the 
last time it is evicted from a client buffer cache. 
In other words, if we use evict(b) to denote the 
“time” when b was most recently evicted from a 
client buffer cache, the eviction distance for the cur- 
rent access to b is current(b) evict(b). Since the 
eviction-based placement policy fetches the block 
when it is evicted from a client, place(b) equals 
evict(b). Because an eviction from a client al- 
ways happens after the previous access to the same 
block, prev(b) is smaller than evict(b), which im- 
plies max(prev(b), place(b)) = evict(b). Therefore, 
the idle distance for a reference equals the eviction 
distance of this reference. 

We use idle distance distributions to compare 
the two placement policies. An idle distance his- 
togram shows the number of references for various 
distance values. Figure 2 compares idle distance 
distributions for both access-based placement policy 
(AC) and eviction-based placement policy (EV) us- 
ing three real-world storage access traces including: 


e Auspex I/O Trace is a disk I/O trace col- 
lected by filtering the Auspex file Server access 
trace [6] through an 8 MB NFS file server cache 
simulator. 


e MS-SQL-Large is collected from a storage 
system connecting to a Microsoft SQL database 
server running the standard TPC-C_ bench- 
mark [25, 16] for two hours. The TPC-C 
database contains 256 warehouses and occu- 
pies around 100 GBytes of storage excluding 
log disks. The trace captures all I/O accesses 
from the Microsoft SQL server to the storage 
system. The trace ignores accesses to log disks. 
The Microsoft SQL server cache size is set to be 
the machine memory limit, 1 Gigabytes. 
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Figure 2: Idle distance distributions for both access-based placement policy (AC) and eviction-based place- 
ment policy (EV) with three storage access traces (Note: all figures are in logarithmic scales). 


e MS-SQL-Small is collected with the same 
setup as the previous trace except the database 
buffer cache size is set to be 64 MBytes. We 
collected this trace in order to predict results 
with much larger databases. 


As shown on Figure 2, all histogram curves are 
hill-shaped. Peak distance values, while different, 
are all relatively large and occur at distances greater 
than their client cache sizes. This indicates that 
most of accesses are far apart from previous accesses 
to the same blocks or previous evictions from clients, 
showing weaker temporal locality at storage caches. 


Comparing the two curves, one can find out that 
eviction distances are shorter than reuse distances. 
Figure 2 shows there are fewer occurrences of EV at 
large distance values(or more occurrences at small 
distance values) than AC. For example, In the MS- 
SQL-Large trace, 3.0 million references in AC have 
idle distances greater than 262144, whereas only 2.3 
million references in EV have idle distances greater 
than 262144. The main reason for this difference 
is very intuitive. Since a block b first needs to be 
fetched from a storage cache into a client buffer cache 
before being evicted from the client cache, evict(b) 
is usually greater than prev(b). As a result, the evic- 
tion distance (current(b) evict(b)) is smaller than 
the reuse distance (current(b) prev(b)). This im- 
plies that the eviction-based placement policy can 
utilize a storage cache more efficiently than the com- 
monly used access-based placement policy. 


3 Benefits of Eviction-based 
Placement 


The eviction-based placement puts a block into a 
cache when this block is evicted from an upper level 
cache. This placement policy was first proposed 
in the victim cache design for hardware processor 
caches [14]. A victim cache, a small fully-associative 
cache between a processor cache and its refill path, 
is used to keep cache blocks that are recently evicted 
from the processor cache. It has been shown that a 
victim cache can significantly improve the processor 
cache performance. 

Eviction-based placement is independent from 
cache replacement policies. Therefore, it can be 
combined with most replacement algorithms includ- 
ing LRU, Frequency Based Replacement (FBR) [22], 
2Q [13], and Multi-Queue (MQ) [31]. 

To find out the effects of eviction-based place- 
ment on cache hit ratios of various replacement poli- 
cies, we have built four trace-driven cache simulators 
that respectively use LRU, FBR, 2Q and MQ as the 
replacement policy. All cache simulators can run 
with two options: the original (access-based) place- 
ment policy and the eviction-based placement policy. 
Since our first goal is to find out the upper-bound 
of EV’s improvement on hit ratios, we did not sim- 
ulate disk accesses and network accesses. The extra 
overheads introduced by EV are discussed in detail 
in Section 5. These overheads are also reflected in 
our implementation results on a real system. 

Figure 3 compares the hit ratios between the 
access-based and eviction-based placement policies 
for four different cache replacements with the MS- 
SQL-Large trace. LRU + EV means that the cache 
is managed using LRU as the replacement policy and 
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Figure 3: Benefits of eviction-based placement with MS-SQL-Large with different replacement algorithms. 


EV as the placement policy, and other abbreviations 
are similar. 

As shown on Figure 3, the eviction-based place- 
ment always performs better than the access-based 
placement. In many cases the gap between these two 
is quite substantial. For example, when the LRU re- 
placement policy is used, the eviction-based place- 
ment has 10% to 5 times higher hit ratios than the 
access-based placement. The improvements for FBR 
and 2Q are also significant, up to a factor of 2. 

The effects of the eviction-based placement are 
different for various replacement algorithms. For 
example, in a 512 MBytes storage cache, the 
eviction-based placement outperforms the access- 
based placement by a factor of 2 for LRU, 49% 
for FBR, 59% for 2Q and only 15% for MQ. The 
eviction-based placement has the largest improve- 
ment on LRU than on the other three replacement 
algorithms because LRU replaces the block with the 
longest idle distance from the current time. The 
idle distance in the eviction-based placement equals 
the eviction distance, which is always smaller than 


the idle distance (reuse distance) in the access-based 
placement. As a result, some blocks that are evicted 
by LRU in the access-based placement can stay in 
the EV-based cache for a longer time to be hit again 
at next references. 

The eviction-based placement has the least im- 
pact on MQ among all four replacement algorithms. 
Since MQ was designed based on the long idle dis- 
tance access patterns at storage caches, it can se- 
lectively keep some frequently accessed blocks in a 
cache for a longer time. Because of this reason, de- 
laying a block’s placement time does not offer large 
benefit. Therefore, for MQ, EV only has 11-80% 
improvement over the access-based placement. 

The gap between the eviction-based placement 
and the access-based placement is more pronounced 
for smaller cache sizes. For example, in the MS- 
SQL-Large trace with a 128 MBytes storage cache 
using the 2Q replacement policy, the eviction-based 
placement has a hit ratio of 9.8% whereas the access- 
based placement achieves a hit ratio of 5.9%. The 
gap is even larger for extremely smaller cache size 
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Figure 4: Cache hit ratios for all three traces. 


(4MBytes), although the hit ratios are so small that 
two curves in Figure 3 is indistinguishable. But with 
a 2 GBytes of storage cache, both placement policies 
have similar cache hit ratios. This can be explained 
using idle distances. Suppose a storage cache has k 
blocks. Accesses with idle distances smaller than k 
can usually hit in the cache, but most of the other 
accesses would generate cache misses. When k is 
smaller than the peak idle distance (the distance 
with most number of references) shown on an idle 
distance distribution histogram (Figure 2), more 
accesses have idle distances smaller than k in the 
eviction-based placement than in the access-based 
placement. As a result, the eviction-based place- 
ment performs better than the access-based place- 
ment. But this advantage of eviction-based place- 
ment decreases when k increases. As a result, the 
performance gap between these two also decreases. 

Figure 4 shows the hit ratios for all three traces. 
The overall results for the other two traces are simi- 
lar to those for MS-SQL-Large. For MQ-SQL-Small, 
the gap between the two placement policies disap- 
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pears when the storage cache size is greater than 
16 MBytes (2048 8 Kbytes-blocks). This is because 
the difference in the idle distance distribution be- 
tween these two policies becomes invisible when the 
idle distance is greater than 2048 references(see Fig- 
ure 2). 


4 Obtaining Upper Level Evic- 
tion Information 


Although the eviction-based placement has shown 
significant benefits over the access-based placement 
for storage caches, two challenging issues need to 
be addressed for the eviction-based placement to be 
used in real systems. The first is to obtain eviction 
information from client buffer caches. In the hard- 
ware victim cache example, when a processor cache 
evicts a block, it passes the block to the victim cache. 
However, in most software-managed buffer caches, 
the eviction information is usually not passed from 
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CCT table 





Figure 5: Client Content Tracking Table. 


a client to a server. For example, a database buffer 
cache always silently evicts a clean page and only 
writes out dirty pages to its back-end storage sys- 
tems. 

Wong and Wilkes [28] have proposed an operation 
called DEMOTE for transferring data ejected from 
a client buffer cache to a disk array cache. Their 
approach is similar to the one used in victim caches. 
Since the current I/O interface between a client and 
a storage system does not include such an opera- 
tion, this approach requires modification to client 
application such as a database server’s source code. 
Therefore, this method is not applicable when the 
client application source code is not available. 

In our study, we use a method that can success- 
fully obtain the client eviction information without 
any modification to client source code. The main 
idea is to make use of the buffer address parameter 
in the I/O read/write interface and build a table to 
keep track of the contents of the client buffer cache. 
For example, in a standard I/O interface, a stor- 
age I/O read/write call passes at least the following 
input arguments: disk ID, disk offset, length and 
buffer address. The buffer address parameter indi- 
cates the virtual memory address to store/load the 
data. 

Each entry in the client content tracking 
(CCT) table records the current disk block 
(diskID, blockNo) that resides in each memory lo- 
cation of the client buffer cache. The size of the con- 
tent table is extensible, i.e., it can grow or shrink dy- 
namically based on the buffer addresses it has seen. 
Since only 16 bytes are needed for each cache block 
(of size 8 KBytes in our experiments), the content 
table does not require too much memory space. For 
example, if a client uses a 4 GBytes buffer cache, 
the total memory space needed for a CCT is only 8 
MBytes, thereby imposing memory overhead of only 
0.2%. 

Figure 5 shows a CCT table and how it changes 
after a read request from a client application. At ev- 
ery read/write operation, CCT is consulted to find 
out which disk block was previously put in the given 
client memory address. If the old disk block is differ- 





ent from the currently accessed disk block, the old 
disk block must have been evicted from the client to 
make space for the new block. Then this eviction 
information is passed to the storage system. The 
corresponding CCT entry is modified to point to the 
currently accessed disk block. 

There are two possible places in an I/O subsystem 
to implement the CCT table: the client side and the 
storage server side. In our study, we decided to im- 
plement it on the client side because it is easier to 
support clients that use multiple independent stor- 
age systems. More specifically, we implement the 
CCT table in a filter device driver. Since every 1/0 
operation needs to pass through this filter driver, 
the CCT table can accurately keep track of client 
buffer cache content. The filter driver can pass evic- 
tion information (block numbers) to a corresponding 
storage node via piggy-backing on read/write mes- 
sages to that node. Since the driver controls every 
read/write messages to the storage nodes, it can al- 
ways find a message to the corresponding node in 
the send queue to bundle with the eviction informa- 
tion. In this way, no additional message is needed. 
Because the eviction information is just a few bytes, 
the additional delay is negligible. 


5 Reducing Reload Overhead 


The second challenge with the eviction-based place- 
ment is to reduce the reload overhead. Since a 
block’s placement into a storage cache is postponed 
from its access time to the time when it is evicted 
from the client, the block needs to be reloaded from 
either clients or disks. As a result, it can increase 
the network or disk traffic, which can significantly 
offset the benefits of improved cache hit ratios of 
the eviction-based placement policy. 

The DEMOTE mechanism proposed in [28] relies 
on clients to send an evicted block back to storage 
systems, even if the block is not dirty. Besides the 
burden on developers to modify the client software, 
this method also introduces three performance over- 
heads, which may cancel out the benefits of exclusive 
caching for some workloads. 


e Increased network traffic. DEMOTE opera- 
tions can significantly increase the network traf- 
fic from clients to storage systems. As we 
know, most of the client buffer caches (for ex- 
ample database server buffers) usually try to 
evict clean pages first before evicting any dirty 
pages to avoid extra disk write-backs and con- 
sistency operations (undo-log logging). In an 
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OLTP workload, the read traffic is usually 2- 
3 times larger than the write traffic. If every 
read request to the storage cache incurs a DE- 
MOTE operation, the resulting client-to-server 
traffic is almost doubled. In a system where the 
client-storage network is a bottleneck, the DE- 
MOTE operations can significantly degrade the 
system throughput. This has also been pointed 
out as a limitation of the DEMOTE method by 
the authors themselves [28]. Our implementa- 
tion results on a storage system also validate 
this limitation. 


e Increased access time. When the buffer cache 
misses on a client are too bursty to mask the 
DEMOTE overheads, a currently missed block 
in a client buffer cache may have to wait for a 
DEMOTE operation to finish in order to get a 
free buffer block before sending a read request 
to the storage server. Consequently, the aver- 
age access time will increase in such a case. For 
example, suppose an application repeats read- 
ing sequential blocks from 0 to n in a loop as 
in a table join operation, where n is larger than 
the number of blocks in a client buffer cache. 
Every access would be delayed because it needs 
to wait for a free block, which is only available 
after an evicted clean block is sent back to the 
storage cache. 


e Limited flexibility for optimizations. Since a 
client buffer cache evicts a clean block to make 
space for a new block, the evicted block needs 
to be sent to the storage cache before being re- 
placed. Due to this constraint, the time win- 
dow to demote a block to the storage cache is 
very short, not enough to perform any effective 
scheduling or batching optimizations. 


In our study, we propose to reload (prefetch) 
evicted blocks from disks to a storage cache. The 
first motivation for taking this approach is that the 
disk bandwidth is usually less utilized than storage 
area network bandwidth because real-world configu- 
rations typically put many disks (for example 60-100 
SCSI disks) in a storage server[30]. With an aver- 
age seek time of 5-6 ms, a modern SCSI hard drive 
can provide over 1MBps bandwidth for a traffic of 
random 8-KByte block accesses. Thus, without any 
caching at the storage server, a medium disk array, 
say 100 disks, can readily saturate a 1Gbps client- 
storage interconnection. Moreover, a storage server 
cache can also filter some of the data access traffic. 
For instance, if a storage cache has a hit ratio of 
50%, only half of the network traffic will go to disks. 


In this case, using 50 disks per array can saturate a 
1Gbps client-storage interconnection. On the other 
hand, in some environment where the SAN band- 
width is larger than the aggregate disk bandwidth, 
DEMOTE can be a better alternative to relieve the 
bottleneck of the disks. The second motivation is 
to avoid delaying demand requests on clients. By 
pushing reloads to storage systems, client demand 
requests can proceed without interference by any 
DEMOTE operations. 


The third motivation is that one can easily reduce 
reloading overheads using the following two meth- 
ods: 


(1) Eliminating unnecessary reloads. Many 
reloads in the eviction-based placement are unneces- 
sary. In most cache studies, the rule of thumb is that 
a large percentage of accesses are made to a small 
percentage of blocks. This means that most of the 
blocks (cold blocks) are accessed only once or twice in 
a long period of time. When these blocks are evicted 
from a client buffer cache, it is unnecessary to reload 
them from disks. Reloading these blocks can actu- 
ally degrade the storage cache hit ratios because they 
can pollute a storage cache. Unfortunately, infor- 
mation on future accesses is usually not available in 
real systems. In our implementations, we speculate 
about cold blocks based on the number of previous 
accesses. In other words, our storage cache does not 
reload blocks that have been accessed fewer than the 
reload_threshold number of times. This is based on 
the observation that frequently accessed blocks are 
more likely to be accessed again in a near future. 
Many other previous studies [20, 13, 15, 31] were 
also based on this observation. 


(2) Masking reload overheads through disk 
scheduling. To avoid reloads delaying demand disk 
requests, we give higher priority to demand accesses 
and lower priority to reloads. We treat reloads in a 
similar way to prefetching hints since it is perfectly 
OK if a reload operation is not performed. Given 
such flexibility, our storage system puts reload oper- 
ations in a separate task queue and only issues them 
when there is no ongoing demand request compet- 
ing for the same disk. Many previous work such as 
Freeblock scheduling [17] and other scheduling algo- 
rithms [8, 23, 11, 29, 2] can easily apply here to mask 
reload overheads. For example, the reload overheads 
can be hidden using the Freeblock scheduling that 
exploits the free bandwidth of disk rotational delay. 
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6 Evaluation on Real Systems 


We implement the eviction-based placement in a 
storage system using a commercial database server 
(Microsoft SQL server) as a storage client. The eval- 
uation is conducted using real world OLTP work- 
loads. The goal of our experiments is to answer the 
following questions. 


e How much can the eviction-based placement im- 
prove cache hit ratios in real systems? 


e What is the overall impact of eviction-based 
placement on the application performance? 


e What are the effects of optimizations for reduc- 
ing reload overheads? 


e What are the tradeoffs between our method and 
the DEMOTE approach [28]? 


In this section, we first briefly describe our experi- 
mental platform. We then present the performance 
results, discuss the effects of optimizations and com- 
pare our method with the DEMOTE method. 


6.1 Experimental Platform 


We conduct our experiments in a configuration sim- 
ilar to our previous experiments [30]. It consists of 
three PCs, each of which has dual 933MHz Pen- 
tium III Coppermine processors with 256 KBytes 
L2 cache and 1 GBytes main memory. One PC runs 
the storage server software, one runs Microsoft SQL 
server 2000 Enterprise edition, and the last one runs 
a TPC-C benchmark engine [16] that sends trans- 
action requests to the Microsoft SQL server. The 
TPC-C benchmark is provided by Microsoft. All 
PCs use Windows 2000 Advanced Server as operat- 
ing systems. The TPC-C benchmark requires restor- 
ing the database to its initial state before each run to 
avoid performance discrepancy caused by enlarged 
database sizes from previous runs. To shorten our 
experiment execution time, we shrink the number of 
TPC-C warehouses to 10. The Microsoft SQL server 
cache size is configured to be 256 MBytes. We run 
the TPC-C benchmark for 30 minutes in each exper- 
iment. 

The storage server connects to the database server 
via a Virtual Interface (VI) network [26] provided by 
Emulex cLAN network cards. The peak VI band- 
width is about 113 MBps and the one-way latency 
for a short message is 5.5 us. The storage server ma- 
chine has five Ultra66 IDE disks. The total storage 
capacity is 200 GBytes. The storage buffer cache 
size is configured to be 256 Mbytes. The storage 


system employs a write-through cache policy. We 
have implemented both MQ and LRU as the stor- 
age cache replacement algorithms. The parameters 
of the MQ algorithm are set according to our pre- 
vious study [31]. Our previous study [30] also gives 
detailed description of the architecture. 


6.2 Results Overview 


Cache Hit Ratios 
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Figure 6: Storage cache hit ratios and normalized trans- 
action rates. All transaction rates are normalized to the 
ones achieved using the access-based placement and LRU 
replacement for the storage cache. 


Figure 6 compares the storage cache hit ratios and 
normalized transaction rates for the access-based 
and the eviction-based placements. We present the 
results for both LRU and MQ replacements. In these 
two figures, the base means the access-based place- 
ment; RAW-EV means the eviction-based place- 
ment without any optimizations; OPT-EV means 
the eviction-based placement with optimizations to 
reduce reload overhead. 

The raw eviction-based placement has the highest 
storage cache hit ratios. EV can improve LRU’s hit 
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Figure 7: Effects of optimizations for reducing reload 
overhead. 


ratio by a factor of 1.49, and MQ by a factor of 1.32. 
Similar to the simulation results, EV’s improvement 
on storage cache hit ratios is more pronounced for 
LRU than for MQ because MQ can better tolerate 
long idle distances by selectively keeping frequently 
accessed blocks in a storage cache for a longer time. 

Unfortunately, RAW-EV’s substantial improve- 
ment on cache hit ratios does not fully translate into 
TPC-C performance. For example, for LRU, RAW- 
EV only outperforms the access-based placement by 
7%. For MQ, RAW-EV does not have any improve- 
ment at all. The main reason is the high overheads 
for reloading data from disks. For reasons explained 
in Section 5, the reload overheads significantly off- 
set the benefit of improved cache hit ratios. For MQ, 
the overheads are so large that they totally cancel 
out the 32% improvement in cache hit ratios. 

However, after reducing the reload overheads by 
eliminating unnecessary reloads and prioritizing de- 
mand requests over reloads, the optimized EV can 
achieve much higher transaction rates. For exam- 
ple, for LRU, EV improves the transaction rate of 
the base case by a factor of 1.21. For MQ, EV has 
a speedup of 1.13 over the access-based placement. 
The effects of optimizations are discussed in detail 
in the next subsection. 


6.3 Effects of Optimizations 


To understand the effects of optimizations for reduc- 
ing reload overheads, we have examined the impact 
of these optimizations on cache hit ratios, average re- 
sponse time (average miss penalty) of demand disk 
requests, reload traffic and application transaction 
rate by varying the reload_threshold value. Fig- 
ure 7 plot these impacts for LRU. All numbers are, 
respectively, normalized to the ones achieved using 
RAW-EV. For example, when the reload threshold 
is 32, the reload traffic is substantially reduced by 
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OPT-EV to only 0.1 of that with RAW-EV. As a 
result, the miss penalty decreases to 0.65 of RAW- 
EV’s. Unfortunately, OPT-EV also has a lower 
cache hit ratio, 0.82 of RAW-EV. Overall, the trans- 
action rate with the optimized verson has a fac- 
tor of 1.13 improvement over RAW-EV when the 
reload_threshold is 32. 

When the reloadthreshold value increases, the 
number of reloads is significantly reduced, leading 
to less contention on disks. As a result, the aver- 
age disk response time for demand requests also de- 
creases. For example, by simply eliminating reloads 
of blocks that have been previously accessed only 
once (reload_threshold is 2), the reload traffic is 
reduced by 31%, and the average miss penalty for 
demand requests is reduce by 14%. The impact on 
miss penalty is less because some of reloads in RAW- 
EV are performed when disks are idle, as a result of 
priority-based scheduling. 

However, reducing the number of reloads also has 
a negative impact. It decreases storage cache hit ra- 
tios. For example, increasing the reload_threshold 
value from 0 to 64, the storage cache hit ratio is 
reduced by 15%. Combining the gain (decrease 
in disk traffic) and the loss (decrease in cache hit 
ratios) into the formula: AverageAccessTime 
HitTime* Hit Ratio+ MissPenalty*(1—HitRatio), 
the impact on application performance varies. The 
performance peaks when the threshold value is equal 
to 32. 

Notice that our results can be further improved if 
a more sophisticated priority-based disk scheduling 
algorithm such as Freeblock scheduling [17] is used to 
mask reload overheads. We expect the performance 
improvement with such scheduling algorithm should 
be similar to the improvement in storage cache hit 
ratios. 


6.4. Comparison with DEMOTE 


We also evaluate the tradeoffs between of our 
method and the DEMOTE approach [28]. To do 
this, we also implement the DEMOTE operation in 
our system. When a clean block is evicted from the 
storage client (Microsoft SQL server buffer cache 
in our configuration), the filter driver sends (“de- 
motes”) this block to the storage server. Since the 
database working set size is relative small, we vary 
the database-storage network bandwidth in a range 
from 40MB/s to 113MB/s. Since the VI network 
in our platform can provide 113 MB/s user-to-user 
bandwidth, we have to run a simple ping-pong VI 
test program on the side to generate network traffic 
to utilize 1/3 or 2/3 of the VI bandwidth. The test 
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Figure 8: Normalized transaction rates of the EV 
and DEMOTE placement policies under three differ- 
ent configurations of network bandwidth. All trans- 
action rates are normalized to their corresponding 
rate with 113MB/s network bandwidth. 


program is very simple and introduces little proces- 
sor overhead. 

Figure 8 compares the performance of DEMOTE 
and EV under three different configurations of net- 
work bandwidth. When the available client-storage 
network bandwidth is high compared to the client 
workloads, DEMOTE and EV perform similarly. 
However, when the network bandwidth is low, EV 
outperforms DEMOTE by 20%, even though both 
approaches have similar cache hit ratios. This is 
because EV does not impose extra network traf- 
fic, whereas DEMOTE can potentially double the 
traffic. This result of DEMOTE in a real system 
matches the simulation result. These results indi- 
cate that EV would be a better alternative when 
the client-storage network has limited bandwidth. 


7 Related Work 


A large body of literature has examined the cache 
management problem. However, most previous work 
has focused on varying cache replacement policy 
with a fixed placement policy—access-based place- 
ment policy. The classic buffer replacement algo- 
rithms include the Least Recently Used ( LRU) [9, 
5], First in First Out (FIFO), Most Recently Used 
(MRU) and Least Frequently Used (LFU). Recently 
proposed algorithms include FBR [22], LRU-k [20], 
2Q [13], LFRU [15], MQ [31], LIRS [12], and DE- 
MOTE [28], just to name a few. These algo- 
rithms have shown performance improvement over 
the widely used LRU algorithm for evaluated work- 
loads. In the spectrum of off-line algorithms, Be- 
lady’s OPT algorithm and WORST algorithm [3, 18] 
are widely used to derive a lower and upper bound 


on the cache miss ratio for replacement algorithms. 

Our work is motivated by previous studies [7, 10, 
19, 31, 27, 28, 4]. Dan, Dias and Yu conducted 
a theoretical analysis of hierarchical buffering in a 
shared database environment [7]. Franklin, Carey 
and Livny also explored global memory manage- 
ment in database systems [10]. Muntz and Hon- 
eyman investigated multi-level caching in a dis- 
tributed file system, showing that server caches 
have poor hit ratios [19]. Willick, Eager and Bunt 
have demonstrated that the Frequency Based Re- 
placement (FBR) algorithm performs better for file 
server caches than locality based replacement algo- 
rithms such as LRU [27]. Cao and Irani showed 
that GreedyDualSize replacement algorithm per- 
forms better than other known policies for a web 
cache [4]. Storage caches had been shown to ex- 
hibit different access pattern and thereby should be 
managed differently from other single level buffer 
caches [31]. 

The eviction-based placement was first proposed 
in the hardware victim cache work [14] for hard- 
ware processor caches. However, few software man- 
aged buffer caches have used eviction-based place- 
ment because upper level buffer caches usually do 
not provide any eviction information to lower level 
caches. Wong and Wilkes proposed a DEMOTE op- 
eration to transfer data evicted from the client buffer 
to the storage cache [28]. This work has made a 
very good observation, i.e., storage caches should 
be made exclusive. Their simulation evaluation has 
shown promising results. But their approach has 
some limitations as described in previous sections. 
This study generalizes their approach and proposes 
alternatives to address those limitations. Moreover, 
we also evaluate the DEMOTE method in a storage 
system. 

Many past studies have used metrics such as 
LRU stack distance [18], marginal distribution of 
stack distances [1], distance string models [24], inter- 
reference gap (IRG) model [21] or temporal distance 
distribution [31] to analyze the temporal locality of 
programs. In our study, we use idle distance dis- 
tributions to measure the effects of cache placement 
policies. 


8 Conclusions 


This paper presents an eviction-based cache place- 
ment policy to manage storage caches. This place- 
ment policy puts a block into a storage cache when 
it is evicted from a client buffer cache. We have 
also described a method of using a client content 
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tracking table to obtain eviction information from 
client buffer caches without modifying client applica- 
tions. To reduce the reloading overheads introduced 
by the eviction-based placement, we have discussed 
two techniques, eliminating unnecessary reloads and 
masking reloads using priority-based disk schedul- 
ing. 

Our simulation results of real-world workloads 
show that the eviction-based cache placement has 
10% to 500% higher cache hit ratios than the access- 
based placement policy for four different cache re- 
placement algorithms. Our implementation results 
on a storage system connected to Microsoft SQL 
server with OLTP workloads have demonstrated 
that the eviction-based cache placement can improve 
the application transaction rate by 20%. We also 
compare our method with DEMOTE in a storage 
system. Our implementation results show that our 
method has a 20% higher transaction rate than the 
DEMOTE method when the client-storage network 
has limited bandwidth. 

This paper has several limitations. First, we have 
only used some simple techniques to reduce reload- 
ing overheads. We are currently implementing the 
Freeblock scheduling [17] to mask reloading over- 
heads. Second, we have not done theoretical anal- 
ysis on the eviction-based placement policy. Some 
theoretical analysis would be useful to better under- 
stand the characteristics of different cache placement 
policies. Third, we have studied only two types of 
storage workloads: one is a database OLTP work- 
load and the other is a file system workload. It is 
interesting to see how well the eviction-based place- 
ment would work for other workloads. Even though 
this paper focuses on storage cache management, the 
techniques presented in this paper can easily apply 
to other lower level buffer cache management. 
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Abstract 


Both researchers and operators of production systems 
are frequently faced with the need to manipulate entire 
disk images. Convenient and fast tools for saving, trans- 
ferring, and installing entire disk images make disaster 
recovery, operating system installation, and many other 
tasks significantly easier. In a research environment, 
making such tools available to users greatly encourages 
experimentation. 

We present Frisbee, a system for saving, transferring, 
and installing entire disk images, whose goals are speed 
and scalability in a LAN environment. Among the tech- 
niques Frisbee uses are an appropriately-adapted method 
of filesystem-aware compression, a custom application- 
level reliable multicast protocol, and flexible application- 
level framing. This design results in a system which 
can rapidly and reliably distribute a disk image to many 
clients simultaneously. For example, Frisbee can write a 
total of 50 gigabytes of data to 80 disks in 34 seconds on 
commodity PC hardware. We describe Frisbee’s design 
and implementation, review important design decisions, 
and evaluate its performance. 


1 Introduction 


While most computer use focuses on creating, storing 
and moving single files, many application domains exist 
where efficiently handling operations on entire disks is 
important. Classic system administration tasks, such as 
operating system installation, catastrophe recovery, and 
forensics, as well as new research such as mobile work 
environments [18] and computing utility farms [9, 14], 
benefit greatly from the ability to quickly read, transfer, 
and write entire disk partitions. 

There are two basic disk-level distribution strate- 
gies. Differential update, represented by tools such as 
rsync [17] operates above the filesystem, and compares 
what is already on the disk with the desired contents, re- 
placing only what is necessary. Disk imaging, used by 
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tools such as Ghost [7], operates below the filesystem, 
unconditionally replacing the contents of a disk. 

Differential techniques are very effective at synchro- 
nizing file hierarchies within a filesystem and are ex- 
tremely bandwidth efficient. However, for distributing 
entire disks, disk imaging offers a number of important 
advantages: 

Generality: Creating a disk image requires no knowl- 
edge of the filesystem being imaged. We show how lim- 
ited knowledge can be beneficial in Section 3.1, but is 
not required. Synchronization above the filesystem, how- 
ever, requires detailed understanding of the filesystem 
such as directory structure, file ownership, access con- 
trols, and times. 

Robustness: Disk images have no dependence on the 
existing contents of the target disk; in contrast, file-based 
synchronization tools cannot, for example, be used on a 
corrupted filesystem. 

Versatility: One filesystem type can easily be replaced 
with another using a disk image. This cannot be done 
with a file-based synchronizer. 

Speed: Writing an entire disk image can be faster than 
determining which files need to be updated. Section 5.4 
demonstrates that Frisbee runs much faster than rsync 
in our target environment. 

Full-disk imaging does have drawbacks. It is 
less bandwidth-efficient than differential techniques—no 
matter how small the difference between the source and 
destination, the entire disk is copied. The client will also 
most likely have to be entirely dedicated to the task, since 
instead of updating files above the filesystem layer, raw 
disk contents are changed. The advantages outweigh the 
drawbacks, however, and we demonstrate that by taking 
advantage of characteristics of the target domain, disk 
imaging can used to implement an efficient and scalable 
disk loading system. 

Adopting the strategy of complete disk reloading due 
to our application’s requirements, we have designed, im- 
plemented and evolved Frisbee, a disk image generation 
and distribution system that is fast and highly scalable 
in a LAN environment. While designed for our network 
emulation testbed, Frisbee offers functionality and tech- 
niques useful in a variety of production and research en- 
vironments. 

Five aspects of Frisbee’s design are key to its success: 
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e Domain-specific data compression. Although Fris- 
bee’s overall approach treats disk contents as 
opaque, we relax this requirement for several com- 
mon filesystem types, building in enough knowl- 
edge of their formats to enable identification of 
free blocks and entirely avoid distributing or writ- 
ing them. 

e Two-level segmenting of the data, into randomly- 
accessed long segments composed of small blocks 
typically accessed sequentially. This approach 
meets the many competing needs of disk I/O, block 
decompression, network transmission, selective re- 
transmission, and relative simplicity. 

e A custom receiver-driven reliable multicast proto- 
col, optimized for the LAN environment. 

e Careful concurrency control in the receiver, using 
three-way multithreading to fully overlap I/O with 
decompression. 

e Designing for this domain’s particular pattern of re- 
source availability: target machines entirely dedi- 
cated to the diskloading task, a shared server, and a 
secure high-bandwidth local network. 


This paper makes the following contributions: (1) It 
shows that bulk disk imaging can be extremely fast and 
scalable, making it a practical approach to disk loading, 
and frequently a superior one. Furthermore, our perfor- 
mance results indicate that disk imaging is so fast that it 
can be applied in qualitatively new ways. (2) It presents 
the detailed design, implementation, and experimental 
evaluation of Frisbee and identifies the design aspects 
most important to its performance. (3) The disk imag- 
ing system it describes is, to our knowledge, the fastest 
such system extant. In addition, versions of the system 
have been proven in production use for over 18 months 
by hundreds of external users, and is available in open 
source form. (4) It discusses the design tradeoffs in disk 
imaging systems. 

In the rest of this paper we first outline Netbed, the net- 
work testbed system that drove our need for disk imag- 
ing. We then outline the design tradeoffs in a disk imag- 
ing system, following with sections on Frisbee’s design 
and implementation, performance evaluation and analy- 
sis, related and future work, and conclusion. 


2 The Netbed Context 


As Frisbee was developed primarily for use in the Em- 
ulab portion of Netbed, some background will be use- 
ful in understanding its motivation and target environ- 
ment. Netbed [20] is a time- and space-shared facil- 
ity for networking and distributed systems research and 
education. It has been in use by the community since 
April 2000. Emulab is one of Netbed’s primary hard- 
ware resources—it consists of a cluster of commodity 
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PC “nodes” with configurable network interconnectivity. 
Emulab is space-shared in the sense that it can be arbi- 
trarily partitioned for use by multiple experimenters at 
the same time. Some resources in the system, such as 
nodes, can only be used in one experiment at a time; in 
this sense, Emulab is also time-shared. Experimenters 
are generally given full root access to nodes, meaning 
that they are free to reconfigure the host operating sys- 
tem in any way they wish, or even install their own. 


In light of its time-shared nature, and the degree of 
control experimenters are given, it is critical that Em- 
ulab nodes be returned to a known state between ex- 
periments. Without this, experimenters have no guar- 
antee that their results are not affected by configuration 
changes made by the previous user. Even worse, a mali- 
cious user could modify disk contents to facilitate com- 
promise of the node once it has been allocated to another 
experimenter. To ensure a node is in a known state, its 
disk must be entirely reloaded. 


Disk contents on Emulab are considered to be soft 
state—hard state, such as user accounts and informa- 
tion about network configuration, are kept off-node in 
a central database. This separation simplifies things 
by allowing the same disk image to be used on many 
nodes, with each node self-configuring from the cen- 
tral database at boot time. It also relieves users of the 
need to preserve configuration data. Thus, if an experi- 
menter corrupts disk contents, say by introducing a ker- 
nel change that corrupts a filesystem, the disk can simply 
be reloaded, preserving any hard state and losing only 
soft state. This forgiving environment encourages ag- 
gressive experimentation. 


Disk images can also be loaded automatically at ex- 
periment creation time. An experimenter who wishes to 
install their own custom operating system or make sub- 
stantial changes to the default FreeBSD or Linux images 
provided by Emulab can create an image containing their 
customizations. They can then load this image on an ar- 
bitrary number of other nodes without manual interven- 
tion. 


Since Emulab has a large number of nodes (currently, 
170), and users have run experiments that use more than 
120 nodes, speed and scaling are critical to enable these 
new uses of disk imaging. Waiting for scores of nodes 
to load serially would leave them unavailable for a long 
period of time, dramatically reducing the throughput of 
Emulab, so image distribution must be done in parallel. 
There are, however, distinct classes of nodes of differing 
speeds, so it is important that our disk imaging solution 
work well with heterogeneous clients. 
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3 Design Tradeoffs 


There are three phases of a disk imaging system: im- 
age creation, image distribution, and image installation. 
Each phase has aspects which must be balanced to fulfill 
a desired goal. We consider each phase in turn. 


3.1 Image Creation 

In image creation, the goal is to create a consistent snap- 
shot of a disk or partition in the most efficient way pos- 
sible. 

Source availability: While it is possible for the 
source of the snapshot to be active during the image cre- 
ation process, it is more common that it be quiescent to 
ensure consistency. Quiescence may be achieved either 
by using a separate partition or disk for the image source 
or by running the image creation tool in a standalone en- 
vironment which doesn’t use the source partition. What- 
ever the technique, the time that the image source is “of- 
fline” may be a consideration. For example, an image 
creation tool which compresses the data as it reads it 
from the disk may take much longer than one that just 
reads the raw data and compresses later. However, the 
former will require much less space to store the initial 
image. 

Degree of compression and data segmenta- 
tion: Another factor is how much (if any) and what kind 
of compression is used when creating the image. While 
compression would seem to be an obvious optimization, 
there are trade-offs. As mentioned, the time and CPU 
resources required to create an image are greater when 
compressing. Compression also impacts the distribution 
and decompression process. If a disk image is com- 
pressed as a single unit and even a single byte is lost 
during distribution, the decompression process will stall 
until the byte is acquired successfully. Thus, depending 
on the distribution medium, images may need to be 
broken into smaller pieces, each of which is compressed 
independently. This can make image distribution more 
robust and image installation more efficient at the 
expense of sub-optimal compression. 

Filesystem-aware compression: A stated advan- 
tage of disk imaging over techniques that operate at the 
file level is that imaging requires no knowledge of the 
contents or semantics of the data being imaged. This 
matches well with typical file compression tools and al- 
gorithms which are likewise ignorant of the data be- 
ing compressed. However, most disk images contain 
filesystems and most filesystems have a large amount 
of available (free) space in them, space that will du- 
tifully be compressed even though the contents are ir- 
relevant. Thus, the trade-off for being able to handle 
any content is wasted time and space creating the image 
and wasted time decompressing the image. One com- 
mon workaround is to zero all the free space in filesys- 


tems on the disk prior to imaging, for example, by cre- 
ating and then deleting a large file full of zeros. This at 
least ensures maximum compressibility of the free space. 
A better solution is to perform filesystem-aware com- 
pression. A filesystem-aware compression tool under- 
stands the layout of a disk, identifying filesystems and 
differentiating the important, allocated blocks from the 
unimportant, free blocks. The allocated blocks are com- 
pressed while the free blocks are skipped. Of course, 
a disk imaging tool using filesystem-aware compression 
requires even more intimate knowledge of a filesystem 
than a file-level tool, but the imaging tool need not un- 
derstand all filesystems it may encounter-— it can always 
fall back on naive compression. 


3.2 Image Distribution 

Image distribution is concerned with getting a disk im- 
age from a “server” to one or more “clients.” In our con- 
text it is assumed that the server and clients are different 
machines and not just different disks on the same ma- 
chine. Furthermore, we restrict the discussion to distri- 
bution over a network. 

Network bandwidth and latency: Perhaps the most 
important aspect of network distribution is bandwidth 
utilization. The availability of bandwidth affects how 
images are created (the degree of compression) as well 
as how many clients can be supported by a server (scal- 
ing). Bandwidth requirements are reduced significantly 
by using compression. Increased compression not only 
reduces the amount of data that needs to be transferred, 
it also slows the consumption rate of the client due to the 
need to decompress the data before writing it to disk. If 
image distribution is serialized, only one client at a time, 
then compression alone may be sufficient to achieve a 
target bandwidth. However, if the goal is to distribute 
an image to multiple clients simultaneously, then typical 
unicast protocols will need to be replaced with broad- 
cast or multicast. Broadcast works well in environments 
where all clients in the broadcast domain are involved 
in the image distribution. If the network is shared, then 
multicast is more appropriate, ensuring that unaffiliated 
machines are not affected. Just as in all data transfer pro- 
tocols, the delay-bandwidth product affects how much 
data needs to be en route in order to keep clients busy, 
and the bandwidth and latency influence the granularity 
of the error recovery protocol. 

Network reliability: As alluded to earlier, the er- 
ror rate of the network may affect how compression is 
performed. Smaller compression units may limit the 
effectiveness of the compression, but increase the abil- 
ity of clients to remain busy in the face of lost packets. 
More generally, in lossy networks it is desirable to sub- 
divide an image into “chunks” and include with each 
chunk additional information to make that chunk self- 
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describing. In a highly reliable network, or if using a re- 
liable transport protocol that provides in-order delivery 
beneath the image distribution protocol, this additional 
overhead would be unnecessary. 

Network security: If the distribution network is not 
“secure,” additional measures will need to be taken to 
ensure the integrity and privacy of image data. If the im- 
age contains sensitive data, then encryption can be used 
to protect it. This encryption can be done either in the 
network transport using, for example, SSL, or the image 
itself could be encrypted as part of the creation process. 
The latter requires more CPU resources when creating 
the image but provides privacy of the stored image and is 
compatible with existing multicast protocols. Ensuring 
that the image is not corrupted during distribution due to 
injection of forged data into the communication channel 
is also an issue. This requires that clients authenticate the 
source of the image. Again, many solutions exist in the 
unicast space, such as using an SSH tunnel to distribute 
images. For multicast, the problem is harder and the fo- 
cus of much research [2]. Note that security is not just 
a wide-area network concern. Even in a LAN, untrusted 
parties may be able to snoop or spoof on traffic unless 
countermeasures are taken. However, in the LAN case, 
switch technologies such as virtual LANs can provide 
some or all of the necessary protection. 

Receiver vs. sender-driven protocol: A final issue 
in image distribution is whether the protocol is server 
or receiver-driven [19]. A simple server-driven proto- 
col might require that all clients synchronize their startup 
and operate in lock-step as the server doles out pieces of 
an image as it sees fit. Such a strategy would scale well 
in a highly reliable network with homogeneous client 
machines as little extraneous communication is required. 
However, if a client does miss a piece of the image for 
any reason, it might be forced to abort or wait until the 
entire image has been sent out and then request a resend. 
A client-driven protocol allows each client to join the 
distribution process at any time, requesting the chunks 
it needs to complete its copy, and then leaving. The pro- 
cess completes when all clients have left. The downside 
is more control traffic and the potential for significant re- 
dundant data transfers, either of which can affect scaling. 


3.3. Image Installation 


The final element of disk imaging is the installation of 
the transferred image on a client. As with image cre- 
ation, the disk or partition involved must be quiescent 
with the image installer either operating on a second disk 
or partition or running standalone. Since image installa- 
tion is typically concerned with installing or restoring the 
“primary” disk on a machine, we restrict the remaining 
discussion to the standalone case. 
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Resource utilization: In a standalone environment, 
the disk installation tool is in the enviable position of 
being able to consume every available local resource on 
the target machine. For example, it can use hundreds of 
megabytes of memory for caching image data incoming 
from the network or for decompressed data waiting to be 
written to disk. Likewise, it can spawn multiple threads 
to handle separate tasks and maximize overlap of CPU 
and I/O operations. 

Overlapping computation and I/O: CPU is of par- 
ticular interest since, on reasonably fast current proces- 
sors, substantial computing can be performed while wait- 
ing for incoming network packets and disk write comple- 
tions. The most obvious use of the cycles is to decom- 
press data. However, on unreliable transports the time 
could also be used for computing checksums, CRCs, or 
forward-error-correction codes. On insecure transports, 
CPU resources may be needed for decrypting and au- 
thenticating incoming data. 

Optimizing disk I/O: If disk I/O is the bottleneck 
when installing an image, the installation tool may be 
able to exploit client resources or characteristics of the 
disk image to minimize disk write operations. On ma- 
chines with large physical memories, memory can be 
used to buffer disk writes allowing for fewer and larger 
sequential IO operations. If the image format uses 
a filesystem-aware compression strategy which distin- 
guishes allocated and free blocks, the installation tool 
can seek over ranges of free blocks, thereby reducing the 
number of disk writes. Note that this method has security 
implications, since it has the potential to “leak” informa- 
tion from the previous disk user to the new user. 

Optimizing network I/O: If network bandwidth is 
the bottleneck then it may be possible to take advantage 
of similarities between the old disk contents and the de- 
sired contents, as is done in the LBFS filesystem [15], 
designed for the wide-area. In this technique, acquiring 
a disk image would be a two-phase process. Whenever a 
client needs a block of data, it would first ask for a unique 
identifier, such as a collision-resistant hash [5], for that 
block which it could then compare to blocks on the local 
disk. If the block already exists on the local disk, it need 
only be copied to the correct location. Only if the block 
is not found, would the client request the actual block 
data. Such hashing techniques can place a heavy burden 
on the CPU as well as the disk, if local hashes must be 
computed at run time. 


4 Design and Implementation 


The previous section outlined a variety of issues and 
trade-offs in the design of a disk imaging system. In this 
section we describe our design choices, their rationale, 
and their mapping to implementation. 
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4.1 Overview 


Creation and compression: To create an image, we 
first boot the source machine into a special memory file 
system-based version of Unix. This satisfies the need 
for disk quiescence, and allows us to create images with- 
out porting the image creator to run on all operating 
systems for which it can create images. Since image 
creation is much less frequent than image installation, 
we do not aggressively optimize the time spent creat- 
ing images. To save on server disk space and band- 
width, the image is compressed on the client before being 
written to the server. Filesystem/OS-specific compres- 
sion is used, including skipping swap partitions; generic 
zlib-based [4, 21] compression is used on allocated 
blocks. Partitions that contain unknown filesystem types 
are either compressed generically or, optionally, entirely 
skipped. 

Multicast: Our distribution mechanism uses a cus- 
tom application-level receiver-initiated multicast proto- 
col with NAK-avoidance [10]. In turn, this protocol 
relies on IP multicast support in the network switches 
to provide one-to-many delivery at the link level. The 
number of control messages is kept under control by 
multicasting client repair requests (NAKs), so that other 
clients can suppress duplicate requests. In terms of the 
multicast design space put forth in RFC 2887 [8], our 
application design requires only scalability and total reli- 
ability. We do not require other constraints, in particular 
ordered data or server knowledge of which clients have 
received data. 

Two-level segmentation: We now address the issue 
of the granularity of data segments. Since we will need to 
resend lost multicast packets, yet do not need to preserve 
ordering, it is clear that we want the client-side decom- 
pression routines to process data segments out of order. 
Therefore, each data segment must be self-describing 
and stand alone as a decompressable unit. Since com- 
pression routines optimize their dictionaries based on the 
distribution of their input data, they achieve better com- 
pression ratios when given longer input to sample. That 
argues for longer segments. 

Since Frisbee’s basic job is I/O—copying disks 
through memory over networks—the classic hardware 
and OS architecture reasons that favor sequential I/O for 
its speed and efficiency also favor long segments. How- 
ever, to preserve network and machine resources, we 
want our multicast loss recovery algorithm to use selec- 
tive retransmission, which requires relatively short seg- 
ments. Finally, we want a small segment size that fits 
into the Ethernet MTU. 

The fundamental problem is that we need to follow 
the principle of Application Level Framing (ALF) [3], 
yet have conflicting application requirements. We ad- 
dress these conflicting demands by using a two-level seg- 


mentation scheme. The unit of compression is the self- 
describing 1MB chunk, composed of 1024 1KB blocks. 
For the initial network transmission, the server multicasts 
an entire chunk, capping its rate by pausing every NV 
(currently 16) blocks for a tunable period. Receivers se- 
lectively request missing blocks via partial request mes- 
sages. In this way we achieve long segments that can effi- 
ciently be randomly-accessed, composed of small blocks 
that are typically, but not always, accessed sequentially. 
Subsets of blocks, as specified in receiver partial request 
messages, give us a flexible mechanism to request inter- 
mediate lengths, without undue complexity. 

Specialization for resource availability: Since most 
modern Ethernet networks are switched, and the dedi- 
cated clients do not need bandwidth for other purposes, 
the main place that bandwidth must be saved is on the 
server and the server’s network link, a situation for which 
multicast is ideally suited. The protocol is client-driven; 
this way, a server can be running at all times, but natu- 
rally falls idle when no clients are present. Additionally, 
this client-side control provides a high degree of robust- 
ness in the face of client failure and reduces server-side 
bookkeeping. 

Receiver concurrency control: To install an image, 
we boot into a small, memory filesystem-based Unix sys- 
tem similar to the one used when creating the image. 
Using multiple threads, our disk loader client program 
takes care to overlap the computationally expensive de- 
compression with the slow disk I/O. Using filesystem- 
specific compression turns out to give the biggest perfor- 
mance improvements at this stage—once compression 
is used to reduce the data transferred on the network, 
and maximal processor/IO overlap is achieved, the bot- 
tleneck in performance becomes disk writes. We thus 
obtain a huge savings by not having to write unnecessary 
disk blocks. The ability to write free areas of the disk is 
still available because, as discussed in Section 4.4, this 
may be needed for confidentiality reasons. 

Security: Since users must register to use Netbed, 
our threat model does not encompass determined mali- 
cious local adversaries. We have not yet needed to en- 
sure security in the face of malicious users. We do expect 
to provide more security eventually, perhaps by signing 
image data or with VLAN technology. In Emulab, im- 
ages are distributed via the “control” network, a single 
switched virtual LAN connecting all nodes. Thus there 
is the potential for an experiment to observe data on, or 
inject data into, a Frisbee multicast stream for another 
experiment. Our focus is on preventing accidental in- 
terference between experiments, in particular ensuring 
the integrity of image data. We use a simple check of 
the source IP address of incoming block data, which, 
although maliciously spoofable, suggests that it comes 
from the approved host. We do not currently provide an 
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option for ensuring privacy of distributed images. User- 
created images are protected via filesystem permissions 
while stored on the Frisbee server’s disk. 


4.2 Image Creation 

In the Frisbee system, the imagezip application is respon- 
sible for creating images of either entire disks or sin- 
gle partitions. The images are compressed using both 
conventional and filesystem-aware techniques in a two- 
stage process. In the optional first phase, the partitions 
of interest are analyzed to determine if filesystem-aware 
compression can be done. Partitions are identified either 
explicitly by command line options or implicitly by read- 
ing the partition type field in the DOS partition table (on 
x86-based systems). Frisbee currently handles BSD FFS, 
Linux ext2fs and Windows NTFS filesystems as well as 
BSD and Linux swap partitions. If a partition is recog- 
nized, a filesystem-specific module is invoked to scan the 
filesystem free list and build up a list of free blocks in the 
partition. If a partition is not recognized, imagezip treats 
all blocks as allocated. 

imagezip also has a limited ability to associate “relo- 
cation” information with data in a created image. This 
information allows it to create single partition images 
that can be loaded onto a disk that has a different par- 
tition layout. This facility is needed for filesystem types 
that contain absolute rather than partition-relative sector 
numbers. Notable examples of this are FreeBSD diskla- 
bels and LILO bootblocks. 

In the second phase, the allocated blocks are read 
sequentially and compressed, producing 1MB chunks. 
Each chunk has a fixed-sized header with index informa- 
tion identifying the ranges of allocated blocks contained 
within it. Since the degree of compression is unpre- 
dictable, it is impossible to know exactly how much input 
data is required to fill the remaining space in a chunk. We 
counter with a simple algorithm that compresses smaller 
and smaller pieces as the chunk gets close to full; we then 
pad the chunk out to exactly IMB. The padding typically 
runs around 20KB. 

In summary, as shown in Figure 1, imagezip uses 
knowledge of filesystem types as well as conventional 
zlib compression to compress disk images. Images are 
segmented into self-describing 1MB chunks, each with 
independently compressed data. 


4.3 Image Distribution 
A compressed disk image in the Frisbee system is just a 
regular, albeit potentially very large, file and thus can be 
distributed in any number of ways, such as via scp or 
NFS, and then installed using the imageunzip command 
line program described in Section 4.4. 

In a local area network environment, a more efficient 
and scalable way of image distribution is to use the Fris- 
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Figure 1: Image creation with imagezip 


bee protocol as implemented in the frisbeed server and 
frisbee client. Frisbeed accepts request messages from 
multiple Frisbee clients and uses UDP on [P-multicast to 
transfer an image. Each frisbee client uses the multicast 
channel to request pieces of the desired image as needed 
until all pieces have been received, decompressed and 
written to the target disk. In the current implementation, 
each instance of frisbeed serves up a specific disk image 
using a unique multicast address. The information about 
what disk image and multicast address to use is commu- 
nicated out-of-band to the server and clients. In Emu- 
lab’s case, the client learns this from the central Netbed 
database. 


4.3.1 The frisbeed Server 

The frisbeed server has two threads, one which receives 
incoming requests and one which processes those re- 
quests and multicasts image data to the network. The 
server receive thread fields three types of messages from 
clients. JOIN and LEAVE messages bracket a client’s par- 
ticipation in a multicast session. The server’s response 
to a JOIN message includes the number of blocks in the 
image. 

Clients issue data REQUEST messages containing a 
chunk number and a block range; typically they request 
the entire chunk. The server receive thread places block 
requests on a FIFO work queue, after first merging with 
any already queued request that overlaps the requested 
data range. 

The frisbeed transmit thread loops, pulling requests 
from the work queue, reading the indicated data from the 
compressed image file, and multicasting it to the network 
in Frisbee BLOCK messages. BLOCK messages contain a 
single 1KB block of data along with identifying chunk 
and block numbers. Since a request allows for multiple 
blocks to be specified, a single request from the work 
queue may generate multiple BLOCK messages. 
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In our current production system, the server’s network 
bandwidth consumption is controlled by placing a sim- 
ple cap on the maximum bandwidth used. Two param- 
eters are used to implement the cap: a burst size and 
a burst gap. The burst size is the number of BLOCK 
messages that can be transmitted consecutively without 
pausing, while the burst gap is the duration of that pause. 
Ideally, just an inter-packet delay could be used to pace 
data to the network, but the resolution of UNIX sleep 
mechanisms is dictated by the resolution of the schedul- 
ing clock, which is typically too coarse (1-10ms). Our 
current values of burst size (16) and gap (2ms) were em- 
pirically tuned for our environment. Clearly, this cap- 
ping mechanism is adequate only on a dedicated server 
machine in a switched LAN environment, as the server 
does not adjust its transmission rate in response to net- 
work load. The effect of this is shown, and an alternative 
mechanism discussed, in Section 5.3. 


4.3.2 The frisbee Client 


The frisbee client is structured as three threads in order 
to overlap network I/O, disk I/O, and decompression. 
The network thread, whose basic operation is shown 
in Figure 2, is responsible for retrieving BLOCK mes- 
sages multicast by the server, accumulating the contained 
data blocks into complete chunks, and queuing those 
chunks for processing by the decompression thread. 
The network thread also ensures that data arrives in a 
timely fashion by issuing REQUEST messages for needed 
chunks and blocks. The decompression thread dequeues 
completed chunks, decompresses the data and, using 
the index information from the chunk header, queues 
variable-sized disk write requests. The disk thread de- 
queues those requests and performs the actual disk write 
operations. Once all chunks have been written to disk, 
the client exits. The remainder of this section focuses on 
the acquisition of data via the Frisbee protocol. 

A frisbee client will of course receive not only blocks 
it has explicitly requested, but those that other clients 
have requested as well. Ideally, frisbee would be able to 
save all such blocks. However, since blocks for a given 
chunk must be kept until the entire 1MB chunk has been 
received, and a compressed image may be hundreds to 
thousands of megabytes, this is not practical. Thus, fris- 
bee maintains a cache of chunks for which it has received 
one or more blocks, discarding incoming data for other 
blocks when the cache is full. Currently, the size of this 
cache (typically 64MB) is configured via a command line 
parameter and is fixed for the duration of the client run. 

The client keeps a timestamp for each outstanding 
chunk in the image, recording when it last issued a 
request for the chunk or observed another client’s re- 
quest for it. The timestamp prevents the client from re- 
requesting data too soon. Before a partial or full chunk 
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Figure 2: Basic operation of the frisbee client's network thread. 


request is made, the client verifies that no client has 
requested the same chunk recently. Frisbee can track 
other clients’ requests because all client-initiated mes- 
sages (JOIN, LEAVE and REQUEST) are multicast. 

After a client joins a session, it sends one or more RE- 
QUEST messages to start the transfer process. Instead 
of having each client request chunks in sequential or- 
der, clients randomize their initial request list. This pre- 
vents the clients from synchronizing, requesting the same 
chunks at the same time, which would cause Frisbee’s 
NAK-avoidance to perform less well. Each client is al- 
lowed to “request ahead” a fixed number of [MB chunks. 

Once a client has started and made its initial chunk 
requests, there are two situations in which it may make 
additional requests: when it has just completed a chunk 
and handed it off to the decompression thread or when 
it hasn’t seen any packets (messages) for some period 
of time. The former represents the normal operation cy- 
cle: a client receives chunks, decompresses and writes 
them out, and makes further requests. When request- 
ing new data following chunk completion, the first pri- 
ority is completing any chunks for which some blocks 
have already been received. For each incomplete chunk 
currently in the client’s cache, that chunk’s timestamp is 
checked and, if it has been long enough since the chunk 
was last requested, the client issues a partial-chunk re- 
quest to retrieve missing data for that chunk. Priori- 
tizing partial-chunk requests over those for new chunks 
helps keep the decompression and disk threads busy and 
flushes data from the cache buffers sooner, making space 
available for new chunks. After handling partial-chunk 
requests, the client may also issue one or more full chunk 
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requests to fill its request-ahead window. 

If the client is initiating a request due to a receiver 
timeout, the request process is similar to the chunk- 
completed case: partial-chunk requests followed by 
request-ahead chunk requests. The difference is that, in 
the timeout case, the chunk timestamp is not consulted; 
the requests are made regardless of when the chunks 
were last requested. The reasoning is that a timeout in- 
dicates a significant packet loss event between this client 
and the server (and other clients), so that even recent re- 
quests are likely to have been lost. To prevent flooding 
the network with requests in the event of a prolonged dis- 
connection from the server, for example a server crash, 
clients exponentially back-off on requests. 


4.4 Image Installation 


Images are installed on a disk by one of two client pro- 
grams. One is the frisbee client discussed above; the 
other is a simple program called imageunzip. They differ 
only in how they obtain the image: imageunzip reads an 
image out of a file while frisbee uses the Frisbee protocol 
to obtain it from the network. Both clients share the code 
used to decompress the data and write it out to disk. This 
section describes the operation of that common code. 

Since the disk image is broken into independent IMB 
chunks, the decompression code is invoked repeatedly, 
once for each chunk. For each chunk, the header is 
read to obtain ranges of allocated blocks contained in the 
chunk. For each allocated range, the indicated amount of 
data is decompressed from the chunk and queued for the 
disk writer thread to write to the appropriate location. 
The separation of decompression and disk I/O allows a 
great deal of overlap since raw disk I/O in FreeBSD is 
blocking. For free areas between ranges, the client can 
either skip them or fill them with zeros. The former is the 
default behavior and speeds the installation process dra- 
matically in images with a large proportion of free space. 
However, this method may be inappropriate in some en- 
vironments since it can “leak” information from the pre- 
vious disk image to the current. For example, in Emulab 
where machines are time shared between experiments, 
some users may wish to have all their data “wiped” from 
their machines when they are done. For these environ- 
ments, the installation client can be directed to zero-fill 
free space. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the performance of our disk 
imaging and loading system, testing the speed of individ- 
ual parts, as well as the entire system, with a variety of 
disk image properties, client counts and network condi- 
tions. Furthermore, we compare the performance of our 
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Image FS | Data | Pct. | Comp. Compressed 
Size | Size | Free | Type Size | Time 

Small | 3067 | 624 | 79% | Naive | 678 627 
| FS-Aware | 180 | 146 | 

Savings from FS-awareness 74% | 717% 

Large | 3067 | 1776 | 42% | Naive 944 | 685 
FS-Aware | 655 | 416 | 

Savings from FS-awareness 31% | 39% 

XP 4094 | 1894 | 64% | Naive 1688 968 
FS-Aware | 575 282 

Savings from FS-awareness 66% | 70% 














Table 1: Performance of imagezip on three evaluation filesystems 
using both naive and filesystem-aware compression. Sizes are in 
(1024x1024) megabytes and times are in seconds. 


system with a similar popular commercial offering and 
with a differential update program. 

For our tests, we use one or more of a standard set of 
three test images. Our “small” image is a typical clean in- 
stallation of FreeBSD on the FFS filesystem, which uses 
642MB (21%) of a 3067MB filesystem. Our “large” im- 
age is a similar installation of FreeBSD that contains ad- 
ditional files typically found on a desktop workstation, 
such as several large source trees, compressed source 
archives, build trees, and additional binary packages; this 
image uses 1776MB (58%) of the available filesystem 
space. For comparison with Symantec Ghost, which per- 
forms best with NTFS filesystems, we used our “XP” 
image, which is a typical clean installation of Microsoft 
Windows XP Professional Edition. It uses 990MB of 
data with a 384MB swap file and 520MB “hibernation” 
file for a total of 1894MB (46%) of disk space in a 
4094MB filesystem. All tests were performed on Em- 
ulab.! 


5.1 Image Creation with imagezip 


To characterize the performance of reading and com- 
pressing disk image files, we ran imagezip on our large 
and small images. The output file was discarded, rather 
than written, to isolate the image creation time from time 
spent writing the created image to a remote filesystem 
or local disk. We used both filesystem-aware and naive 
compression. Results are shown in Table 1. As expected, 
the savings obtained by using filesystem-aware compres- 
sion are roughly proportional to the amount of free space 
on the disk. Compression speed is more than adequate 


'In this evaluation, the clients are 850MHz Pentium IIIs, with an 
Intel 440BX motherboard chipset, 512MB RAM, and a 100MHz sys- 
tem bus. Their disks are 40GB IBM 60GXP 7200RPM IDE drives 
running at ATA/33, with 2MB buffers. The measured sustainable write 
speed to the region of the disks used in our tests is 21.4MB/second. 
The server is a 1.5GHz Pentium IV with 256 MB of PC133 RAM and 
an ATA/100 IDE disk. The clients are connected at 100Mbps and the 
server at 1000Mbps to a single switched LAN on a Cisco Catalyst 6509. 
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Small FS, | Small FS, | Large FS 
naive FS-aware | FS-aware 
Target compress. | compress. | compress. 
null _|| 98 21 65 
disk 155 33 86 
null (1 thread) |] 96 21 65 
disk (1 thread) |] 242 50 145 




















Table 2: Time in seconds to decompress and install images from mem- 
ory with both single- and multi-threaded imageunzip. The large naively 
compressed image was too large to fit into memory on our test nodes, 
and thus was not tested. 


for our application, where images are usually generated 
once and used many times. Additional optimization is 
likely possible by multithreading the disk read and com- 
pression tasks, and eliminating internal data copies. 


5.2 Image Installation with imageunzip 
To characterize the performance of decompressing and 
writing disk images (independent of network distribu- 
tion), we ran imageunzip on our large and small image 
files, reading the images from a memory-based filesys- 
tem. imageunzip uses the same decompression and disk 
writing code as the Frisbee client. For each test, the im- 
age file was read from the memory filesystem, decom- 
pressed, and written to disk. A second set of tests iso- 
lated decompression performance by discarding the de- 
compressed image rather than writing it to disk. To mea- 
sure the effectiveness of overlapping decompression and 
disk writing we repeated the tests, disabling multithread- 
ing in imageunzip so that a single thread both decom- 
presses and writes the data. Table 2 contains the results. 
By comparing the first two columns, we see significant 
savings from using filesystem-aware compression: the 
small image, with 80% free space, sees a time savings of 
78% over the naively compressed image. From the last 
two rows, where there is only a single thread and thus no 
overlap of decompression and disk writing, we see that 
disk write speed is the limiting factor. Writing to disk ac- 
counts for 55-60% of the total time. Since disk writes are 
synchronous and the majority of the time is spent wait- 
ing, decompressing in parallel effectively hides much of 
its cost. This is demonstrated in the difference between 
the single- and multi-threaded results in which the mul- 
tithreaded case is up to 40% faster. 


5.3 Image Distribution with Frisbee 

Scaling: To show Frisbee’s speed and scalability, we 
ran a number of tests, reloading sets of clients ranging 
in number from 1 to 80. During these tests, all clients 
began loading at the same time. Figure 3 shows the av- 
erage client runtime for the small and large images us- 
ing both naive and filesystem-aware compression. The 
minimum and maximum times are indicated with error 
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Figure 3: Frisbee client scaling from 1 to 80 nodes. 
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Figure 4: Average number of messages per second received by the fris- 
beed server for the scaling experiment in Figure 3. 


bars, but the variance is so low that they are not iden- 
tifiable at the default magnification. Frisbee is fast and 
scalable: it loads the small image onto one node in 33.8 
seconds, and onto 80 nodes in 33.6 seconds. It loads the 
naively-compressed images in nearly constant time. For 
the filesystem-aware large image, the runtime does in- 
crease slowly: Frisbee loads 1 node in 94 seconds and 
80 nodes in 102 seconds. The reason for this difference 
remains to be explored; we suspect that the fraction of 
partial requests may be increasing, or the clients’ chunk 
buffers may be filling up. 

Across all runs, Frisbee’s network efficiency is very 
good; the number of duplicate blocks transmitted due to 
packet loss or duplicate requests did not exceed 8% of the 
total blocks sent. Note the nearly identical runtimes for 
the two naively compressed images, despite the nearly 
50% difference in their compressed sizes. Since both 
must write a full 3GB of data to disk, this demonstrates 
that the disk is indeed the bottleneck on these machines. 
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Startup Runtime (s) Client | Dup 
Scenario Ave | Range msgs | Data 
Small Image 
Simultaneous | 33.6 | 32.9-34.7 | 2753 _| 3.2% 
Clustered 35.6 | 33.2-40.3 | 4561 | 46% 
Uniform 40.0 | 34.5-51.0 | 7875 | 59% 
Large Image 
Simultaneous | 100.2 | 100-101 12772 | 7.3% 
Clustered 113.3 | 106-126 | 17266 | 26% 
Uniform 132.4 | 120-147 rs 23842 | 37% 





Table 3: Effect of skewed client start times on Frisbee load of the small 
and large images, with 80 clients under three scenarios. 


Figure 4 shows the average number of control mes- 
sages (JOIN, REQUEST, and LEAVE messages) received 
by the server per second. Since the control messages 
are at most 152 bytes, the peak number of messages 
per second shown in this graph, 127, represents at most 
154Kbps of upstream traffic to the server. If the linear 
scaling shown in this graph holds for larger client counts, 
control message traffic should not run into packet rate or 
bandwidth limitations on a 100Mbps LAN until we reach 
tens of thousands of clients. 

One thing to note in these graphs is that the maximum 
node runtime remains flat even as the control message 
traffic rises. This is because the frisbeed server merges 
redundant requests in its work queue. For example, in 
the worst case at 127 messages per second, over 93% of 
the REQUEST messages were at least partially redundant. 
This indicates that there is considerable opportunity for 
improvement in the NAK avoidance strategy, a topic dis- 
cussed later. 

Another important result is that load times with Fris- 
bee are very similar to the load times reported in Table 2 
for imageunzip: Frisbee is able to keep the disk-writing 
thread supplied with data at a high enough rate that net- 
work transfer rate is not the bottleneck. With respect to 
supplying the disk writer, Frisbee’s multicast distribution 
provides nearly the same level of performance as reading 
from local RAM on the client, and maintains this perfor- 
mance for a large number of clients. 

Skewed Starting Times: We examined Frisbee’s per- 
formance when client nodes are not started simultane- 
ously. In practice, this can occur when clients are not 
rebooted simultaneously, when their boot durations vary, 
or when they are rebooted in groups. In this test, shown 
in Table 3, we loaded the small and large images on 80 
clients under three different scenarios. In the first, all 
80 clients start loading simultaneously, as in the scaling 
tests of the previous section. This is the idealized Emulab 
large experiment creation situation. In the second, clients 
are started in four groups of 20 at 10 second intervals. 
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Figure 5: Frisbee client scaling from 1 to 80 nodes with packet loss. 
Error bars show the minimum and maximum times. 


This is a realistic representation of Emulab’s current be- 
havior, where node reloads are effectively clustered by 
staggering reboots in groups, to avoid boot time scaling 
problems related to PXE, DHCP and TFTP. Finally, we 
uniformly distribute start times of the 80 clients over a 30 
second interval, the same interval over which the clients 
were started in the cluster test. 


As one might expect, skewing requests results in re- 
dundant block transfers. Late joining clients miss the 
blocks requested by earlier clients and thus request them 
again. This, in turn, stalls the early joining clients when 
the server sends redundant data. As a result, late join- 
ing clients tend to finish significantly faster. The Fris- 
bee client could be made more fair by making its re- 
quest behavior less aggressive. Currently, the client is- 
sues its own requests even if it is constantly receiving 
sufficient data to keep it busy. Making the client more 
passive, requesting data only when not making forward 
progress, would restore fairness. That change risks caus- 
ing a client’s runtime to further increase, if it doesn’t 
quickly enough transition to making its own requests, 
and falls idle. However, even in the current state, we con- 
sider the ability to introduce clients into a Frisbee run at 
any time to be well worth the increases in client runtime 
and resource consumption. 

Packet Loss: In general, we do not expect Frisbee 
to have to contend with packet loss, since its target en- 
vironment is a switched LAN in which the receivers are 
dedicated clients. However, packet loss can still occur if 
the server or switch is overloaded. To investigate Fris- 
bee’s behavior in the presence of packet loss, we loaded 
the large image on | to 80 clients with packet loss rates of 
0%, 1% and 10%. Packet drops were done at the server; 
since Frisbee clients are running only Frisbee, there will 
be no contention for their links. Figure 5 summarizes the 
results. Packet loss makes Frisbee more sensitive to the 
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# of Clients Ave. Runtime (s) | Client | Dup 

pc600 | pc2000 | pc600 | pc2000 msgs | Data 
Server at 7OMbit/sec 

0 4 = 94.3 895 | 0.0% 

1 3 96.7 | 94.0 918 | 0.6% 

3 fd 95.9 | 93.9 | 885 0.2% 

4 0 55° | 877 | 0.2% 
Server at 90OMbit/sec 

0 4 7 72.3 667 | 0.1% 

I 3 105.0 | 81.6 986 | 24.0% 

3 106.7 | 93.7 1222 | 30.8% 

4 0 106.5 | — 1186 | 28.7% 


























Table 4: Effect of combinations of heterogeneous clients on Frisbee 
load of large image with two different server bandwidths. 


number of clients, and there is definitely room for im- 
provement, since with a large number of nodes, the 1% 
packet loss case performs similarly to the 10% case. Still, 
performance is clearly acceptable for what we expect to 
be a rare occurrence. It is interesting to note that a single 
client performs worse with loss than do multiple clients. 
When there is a single client, and a REQUEST message it 
sends to the server is lost, a timeout must pass before it 
will ask again. During that time, the client is idle. When 
there are multiple clients, blocks sent as the result of their 
requests will enable the first client to make progress until 
its timeout period expires. 

Heterogeneous Clients: Thus far we have run all 
tests on clients of the same type. This reflects the cur- 
rent node base of Emulab, in which the majority of nodes 
are of the same type. However, given the pace of tech- 
nology, it is typical for a large collection of machines 
gathered over time to be much more diverse. To gain 
a feel for how Frisbee would perform in such an envi- 
ronment, we performed a small-scale experiment using 
combinations of machines of two widely different types 
loading the large image. A pc600 is a 6(00MHz processor 
with 100MHz SDRAM and an ATA/33 hard drive while a 
pc2000 is a 2GHz processor with 400MHz RDRAM and 
an ATA/100 hard drive. Both have 100Mbit ethernet in- 
terfaces. The large difference in CPU and memory speed 
enables the pc2000 to decompress data much faster. The 
higher frequency disk interface, coupled with a newer- 
generation hard drive, also allows it to write much faster 
(38.8 MB/sec vs. 21.4 MB/sec). The hypothesis is that 
the pc2000s will request blocks at a much higher rate 
than the pc600s, causing the latter to miss blocks and 
make many more re-requests. These re-requests will in 
turn slow the effective data rate to the pc2000s. Results 
are shown in Table 4. 

The top half of the table shows runs using the default 
server network bandwidth of 70Mbps, a value tuned to 


efficiently support the 600-850Mhz class of machines 
in Emulab. Here we see that runtimes are very simi- 
lar for all combinations. However, the lack of improve- 
ment by the pc2000s is because they are throttled by the 
network bandwidth, not by the presence of slower ma- 
chines. This is illustrated in the lower half of the table, 
where the server bandwidth was increased to 90Mbps. 
At this rate, a set of four pc2000s is able to load the im- 
age 23% faster, while a set of four pc600s takes 12% 
longer. In this configuration, we do see an effect when 
combining the two types. Combining a single pc600 with 
three pc2000s slows the faster machines, increasing their 
runtime to 81.6 seconds, while the slower machine run- 
time remains unchanged. With three pc600s and a single 
pce2000, the latter is further slowed to 93.7 seconds, with 
little change for the pc600s. This slowdown is directly at- 
tributable to the increase in duplicate data caused by the 
slower machines’ re-request messages. While not shown 
in the table, the duplicate data rate tops out at 35% with 
eight pc600s. At this rate, the pc2000 continues to run 
faster than the pc600s, taking 102 seconds versus 112 
for the the slower machines. 

NAK Avoidance: We ran Frisbee with its NAK 
avoidance features, snooping on control messages and 
time-limiting of re-requests, disabled. With 80 clients, 
the message received rate at the server increased dramat- 
ically, from 85 per second to 264 for the small image, 
and from 146 per second to 639 for the large image. 

As noted earlier, the NAK avoidance features still 
seem to allow a large number of spurious control mes- 
sages, which are then ignored by the server. These mes- 
Sages are the result of using a static time limit (one sec- 
ond) for re-requests. When the limit is changed to two 
seconds, the request rate is reduced to 47 per second for 
the small image and 84 for the large image. However, 
blindly increasing the static value can result in increased 
client runtime when small numbers of nodes are involved 
and messages are truly lost. Ideally, we need to take 
into account the transfer rate of the server and the length 
of the server’s work queue (which varies with the num- 
ber of active clients), both of which affect the latency 
of an individual request. A dynamic time limit could 
be implemented by having the server piggyback current 
bandwidth and queue length information on BLOCK mes- 
sages. Clients would use that information to calculate a 
more appropriate re-request rate. 

Server Load: Although we have demonstrated that 
the Frisbee client performs well in a variety of situa- 
tions, another important consideration is how the fris- 
beed server performs. In this section we consider the 
CPU, disk and network resources required for a single 
server instance, as well as for multiple instances running 
on the same host. 

As frisbeed essentially just moves data from the disk 
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Startup | Server | Client | Data xfer CPU 
Scenario | Runtime | msgs _| Rate (MB/s) | use (%) 
Small Image 

Atonce | 347 | 2753_| 5.36 [9.9 
Clustered | 55.1 4561 | 6.02 12.0 
Uniform | 65.7 7875 | 6.67 12:3 

Large Image 
At once 101.0 12772 | 6.99 14.5 
Clustered | 126.5 | 17266 | 7.05 145 
Uniform | 150.1 | 23842 | 6.95 [142 








Table 5: Server load observed during skewed client startup tests. 
































Servers x | Ave. Srv. | Data xfer Total CPU 
Clients ] Runtime (s) | rate (MB/s) | use (%) 
1x 80 34.7 5.36 9.9 

2x40 | 35.2 {113 32.0 
4x20 56.5 23.0 51.6 

8x 10 58.1 313 72.0 








Table 6: Server load with multiple, concurrent frisbeed servers loading 
the small image. The CPU time used by CPU and network monitors is 
not included—at 8 servers, the CPU is saturated. 


to the network, we would expect the use of all three re- 
sources to increase with the number of BLOCK messages 
processed. As seen in the client performance measure- 
ments, increased requests most commonly occur when 
client startup is skewed or there is significant packet loss, 
causing the server to resend data. Table 5 details the run 
time, CPU use and amount of data transferred from disk 
to network for the skewed client experiment reported in 
Table 3. The rate of CPU and disk use is bounded by the 
network send rate which, as mentioned in Section 4.3.1, 
is controlled by a simple static bandwidth cap. The value 
of 7OMbits/sec used in our evaluation, which includes all 
network overhead, translates to 7.7MB per second of im- 
age data. In the table we can see that as the data transfer 
rate approaches this value, CPU us does not exceed 15%. 
More problematic is the multiple server scenario. With 
no provision for dynamically altering bandwidth con- 
sumption, resource use is additive in the number of run- 
ning servers. Table 6 demonstrates this effect as we run 
from one to eight Frisbeed instances to load 80 client 
nodes. Even with a 1000Mbps link from the server, at 
two Frisbeeds we are near the 100Mbps limit of the client 
links and the switch begins to drop packets. By eight 
Frisbeeds, the CPU is saturated. Moreover, not shown in 
this table is the lack of fairness between servers. For ex- 
ample, in the four-server case one finished in 35 seconds 
while the other three took longer than 60 seconds. 
While we can tolerate this behavior in the current Em- 
ulab, where server and switch resources are plentiful, 
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a better solution is needed. Recently we have proto- 
typed a rate-based pacing mechanism so that frisbeed 
will adapt to network load. We use a simple additive- 
increase multiplicative-decrease algorithm which dy- 
namically adjusts the burst size based on the number of 
lost blocks. The key to calculating the latter is that the 
server can treat any partial chunk request as indicating 
a lost packet. Results for this version of Frisbeed are 
mixed, with two servers quickly adapting to each take 
half the 100Mbps bandwidth, but with four and eight 
servers wildly oscillating. We believe the latter is merely 
a consequence-of our simplistic rate-equation and not a 
reflection on the Frisbee protocol and its ability to detect 
loss events. 


5.4 Comparison to rsync 

To get some idea of the speed of our disk imaging ap- 
proach compared to differential file-based approaches, 
we ran rsync on the three filesystems in our small im- 
age, with essentially no changes between source and tar- 
get machines. We configured rsync to identify changed 
files but not to update any. This is a best-case test 
for rsync, since its runtime strongly depends on the 
amount of data it must copy. 

We found that, when identifying changed files based 
solely on timestamps, rsync is approximately three 
times faster than Frisbee—it took 12 seconds to com- 
pare two machines vs. Frisbee’s 34 seconds to blindly 
write the same image. Security and robustness concerns, 
however, prevent us from using timestamps as an accu- 
rate way of comparing files, since they are not reliable 
when experimenters have full root access. When rsync 
performs MD4 hashes on all files to find differences, 
its runtime increases to 170 seconds, five times longer 
than Frisbee. Given our static disk distribution needs, 
some domain-specific optimizations to rsync should be 
possible. For example, while it must always hash the 
target disk’s files, the server can cache the hashes of 
its unchanging source disk. In the above test, server- 
side hashing accounted for approximately 60 seconds 
of rsync’s runtime and is serialized with client-side 
processing. Therefore, this optimization should reduce 
xrsync’s runtime to three times Frisbee’s. 

However, these small tests still demonstrate that, on 
a fast distribution network where bandwidth is not the 
major bottleneck, and with disk contents such as ours, it 
is unnecessary to spend time identifying changed files. It 
is faster simply to copy the entire disk. 


5.5 Comparison to Ghost 

We compared Frisbee to one of the most popular com- 
mercial disk imaging packages, Symantec Ghost. Ghost 
has a similar feature set, including filesystem-specific 
compression and multicast distribution. Ghost’s “high” 
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Figure 6: Scaling of Frisbee and Ghost with and without 1% packet 
loss. 


compression setting (level four out of nine) appears sub- 
stantially similar to imagezip’s compression (using zlib 
level four). We used the Windows XP disk image for this 
comparison, which imagezip compressed to 575MB and 
Ghost compressed to 594MB. Both Ghost and Frisbee 
have the ability to skip the swap and hibernation files, 
whose contents do not need to be preserved. 

Figure 6 shows Frisbee and Ghost load times on | to 
25 clients, with no packet loss and with a 1% loss rate. 
Since Ghost is a commercial product with per-client li- 
censing, the maximum number of clients we tested was 
limited by licensing costs. Still, clear trends are visible: 
Ghost’s base (one-client) time of 156 seconds is nearly 
twice as high as Frisbee’s 81 seconds, and it increases 
with the number of clients to 369 seconds, while Fris- 
bee’s grows only 5% to 85 seconds. Frisbee exhibits ex- 
cellent tolerance to 1% packet loss. The extremely poor 
behavior of Ghost in the presence of packet loss is re- 
markable, and bears further investigation. 

An important difference between Frisbee and Ghost 
is that Frisbee allows new clients to connect while other 
clients are in the process of receiving an image. Ghost, 
on the other hand, requires all clients to start simultane- 
ously. This substantially impacts the latency of the sys- 
tem, as all clients must wait for the slowest to begin, and 
clients that wish to join after a session has been started 
must first wait for the ongoing session to finish. One 
can work around this restriction by starting a new Ghost 
session for the same image, with the downside of unnec- 
essarily increasing network traffic. 


6 Related Work 


Partition Image [16] is an open-source program for cre- 
ating and restoring disk partition images. Like Frisbee, 
it uses filesystem-aware compression in conjunction with 
conventional compression to reduce the size of the image 


and accelerate image distribution and installation. Parti- 
tion Image currently supports a larger set of recognized 
filesystem types. Unlike Frisbee, images are compressed 
as a single unit and thus the image must be decompressed 
sequentially. Partition Image also does not support creat- 
ing complete disk images with multiple partitions. Parti- 
tion Image uses a stream-oriented unicast protocol with 
optional encryption. Thus it will not scale as well as 
Frisbee’s multicast protocol, but will work unchanged in 
a wide-area network environment. The Partition Image 
client can both save and restore images over the network 
where Frisbee currently has no built-in mechanism for 
saving images across the network. 

HCP [18] is a hybrid technique for synchronizing 
disks, using a form of differential updating, but below 
the file level. HCP is one method used in Stanford’s Col- 
lective project to copy virtual disks (“capsules”) between 
machines. In HCP, a cryptographic hash is used to iden- 
tify blocks in the client and server disks. To synchro- 
nize a block between the two, the client first requests 
the hash for the desired block and compares that to the 
hash for all blocks in all local virtual disks. If any local 
block matches the hash, that block is used to provide the 
data, otherwise the actual block data is obtained from the 
server. HCP takes advantage of the high degree of simi- 
larity between the multiple virtual disks that could reside 
on any client and the fact that the same virtual disk will 
tend to migrate back and forth between a small set of 
machines. Still, as noted by the authors, HCP is only ap- 
propriate in environments where the network is the bot- 
tleneck due to increased disk seek activity on the client. 

Numerous other multicast protocols for bulk data 
transfer have been proposed, such as SRM [6] and 
RMTP [11]. Frisbee’s target environment, high-speed, 
low packet loss, low-latency LANs, allows a much sim- 
pler protocol, which can be optimized for very high 
throughput. In the taxonomy of known multicast proto- 
cols presented in [10], the Frisbee protocol is considered 
a RINA (Receiver Initiated with NAK-Avoidance) proto- 
col. 


7 Future Work 


Extending the Frisbee system from a LAN environment 
into the wide area presents an interesting challenge. In 
addition to its Emulab cluster, Netbed manages a num- 
ber of nodes at sites around the world. Currently, images 
compressed by imagezip are distributed via unicast, 
and installed with imageunzip, but this will clearly 
not scale for a large number of nodes or frequent image 
distribution. Extending diskloading to the wide area will 
assuredly raise issues that are not present in our LAN en- 
vironment. Some of these issues, such as differing client 
bandwidths and TCP-friendliness, have been the subjects 
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of extensive research and we will undoubtedly be able 
to leverage this work. For example, techniques such as 
those employed by Digital Fountain [1] or WEBRC {12] 
may be useful. Digital Fountain uses a multicast protocol 
based on erasure codes [13] to create a large-scale soft- 
ware distribution system. WEBRC obtains an estimate 
of multicast RTT for flow control and TCP friendliness, 
and uses multiple multicast streams and a fluid model to 
serve clients of differing bandwidths. 

When sending data in the wide area, security is also 
a concern—while it is acceptable to send images un- 
encrypted and unauthenticated on a tightly-controlled 
LAN, care will have to be taken in the wide area to en- 
sure that eavesdroppers cannot obtain a copy of sensitive 
data on the image, or alter disk contents. 


8 Conclusion 


We have presented Frisbee, a fast and scalable system 
for disk image generation, distribution in local area net- 
works, and installation. We summarized our target appli- 
cation domain and have shown how aspects of that do- 
main governed our choices in designing the system. As 
well as discussing our use of established techniques, we 
have explained our methods of filesystem-aware com- 
pression and two-level segmentation, and how they are 
particularly well-suited to our multicast file transfer pro- 
tocol. Finally, we have shown that this system ex- 
ceeds our performance requirements and scales remark- 
ably well to a large number of clients. 
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Abstract 


We propose a new approach for I/O scheduling that per- 
forms on-line simulation of the underlying disk. When 
simulation is integrated within a system, three key chal- 
lenges must be addressed: first, the simulator must be 
portable across the full range of devices; second, all con- 
figuration must be automatic; third, the computation and 
memory overheads must be low. Our simulator, the Disk 
Mimic, achieves these goals by building a table-based 
model of the disk as it observes the times for previous 
requests. We show that a shortest-mimicked-time-first 
(SMTF) scheduler performs nearly as well as an approach 
with perfect knowledge of the underlying device and that 
it is superior to traditional scheduling algorithms such as 
C-LOOK and SSTF; our results hold as the seek and ro- 
tational characteristics of the disk are varied. 


1 Introduction 


High-performance disk schedulers explored in the re- 
search literature are becoming progressively more tuned 
to the performance characteristics of the underlying disks. 
Each generation of disk schedulers has accounted for 
more of the behavior of storage devices at the time. For 
example, disk schedulers analyzed in the 1970s and 1980s 
focused on minimizing seek time, given that seek time 
Was often an order of magnitude greater than the expected 
rotational delay [10, 26, 29]. In the early 1990s, the fo- 
cus of disk schedulers shifted to take rotational delay into 
account, as rotational delays and seek costs became more 
balanced [13, 21, 31]. 

At the next level of sophistication, a disk scheduler 
takes all aspects of the underlying disk into account: track 
and cylinder switch costs, cache replacement policies, 
mappings from logical block number to physical block 
number, and zero-latency writes. For example, Worthing- 
ton er al. demonstrate that algorithms that effectively uti- 
lize a prefetching disk cache perform better than those that 
do not [31]. 

However, the more intricate the knowledge a scheduler 
has of the disk, the more barriers there are to its realization 
within operating system kernels. Specifically, there are 
three obstacles that must be overcome. First, the scheduler 
must discover detailed knowledge of the underlying disk. 
Although a variety of tools have been described that auto- 


matically acquire portions of this knowledge [19, 25, 32], 
it must still be embedded into the disk model employed by 
the scheduler; the resulting scheduler is then configured to 
handle only a single disk with those specific characteris- 
tics. Second, the disk scheduler must also have knowl- 
edge of the current state of the disk, such as the exact 
Position of the disk head. Given that head position is 
not exposed by current disk controllers and its position 
is not predictable due to low-level disk techniques such 
as wear leveling, predictive failure analysis, and log up- 
dates, the scheduler must control the current position us- 
ing non-trivial techniques [11, 33]. Finally, the computa- 
tional costs of detailed modeling can be quite high [31]; it 
is not uncommon for the time to model request time to be 
larger than the time to service the request [4]. 

Due to these difficulties, few disk schedulers that lever- 
age more than basic seek costs have been implemented 
for real disks. When considering rotational position, most 
previous work has been performed within simulation en- 
vironments [13, 21, 23, 31]. The schedulers that have 
recently been implemented by researchers have either 
contained substantial simplifications [12] or have been 
painstakingly tuned for a small group of disks [11, 33). 
Not surprisingly, the disk schedulers found in modern op- 
erating systems such as Linux, NetBSD, and Solaris, at- 
tempt only to minimize seek time. 


1.1 A Different Approach 

We believe that a promising alternative approach to em- 
bedding detailed knowledge of the disk into the sched- 
uler is to embed an on-line simulator of the disk into the 
scheduler. An I/O scheduler is able to use on-line simula- 
tion of the underlying storage device to predict which re- 
quest in its queue will have the shortest positioning time. 
Although a variety of disk simulators exist [4, 14, 30], 
most are targeted for performing traditional, off-line sim- 
ulations, and unfortunately, the infrastructure for perform- 
ing on-line simulation is fundamentally different. 

In many respects, the requirements of an on-line sim- 
ulator are more stringent than those of an off-line simu- 
lator. First, the on-line simulator must be portable; that 
is, the simulator must be able to model the behavior of 
any disk drive that could be used in practice. Second, the 
on-line simulator must have automatic run-time configu- 
ration, since one cannot know the precise characteristics 
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of the underlying device when constructing the simula- 
tor; it is highly undesirable if a human administrator must 
interact with the simulator. Finally, the on-line simula- 
tor must have low overhead; the computation and mem- 
ory overheads of an on-line simulator must be minimized 
such that the simulator does not adversely impact system 
performance. 

In addition to the complexity it introduces, an on-line 
simulator also provides ample opportunities for simplifi- 
cation. First, the on-line simulator has the opportunity to 
observe the run-time behavior of the device; not only does 
this allow the simulator to configure itself on the fly, it also 
allows the simulator to adjust to changes in the behavior of 
the device over time. Second, the on-line simulator can be 
specialized for the problem domain in question. Finally, 
the on-line simulator does not need to be parameterizable; 
that is, since an on-line simulator is not exploring different 
versions of the device itself, the simulator does not need 
to contain a functional model of the device. 


1.2. Contributions 

We address how to implement an I/O scheduler that is 
aware of the underlying disk technology in a simple, 
portable, and robust manner. To achieve this goal, we in- 
troduce the Disk Mimic, which meets the requirements of 
an on-line simulator for disk scheduling. The Disk Mimic 
is based upon a simple table-based approach, in which in- 
put parameters to the simulated device are used to index 
into a table; the corresponding entry in the table gives the 
predicted output for the device. A table-based approach is 
appropriate for on-line simulation because it can portably 
capture the behavior of a variety of devices, requires no 
manual configuration, and can be performed with little 
computational overhead. However, there is a significant 
challenge as well: to keep the size of the table tractable, 
one must identify the input parameters that significantly 
impact the desired outputs. The method for reducing this 
input space depends largely upon the domain in which the 
on-line simulator is deployed. 

We show that for disk scheduling, two input parameters 
are sufficient for predicting the positioning time: the log- 
ical distance between two requests and the request type. 
However, when using inter-request distance for predic- 
tion, two issues must be resolved. First, inter-request dis- 
tance is a fairly coarse predictor of positioning time; as 
a result, there is high variability in the times for differ- 
ent requests with the same distance. The implication is 
that the Disk Mimic must observe many instances for a 
given distance and use an appropriate summary metric 
for the distribution; experimentally, we have found that 
summarizing a small number of samples with the mean 
works well. Second, given the large number of possible 
inter-request distances on a modern disk drive, the Disk 
Mimic cannot record all distances in a table of a reason- 
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able size. We show that simple linear interpolation can be 
used to represent ranges of missing distances, as long as 
some number of the interpolations within each range are 
checked against measured values. 

We propose a new disk scheduling algorithm, shortest- 
mimicked-time-first (SMTF), which picks the request that 
is predicted by the Disk Mimic to have the shortest posi- 
tioning time. We demonstrate that the SMTF scheduler 
can utilize the Disk Mimic in two different ways; specif- 
ically, the Disk Mimic can either be configured off-line 
or on-line, and both approaches can be performed auto- 
matically. When the Disk Mimic is configured off-line, 
it performs a series of probes to the disk with different 
inter-request distances and records the resulting times; in 
this scenario, the Disk Mimic has complete control over 
which inter-request distances are observed and which are 
interpolated. When the Disk Mimic is configured on-line, 
it records the requests sent by the running workload and 
their resulting times. Note that regardless of whether the 
Disk Mimic is configured off-line or on-line, the simula- 
tion itself is always performed on-line, within an active 
system. 

We show that the Disk Mimic can be used to signif- 
icantly improve the throughput of disks with high uti- 
lization. Specifically, for a variety of simulated and real 
disks, C-LOOK and SSTF perform between 10% and 
50% slower than SMTF. Further, we demonstrate that the 
Disk Mimic can be successfully configured on-line; we 
show that while the Disk Mimic learns about the storage 
device, SMTF performs no worse than a base schedul- 
ing algorithm (e.g., C-LOOK or SSTF) and quickly per- 
forms close to the off-line configuration (i.e., after approx- 
imately 750,000 requests). 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2 we describe the SMTF scheduler in more detail and 
in Section 3 we describe the Disk Mimic. We describe our 
basic methodology for evaluation in Section 4. Next, we 
investigate the issues of configuring the Disk Mimic off- 
line in Section 5. We then describe the additional com- 
plexities of configuring the Disk Mimic on-line and show 
its performance in Section 6. Finally, we describe related 
work in Section 7 and conclude in Section 8. 


2 WOScheduler 


Many modern disks implement scheduling in the device 
itself. While this might suggest that file system I/O 
sc. eduling is obsolete, there are several reasons why the 
file system should perform scheduling. First, disks are 
usually able to schedule only a limited number of simulta- 
neous requests since they have more restrictive space and 
computational power constraints. Second, there are in- 
stances when increased functionality requires the schedul- 
ing to be done at file system level. For example, Iyer and 
Druschel introduce short waiting times in the scheduler 
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to preserve the continuity of a stream of requests from 
a single process rather than interleaving streams from dif- 
ferent processes [12]. Further, Shenoy and Vin implement 
different service requirements for applications by imple- 
menting a scheduling framework in the file system [23]. 


We now briefly describe the approach of a new file sys- 
tem I/O scheduler that leverages the Disk Mimic. We 
refer to the algorithm implemented by this scheduler as 
shortest-mimicked-time-first, or SMTE. The basic func- 
tion that SMTF performs is to order the queue of requests 
such that the request with the shortest positioning time, as 
determined by the Disk Mimic, is scheduled next. How- 
ever, given this basic role, there are different optimiza- 
tions that can be made. The assumptions that we use for 
this paper are as follows. 


First, we assume that the goal of the I/O scheduler is to 
optimize the throughput of the storage system. We do not 
consider the fairness of the scheduler. We believe that the 
known techniques for achieving fairness (e.g., weighting 
each request by its age [13, 21]) can be added to SMTF as 
well. 


Second, we assume that the I/O scheduler is operating 
in an environment with heavy disk traffic. Given that the 
queues at the disk may contain hundreds or even thou- 
sands of requests [13, 21], the computational complex- 
ity of the scheduling algorithm is an important issue (PAR 
Given these large queue lengths, it is not feasible to per- 
form an optimal scheduling decision that considers all 
possible combinations of requests. Therefore, we con- 
sider a greedy approach, in which only the time for the 
next request is minimized [13]. 


To evaluate the performance of SMTF, we compare to 
the algorithms most often used in practice: first-come- 
first-served (FCFS), shortest-seek-time-first (SSTF), and 
C-LOOK. FCFS simply schedules requests in the order 
they were issued. SSTF selects the request that has the 
smallest difference from the last logical block number 
(LBN) accessed on disk. C-LOOK is a variation of SSTE 
where requests are still serviced according to their LBN 
proximity to the last request serviced, but the scheduler 
picks requests only in ascending LBN order. When there 
are no more such requests to be serviced, the algorithm 
picks the request in the queue with the lowest LBN and 
then continues to service requests in ascending order. 


To compare our performance to the best possible case, 
we have also implemented a best-case-greedy scheduler 
for our simulated disks; this best-case scheduler knows 
exactly how long each request will take on the simulated 
disk and greedily picks the request with the shortest posi- 
tioning time next. We refer to this scheduler as the greedy- 
optimal scheduler. 


3 The Disk Mimic 


The Disk Mimic is able to capture the behavior of a disk 
drive in a portable, robust, and efficient manner. To pre- 
dict the performance of a disk, the Disk Mimic uses a sim- 
ple table, indexed by the relevant input parameters to the 
disk. Thus, the Disk Mimic does not attempt to simulate 
the mechanisms or components internal to the disk; in- 
stead, it simply reproduces the output as a function of the 
inputs it has observed. 


3.1 Reducing Input Parameters 

Given that the Disk Mimic uses a table-driven approach to 
predict the time for a request as a function of the observ- 
able inputs, the fundamental issue is reducing the number 
of inputs to the table to a tractable number. If the I/O de- 
Vice is treated as a true black box, in which one knows 
nothing about the internal behavior of the device, then the 
Disk Mimic must assume that the service time for each 
request is a function of all previous requests. Given that 
each request is defined by many parameters (i.e., whether 
it is a read or a write, its block number, its size, the time 
of the request, and even its data value), this leads to a pro- 
hibitively large number of input parameters as indices to 
the table. 

Therefore, the only tractable approach is to make as- 
sumptions about the behavior of the I/O device for the 
problem domain of interest [3]. Given that our goal is for 
the I/O scheduler to be portable across the realistic range 
of disk drives, and not to necessarily work on any hypo- 
thetical storage device, we can use high-level assumptions 
of how disks behave to eliminate a significant number of 
input parameters; however, the Disk Mimic will make as 
few assumptions as possible. 

Our current implementation of the Disk Mimic predicts 
the time for a request from two input parameters: the re- 
quest type and the inter-request distance. We define inter- 
request distance as the logical distance from the first block 
of the current request to the last block of the previous re- 
quest. The conclusion that request type and inter-request 
distance are key parameters agrees with that of previous 
researchers [18, 27]. 

We now briefly argue why inter-request distance and 
request type are suitable parameters in our domain. We 
begin by summarizing the characteristics of modern disk 
drives. Much of this discussion is taken from the classic 
paper by Ruemmler and Wilkes [18]; the interested reader 
is referred to their paper for more details. 


3.1.1 Background 

A disk drive contains one or more platters, where each 
platter surface has an associated disk head for reading 
and writing. Each surface has data stored in a series of 
concentric circles, or tracks. A single stack of tracks at 
a common distance from the spindle is called a cylinder. 
Modern disks also contain RAM to perform caching; the 
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caching algorithm is one of the most difficult aspects of 
the disk to capture and model [24, 32]. 

Accessing a block of data requires moving the disk 
head over the desired block. The time for this has two 
dominant components. The first component is seek time, 
moving the disk head over the desired track. The seek 
time for reads is likely to be less than that for writes, since 
reads can be performed more aggressively. A read can 
be performed when a block is not yet quite available be- 
cause the read can be repeated if it was performed from 
the wrong sector; however, a write must first verify that it 
is at the right sector to avoid overwriting other data. The 
second component is rotation latency, waiting for the de- 
sired block to rotate under the disk head. The time for 
the platter to rotate is roughly constant, but it may vary 
around 0.5 to 1% of the nominal rate; as a result, it is 
difficult to predict the location of the disk head after the 
disk has been idle for many revolutions. Besides these 
two important positioning components there are other me- 
chanical movements that need to be accounted for: head 
and track switch time. A head switch is the time it takes 
for the mechanisms in the disk to activate a different disk 
head to access a different platter surface. A track switch 
is the time it takes to move a disk head from the last track 
of a cylinder to the first one of the next. 

The disk appears to its client as a linear array of logi- 
cal blocks; these logical blocks are then mapped to phys- 
ical sectors on the platters. This indirection has the ad- 
vantage that the disk can reorganize blocks to avoid bad 
sectors and to improve performance, but it has the disad- 
vantage that the client does not know where a particular 
logical block is located. If a client wants to derive this 
mapping, there are multiple sources of complexity. First, 
different tracks have different numbers of sectors; specif- 
ically, due to zoning, tracks near the outside of a platter 
have more sectors (and subsequently deliver higher band- 
width) than tracks near the spindle. Second, consecutive 
sectors across track and cylinder boundaries are skewed 
to adjust for head and track switch times; the skewing 
factor differs across zones as well. Third, flawed sectors 
are remapped through sparing; sparing may be done by 
remapping a bad sector (or track) to a fixed alternate loca- 
tion or by slipping the sector (or track) and all subsequent 
ones to the next sector (or track). 


3.1.2 Input Parameters 
As previously explained, read and write operations take 
different times to execute. In addition, the type of the 
last operation issued also influences service time [4, 18]. 
To account for these factors in our table-based model, we 
record the request type (read or write) of the current and 
previous requests as one of the input parameters. 

The other input parameter is the inter-request distance 
between logical block addresses, which captures some 
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of the aforementioned underlying characteristics of the 
disk, while missing others. We note that ordering requests 
based on the time for a given distance is significantly dif- 
ferent than using the distance itself. Due to the complex- 
ity of disk geometry, some requests that are separated by a 
larger logical distance can be positioned more rapidly; the 
relationship between the logical block address distance 
and positioning time is not linear. 

In the opinion of Ruemmler and Wilkes [18], the fol- 
lowing aspects of the disk should be modeled for the best 
accuracy: seek time (calculated with two separate func- 
tions depending upon the seek distance from the current 
and final cylinder position of the disk head and different 
for reads and writes), head and track switches, rotation la- 
tency, data layout (including reserved sparing areas, zon- 
ing, and track and cylinder skew), and data caching (both 
read-ahead and write-behind). We briefly discuss the ex- 
tent to which each of these components is captured with 
our approach. 

Our approach accounts for the combined costs of seek 
time, head and track switches, and rotation layout, but in 
a probabilistic manner. That is, for a given inter-request 
distance, there is some probability that a request crosses 
track or even cylinder boundaries. Requests of a given 
distance that cross the same number of boundaries have 
the same total positioning time: the same number of track 
seeks, the same number of head and/or track switches, and 
the same amount of rotation. 

We note that the table-based method for tracking posi- 
tioning time can be more accurate than that advocated by 
Ruemmler and Wilkes; instead of expressing positioning 
time as a value computed as a sum of functions (seek time, 
rotation time, caching, etc.), the Disk Mimic records the 
precise positioning time for each distance. 

The cost incurred by the rotation of the disk has two 
components: the rotational distance between the previ- 
ous and current request, and the elapsed time between the 
two requests (and thus, the amount of rotation that has 
already occurred). Although using inter-request distance 
probabilistically captures the rotational distance, the Disk 
Mimic does not record the amount of time that has elapsed 
since the last request. This omission is not an issue for 
disk scheduling in the presence of a full queue of requests; 
in this case, the inter-arrival time between requests at the 
disk is negligible and, thus, can be ignored. Ignoring time 
causes inaccuracies when scheduling the first request after 
an idle period; however, if the disk is often idle, then I/O 
scheduling is not an important problem. 

Data layout is incorporated fairly well by the Disk 
Mimic as well. The number of sectors per track and num- 
ber of cylinders impact our measured values in that these 
sizes determine the probability that a request of a given 
inter-request distance crosses a boundary; thus, these sizes 
impact the probability of each observed time in the distri- 
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Figure 1: Distribution of Off-Line Probe Times for Three Inter-Re 
inter-request distance: 132 KB, 224 KB, and 300 KB. Along 
-axis we show the time taken by that probe. These times are for the IBM 9LZX disk. 
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bution. Although zoning behavior and bad sectors are not 
tracked by our model, previous research has shown that 
this level of detail does not help with scheduling [31]. 

The aspect which we model the least directly is that of 
general caching. However, the Disk Mimic will capture 
the effects of simple prefetching, which is the most impor- 
tant aspect of caching for scheduling [31]. For example, 
if a read of one sector causes the entire track to be cached, 
then the Disk Mimic will observe the faster performance 
of accesses with distances less than that of a track. In this 
respect, configuring the Disk Mimic on-line by observing 
the actual workload could be more accurate than configur- 
ing off-line, since the locality of the workload is captured. 

Given the complexity associated with the inter-request 
distance, we concentrate on the issues related to this in- 
put parameter. For different values of the request type, 
the output of the Disk Mimic has the same characteristics, 
and thus we do not need to explore all the possible combi- 
nations of the two input parameters in our further discus- 
sions. Hence when we refer to inter-request distance we 
assume the request type is fixed. 


3.2 Results 

To illustrate some of the complexity of using inter-request 
distance as predictor of request time, we show the dis- 
tribution of times observed. For these experiments, we 
configure the Disk Mimic off-line as follows. 

The Disk Mimic configures itself by probing the I/O de- 
vice using fixed-size requests (e.g., 1 KB). For each of the 
possible inter-request distances covering the disk (both 
negative and positive), the Disk Mimic samples a num- 
ber of points of the same distance: it accesses a block the 
specified distance from the previous block. To avoid any 
caching or prefetching performed by the disk, the Disk 
Mimic accesses a random location before each new probe 
of the required distance. The observed times are recorded 
in a table, indexed by the inter-request distance and the 
corresponding operation type. 

In Figure 1 we show a small subset of the data collected 
on an IBM 9LZX disk. The figure shows the distribution 
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of 1000 samples for three inter-request distances of 132 
KB, 224 KB, and 300 KB. In each case, the y-axis shows 
the request time of a sample and the points along the z- 
axis represent each sample, sorted by increasing request 
time. 

We make two important observations from the sampled 
times. First, for a given inter-request distance, the ob- 
served request time is not constant; for example, at a dis- 
tance of 132 KB, about 10% of requests require 1.8 ms, 
about 90% require 6.8 ms, and a few require almost 8 ms. 
Given this multi-modal behavior, the time for a single 
request cannot be reliably predicted from only the inter- 
request distance; thus, one cannot usually predict whether 
a request of one distance will be faster or slower than a 
request of a different distance. Nevertheless, it is often 
possible to make reasonable predictions based upon the 
probabilities: for example, from this data, one can con- 
clude that a request of distance 132 KB is likely to take 
longer than one of 224 KB. 

Second, from examining distributions for different 
inter-request distances, one can observe that the number 
of transitions and the percentage of samples with each 
time value varies across inter-request distances. The num- 
ber of transitions in each graph corresponds roughly to 
the number of track (or cylinder) boundaries that can be 
crossed for this inter-request distance. 

This data shows that a number of important issues re- 
main regarding the configuration of the Disk Mimic. First, 
since there may be significant variation in request times 
for a single inter-request distance, what summary met- 
tic should be used to summarize the distribution? Sec- 
ond, how many samples are required to adequately cap- 
ture the behavior of this distribution? Third, must each 
inter-request distance be sampled, or is it possible to inter- 
polate intermediate distances? We investigate these issues 
in Section 5. 


4 Methodology 


To evaluate the performance of SMTF scheduling, we 
consider a range of disk drive technology, presented in 
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Configuration rotation seek head cyl track cyl sectors num 

time icyl 400 3000 | switch switch | skew skew | per track heads 
1 Base 6 0.8 6.0 8 | 0.79 1.78 36 84 212 10 
2 Fast seek 6 0.16 1.32 1.6 | 0.79 1.00 36 46 272 10 
3 Slow seek 6 2.0 33.0 40.0} 0.79 2.80 36. 127 272 10 
4 Fast rotate 2 0.8 6.0 8} 0.79 1.78 108 =. 243 272 10 
5 Slow rotate 12 08 6.0 8 | 0.79 1.78 18 41 272 10 
6 Fast seek+rot 2. 0.160 1.32 1.6 | 0.79 1.00 108 136 272 10 
7 More capacity 6 08 6.0 8 | 0.79 1.78 36 84 544 20 
8 Less capacity 6 0.8 6.0 8 | 0.79 1.78 36 84 136 5 


Table 1: Disk Characteristics. Configurations of eight simulated disks. Times for rotation, seek, and head and 
cylinder switch are in milliseconds, the cylinder and track skews are expressed in sectors. In most experiments, the 


base disk is used. 


Table 1. We have implemented a disk simulator that accu- 
rately models seek time, fixed rotation latency, track and 
cylinder skewing, and a simple segmented cache. The first 
disk, also named the base disk, simulates a disk with per- 
formance characteristics similar to an IBM 9LZX disk. 
The seek times, cache size and number of segments, head 
and cylinder switch times, track and cylinder skewing and 
rotation times are either measured by issuing SCSI com- 
mands and measuring the elapsed time, or directly query- 
ing the disk, similar to the approach used by Schindler 
and Ganger [19], or by using the values provided by the 
manufacturer. The curve corresponding to the seek time 
is modeled by probing an IBM 9LZX disk for a range of 
seek distances (measured as the distance in cylinders from 
the previous cylinder position to the current one) and then 
curve fitting the values to use the two-function equation 
proposed by Ruemmler and Wilkes [18]. For short seek 
distances the seek time is proportional to the square root 
of the cylinder distance, and for longer distances the seek 
time is proportional to the cylinder distance. The middle 
value in the seek column represents the cylinder distance 
where the switch between the two functions occurs. For 
example, for the base disk, if the seek distance is smaller 
than 400 cylinders, we use the square root function. 


For the other disk configurations we simulate, we start 
from the base disk and vary different parameters that in- 
fiuence the positioning time. For example, disk configura- 
tion number 2 (Fast seek) represents a disk that has a fast 
seek time and the numbers used to compute the seek curve 
are adjusted accordingly, as well as the number of sectors 
that constitute the cylinder skew. Similarly for disk con- 
figuration number 4 (Fast rotate) the time to execute a ro- 
tation is decreased by a factor of three and the number of 
track and cylinder skew sectors are increased. The other 
disk configurations account for disks that have a slower 
seek time, slower rotation time, faster seek time, faster ro- 
tation time and more or less capacity than the base disk. 
In addition to using the described simulated disks we also 
run our experiments on an IBM 9LZX disk. 
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Figure 2: Sensitivity to Summary Metrics. This graph 
compares the performance of a variety of scheduling al- 
gorithms on the base simulated disk and the week-long 
HP trace. For the SMTF schedulers, no interpolation is 
performed and 100 samples are obtained for each data 
point. The x-axis shows the compression factor applied 
to the workload. The y-axis reports the time spent at the 
disk. 


To evaluate scheduling performance, we show results 
from a set of traces collected at HP Labs [17]; in most 
cases, we focus on the trace for the busiest disk from the 
week of 5/30/92 to 6/5/92. For our performance metric, 
we report the time the workload spent at the disk. To con- 
sider the impact of heavier workloads and longer queue 
lengths, we compress the inter-arrival time between re- 
quests. When scaling time, we attempt to preserve the de- 
pendencies across requests in the workload by observing 
the blocks being requested; we assume that if a request is 
repeated to a block that has not yet been serviced, that this 
request is dependent on the previous request first complet- 
ing. Thus, we hold repeated requests, and all subsequent 
requests, until the previous identical request completes. 
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Figure 3: Demerit Figures for SMTF with Probability, Mean, and Maximum Summary Metrics. Each graph 
shows the demerit figure for a different summary metric. These distributions correspond to the one day from the 
experiments shown in Figure 2 with a compression factor of 20. 


5 Off-Line Configuration 


The SMTF scheduler can be configured both on-line and 
off-line. We now explore the case when the Disk Mimic 
has been configured off-line; again, although the Disk 
Mimic is configured off-line, the simulation and predic- 
tions required by the scheduler are still performed on-line 
within the system. As described previously, configuring 
the Disk Mimic off-line involves probing the underlying 
disk with requests that have a range of inter-request dis- 
tances. We note that even when the model is configured 
off-line, the process of configuring SMTF remains en- 
tirely automatic and portable across a range of disk drives. 
The main drawback to configuring the Disk Mimic off- 
line is a longer installation time when a new device is 
added to the system: the disk must be probed before it 
can be used for workload traffic. 


5.1 Summary Data 

To enable the SMTF scheduler to easily compare the ex- 
pected time of all of the requests in the queue, the Disk 
Mimic must supply a summary value for each distribu- 
tion as a function of the inter-request distance. Given 
the multi-modal characteristics of these distributions, the 
choice of a summary metric is not obvious. Therefore, 
we evaluate five different summary metrics: mean, me- 
dian, maximum, minimum, and probabilistic, 
which randomly picks a value from the sampled distri- 
bution according to its probability. 

The results for each of these summary metrics on the 
base simulated disk are shown in Figure 2. For the work- 
load, we consider the week-long HP trace, scaled by the 
compression factor noted on the x-axis. The graph shows 
that FCFS, SSTF, and C-LOOK all perform worse than 
each of the SMTF schedulers; as expected, the SMTF 
schedulers perform worse than the greedy-optimal sched- 
uler, but the best approach is always within 7% for this 
workload. These results show that using inter-request dis- 
tance to predict positioning time merits further attention. 

Comparing performance across the different SMTF ap- 
proaches, we see that each summary metric performs 
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Figure 4: Sensitivity to Number of Samples. The graph 
shows that the performance of SMTF improves with more 
samples. The results are on the simulated disk and the 
week-long HP trace with a compression factor of 20. The 
a-axis indicates the number of samples used for SMTF. 
The y-axis shows the time spent at the disk. 


quite differently. The ordering of performance from best 
to worse is: mean, median, maximun, probabilis- 
tic, and minimum. It is interesting to note that the 
scheduling performance of each summary metric is not 
correlated with its accuracy. The accuracy of disk mod- 
els is often evaluated according to its demerit figure [18], 
which is defined as the root mean square of the horizon- 
tal distance between the time distributions for the model 
and the real disk. This point is briefly illustrated in Fig- 
ure 3, which shows the distribution of actual times versus 
the predicted times for three different metrics: proba- 
bilistic, mean, and maximum. 

As expected, the probabilistic model has the 
best demerit figure; with many requests, the distribution 
it predicts is expected to match that of the real device. 
However, the probabilistic model performs rela- 
tively poorly within SMTF because the time it predicts 
for any one request may differ significantly from the ac- 
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Figure 5: Mean Values for Samples as a Function of Inter-request Distance. The graph on the left shows the mean 
time for the entire set of inter-request distances on our simulated disk. The graph on the right shows a close-up for 
inter-request distances; other distances have qualitatively similar saw-tooth behavior. 


tual time for that request. Conversely, although the max- 
imum value results in a poor demerit figure, it performs 
adequately for scheduling; in fact, SMTF with maximum 
performs significantly better than with minimum, even 
though both have similar demerit figures. Finally, using 
the mean as a summary of the distribution achieves the 
best performance, even though it does not result in the 
best demerit figure; we have found that mean performs 
best for all other days from the HP traces we have exam- 
ined as well. Thus, for the remainder of our experiments, 
we use the mean of the observed samples as the summary 
data for each inter-request distance. 


5.2 Number of Samples 

Given the large variation in times for a single inter-request 
distance, the Disk Mimic must perform a large number 
of probe samples to find the true mean of the distribu- 
tion. However, to reduce the time required to configure 
the Disk Mimic off-line, we would like to perform as few 
samples as possible. Thus, we now evaluate the impact of 
the number of samples on SMTF performance. 

Figure 4 compares the performance of SMTF as a func- 
tion of the number of samples to the performance of 
FCFS, C-LOOK, SSTF, and optimal. As expected, the 
performance of SMTF increases with more samples; on 
this workload and disk, the performance of SMTF contin- 
ues to improve up to approximately 10 samples. How- 
ever, most interestingly, even with a single sample for 
each inter-request distance, the Disk Mimic performs bet- 
ter than FCFS, C-LOOK, and SSTF. 


5.3 Interpolation 

Although the number of samples performed for each inter- 
request distance impacts the running time of the off-line 
probe process, an even greater issue is whether each dis- 
tance must be explicitly probed or if some can be inter- 
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Figure 6: Sensitivity to Interpolation. The graph shows 
performance with interpolation as a function of the per- 
cent of allowable error. Different lines correspond to dif- 
ferent numbers of check points, N. The x-axis is the per- 
cent of allowable error and the y-axis is the time spent at 
the disk. These results use the base simulated disk and the 
week-long HP trace with a compression factor of 20. 


polated from other distances. Due to the large number 
of potential inter-request distances on a modern storage 
device (i.e., two times the number of sectors for both neg- 
ative and positive distances), not only does performing all 
of the probes take a significant amount of time, but storing 
each of the mean values is prohibitive as well. For exam- 
ple, given a disk of size 10 GB, the amount of memory 
required for the table can exceed 800 MB. Therefore, we 
explore how some distances can be interpolated without 
making detailed assumptions about the underlying disk. 
To illustrate the potential for performing simple inter- 
polations, we show the mean value as a function of the 
inter-request distance in Figure 5. The graph on the left 
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Table 2: Allowable Error for Interpolation. The table 
summarizes the percentage within which an interpolated 
value must be relative to the probed value in order to infer 
that the interpolation is successful. As more check points 
are performed between two inter-request distances, the al- 
lowable error increases. The numbers were gathered by 
running a number of different workloads on the simulated 
disks and observing the point at which performance with 
interpolation degrades relative to that with no interpola- 
tion. 


shows the mean values for all inter-request distances on 
our simulated disk. The curve of the two bands emanat- 
ing from the middle point corresponds to the seek curve 
of the disk (i.e., for short seeks, the time is proportional 
to the square root of the distance, whereas for long, the 
time is linear with distance); the width of the bands is rel- 
atively constant and corresponds to the rotation latency of 
the disk. The graph on the right shows a close-up of the 
inter-request distances. This graph shows that the times 
follow a distinct saw-tooth pattern; as a result, a simple 
linear model can likely be used to interpolate some dis- 
tances, but care must be taken to ensure that this model is 
applied to only relatively short distances. 

Given that the length of the linear regions varies across 
different disks (as a function of the track and cylinder 
size), our goal is not to determine the particular distances 
that can be interpolated successfully. Instead, our chal- 
lenge is to determine when an interpolated value is “close 
enough” to the actual mean such that scheduling perfor- 
mance is impacted only negligibly. 

Our basic off-line interpolation algorithm is as follows. 
After the Disk Mimic performs S' samples of two inter- 
request distances /eft and right, it chooses a random dis- 
tance middle between left and right; it then linearly inter- 
polates the mean value for middle from the means for left 
and right. If the interpolated value for middle is within 
error percent of the probed value for middle, then the in- 
terpolation is considered successful and all the distances 
between /eft and right are interpolated. If the interpola- 
tion is not successful, the Disk Mimic recursively checks 
the two smaller ranges (i.e., the distances between left and 
middle and between middle and right) until either the in- 
termediate points are successfully interpolated or until all 
points are probed. 

For additional confidence that linear interpolation is 


valid in a region, we consider a slight variation in which NV 
points between left and right are interpolated and checked. 
Only if all VV points are predicted with the desired level of 
accuracy is the interpolation considered successful. The 
intuition of performing more check points is that a higher 
error rate can be used and interpolation can still be suc- 
cessful. 

Figure 6 shows the performance of SMTF when dis- 
tances are interpolated; the graph shows the effect of in- 
creasing the number of intermediate points N that are 
checked, as well as increasing the acceptable error, error, 
of the interpolation. We make two observations from this 
graph. 

First, SMTF performance decreases as the allowable er- 
ror of the check points increases. Although this result is to 
be expected, we note that performance decreases dramat- 
ically with the error not because the error of the checked 
distances is increased, but because the interpolated dis- 
tances are inaccurate by much more. For example, with a 
single check point (i.e., N = 1) and an error level of 5%, 
we have found that only 20% of the interpolated values 
are actually accurate to that level and the average error of 
all interpolated values increases to 25% (not shown). In 
summary, when error increases significantly, there is not a 
linear relationship for the distances between left and right 
and interpolation should not be performed. 

Second, SMTF performance for a fixed error increases 
with the number of intermediate check points NV. The ef- 
fect of performing more checks is to confirm that linear 
interpolation across these distances is valid. For example, 
with N = 10 check points and error = 5%, almost all in- 
terpolated points are accurate to that level and the average 
error is less than 1% (also not shown). 

Table 2 summarizes our findings for a wider number 
of check points. The table shows the allowable error per- 
centage as a function of the number of check points, NV, to 
achieve scheduling performance that is very similar to that 
with all probes. Thus, the final probe process can operate 
as follows. If the interpolation of one distance between 
left and right has an error less than 1%, it is deemed suc- 
cessful. Otherwise, if two distances between left and right 
have errors less than 2%, the interpolation is successful 
as well. Thus, progressively more check points can be 
made with higher error rates to be successful. With this 
approach, 90% of the distances on the disk are interpo- 
lated instead of probed, and yet scheduling performance 
is virtually unchanged; thus, interpolation leads to a 10- 
fold memory savings. 


5.4 Disk Characteristics 
To demonstrate the robustness and portability of the Disk 
Mimic and SMTF scheduling, we now consider the full 


range of simulated disks described in Table 1. The per- 
formance of FCFS, C-LOOK, SSTF, and SMTF relative 
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Figure 7: Sensitivity to Disk Characteristics. This fig- 
ure explores the sensitivity of scheduling performance to 
the disk characteristics shown in Table 1. Performance is 
shown relative to greedy-optimal. We report values for 
SMTF using interpolation. The performance of SMTF 
without interpolation (i.e., all probes) is very similar. 


to greedy-optimal for each of the seven new disks is sum- 
marized in Figure 7. We show the performance of SMTF 
with interpolation. The performance of SMTF with and 
without interpolation is nearly identical. As expected, 
FCFS performs the worst across the entire range of disks, 
sometimes performing more than a factor of two slower 
than greedy-optimal. C-LOOK and SSTF perform rela- 
tively well when seek time dominates performance (e.g., 
disks 3 and 4); SSTF performs better than C-LOOK in 
these cases as well. Finally, SMTF performs very well 
when rotational latency is a significant component of re- 
quest positioning (e.g., disks 2 and 5). In summary, across 
this range of disks, SMTF always performs better than 
both C-LOOK and SSTF scheduling and within 8% of the 
greedy-optimal algorithm. 

To show that SMTF can handle the performance vari- 
ation of real disks, we compare the performance of our 
implementation of SMTF to that of C-LOOK when run 
on the IBM 9LZX disk. On the one week HP trace, we 
achieve a performance improvement of 8% for SMTF 
compared C-LOOK and an improvement of 12% if idle 
time is removed from the trace. This performance im- 
provement is not as significant as it could be for two rea- 
sons. First, the IBM 9LZX disk has a relatively high ratio 
of seek to rotation time; the performance improvement of 
SMTF relative to C-LOOK is greater when rotation time 
is a more significant component of positioning. Second, 
the HP trace exercises a large amount of data on the disk; 
when the locality of the workload is low as in this trace, 
seek time further dominates positioning time. 

To explore the effect of workload locality we create a 
synthetic workload of random 1 KB reads and writes with 
no idle time; the maximum inter-request distance is var- 
ied, as specified on the x-axis of Figure 8. This graph 
shows that the performance improvement of SMTF rela- 
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Figure 8: Real Disk Performance. This graph shows the 
slowdown of C-LOOK when compared to the SMTF con- 
Jigured off-line. The workload is a synthetically generated 
trace and the numbers are averages over 20 runs. The 
standard deviation is also reported. The x-axis shows 
the maximum inter-request distance existent in the trace 
and the y-axis reports the percentage slowdown of the C- 
LOOK algorithm. 


tive to C-LOOK varies between 32% and 8% as the inter- 
request distance varies from 25 MB to 1.3 GB. Given that 
most file systems (e.g., Linux ext2) try to optimize locality 
by placing related files in the same cylinder group, SMTF 
can optimize accesses better than C-LOOK in practice. 
Thus, we believe that SMTF is a viable option for schedul- 
ing on real disks. 


6 On-Line Configuration 


We now explore the SMTF scheduler when all configu- 
ration is performed on-line. With this approach, there is 
no overhead at installation time to probe the disk drive; 
instead, the Disk Mimic observes the behavior of the disk 
as the workload runs. As in the off-line version, the Disk 
Mimic records the observed disk times as a function of 
its inter-request distance, but in this case it has no control 
over the inter-request distances it observes. 


6.1 General Approach 

For the on-line version, we assume that many of the 
lessons learned from off-line configuration hold. First, we 
continue to use the mean to represent the distribution of 
times for a given inter-request distance. Second, we con- 
tinue to rely upon interpolation; note that when the Disk 
Mimic is configured on-line, interpolation is useful not 
only for saving space, but also for providing new infor- 
mation about distances that have not been observed. 

The primary challenge that SMTF must address in 
this situation is how to schedule requests when some of 
the inter-request distances have unknown times (i.e., this 
inter-request distance has not yet been observed by the 
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Figure 9: Performance of On-Line SMTF. The first graph compares the performance of different variations of on- 
line SMTF; the performance of the last day of the week-long HP trace is shown relative to off-line SMTF. The second 
graph shows that the performance of Online-Set improves over time as more inter-request distances are observed. 


Disk Mimic and the Disk Mimic is unable to confirm that 
it can be interpolated successfully). We consider two al- 
gorithms for comparison. Both algorithms assume that 
there is a base scheduler (either C-LOOK or SSTF) which 
is used when the Disk Mimic does not have sufficient in- 
formation. 


The first algorithm, Online-Priority, schedules only 
those requests for which the Disk Mimic has information. 
Specifically, Online-Priority gives strict priority to those 
requests in the queue that have an inter-request distance 
with a known time; among those requests with known 
times, the request with the minimum mean time is picked. 
With Online-Priority, the base scheduler (e.g., C-LOOK 
or SSTF) is only used when no inter-request distances for 
the current queue are known. There are two problems with 
this approach. First, given its preference for scheduling al- 
ready known inter-request distances, Online-Priority may 
perform worse than its base scheduler. Second, schedules 
with a diversity of distances may never be produced and 
thus the Disk Mimic may never observe some of the most 
efficient distances. 


The second algorithm, Online-Set, improves on both of 
these limitations by using the decision of the base sched- 
uler as its starting point, and scheduling a different re- 
quest only when the Disk Mimic has knowledge that per- 
formance can be improved. Specifically, Online-Set first 
considers the request that the base scheduler would pick. 
If the time for the corresponding distance is not known by 
the Disk Mimic, then this request is scheduled. However, 
if the time is known, then all of the requests with known 
inter-request distances are considered and the one with the 
fastest mean is chosen. Thus, Online-Set should only im- 
prove on the performance of the base scheduler and it is 
likely to schedule a variety of inter-request distances when 
it is still learning. 


6.2 Experimental Results 


To evaluate the performance of the on-line algorithms, we 
return to the base simulated disk. The left-most graph 
of Figure 9 compares the performance of Online-Priority 
and Online-Set, when either C-LOOK or SSTF is used as 
the baseline algorithm and both with and without interpo- 
lation. Performance is expressed in terms of slowdown 
relative to the off-line version of SMTF. We make three 
observations from this graph. 

First, and somewhat surprising, although C-LOOK per- 
forms better than SSTF for this workload and disk, SMTF 
performs noticeably better with SSTF than with C-LLOOK 
as a base; with C-LOOK, the Disk Mimic is not able to ob- 
serve inter-request distances that are negative (i.e., back- 
ward) and thus does not discover distances that are close 
together. Second, Online-Set performs better than Online- 
Priority with SSTF as the base scheduler. Third, although 
interpolation does significantly improve the performance 
of Online-Priority and of Online-Set with C-LOOK, it 
leads to only a small improvement with Online-Set and 
SSTF. Thus, as with off-line configuration, the primary 
benefit of interpolation is to reduce the memory require- 
ments of the Disk Mimic, as opposed to improving per- 
formance. 

The right-most graph of Figure 9 illustrates how the 
performance of Online-Set improves over time as more 
inter-request distances are observed. We see that the per- 
formance of the Online-Set algorithms (with and with- 
out interpolation) is better than the base-line schedulers 
of SSTF and C-LOOK even after one day of the original 
trace (i.e., approximately 150,000 requests). The perfor- 
mance of Online-Set with SSTF converges to within 3% of 
the off-line version after four days, or only about 750,000 
requests. 


At this point, we feel that there are two opportunities 
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for further improving the performance of on-line SMTF 
relative to off-line SMTF. First, in our current on-line im- 
plementations, if a slow time for a particular distance is 
observed initially, the scheduler will avoid that distance 
even if the mean is much faster. One can address this by 
requiring that a distance has a minimum number of sam- 
ples before being classified as known. Second, our cur- 
rent algorithm does not leverage idle time [6]. One can 
perform probes of unknown inter-request distances dur- 
ing idle times so that the Disk Mimic can learn more of 
the characteristics of the disk. 


7 Related Work 


The approach we propose brings together two areas of 
study: disk modeling and disk scheduling. We present 
related work in both areas and compare it to our method. 


7.1 Disk Modeling 

The classic paper describing models of disk drives is that 
by Ruemmler and Wilkes [18]. The main focus of this 
work is to enable an informed trade-off between sim- 
ulation effort and the resulting accuracy of the model. 
Ruemmler and Wilkes evaluate the aspects of a disk that 
should be modeled for a high level of accuracy, using 
the demerit figure. Other researchers have noted that ad- 
ditional non-trivial assumptions must be made to model 
disks to the desired accuracy level [14]; modeling cache 
behavior is a particularly challenging aspect [24]. 

Given that the detailed knowledge for modeling disks is 
not available from documentation, researchers have devel- 
oped innovative methods to acquire the information. For 
example, Worthington et al. describe techniques for SCSI 
drives that extract time parameters such as the seek curve, 
rotation speed, and command overheads as well as infor- 
mation about the data layout on disk and the caching and 
prefetching characteristics [32]; many of these techniques 
are automated in later work [19]. 

Modeling storage devices using tables of past perfor- 
mance has also been explored in previous work; in most 
previous work [1, 7], high-level system parameters (e.g., 
load, number of disks, and operation type) are used as in- 
dices into the table. Anderson [1] also uses the results on- 
line, to assist in the reconfiguration of disk arrays. The ap- 
proach most similar to ours is that of Thornock et al. [27]. 
In this work, the authors use stochastic methods to build 
a model of the underlying drive. However, the application 
of this model is to standard, off-line simulation; specif- 
ically, the authors study block reorganization, similar to 
earlier work by Ruemmler and Wilkes [16]. 

Ata higher level, Seltzer and Small suggest in situ sim- 
ulation as a method for building more adaptive operating 
systems [22]. In this work, the authors suggest that oper- 
ating systems can utilize in-kernel monitoring and adap- 
tation to make more informed policy decisions. By trac- 


ing application activity, the VINO system can determine 
whether the current policy is behaving as expected or if 
another policy should be switched into place. However, 
actual simulations of system behavior are performed off- 
line, as a “last resort” when poor performance is detected. 


7.2 Disk Scheduling 


Disk scheduling has long been a topic of study in com- 
puter science [29]. Rotationally-aware schedulers came 
into existence in the early 1990’s, through the work of 
Seltzer et al. [21] and Jacobson and Wilkes [13]. How- 
ever, perhaps due the difficulty of implementation, those 
early works focused solely upon simulation to explore 
the basic ideas. Only recently have implementations of 
rotationally-aware schedulers been described within the 
literature, and those are crafted with extreme care [11, 33]. 

More recently, Worthington et al. [31] examine the 
benefits of even more detailed knowledge of disk drives 
within OS-level disk schedulers. They find that algo- 
rithms that mesh well with the modern prefetching caches 
perform best, but that detailed logical-to-physical map- 
ping information is not currently useful. 

Anticipatory scheduling is a recent scheduling devel- 
opment that is complementary to our on-line simulation- 
based approach [12]. An anticipatory scheduler makes the 
assumption that there is likely to be locality in a stream of 
requests from a given process; by waiting for the next re- 
quest (instead of servicing a request from a different pro- 
cess), performance can be improved. The authors also 
note the difficulty of building a rotationally-aware sched- 
uler, and instead use an empirically-generated curve-fitted 
estimate of disk access-time costs; the Disk Mimic would 
yield a performance benefit over this simplified approach. 


8 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have explored some of the issues of using 
simulation within the system to make run-time scheduling 
decisions; in particular, we have focused on how a disk 
simulator can automatically model a range of disks with- 
out human intervention. We have shown that the Disk 
Mimic can model the time of a request by simply ob- 
serving the request type and the logical distance from the 
previous request and predicting that it will behave simi- 
larly to past requests with the same parameters. The Disk 
Mimic can configure itself for a given disk by either prob- 
ing the disk off-line or, at a slight performance cost, by ob- 
serving requests sent to the disk on-line. We have demon- 
strated that a shortest-mimicked-time-first (SMTF) disk 
scheduler can significantly improve disk performance rel- 
ative to FCFS, SSTF, and C-LOOK for a range of disk 
characteristics. 

In the future, we plan to show that SMTF scheduling 
is appropriate for a range of storage devices other than 
disk drives. For example, RAID systems [15], network- 
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attached storage devices [5], MEMS-based devices [20], 
tapes [9], and non-volatile memory [28] may all be used as 
building blocks in a storage system. Each of these devices 
has its own complex performance characteristics and it 
would be ideal if the I/O scheduler could automatically 
adapt to any of these devices. 
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Abstract 


We present the design and implementation of PLACE, a 
gray-box library for controlling file layout on top of FFS- 
like file systems. PLACE exploits its knowledge of FFS 
layout policies to let users place files and directories into 
specific and localized portions of disk. Applications can 
use PLACE to collocate files that exhibit temporal locality 
of access, thus improving performance. Through a series 
of microbenchmarks, we analyze the overheads of control- 
ling file layout on top of the file system, showing that the 
overheads are not prohibitive, and also discuss the limita- 
tions of our approach. Finally, we demonstrate the utility 
of PLACE through two case studies: we demonstrate the 
potential of file layout rearrangement in a web-server en- 
vironment, and we build a benchmarking tool that exploits 
control over file placement to quickly extract low-level de- 
tails from the disk system. In the traditional gray-box 
manner, the PLACE library achieves these ends entirely 
at user level, without changing a single line of operating 
system source code. 


1 Introduction 


Creators of high-performance I/O-intensive applications, 
including database management systems and web servers, 
have long yearned for control over the placement of their 
data on disk [26]. Proper data allocation can exploit local- 
ity of access within a particular workload, increasing disk 
efficiency and thereby improving overall performance. 

However, many file systems do not provide the explicit 
controls that are needed by applications to affect their de- 
sired file layouts. For example, UNIX file systems based 
on the Berkeley Fast File System (FFS) [13] group files 
by a set of heuristics, specifically trying to group inodes 
and data blocks of files that reside in the same directory. 
Applications that wish to have full control over layout tra- 
ditionally have avoided using file systems altogether, thus 
relinquishing convenience for control. 

Gray-box techniques [1, 4] are a promising approach 


that can be used to gather information about and exert 
control over systems that do not export the necessary in- 
terfaces to do so. By treating a system as a gray box, one 
assumes some general knowledge of how the system be- 
haves or is implemented; such knowledge, combined with 
run-time observations of the system, enables the construc- 
tion of more powerful services than those exported by the 
base system. 

In this paper, we explore the application of gray-box 
techniques to the file placement problem. Specifically, 
to retain the convenience of the file system while regain- 
ing control over placement, we introduce PLACE (Posi- 
tional LAyout ControllEr), a system that exploits gray-box 
techniques to give applications improved control over file 
placement. The system is depicted in Figure 1. 


The most important component of PLACE is the 
PLACE Information and Control Layer (ICL). The 
PLACE ICL allows applications to group files or direc- 
tories into localized portions of the disk, specifically into 
a particular group. Proper placement of data can improve 
both read and write performance; by collocating files that 
are likely to be accessed at nearly the same time, applica- 
tions can improve their performance by “short-stroking” 
the disk, i.e., reducing the cost of seeks by limiting arm 
movement to a certain portion of the disk. Applications 
that do not use the PLACE library operate as expected. 

The key to the PLACE implementation is the shadow 
directory tree (SDT). The SDT is a hidden control struc- 
ture that the PLACE ICL uses to control where files are 
placed on disk. By carefully creating this structure and ex- 
ploiting our gray-box knowledge of file system behavior, 
the SDT enables the PLACE ICL to place files according 
to user preferences in a correct and efficient manner. Cre- 
ating and maintaining this structure is one of the central 
challenges in implementing PLACE. 

We first evaluate the PLACE ICL with a set of mi- 
crobenchmarks to understand the basic costs and poten- 
tial benefits of using PLACE. We find that the costs of 
using PLACE are reasonable, although a controlled file or 
directory creation is more costly than standard versions 
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Figure 1: The PLACE System. The PLACE system consists of 
three components, highlighted in gray in the figure. The most im- 
portant component is the PLACE Information and Control Layer 
(ICL), which uses gray-box techniques to discover information 
about the file system, and then exploits that knowledge to enable 
applications that link with it to control file and directory lay- 
out. The two other components of PLACE are the tool pmkfs, 
which is used to initialize the PLACE on-disk structures, and a 
set of PLACE command-line tools. PLACE currently works on 
top of “FFS-like” file systems by learning of their internal group 
structure and exposing this structure through the PLACE ICL. 





of either operation in our prototype implementation. We 
also find that the potential benefits are substantial; random 
V/O performance improves dramatically when related data 
items are grouped into a small portion of the disk, and 
large files can be placed onto the outer tracks of a disk to 
improve throughput due to zoning effects [15]. 


We then demonstrate the utility of PLACE with two 
separate application studies. In the first, we show how a 
web server can use PLACE to group files that exhibit tem- 
poral access locality. Even when utilizing simple place- 
ment heuristics, collocation with PLACE improves web 
server throughput noticeably. In the second, we show how 
a high-speed user-level benchmarking tool called FAST 
can use PLACE to rapidly construct its testing infrastruc- 
ture. Through controlled placement of files, FAST can ex- 
tract important disk characteristics such as seek time and 
bandwidth in seconds. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we describe the design and implementation of 
PLACE, and in Section 3, we measure its costs and show 
its benefits. In Section 4, we present two case studies of 
PLACE usage. We describe related work in Section 5, 
future directions in Section 6, and conclude in Section 7. 
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2 PLACE: Design and 
Implementation 


In this section, we describe the PLACE system for con- 
trolling file layout. We first provide background, describe 
our goals in implementing PLACE, and then describe the 
API as exposed through the PLACE ICL. After presenting 
the programming interface, we discuss the PLACE imple- 
mentation, including system initialization and the shadow 
structures it uses to control file placement. We also dis- 
cuss general operation, issues of concurrency, and some 
limitations of the current implementation. 


2.1 Background 


Many modern UNIX file systems are based on the Berke- 
ley Fast File System[13], including direct descendants 
found in the BSD and Solaris families, and intellectual 
descendants such as Linux ext2 [29]. One of the main in- 
novations of FFS is the emphasis placed upon Jocality — by 
placing related data objects near one another on disk, FFS 
provided a quantum leap in performance over file systems 
that scattered data across the disk in an oblivious manner. 

The primary construct used in FFS to manage disk lo- 
cality is the cylinder group (or block group in ext2, terms 
that we will use interchangeably for simplicity). A cylin- 
der group divides the disk into a number of contiguous 
regions, each of which consists of inodes, data blocks, 
bitmaps for tracking inode and block usage, and a small 
number of blocks that store implementation-specific in- 
formation. By placing related data objects into a cylinder 
group, and conversely spreading unrelated objects across 
different groups, locality of access can be achieved. 

The difficulty, of course, is deciding exactly which ob- 
jects are “related” and which are not. Typically, simple 
heuristics based on the file system namespace are used. 
Specifically, to group related objects, most implementa- 
tions place the inodes and data blocks of files within the 
same directory into the same group, assuming locality of 
access among those files. Conversely, new directories are 
placed in different groups, so as to spread presumably un- 
related files across the disk (thus leaving some “room to 
grow” in each group). The original FFS implementation 
(and some descendants) spread large files across groups, 
so as to avoid filling one group with a single large file. 

In designing the PLACE ICL, we seek to exploit our 
gray-box knowledge of how FFS-like systems perform 
file layout in order to allow users to better control where 
their files are placed on disk. We also wish to understand 
the limits of such gray-box control, including the types of 
functionality that cannot be realized on top of modern file 
systems. 
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2.2 Design Goals 
In designing PLACE, we have the following goals: 


e Simple and intuitive control over layout: Appli- 
cations should be given a straightforward representa- 
tion of disk locality, which they can then exploit with 
their own application-specific knowledge to improve 
V/O performance. 


e Easy to use: PLACE should be as easy to use as 
possible — no substantial code modifications should 
be required. Both programming APIs and command- 
line tools should be provided. 


e Compatible with non-PLACE applications: Ap- 
plications that do not use PLACE on top of a given 
file system should operate as before, i.e., basic file 
system structure and usage for unmodified applica- 
tions should not change. 


e Unaffected file system namespace: Applications 
(and users) should be able to name files according 
to whatever conventions they desire — layout should 
not be dependent upon specialized naming schemes. 


As we will see below, these goals impact both the de- 
sign and the implementation of PLACE. 


2.3. Abstractions and API 


As its basic abstraction, PLACE exposes the underlying 
groups of FFS-like file systems to applications that link 
with the PLACE library. Applications can then use knowl- 
edge of their own access patterns to place related files and 
directories into a specific group, thus exploiting spatial lo- 
cality for improved performance. 

The number of each group also provides applications 
with two other pieces of information. First, applications 
can safely assume that files in proximate groups are rea- 
sonably “close” to one another, e.g., an object in group 1 
is close to an object in group 2, but not likely to be very 
close to an object in group 55. Second, lower group num- 
bers are located near the outer tracks of the disk, whereas 
higher group numbers are located near the inner tracks. 
Applications may wish to utilize zone-sensitive placement 
for large files and thus improve throughput. 

Note that more abstract “virtual” groupings and even 
group hierarchies could be layered on top of the physical 
group interface if desired. However, for simplicity, we 
focus solely on this lowest level of abstraction in the rest 
of this paper. 

To allow applications to place files and directories into 
specific groups, PLACE provides two basic functions to 
applications: 


e Place-CreateFile(char *pathname, 
mode_t mode, int group); Creates a file 
specified by pathname and with mode set to mode 
in group number group. The first two arguments 
are identical to the creat () system call. 


e Place_CreateDir(char *pathname, 
mode_t mode, int group); Creates a direc- 
tory specified by pathname with mode set to mode 
in group number group. The first two arguments 
are identical to the mkdir () system call. 


The Place_CreateFile call allows the fine-grained 
placement of files into particular groups, whereas the 
Place_CreateDir function allows applications to cre- 
ate a directory in a controlled manner. Subsequent file 
allocations in that directory (through PLACE or not) are 
then likely to be collocated, due to standard FFS policy. 

Of course, PLACE may not be able to allocate the file 
or directory into a particular group, due to insufficient re- 
sources (i.e., there are no free data blocks or inodes left in 
the group). In such a case, the standard behavior is for the 
routine to return an error indicating why and the object is 
not created. An alternative interface can be used in which 
the routines can instead search for a “nearby” group upon 
failure, and place the file or directory therein. 

Several other utility and convenience functions are also 
provided. For example, applications can discover the 
number of groups in a given file system, the current uti- 
lization level of each group, and the number of the group 
that is currently the least utilized. 

When a user does not wish to or cannot re-write an ap- 
plication to use the PLACE API, a set of command-line 
tools can be utilized instead. These tools allow users to 
move directories and files to specific groups, or to create 
them in specific groups; subsequent data access by un- 
modified applications will thus enjoy the benefits of the 
rearrangement. 


2.4 Basic Operation 


PLACE exploits the FFS tendency to use the file name- 
space as a hint for placement to gain control over file lay- 
out. To do so, PLACE must first create a structure in 
which new files and directories can be created in a con- 
trolled fashion; once created therein, the PLACE library 
then renames the files, moving them back into their proper 
location within the file system namespace. This file sys- 
tem structure, known as the shadow directory tree (SDT), 
is central to the PLACE implementation. 

At initialization (a process that is performed once per 
new file system), PLACE produces an SDT structure that 
appears in the file system namespace as shown in Figure 2. 

There are three important entities found within the 
SDT. First, the . superblock file contains persistent in- 
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-hidden/.superblock 
-hidden/.concurrency 
-hidden/D1/ 
-hidden/D2/ 


SE SoS 


-hidden/Dn/ 


Figure 2: The Shadow Directory Tree. The hidden shadow di- 
rectory tree structure is presented. The . superblock file con- 
tains persistent information needed by PLACE, and the .con- 
currency file is used to manage multi-user access. Finally, the 
directories D1 through Dn are used to control file placement. 


repeat 
tmp = PickNewName(); 
mkdir(tmp); 
if (InDesiredGroup(tmp)) then 
break; 
end 
FillOtherGroups() ; 
until forever; 
rename(tmp, dirname); 


Algorithm 1: Directory Creation Algorithm. The basic algo- 
rithm used to create a directory in a specific group on disk is 
presented. 





formation about PLACE. Second, the .concurrency 
file is used to manage concurrent access to files through 
the PLACE API. Both of these files are discussed in more 
detail below. Third, and most interesting, is the set of di- 
rectories named D1 through Dn, where n is the number of 
cylinder groups in the file system. The initialization pro- 
cedure (also described in more detail below) ensures that 
directory Dk is placed into cylinder group k. Note that all 
of these structures are placed in a “hidden” directory so 
that most applications will not see them when traversing 
the directory tree. 


2.4.1 Controlling File Creation 


With the SDT in place, creating a file in a partic- 
ular group is straightforward. An application calls 
Place_CreateFile, passing in the pathname of the 
file to be created, the mode bits, and the desired group k 
within which to place the file. Internally, the PLACE ICL 
creates a file in the Dk shadow directory, and then simply 
calls rename () to put the file in the proper location in 
the namespace. 

PLACE also checks to make sure that the file is allo- 
cated to the group the user requested, by looking up the 
i-number of the newly allocated file. During initialization 
(described below), PLACE learns of and records the i- 
number to group mapping, and uses that information here 
to determine if the allocation was successful. 


2.4.2 Controlling Directory Creation 


Placing a directory into the proper group with 
Place_CreateDir is more challenging; creating 
a directory in the proper Dk shadow directory does not 
suffice, as FFS-like file systems will place the child 
directory in a different cylinder group than its parent. 
Thus, a different approach is required, as shown in 
Algorithm 1. 

The algorithm works by creating a temporary directory, 
checking if it is in the desired group (via its i-number), and 
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repeating this process until the temporary directory is cre- 
ated in the correct group. When that directory is created, 
it is renamed to the proper location in the namespace. 

One complication arises due to the particular directory 
allocation policies of some FFS-like file systems. For ex- 
ample, the Linux ext2 policy searches for a group with 
an above-average number of free inodes and the fewest 
allocated data blocks, whereas NetBSD FFS picks the 
group with an above-average number of free inodes and 
the fewest allocated directories. Thus, the algorithm must 
be willing to create temporary files as well as directories 
to coerce the file system into creating a directory in the 
desired group. This process, referred to in Algorithm | as 
FillOtherGroups(), creates some number of files in each 
of the non-target groups. To ensure that the files are not 
spread across different groups in an uncontrolled manner, 
PLACE creates “small” files (i.e., files that do not utilize 
any indirect pointers). 

Unfortunately, this basic algorithm can be quite slow, as 
we will demonstrate in Section 3. To speed up the process 
in the common case, we build a shadow cache of direc- 
tories with known group numbers within the SDT. Before 
attempting to create a new directory within a particular 
group, the directory creation algorithm first consults the 
shadow cache to see if a directory within that group al- 
ready exists; if so, PLACE simply renames that directory 
and is finished, thus avoiding the expensive directory cre- 
ation algorithm. 

If PLACE does not find the appropriate directory in the 
cache, it performs the full-fledged algorithm as described 
above. In this case, the directories that are created during 
the algorithm can be added to the cache, thus repopulating 
the shadow cache periodically. 


2.5 SDT Initialization 


We now discuss the initialization process required by 
PLACE, as encapsulated within a tool we call pmk fs (for 
“PLACE mkfs”). There are two steps to pmkfs. First, 
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pmkfs discovers various system parameters which are 
used in the algorithms described above. Second, pmkfs 
creates the SDT on-disk data structures and populates the 
shadow cache. 


2.5.1 Parameter Discovery 


PLACE requires several pieces of information to create 
the on-disk structures to support controlled allocation. 
These are the number of groups in the file system (Ngrp), 
and the number of blocks (Byrp) and inodes (Ig,p) per 
group. The total number of blocks and inodes in the sys- 
tem are readily available via the stat fs () system call. 

Finding the number of groups is slightly more challeng- 
ing. Our current algorithm calculates this number by allo- 
cating directories and recording the difference in the inode 
numbers of subsequently allocated directories. Since each 
directory is likely to be in a new group, the most common 
difference is the number of inodes per group. PLACE 
detects when allocation has “wrapped around” by the 
fact that a new directory will have an i-number that is 
quite close to a previously allocated directory (usually, 
one more). Once one knows Jg,p, one can calculate the 
group number (Gum) of an object from its inode number 
Unum) by computing: Gnum = (Inum  1)/Igrp. 

The system also calculates the number of direct point- 
ers used in an inode (i.e., the size of a “small” file), which 
is required for the directory creation algorithm to work 
across multiple FFS platforms. This value is discovered 
by synchronously writing blocks into a file, and moni- 
toring the number of free blocks in the file system via 
statfs. The “small” file size is discovered at the point 
where a single allocating block write decreases the free 
block count by two blocks, indicating that an indirect 
block has been allocated. 

In the current implementation, PLACE requires exclu- 
sive access to an empty file system during initialization. 
The only reason for this restriction is that the value of 
Igrp is not exported by the file system and the procedure 
described previously must be used to determine it. If this 
number were made available from an outside source (e.g., 
the system administrator), then PLACE could be initial- 
ized on top of a system already in use. 


2.5.2 SDT Creation 


In the second step, pmkfs stores the necessary informa- 
tion into the . superblock file, and then creates the di- 
rectory tree containing directories D1 through Dn, assum- 
ing n groups. The process of creating these directories is 
identical to the directory creation algorithm found in Al- 
gorithm 1. As in the typical directory creation procedure, 
excess directories that are created are added to the shadow 
cache. In general, PLACE tries to maintain a minimal 


threshold of shadow directories per group, so as to avoid 
the costly directory creation algorithm. 

To obtain a better understanding of what this thresh- 
old should be, we examined file system traces from HP 
Labs [17]. During a typical busy day, we found that a few 
thousand long-lived directories were created, giving us a 
rough upper bound on the number of shadow directories 
PLACE would need to maintain to absorb a day’s worth 
of controlled directory creation in that environment. 


2.6 Other Issues: Crash Recovery 
and Concurrency 


During both file and directory creation, PLACE may cre- 
ate files and directories in the SDT, and thus there is the 
potential that data will accrue there over time; this will 
occur, for example, when a file is created in the SDT but 
the system crashes before the rename has taken place, 
or worse, if a job is killed in the midst of a PLACE li- 
brary call. PLACE must thus include a basic crash recov- 
ery mechanism in order to periodically remove these files. 
We refer to this process as SDT cleaning. 

Our current implementation of the SDT cleaner scans 
the SDT directory structures and removes any data ob- 
jects that are “old” and thus left over from system crashes. 
As for how often to run the cleaner, many alternatives are 
possible. Our current implementation invokes the cleaner 
once every c invocations of PLACE (currently, c is set to 
1000, which is probably too conservative), and whenever 
the longer directory-allocation process is run. Other alter- 
natives include running the cleaner once per time interval 
(e.g., once every day), or in a background process. 

New issues also arise when considering PLACE us- 
age under multiple processes or users. Concurrent use of 
PLACE by different processes is only a problem in the 
current implementation when using the basic algorithm 
to allocate a directory. In that situation, competing con- 
trolled directory creations in different groups could lead 
to significant difficulty in creating a directory in the de- 
sired location(s). To avoid this problem, PLACE acquires 
an advisory lock on the . concurrency file during this 
mode. This lock is only used to signify usage of the ba- 
sic algorithm. In practice the usage of the basic algorithm 
repopulates the shadow cache, reducing the need for this 
mode of operation. A more cooperative approach is pos- 
sible, where processes share the work of gaining control, 
but this would introduce significant complexity. 

Multiple users also introduce a new issue, particularly 
as to whether the SDT should be shared or private per 
user. Sharing requires some level of trust among applica- 
tions, as the SDT must be in a writable location. Thus, a 
shared SDT is vulnerable to many types of attacks (e.g., 
changing the structures of PLACE to lead to poor alloca- 
tions, or filling the SDT and causing a denial of service). 
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In many environments, this is not a problem, as a single 
user or application may have sole access to the file sys- 
tem. However, in less trustworthy settings, the SDT could 
be replicated on a per-user basis; although this increases 
space utilization and duplicates effort, it circumvents the 
security issues that arise due to sharing. 


2.7 Limitations 


The primary limitation of PLACE is that it is currently 
implemented only for FFS-like file systems. However, 
most modern UNIX file systems are FFS-like, and recent 
features, including journaling [29] within ext3 or the Soft 
Updates found within the BSD family of FFS implemen- 
tations [23], do not affect our ability to control file place- 
ment with the techniques described above. 

Another limitation arises due to the internal implemen- 
tation of some FFS implementations, which spread larger 
files across different cylinder groups in order to avoid fill- 
ing a single group too quickly [13]. This FFS behavior 
prevents PLACE from controlling where large files are 
laid out on disk, and thus we provide an interface to query 
PLACE as to the largest file size whose allocation can be 
“guaranteed” to be controllable. One notable exception to 
this standard FFS implementation strategy occurs within 
ext2, which does not spread larger files across different 
groups; this implementation strategy hints at what gray- 
box implementors would like to find inside of the systems 
they build on top of — behavior that is simple to understand 
and thus relatively easy to control. 

PLACE also does not directly allow for fine-grained 
placement of files within a particular group. However, ap- 
plications can modify the order of file creation to pack 
files into a group in a controlled fashion [1]. 

One alternative that we had initially explored over- 
comes these limitations but does not mesh well with ap- 
plications that do not use PLACE. In this alternative ap- 
proach, PLACE initially fills the target file system with 
a set of dummy files; by discovering the exact locations 
of each file, PLACE can then free up space whenever ap- 
plications request new space, and thus all data allocations 
can be controlled. However, we deemed this approach 
unacceptable, as unmodified applications would not work 
correctly — to those applications, the file system appears 
as if it is full. 


3 Analysis 


In this section, we analyze the behavior of PLACE, 
demonstrating its functionality and its basic overheads. 
We first discuss the experimental environment, and then 
proceed through a series of microbenchmarks, demon- 
strating the effectiveness of layout control, and revealing 
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Figure 3: Controlled Allocation. The graph depicts four dif- 
ferent experiments, each of which creates 250 200-KB files. In 
the first three, the standard file system interfaces are used, but 
the number of directories under which the files are created is 
varied, from I to 10 to 100; these three experiments are labeled 
S(1), S(10), and S(100), respectively. In the fourth experiment, 
the PLACE API is used to create those files under 100 direc- 
tories, but to place them in a single group in the middle of the 
disk (labeled P(100) in the graph). The group number is var- 
ied along the x-axis, and the shaded bar indicates some data 
has been placed in a particular group, with darker bars indicat- 
ing more data. The debugfs command is used to gather the 
needed information. 





the costs of system creation and usage. We then show 
how much improvement can be expected when reorga- 
nizing data and controlling layout to account for zoned- 
bit recording. Finally, we discuss our experience upon a 
broader range of OS platforms. 


3.1 Experimental Environment 


We present results with PLACE on top of the Linux 2.2 
ext2 file system. All experiments on this platform are 
performed on a 550 MHz Pentium-III processor, 1 GB of 
main memory, and a 9 GB IBM 9LZX disk. The default 
ext2 file system built over this disk consists of 68 block 
groups. We also report on our experience with other file 
systems at the end of the section. 


3.2 Layout Control 


We begin with a simple experiment to demonstrate that 
PLACE can effectively collocate files into a specific group 
on the disk. Specifically, we compare four different meth- 
ods of creating a 50 MB directory tree, allocated across 
250 uniformly-sized files. In the first three, we use the 
standard file system interfaces, and alter the number of 
directories under which to place the files, from 1 to 10 to 
100. In the fourth, we use the PLACE ICL to create the 
files underneath of 100 directories, but direct the system 
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Figure 4: System Initialization. System initialization time is 
plotted. Along the x-axis, we vary the number of shadow direc- 
tories created per group, and the y-axis plots the total time for 
the initialization to complete. 





to place the files and directories into a single group in the 
middle of the disk. Figure 3 shows the group utilization 
of each approach for directory trees of 50 MB of data. 

As we can see from the figure, with more directories 
and the standard layout algorithms, the data from the files 
is scattered across the disk. In contrast, with PLACE, all 
of the data is located in the middle group of the file sys- 
tem, exactly as desired. 


3.3 System Creation 


Now that we have demonstrated basic control over layout, 
we seek to understand the costs of using the system. The 
first cost that we present is that of system initialization, as 
performed by the pmkfs tool. Figure 4 presents system 
initialization time. 

The dominant cost of system initialization is in the 
number of shadow directories that are created within the 
shadow cache. Therefore, we present the sensitivity of ini- 
tialization time to the number of shadow directories cre- 
ated per group. As one can see from the figure, this cost 
does not scale well with an increasing number of direc- 
tories in the Linux ext2 system, as an increasing amount 
of data needs to be created in order to allocate directories 
across all of the groups successfully. 


3.4 API Overheads 


We next present the overheads of controlled file and direc- 
tory creation via PLACE. Our goal here is to understand 
the costs of gray-box control over data placement. Ta- 
ble 1 breaks down the cost of creating different-sized files 
through the Place-CreateFile interface. 

The costs presented in the table are broken down into 











Time (ms and Percentage) 
OB | _8KB__| 64KB_ | IMB 
Base | 0.12 7.7% | 0.20 12.0% | 0.79 34.5% | 9.80 85.6% 
State | 1.19 75.5% | 1.20 70.8% | 1.2052.3% | 1.23 10.7% 
Alloc | 0.14 9.2% | 0.15 8.7% | 0.15 6.4% | 0.15 1.3% 
Ren | 0.04 2.6% | 0.04 2.5% | 0.04 1.9% | 0.08 0.7% 
Mise | 0.08 5.0% | 0.11 6.4% | 0.11 4.9% | 0.20 1.7% 
Total | 157ms | 169ms | 2.29ms 11.45 ms 


Table 1: File Allocation Overheads. Each result shows the 
average of 100 controlled file creations using the PLACE ICL. 


There was little variance (less than 0.04 ms) across the runs. 


Time (ms and Percentage) 











Shadow Without 
Cache Shadow Cache 
Min Median Max 

Base | 0.08 4.4% | 0.10 3.0% 0.10 0.4% 0.00* 0.0% 
State | 1.17 63.4% | 1.4746.4% 1.19 4.8% 0.00* 0.0% 
Alloc | 0.24 12.7% | 0.9931.4%  5.4622.1% 3.29 69.9% 
Ren 0.04 2.0% | 0.03 1.0% 0.03 0.1%  0.00* 0.0% 
Clean NIA 0.22 7.2% 17.570.7% 1.41 30.0% 
Mise | 0.32 17.5% | 0.3511.0% 047 19% 0.01 0.1% 
Total [ 1.85ms | 3.16ms 24.7 ms 4.71 s 


Table 2: Directory Allocation Overheads. Each result shows 
the average of 100 controlled directory creations using the 
PLACE ICL. Note that while most times are in milliseconds, the 
rightmost column (Max) shows time in seconds. The '*’ indi- 
cates that the time shown is not actually zero, but appears as 
such due to rounding. 





five different categories, across four different file creation 
tests. The five categories are as follows: Base, the time 
to create the file itself through standard interfaces; State, 
the time to read the . superblock file to access system 
statistics and configuration information; Alloc, the time 
to control allocation (in this case, a stat system call to 
check the inode number); Ren, the time to rename the file 
into the correct namespace; and Misc, additional software 
processing overhead. 

As we can see from the table, the PLACE API for file 
creation adds roughly a 1 ms overhead to file creation. 
This cost is mostly due to PLACE initialization, which 
would be amortized over multiple calls to the PLACE li- 
brary. However, there is still significant overhead in the al- 
location, rename, and other software overheads. Finally, 
as file size increases, the overheads are also (unsurpris- 
ingly) amortized. 

We next explore the overheads of directory creation via 
the Place_CreateDir API. Table 2 presents the cost 
breakdown of a controlled directory allocation, both with 
and without the shadow cache. Note that a new category 
is also included, labeled Cleanup, which includes time 
spent cleaning up the SDT after the directory-allocation 
process has run. Also note that Alloc in this case refers to 
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Figure 5: Create Performance. The cost of moving a directory 
tree into a specific group is presented, varying the number of 
sub-directories in the structure along the x-axis, given a fixed 
amount of data (50 MB, spread evenly across 250 files). Four 
different approaches to creating the structure are compared, as 
described in the text. The y-axis presents the total time for the 
bulk collocation, on a log scale. 





the costs of creating any necessary files or directories as 
required by the directory-allocation algorithm. 

From the table, we can make a number of observations. 
First, with the shadow cache, the time for a controlled di- 
rectory creation is reasonable, at roughly 1.85 ms (how- 
ever, this value is still substantially higher than the base 
directory creation cost, which is approximately a factor of 
20 faster). Second, without the shadow cache, times are 
higher, with a median cost of around 25 ms. The column 
that lists the maximum time without the shadow cache 
indicates the potential cost of running the full directory- 
creation process; in the worst case, it takes over 4.7 
seconds to create a directory in the correct group. This 
difficulty arises with a controlled creation within the last 
(and hence smaller) group; because ext2 allocates directo- 
ries based on free bytes remaining, it takes an excessively 
long time to fill up the other groups and hence coerce a 
directory allocation into this last group. The Base, Alloc, 
and State times are essentially constant, and constitute a 
negligible part of the total in the maximum case. Since 
the shadow cache does not use the basic algorithm, it does 
not need to Clean afterward. 


3.5 Bulk Collocation Costs 


A common usage of PLACE is to move an entire directory 
tree into a specific group on the disk, which can be ac- 
complished with one of the PLACE command-line tools. 
Thus, we were interested in what strategy this tool should 
take in moving a large amount of data from the source to 
its final destination within one group (or a small number 
of groups). 
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Figure 6: Small-file Reads. The time to read 250 200-KB files 
(50 MB) of data is shown, under four different settings, varying 
the number of directories across which the data is placed. In two 
settings, the standard file system APIs are used to create the files. 
In the other two settings, PLACE is used to collocate all data 
into a single group. Two orders are shown: ‘random’, which 
reads the files in random order, and ‘optimal’, which reads them 
ina single scan of the disk. 





Figure 5 presents the time to perform this “bulk collo- 
cation” of 50 MB of data, again spread evenly across 250 
200-KB files, under a varying number of sub-directories. 
Four schemes are compared. The first uses PLACE in a 
naive fashion, by creating directories and files in the target 
group recursively, and assuming that no shadow cache ex- 
ists. This approach is dramatically slow, as the directory 
creation algorithm finds it increasingly difficult to force 
data into the target group. The second approach creates 
directories first, and performance improves tremendously, 
because the ext2 allocation policy uses the number of 
bytes allocated in its group-selection policy. Thus, by not 
creating files in the target group, it is much easier to co- 
erce the system into choosing it. The third scheme shows 
the time for the second approach assuming that directo- 
ries can be allocated from the shadow cache, which also 
improves the performance of the bulk collocation down 
to just a few seconds. Finally, a traditional directory-tree 
copy is shown as a comparison point; it is fast because 
it does not have any overhead associated with it, even 
though it is likely to spread data across the disk in a less 
localized manner. 


3.6 Benefits of Collocation 


To quantify the potential read performance improvement 
of PLACE, we perform a final set of microbenchmarks. 
Figure 6 shows the performance of the first set of tests, 
which present the time it takes to read a set of 250 200- 
KB files that have been collocated on the disk. 

From the figure, we can see that if an application reads a 
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Figure 7: Large-file Reads. The performance of reading a 100- 
MB file is shown on both ext2 and FFS, while varying the group 
in which the file is created along the x-axis. The file cache is 
flushed via a umount/mount cycle before the read to ensure that 
the disk bandwidth is properly measured. Each point is the av- 
erage of three trials; the variance across all trials was low. 





set of files in random order, collocating them into a local- 
ized portion of the disk improves performance by almost a 
factor of two (the random’ lines in the graph). However, 
if the files are read in the optimal order (essentially just 
scanning across the disk in a single sweep), the benefits 
of collocation are quite small; in this case, spreading data 
across the disk results in only a few additional seeks, and 
thus makes little overall difference in performance. 

We also demonstrate how PLACE can be used to take 
advantage of the zoned bandwidth characteristics of mod- 
ern disks [15]. Figure 7 plots the performance of large se- 
quential file scans, when the files are placed into specific 
groups. The figure depicts the performance of PLACE 
on two file systems: standard ext2, and a modified ext2 
which acts like traditional BSD FFS. 

As one can see from the figure, on the ext2 platform, 
placing data in the lower-numbered groups corresponds 
directly to placing data onto the outer zones of the disk, 
thus improving performance. We also observe that when 
the same experiment is run on top of an “FFS” file sys- 
tem, the zoning nature of the disks are hidden; because 
FFS spreads blocks of large files across the disk, PLACE 
cannot control the placement of those blocks. 


3.7 Experience with Other Systems 


Our primary focus has been on the ext2 file system, as it 
is a modern implementation of FFS concepts and a pop- 
ular file system in the Linux community. However, we 
designed many aspects of PLACE with more general FFS- 
like systems in mind; therefore, we were interested in 
studying the behavior of PLACE on other platforms. 


Our first test of generality was to run PLACE on top 
of an ext3 file system, the journaling version of ext2 [29]. 
Because ext3 goes to great lengths to preserve backwards- 
compatibility with ext2, the same on-disk structures are 
utilized. Thus, we were not surprised to find that PLACE 
works without issue on top of ext3. 

We also tested PLACE on top of an implementation of 
the FFS [13] allocation algorithms in the Linux kernel. 
PLACE worked without modification in this environment, 
with the limitations discussed in Section 2.7 and shown 
directly in Figure 7 relating to the placement of large files. 


4 Case Studies 


In this section, we describe two different example uses of 
the PLACE library. In the first, we demonstrate how a 
web server can reorganize files with PLACE so as to im- 
prove server throughput and response time. In the second, 
we describe how a high-speed file system benchmarking 
infrastructure can use PLACE to quickly extract I/O char- 
acteristics from the underlying system. 


4.1 Improving Web Server Throughput 


In our first example, we apply PLACE in order to under- 
stand the potential performance improvement in a web 
server environment. By reorganizing files such that the 
most popularly accessed files are close to one another on 
disk, seek costs can be reduced. Web service is a particu- 
larly good target for PLACE, as the structure of a typical 
web directory tree does not necessarily match the local- 
ity assumptions encoded into most FFS-like file systems. 
Further, there is no need to change the source code of the 
web server; the reorganization can be performed off-line 
via command-line tools. 

We study the potential benefits through a simplified 
trace-based approach. We utilize a web trace from the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison web server. The trace 
is first preprocessed to remove requests that do not induce 
file system activity, such as errors and redirects, and the 
only requests that remain are ones that transfer data and 
HTTP 304 replies (a reply to a cache coherence check). 
The trace contains roughly 2.6 million requests, and ac- 
cesses a total directory tree size of 720 MB. 

To understand the potential gains of collocation, we run 
the trace through a file system request generator. For each 
trace entry, the request generator invokes the appropriate 
file system call and records the response time. Specif- 
ically, to model HTTP 304 requests, the generator per- 
forms a stat system call on the file, and for requests that 
transfer data, it maps the file into memory and touches 
every page. Although this approach does not capture the 
full complexity of a web environment, it should give us a 
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Figure 8: Web Server Performance. The time to play back the 
I/O component of a web trace is shown. The standard line plots 
the performance with typical layout, and the PLACE approach 
packs all data into a small portion of the disk. Each point rep- 
resents the mean of three trials (the variance was low), and the 
size of the directory tree being served is 720 MB. 





baseline for the potential performance improvement from 
file system reorganization. 

We utilize the PLACE command-line tools to collo- 
cate the directory tree into the outer-most tracks of the 
disk, and compare this organization to a directory tree 
spread across the drive as determined by typical file sys- 
tem heuristics. 

Figure 8 gives the time to replay the trace as a function 
of the amount of memory. Across the range of memory 
sizes, collocation with PLACE improves performance by 
roughly 20%. These benefits result directly from a reduc- 
tion in seek costs, as demonstrated by further instrumen- 
tation of our testing apparatus. Specifically, by recording 
the group number of each file access, we can compute the 
average group distance traversed between requests. For 
the standard layout, the average number of groups be- 
tween requests was 6.02, while for PLACE it was 0.52. 

However, overall performance gains were limited due 
to the access patterns found in this particular web trace. 
In the trace, 76% of the requests were for 122 files in a 
single image directory. These files are thus collocated un- 
der standard FFS policy, reducing the need for PLACE- 
assisted file placement. However, even in such an environ- 
ment, PLACE was able to improve performance in a sim- 
ple and direct manner; a greater benefit can be expected 
in environments where access patterns do not match di- 
rectory structure so closely. 


4.2 Rapid File System Microbenchmarking 


In our second example, we examine the use of PLACE 
in a different context, that of fast discovery of I/O perfor- 
mance characteristics. Many tools have been developed 
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over time that extract performance characteristics from 
the underlying system [5, 14, 20, 21, 28]. However, many 
of these benchmarking tools need to be run as root, and all 
run for an uncontrolled (and potentially lengthy) amount 
of time. For example, Chen and Patterson’s self-scaling 
benchmark runs for many hours (even days) before report- 
ing results back to the user [5]. 

In some settings, it would be quite useful to have a sys- 
tem benchmarking tool that ran quickly, perhaps trading 
accuracy for a shorter run-time. For example, when run- 
ning an application in a foreign computing environment 
(e.g., Seti@Home [27], or in any wide-area shared com- 
puting system such as Condor [12] or Globus [8]), a mo- 
bile application needs to quickly extract the characteristics 
of the underlying system so that it can parameterize itself 
properly to the system. Further, the benchmark must be 
run entirely at user-level, requiring no special privileges 
to discover system parameters. 

Thus, we develop the benchmarking tool FAST (Fast or 
Accurate System exTraction), that allows a mobile appli- 
cation to extract various performance characteristics from 
the underlying system under a fixed time budget and en- 
tirely at user level. Although FAST currently can extract 
information about both the I/O system and the memory 
system, only the I/O system component utilizes PLACE. 

As an example of a mobile application, we exam- 
ine the single processor version of NOW-Sort, a world- 
record-breaking sorting application [2]. While tradi- 
tionally thought of in database contexts [16], sorting is 
also commonly found in many scientific computation 
pipelines [10], and therefore it is a reasonable candi- 
date for mobile execution in scientific peer-to-peer shared 
computing systems [8]. 

NOW-Sort requires three parameters to tune itself to the 
host system. The first two are I/O parameters: the band- 
width expected from the local disk, and the worst-case 
seek time. With these two numbers, the sort can estimate 
how large its buffers must be during the merge phase in 
order to amortize seek costs. The third is the size of the 
caches in the memory-hierarchy. By sorting data in cache- 
sized chunks, sorting proceeds at a much faster rate [16]. 

The most difficult of these parameters to generally 
extract is the maximum seek cost. However, with the 
PLACE API, the FAST tool can create two files that are far 
apart on the disk, issue a synchronous update to the first, 
start a timer, issue a synchronous update to the second, 
and record the elapsed time of the second write, giving a 
coarse estimate of a full-stroke seek. Further refinements 
can be made over time, in order to remove rotational costs 
if so desired. 

Table 3 presents the costs of running FAST on our test 
system. In this mode of operation, FAST runs as quickly 
as possible, garnering coarse estimates of the required 
system parameters. From the table, we observe that the 
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Time (s) 
Cache 0.73 
Bandwidth 2.46 
Max Seek 0.52 
pmkfs 4.51 
Total 8.22 


Table 3: FAST Performance. The table presents the time FAST 
takes to discover system parameters. In this mode, FAST is con- 
figured to run as quickly as possible, extracting coarse estimates 
but consuming less overall time. 





total time to extract the needed information for sorting is 
roughly 8 seconds. For sorts of massive data sets, spend- 
ing the extra few seconds to configure the application is 
well worth the time. Finally, note that pmk fs is special- 
ized to the task at hand; by giving it command-line options 
so as to prevent the creation of any shadow directories, 
initialization time is reduced to a small, fixed overhead. 


5 Related Work 


The work most directly related to PLACE is the gray-box 
File Layout Detector and Controller (FLDC) described in 
the original gray-box paper [1]. The FLDC has two com- 
ponents: the first can be used to decide in which order to 
access a set of files, and the second to re-write file within a 
particular directory so as to likely improve later accesses. 
Both components could be useful here; however, PLACE 
goes well beyond FLDC, exposing fine-grained control 
over file and directory layout to applications. 

Applications have long sought better control over un- 
derlying operating system policies and mechanisms [26]. 
In response to this demand, previous research has devel- 
oped new operating systems, including Spin [3], Exoker- 
nel [7], and VINO [22], that allow much-improved control 
over operating system behavior. The gray-box approach 
provides a different route to improved control over the 
underlying OS; by exploiting knowledge of OS behavior, 
PLACE demonstrates that file and directory layout can be 
realized at user-level. 

The PLACE method of exposing group numbers is con- 
ceptually similar to the Exokernel philosophy of exposing 
physical names. PLACE treats the file system as the un- 
derlying entity and exposes its internal structure (e.g., ext2 
block groups), while Exokernel exposes the details of the 
hardware (e.g., physical sector numbers). 

Moving data blocks into a better spatial arrangement, 
as we do in the web server case study, has been ex- 
plored in many other contexts. For example, in their 
work on disk shuffling, Ruemmler and Wilkes track fre- 


quency of block accesses, and reorder disk blocks to re- 
duce seek times [19]. At a higher level, Staelin and 
Garcia-Molina rearrange where files are placed within the 
file system [25]. The major difference between these ap- 
proaches and PLACE is that they are performed trans- 
parently to users and applications; no control is exposed. 
However, both are more sophisticated in tracking which 
blocks or files are accessed in temporal succession; we 
hope to develop an access-tracking tool in the future. 

Our work on improving web server performance is sim- 
ilar to other work on improving web proxy performance. 
For example, Hummingbird is library-based file system 
designed for web proxies [24]. PLACE provides some of 
the same features of Hummingbird in that it allows the 
users to collocate files and does not tie locality to naming. 
In contrast, PLACE is implemented on top of an FFS-like 
file system, whereas Hummingbird performs its functions 
in a library that runs on a raw disk. Further, Humming- 
bird is specialized for a web-proxy environment, whereas 
PLACE is a general-purpose tool. 

Finally, the FAST tool bears some similarity to recent 
work in database management systems. For example, in 
online aggregation [9], the DBMS returns an approximate 
result of a selection query to the user immediately, and 
includes a statistical estimate of the accuracy of the result. 
If the user allows the query to keep running, the system 
refines the result over time, and as more data is sampled, 
the answer becomes more precise. The FAST tool applies 
this same philosophy to a benchmarking system. 


6 Future Work 


A number of avenues exist for future research. First, we 
plan to explore the breadth of applicability of PLACE on 
top of other file systems. One platform we are interested 
in is the BSD family; we believe there are some new chal- 
lenges in this domain, as more recent BSD implementa- 
tions of FFS utilize the DirPrefs algorithm for directory 
group selection [6]. This algorithm places directories near 
their parents, in an attempt to increase the performance 
of certain common operations (e.g., the unpacking of a 
large directory tree). Building a gray-box controller such 
as PLACE on top of DirPrefs would thus require that extra 
care be taken to spread directories across groups. 
Building PLACE on top of a log-structured file system 
(LFS) [18] would also be interesting. For example, group- 
ing of particular related files would generally be straight- 
forward; if a user wishes to group two files, those files can 
be written out at the same time. However, other aspects 
make LFS more challenging, including grouping of files 
that span multiple segments and controlling the off-line 
behavior of the cleaner. More generally, we are interested 
in developing techniques that can be used to control allo- 
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cation across a broader range of file systems. 

We would also like to investigate the utility of these 
methods on a range of different storage devices. Specif- 
ically, we would like to determine how useful such con- 
trolled file placement is on top of modern disk arrays. 

Finally, a tool such as PLACE is a low-level mechanism 
for placing files in a controlled manner on disk; exactly 
which files should be placed together is a higher-level pol- 
icy decision that requires detailed knowledge of how files 
are accessed over time. Thus, similar to previous work 
in data rearrangement [19], we plan to develop a tool to 
track how files and blocks are accessed and thus generate 
the necessary inputs for better file placement. 


7 Conclusions 


In the classic paper Hints for Computer System De- 
sign [11], Lampson tells us: “Don’t hide power.” Higher- 
level abstractions should be used to hide the undesirable 
properties; useful functionality, in contrast, should be ex- 
posed to the client. Many UNIX file systems do not expose 
explicit controls for laying out files according to user de- 
mands. Given standard layout heuristics, workloads that 
do not conform to the locality assumptions set in stone 
nearly 20 years ago perform poorly. 

In this paper, we present the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of PLACE, a gray-box Information and 
Control Layer that exposes file and directory information 
to applications. By exploiting knowledge of internal algo- 
rithms that are common to FFS-like file systems, PLACE 
can control file and directory allocations. 

Through microbenchmarks, we have shown that the 
costs of gray-box control are not overly burdensome, and 
that the potential benefits of controlled allocation are sub- 
stantial. Through two case studies, we have demonstrated 
that the PLACE system can be used in realistic and di- 
verse application settings. We have also discussed the 
limitations of PLACE as well as the gray-box approach 
to controlled allocation, highlighting the features of file 
system allocation policies that make it simple or difficult 
to build control on top of them. 

The gray-box approach provides an alternative path for 
innovation. Instead of requiring changes to the underly- 
ing operating system, which may be difficult to imple- 
ment, maintain, and distribute, a gray-box ICL embeds 
some knowledge of the underlying system, and exploits 
that knowledge to implement new functionality, often in a 
portable manner. One important question remains: what 
is the full range of functionality that can be implemented 
in the gray-box manner, and what are the ultimate limita- 
tions? With each ICL, we take another small step toward 
the final answer. 
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Abstract 


We present an in-kernel disk prefetcher which uses spec- 
ulative execution to determine what data an application 
is likely to require in the near future. By placing our 
design within the operating system, we provide several 
benefits compared to the previous application-level de- 
sign. Not only is our system easier to implement and de- 
ploy, but by handling page faults as well as traditional 
file-access methods we are able to apply speculative ex- 
ecution to swapping applications, which often spend the 
majority of their execution time fetching non-resident 
pages. We also present two new OS features that fur- 
ther improve the performance of speculative execution 
for applications that have large page tables and working 
sets. These are a fast method for synchronizing an errant 
speculative process with normal execution, and a mod- 
ified form of copy-on-write which preserves application 
semantics without delaying normal execution. Finally, 
by leveraging OS knowledge about memory usage and 
contention, we design a mechanism for estimating and 
limiting the memory overhead of speculative executions. 

Our implementation for Linux 2.4.8 provides bene- 
fits of up to 60% for a wide range of explicit-I/O and 
swapping applications. Our results show that our sup- 
port mechanisms for swapping applications provide sig- 
nificant performance benefits, and in some cases pre- 
vent speculative execution from hurting performance. 
We further demonstrate that our memory control mech- 
anism effectively limits speculative overheads while al- 
lowing beneficial speculative executions to proceed un- 
hindered. 


1 Introduction 


In the past decade, the gap between processing speeds 
and disk access times has increased by an order of mag- 
nitude [1]. At the same time, although memory sizes 


* This work was performed while the authors were at Compaq Sys- 
tems Research Center. 


have increased substantially, so have application data re- 
quirements. Systems therefore continue to swap their 
data sets to and from disk as they are often too large to 
all fit in memory. 

In recognition of this problem, there has been a great 
deal of research into automating disk prefetching al- 
gorithms that are dramatically more accurate than the 
standard heuristics in current operating systems. Re- 
cent work by Demke and Mowry [2] demonstrated im- 
pressive performance results using compiler-based tech- 
niques. However, system-wide use of their approach 
would require recompiling every application. More- 
over, their compiler analyses are limited to looping array 
codes. 

To address this problem, Chang and Gibson [3] pro- 
posed to discover the future data accesses of an appli- 
cation stalled on I/O by executing ahead in its code, ig- 
noring non-memory-resident data. They also proposed a 
design for automatically modifying application binaries 
to apply this speculative execution approach. With this 
design, they demonstrated that speculative execution can 
deliver substantial performance benefits for a diverse set 
of applications that issue explicit file read calls. 

Unfortunately, their user-level design has several ma- 
jor disadvantages. First, their design relies on the cor- 
rect implementation of a complex binary modification 
tool. Second, while their design does not require ap- 
plication source code, applications must still be trans- 
formed to receive benefit. Third, their design can only 
issue prefetches for disk reads caused by explicit file /O 
because page faults cannot be trapped by the applica- 
tion. The system therefore cannot be applied to swap- 
ping (or out-of-core) applications which leverage file- 
and swap-backed virtual memory to avoid the complex- 
ity of explicit I/O. Finally, their design does not measure 
or limit the memory used by speculative execution, and 
its resulting effect on system performance. It is therefore 
poorly suited for use on realistic systems, which do not 
always have abundant memory. 

In this paper, we demonstrate how these problems 
can be overcome with an in-kernel design for automat- 
ing speculative execution. We present a design that, 
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by leveraging existing operating system features, is not 
only substantially easier to implement but also may pro- 
vide benefit to arbitrary unmodified application binaries. 
Moreover, by exploiting knowledge that is typically un- 
available outside the operating system, our design auto- 
mates disk prefetching for virtual memory accesses as 
well as explicit I/O calls, enabling it to provide benefit 
regardless of the I/O-access methods used by applica- 
tions. In addition, we propose two new operating system 
features which substantially improve the performance 
of speculative execution for swapping applications. Fi- 
nally, we describe a mechanism for estimating the im- 
pact of memory use by speculative executions on system 
performance, and thereby controlling speculative execu- 
tion when memory resources are not abundant. 

We have implemented our design within the Linux 
2.4.8 kernel and evaluated it using eight applications, 
which include four explicit-I/O applications, three swap- 
ping applications, and one application that performs a 
substantial amount of both forms of I/O. We demon- 
strate that our basic design provides similar benefit to the 
prior design on explicit-I/O applications, while requiring 
much less implementation effort. We then demonstrate 
that our design also provides benefit for swapping appli- 
cations, particularly with the assistance of the new fea- 
tures we identified. Finally, by varying the amount of 
usable memory on our system, we demonstrate the ben- 
efit of our mechanism for controlling the memory usage 
of speculative execution. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 describes the speculative execution approach 
to automating I/O prefetching. Section 3 describes the 
testbed and benchmarks that we use to evaluate our pro- 
posals throughout this paper. Section 4 presents and 
evaluates the baseline version of our new in-kernel de- 
sign and implementation. Then, in Sections 5 and 6, we 
proceed to describe our improvements for swapping ap- 
plications, and our mechanism for controlling memory 
overhead. Section 7 contrasts our in-kernel design with 
the prior user-level design. Finally, Sections 8 and 9 dis- 
cuss related work, future work, and conclusions. 


2 Speculative execution 


The speculative execution approach exploits the increas- 
ing abundance of spare processing cycles to automate 
prefetching for applications that stall on disk I/O. Usu- 
ally, when an application needs some data that is not in 
memory, it will issue a disk request and then stall wait- 
ing for that request to complete. Rather than simply 
wasting unused processing cycles while applications are 
stalled on I/O, the speculative execution approach uses 
these cycles to try to discover and initiate prefetching 
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Fig. 1: Example illustrating how the speculative execution ap- 
proach could reduce V/O stall time. (A) shows how execution 
would ordinarily proceed for a hypothetical application. (B) 
shows how execution might proceed for the application with 
the speculative execution approach. While normal execution 
is stalled on its first /O request, speculative execution may be 
able to initiate prefetching for all the non-resident data that the 
application will access in the future. This could halve the ap- 
plication’s execution time. 


for the future data needs of stalled applications by run- 
ning ahead of their stalled executions. In particular, the 
approach assumes that this speculative pre-execution of 
the application’s code will be sufficiently similar to the 
application’s future normal (non-speculative) execution 
that it will encounter the same accesses to non-resident 
data. Based on this assumption, speculative execution 
attempts to improve the application’s subsequent perfor- 
mance by converting any such accesses to prefetches. 

Figure | illustrates how this approach could deliver 
substantial performance improvements for a hypothet- 
ical application that accesses four non-resident data 
pages spread across three disks. For simplicity, assume 
that the application executes for one million cycles be- 
tween each such access, and that a disk can service a 
request in three million cycles. When this application is 
executed, its execution will ordinarily alternate between 
processing and stalling on I/O. If the speculative execu- 
tion approach were applied then, when normal execution 
stalls on its first I/O request, execution would continue 
speculatively. Whenever speculative execution encoun- 
ters an access to non-resident data, it will instead issue a 
non-blocking prefetch call. In this manner, it may be 
able to initiate prefetching for all of the application’s 
subsequent data accesses. When the original disk re- 
quest completes, normal execution will resume. Now, 
however, its subsequent data accesses will be serviced 
out of main memory, halving the application’s execution 
time. 

It is worth noting that speculative execution will not 
be effective in all cases. For example, it will offer no 
benefit on systems where CPU, memory or disk are al- 
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ready fully utilized. Also, a speculative process will in- 
correctly predict future accesses if they depend on non- 
resident data. However, our success in applying specula- 
tive execution to a wide range of benchmark applications 
indicates that independent I/O accesses are common. 


3 Experimental setup 


Throughout this paper, we evaluate each successive de- 
sign proposal after describing that proposal in order to 
isolate its performance impact and motivate further re- 
finements. We present our experimental setup in this 
section to assist this progressive unfolding of our design. 

We evaluate our design proposals on an 866MHz Pen- 
tium III configured to use 64MB of memory, running our 
modified Linux kernel. Most modern desktop comput- 
ers have much more memory. We restricted the mem- 
ory size deliberately to facilitate comparison with prior 
work [4, 3] and compensate for established I/O bench- 
marks [5] which use data sets that have not been up- 
dated to reflect growth in data set sizes. Our storage sys- 
tem consists of seven Compaq RZ1CB Ultra SCSI disks 
(12ms average access time). The file system is striped 
across four of the disks with a 64KB stripe unit. The 
central cylinders of the other three disks are designated 
as swap space. The maximum transfer rate supported by 
the disks and the SCSI interface is 40MB/s. 

All our results are averages over three runs; how- 
ever, the variance in execution time across these runs 
was always small (within a few percent of the calculated 
mean). All file- and swap-backed pages were flushed 
from memory before each run. 


3.1 Benchmark applications 


We use eight benchmark applications in our evaluation. 
Four of the benchmark applications are explicit-I/O ap- 
plications, three are swapping applications, and one per- 
forms a substantial amount of both types of I/O. To as- 
sist comparison with prior work, these benchmarks are 
similar, and in many cases identical, to those used in 
prior evaluations of the TIP prefetching and caching 
manager [5], user-level speculative execution [3] and 
compiler-based prefetching [4, 2]. The benchmarks are 
summarized in Table 1 and described in greater detail 
below. 

Agrep (version 2.0.4) is a fast pattern matching utility. 
Agrep opens each file on its command line in turn, and 
reads each one sequentially from start to finish. In the 
benchmark, Agrep searches 8971 files in the Linux 2.4.5 
source tree for exact matches of a simple string that does 
not occur in any of the files. 


Gnuld (version 2.11.2) is the Free Software Founda- 
tion’s object code linker. Gnuld first reads each object 
file’s file header and uses it to find the symbol header, 
which in turn provides offsets to the symbol and string 
tables. Gnuld then makes a small number of small, 
nion-sequential reads to gather debugging information; 
the required file offsets are determined from the sym- 
bol tables. Finally, Gnuld sequentially reads the non- 
debugging sections in each object file. In the benchmark, 
an Alpha cross-linker is used to link 562 object files to 
produce a Digital UNIX kernel. 


PostgreSQL (version 7.0.3) is an enhanced version 
of the original POSTGRES database management sys- 
tem. Our tests use a subset of the open-source database 
benchmark (OSDB), which implements the industry- 
standard AS3AP benchmark suite [6]. Our data set con- 
sists of four relations conforming to the AS3AP spec- 
ification, which reside in 500MB of disk space. Our 
benchmark generates a set of indexes for each relation. 


XDataSlice (version 2.2) is a data visualization pack- 
age that allows users to view a false-color representation 
of arbitrary slices through a three-dimensional data set. 
The original application limitéd itself to data sets that fit 
into memory, but our version was modified for the TIP 
benchmark suite [5] to load data dynamically from large 
data sets. In the benchmark, XDataSlice retrieves 25 
random slices through a set of 512% 32-bit values which 
resides in 512MB of disk space. 


FFTPDE and MGRID are two applications from the 
NAS Parallel benchmark suite [7], which have been 
modified by Demke and Mowry [2] so that their data 
sets do not fit in main memory. These applications make 
looping array accesses whose stride length and bounds 
vary dynamically during execution. This lack of pre- 
dictability makes it hard for a conventional prefetcher to 
prevent I/O stalls. 


MATVEC is a matrix-vector multiplication kernel that 
we obtained directly from Demke and Mowry’s recent 
paper on compiler-based prefetching and memory man- 
agement [2]. 


Finally, Sphinx is a speech recognition application. As 
with XDataSlice, the original application was modified 
to load its data dynamically from disk for the TIP bench- 
mark suite [5]. The benchmark is to recognize an 18- 
second recording that was commonly used in Sphinx re- 
gression testing. The benchmark contains two phases: a 
first phase in which it reads about 15MB ina mostly se- 
quential fashion from four data files, and a second phase 
of seemingly random accesses to a 176MB file. 
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{ Benchmark Description Run time L Read calls | Data set size 
Agrep text search 42s 9385 105 MB 
Gnuld object code linker 30s 16261 70 MB 

PostgreSQL | AS3AP benchmark (database queries) 9915s 4845047 535 MB 
XDatasSlice visualization of 3-D data sets 171s 46421 512 MB 
FFTPDE FFT solver for 3-D PDEs 5537 s - 224 MB 
MGRID multigrid solver for 3-D potential 913s = 431 MB 
MATVEC Matrix-vector multiplication 1006 s - 385 MB 
Sphinx Off-line speech recognition 72s 66358 181 MB 




















Table 1: Benchmark characteristics. Run time is on an unmodified kernel, with no speculative execution. 


4 In-kernel speculative execution 


In this section we present and evaluate our basic design 
for leveraging speculative execution within the operat- 
ing system. Our design is similar in spirit to the previ- 
ous user-level design, but has the advantages of being 
much easier to implement and more accessible to users. 
Moreover, we demonstrate that not only does this design 
provide large benefits similar to those of the prior sys- 
tem for explicit-I/O applications, but also it can provide 
substantial benefits for swapping applications. 


4.1 Basic design 


We add a new type of process to the system — a specu- 
lative process. A speculative process is created by fork- 
ing a normal process the first time it blocks on a disk 
request. A speculative process is completely destroyed 
only when its parent process exits. The operating sys- 
tem treats speculative processes differently from normal 
processes only in order to: 1) ensure that speculative ex- 
ecution is safe (that is, speculative processes do not pro- 
duce output or otherwise change the results of executing 
applications); 2) enable speculative processes to issue 
prefetches on behalf of their parent processes; and 3) 
restrict the resource utilization of speculative processes 
so that they cannot hurt the performance of normal pro- 
cesses. 

Notice that speculative processes are never created for 
normal processes that perform no disk I/O. We also al- 
low users to opt out of speculative execution by setting 
a specific environment variable. 


4.1.1 Safety 


It is easy to ensure that speculative execution is safe 
because operating systems already severely restrict the 
ways in which different processes can affect one another. 
As a result, a system needs to restrict speculative pro- 
cesses in only three simple ways to ensure safety. 

First, on most systems, a forked process shares file 
pointers with its parent process, and inherits write access 
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to mapped files and shared memory segments. To ensure 
safety, when forking speculative processes, file pointers 
are instead copied, and write access to mapped files and 
shared memory segments is changed to copy-on-write 
access. 


Second, systems typically establish a relationship be- 
tween a parent and child process such that information 
about the child process is propagated to its parent. For 
example, when a child process is destroyed, the operat- 
ing system typically delivers a signal to its parent. To 
ensure safety, we sever these ordinary relationships be- 
tween speculative processes and their parents. 


Finally, the system must restrict which system calls 
speculative processes can perform. For example, a spec- 
ulative process must not be allowed to modify the file 
system or send signals to normal processes. There- 
fore, speculative processes are required to perform ac- 
cess checks before proceeding with system calls. If the 
requested system call is not safe (or may not be safe, 
since implementations should be conservative), the ac- 
cess checks either cause the speculative thread to return 
immediately, or alter the requested system call so that 
it is safe. For example, requests to map file regions 
with write access are converted to requests to map those 
file regions privately with copy-on-write semantics. It is 
easy to force speculative processes to return immediately 
from any unsafe system call as most operating systems 
contain a single access point for all system calls, such as 
a software trap handler. We modified this trap handler 
such that speculative processes perform a table lookup 
indexed by the system call number and then, depending 
on the value encoded in the table, either return immedi- 
ately or continue with the system call. Altering system 
calls issued by speculative processes requires slightly 
more effort in the form of individually modifying the 
call-specific handler for each such call. However, this ef- 
fort was required for only a small number of calls, such 
as mmap and “multiplexed” command interfaces such as 
ioctl. 
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4.1.2. Prefetching 


A speculative process generates prefetch requests on be- 
half of its parent process by initiating a non-blocking 
prefetch whenever a normal process would have blocked 
on a disk read. Speculative execution then proceeds 
without the non-resident data. If the disk read resulted 
from an explicit file read call, any memory-resident data 
specified by the call is copied into the specified user 
buffer while regions of the buffer that would ordinar- 
ily be filled by non-resident data are unchanged. This 
allows the speculative process to make use of all avail- 
able data during its subsequent execution. If the disk 
read resulted from a page fault then the system, as usual, 
allocates a page frame, updates the appropriate page ta- 
ble entry to map the new page frame, and initiates a disk 
read of the appropriate data. However, rather than block- 
ing until the disk read completes, the speculative pro- 
cess returns from the fault immediately so that it can run 
ahead of its parent process. Since its page table has been 
updated, any subsequent accesses it makes to the same 
page will not generate another page fault. 


It is possible that a speculative process will exe- 
cute, but not succeed at generating accurate prefetches 
for its parent. This may occur because future execu- 
tion depends on non-resident data, a system call that 
speculative processes are not allowed to perform, or 
inter-process communication through shared memory 
(since, as discussed in the prior section, shared pages are 
mapped copy-on-write in speculative processes). To in- 
crease the chances that the speculative process will gen- 
erate useful prefetches, whenever the parent process is 
about to block waiting for some data for which its spec- 
ulative child failed to generate a prefetch, it attempts 
to synchronize its speculative child, where synchroniz- 
ing is just like forking except that we reuse the specula- 
tive child’s process structure. A parent process can eas- 
ily detect when its speculative child failed to generate 
a prefetch because a process must first allocate a page 
frame to hold data before issuing a disk read for that 
data. Therefore, if no page frame has been allocated for 
some data, then no prefetch has been issued for that data. 
We attempt to hide the observed cost of synchronization 
within the time to fetch the data from disk, during which 
the parent process would ordinarily block, by issuing the 
disk request before we begin synchronizing. 

On a typical system, a process initiates file readahead 
while servicing a file read system call, and initiates page 
cluster reads when it faults on a page that is neither in 
memory nor already being fetched from disk. However, 
if a speculative process is issuing the correct prefetches, 
then the default prefetch heuristics are at best redun- 
dant and might waste memory and disk bandwidth by 
prefetching unneeded data. We therefore disable these 


heuristics if a speculative process has prefetched the data 
that its parent process is requesting. 


4.1.3 Basic resource control 


Supporting speculative execution consumes processing 
cycles, disk bandwidth, and memory. Ideally, specula- 
tive execution only uses resources that would otherwise 
be wasted, so it cannot hurt system performance. This 
section describes how we restrict the processing time of 
speculative processes, and the disk bandwidth and mem- 
ory of speculative prefetches. 

Processor cycles. We ensure that speculative execu- 
tion does not steal processing cycles from normal pro- 
cesses by only scheduling speculative processes when 
nothing else is runnable. Furthermore, speculative pro- 
cesses are preempted as soon as a normal process be- 
comes runnable. Rather than relying on the operating 
system’s existing priority mechanism, which does not 
guarantee the desired behavior, we implement this with 
a simple modification (six additional lines) in the kernel 
scheduler code. 

Prefetching resources. A speculative prefetch can 
steal disk bandwidth from normal processes by delay- 
ing a disk request from a normal process. Morever, pre- 
mature prefetching can hurt performance, even if all the 
prefetches are accurate, by causing useful data to be un- 
necessarily ejected from memory. As suggested by Pat- 
terson, et. al. [5], we limit the maximum delay of a nor- 
mal request by only issuing a prefetch to a disk which 
has no more than one request outstanding. We also use 
their idea of a prefetch horizon — a system-dependent, 
calculable maximum number of prefetches in advance 
beyond which there is unlikely to be a benefit to initiat- 
ing a prefetch — to throttle speculative processes that are 
generating prefetches too quickly. If a speculative pro- 
cess attempts to prefetch further ahead than the prefetch 
horizon, it is marked non-runnable until its parent pro- 
cess either accesses some of the data it prefetched, or 
synchronizes it. 

Finally, to avoid wasting resources, if a speculative 
process begins executing process termination code (e.g. 
as a result of issuing an exit system call or generat- 
ing a terminating exception), then the operating system 
checks whether its parent process is terminating. If not, 
then the speculative process is not allowed to terminate; 
instead, its memory is reclaimed and it is marked non- 
runnable until its parent process synchronizes it. 


4.2 Performance of the basic design 
Figure 2 shows the overall performance of the basic de- 


sign. For all four explicit-/O applications, shown in 
the leftmost section, our in-kernel design delivers large 
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Fig. 2: Performance of our basic in-kernel design. 


improvements, reducing elapsed times by 35% to 56%. 
These benefits are comparable to those delivered by the 
user-level design [3], and are achieved for the same rea- 
sons. In particular, unlike file readahead, the specula- 
tive execution approach enables prefetching across files 
and can leverage the decision paths encoded in applica- 
tions to generate accurate prefetches for accesses that are 
seemingly random. 

The results for swapping applications, shown in 
the central section, and our combination application, 
Sphinx, are more varied. We deliver substantial benefits 
for FFTPDE and MATVEC, but we degrade the perfor- 
mance of MGRID and Sphinx. Thus, our base design 
performs poorly compared with the compiler-based ap- 
proach [4], which delivered a substantial performance 
benefit for MGRID. 


Table 2 provides more detailed information about the 
executions. Unsurprisingly given the overall results, for 
all the applications except MGRID and Sphinx, specula- 
tive execution significantly reduces both the number of 
V/O stalls and the I/O stall time experienced by normal 
execution. 


One potential concern with speculative execution is 
that it will not generate prefetches early enough to hide 
a substantial amount of I/O stall time. The figures for 
full speculative prefetches show that the vast major- 
ity of speculative prefetches actually complete before 
the data is accessed during normal execution; in other 
words, there are very few partial stalls on in-progress 
prefetches. Another potential concern is that, as with 
any heuristic approach, speculative execution may gen- 
erate prefetches for data that will not be used, wasting 
both memory and disk bandwidth. The figures for un- 
used speculative prefetches show that speculative execu- 
tion is perfectly accurate for Agrep and MATVEC. For 
the other benchmarks, speculative execution generates 
some needless prefetches, but is always much more ac- 
curate than the operating system’s default file readahead 
and page cluster heuristics. Furthermore, because good 
speculative prefetches disable the operating system’s de- 
fault prefetching heuristics, we are able to avoid a large 
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proportion of needless prefetches for all benchmarks ex- 
cept Sphinx. This further helps performance by reducing 
contention for memory and disk bandwidth. 

On the other hand, comparing the figures for explicit- 
V/O and swapping applications reveals that synchroniza- 
tion is substantially more expensive for swapping ap- 
plications. In particular, comparing the synchronization 
times to original execution times (shown in the first col- 
umn) reveals that MGRID is synchronizing for almost 
half of its original execution time. This suggests one 
way in which the base design is inefficient for swap- 
ping applications, and ineffective for MGRID in partic- 
ular. For many applications, we also notice a substan- 
tial increase in the number of copy-on-write faults. Fi- 
nally, Sphinx demonstrates a different potential problem 
with speculative execution. The memory use of specu- 
lative execution can cause useful data to be prematurely 
ejected from memory. This is revealed by how specu- 
lative execution increases the total number of I/O stalls 
for Sphinx. We address these weaknesses of the basic 
design in the next two sections. 


5 Improved prefetching for swapping ap- 
plications 


Although the basic design discussed in the previous 
section works well for explicit-I/O applications, it can 
hurt the performance of applications that exploit virtual 
memory. In this section, we discuss two simple additions 
to standard operating system mechanisms which can 
greatly improve prefetching performance for memory- 
intensive applications. 


5.1 Fast, preemptible refork 


Since they rely on file- and swap-backed virtual memory 
to hide I/O, swapping applications typically have very 
large page tables. This presents two problems. First, 
when synchronizing its speculative child, a parent pro- 
cess can be substantially delayed by the time required to 
release its speculative child’s old state and then make a 
fresh copy of the parent process’s state. Second, the cy- 
cles consumed in synchonization reduce the number of 
spare processing cycles in which speculative execution 
can make progress. We reduce the cost of synchroniza- 
tion by adding a fast, preemptible refork operation. 
Recall (from Section 4.1.2) that the parent process be- 
gins synchronizing its speculative child only after issu- 
ing a disk request that would ordinarily cause it to block. 
If the synchronization operation does not complete be- 
fore the disk request completes, then the parent process 
will no longer need to block after synchronizing its child. 
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Benchmark Specx V/O Stalls Spec prefetches | Unused prefetches Syne CoW 

enabled? Total | Time Total | Full Spec | Readahead | delay faults 

[ Agrep No 14080 | 30s = = = 50 = 286 

(42s) Yes 4239 17s 7350 | 92% 0 50 Os 326 

Gnuld No] 5434 26s - - - 5245 - 8 

(30s) [___ Yes 3228 15s 4684 | 74% 641 472 2s 8 

PostgreSQL No 1056013 | 8471s - - - 823234 - 259 

(9915s) Yes 267498 | 3230s | 1201033 | 87% | 25101 43011 45s |__2714 

XDS No 22887 159s - - - 178430 - 13 

(171s) Yes 5905 63s 44512 | 87% 634 1632 7s 11376 

FFTPDE No 439221 | 5345s = - - 3188757 - 8 

(5537s) Yes 201384 | 3024s | 1384548 | 86% 583 | 116134 | 929s | 391281 

MGRID No 87594 | 757s - - - 130413 - 8 

(913s) Yes 59732 | 1020s | 1095623 | 90% 14 21390 | 428s | 179714 

MATVEC No 105518 | 925s - - - 332361 - 7 

(1006s) Yes 36114 | 375s | 893238 | 80% 0 12788 75s 91 

Sphinx No 6238 | 43s - - - 19711 - 1386 

(72s) Yes 6957 58s 8417 | 68% 909 20831 6s 1388 
Table 2: Effectiveness of prefetching by the basic design, compared with a system which performs no speculative execution. 1/0 
stalls is the number of, and elapsed time during, I/O stalls experienced by normal execution. Speculative prefetches 
is the number of speculative prefetches, and the percentage of those prefetches that completed before the data was requested by 


normal execution. Unused speculative prefetches is the number of speculative prefetches that prefetched data that was 
not used before being ejected from memory. Unused readahead prefetches is the same statistic for prefetches generated 
by the operating system’s file readahead and page clustering heuristics. Sync delay is the total time used to synchronize the 
speculative child process, some of which is hidden by disk access latency. CoW faults is the total number of copy-on-write 


faults experienced during normal execution. 


Since the speculative process is not allowed to steal cy- 
cles from non-speculative processes, this means that the 
speculative process will not be able to run ahead of the 
parent process. (At best, on a multiprocessor, it may run 
in tandem with its parent). Therefore, there is no benefit 
to requiring that the parent complete a synchronization, 
and we are better off ensuring that synchronization does 
not needlessly delay a parent process. We accomplish 
this by periodically checking whether the disk request 
has completed. If the read has completed, the parent 
simply stops its synchronization attempt, and the spec- 
ulative child continues to be non-runnable. The parent 
will attempt to complete a synchronization the next time 
it is delayed by disk I/O. 


While this usually hides the cost of synchronization 
from the parent, it may increase the synchronization de- 
lay perceived by the child. However, we observe that 
the parent process will attempt to synchronize its child 
every time it needs to access any data that is not in mem- 
ory. Swapping applications, which typically have a large 
working set, will therefore synchronize quite often, and 
so the page tables are unlikely to have changed signif- 
icantly. This allows us to reduce synchronization time 
by releasing and updating only those page table entries 
that have changed in the parent or the speculative child 
since the last synchronization. Moreover, this optimiza- 
tion complements preemptible reforking; if the parent 


cannot complete a synchronization while one of its disk 
requests is being serviced, the partial synchronization is 
likely to reduce the amount of work it must perform to 
complete the synchronization the next time it is delayed 
by disk I/O. 


5.2 One-way copy-on-write 


If synchronization follows the usual forking semantics, 
the parent process will experience a copy-on-write page 
fault for each page that it attempts to modify before its 
speculative child. Copy-on-write faults can introduce 
substantial delay because of the page allocation and data 
copy that are required. In particular, although the cost 
of page allocation is generally quite low, it can increase 
dramatically when memory contention is high [2]. Ob- 
serving that safety only requires that a page be copied if 
the child attempts to modify it, we avoid adding page al- 
locations to parent processes by adding support for one- 
way copy-on-write; that is, we allow normal processes 
to make modifications which may be observed by spec- 
ulative process. 

Supporting one-way copy-on-write requires only a 
few modifications. First, while synchronizing, only the 
speculative child’s page table entries and memory re- 
gion mappings are marked as copy-on-write. We also 
add a speculative reference count on page frames and 
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Benchmark | Refork | Refork time Refork attempts 

type Total | Mean Total | Completed (%) 
FFTPDE | Normal | 929s | 7ms | 136645 | 136645 (100%) 
Fast 274s | 2ms | 118581 | 105879 = (89%) 
MGRID Normal | 428s | 12ms | 37065 | 37065 (100%) 
Fast 144s | 3ms | 48668 | 39583 (81%) 
MATVEC | Normal | 178s | 10ms | 17669 17669 (100%) 
Fast 75s | 3ms| 24951 17083 (68%) 
Sphinx Normal 13s | 3ms 3769 3769 (100%) 
Fast 6s | 2ms 2465 2254 (91%) 








Table 3: Synchronization cost: the effect of a fast, preemptible re-fork. 





No speculative execution 
Baso dosign 
++ Fast ro-fork 

Bh + Ono-way Cow 


Normalized elapsed time 





FFT MGRID MATVEC Sphinx 
Fig. 3: Performance of speculative prefetching with fast re- 
forking and one-way copy-on-write. 


swap slots, which track the number of references from 
speculative processes. When servicing a page fault dur- 
ing normal execution for a resident swap-backed page, 
we subtract the speculative reference count from the to- 
tal count to determine whether the page must be copied. 
Finally, whenever a speculative process services a copy- 
on-write fault, we decrement the reference count on the 
original page. 


5.3. Swapping application performance 


Fast, preemptible reforking and one-way copy-on-write 
have negligible effect (less than one percent) on the exe- 
cution times of our explicit-I/O applications, which use 
a modest amount of virtual memory. Figure 3 shows 
the degree by which our swapping applications bene- 
fit from these mechanisms. All four swapping appli- 
cations run significantly faster compared with our base- 
line approach, with the speedup across applications ap- 
proximately equally attributed to the two mechanisms. 
Moreover, while MGRID runs 60% slower with base- 
line speculative prefetching, fast, preemptible reforking 
and one-way copy-on-write eliminate this overhead. 














Benchmark CoW faults 
No Specx | _ Basic | One-way 
FFTPDE 8 | 391281 8 
MGRID 8 | 179714 8 
MATVEC 7 91 7 
Sphinx 1386 1388 1387 








Table 4: The effect of one-way copy-on-write on the number 
of copy-on-write faults experienced during normal execution. 
Basic is our base speculative execution design. One-way 
includes the one-way copy-on-write optimization. No Specx 
has all speculative execution disabled. 


Detailed information about the benefits of fast, pre- 
emptible reforking are presented in Table 3. For the 
three scientific applications, the improvement over our 
baseline approach is dramatic: total refork time is re- 
duced by a factor of three or more. Importantly, un- 
like normal reforks, the average fast refork time is much 
shorter than an average disk access for all of the bench- 
marks. Faster reforking enables a high proportion of 
these preemptible refork attempts to complete, and pro- 
vides speculative execution with more time to run before 
it is preempted by normal execution. 

Fast, preemptible reforking can increase the number 
of synchronization attempts (as with both MGRID and 
MATVEC) because preempted attempts will quickly be 
retried, the next time normal execution stalls. This 
mechanism increases the number of completed synchro- 
nizations, however, only for MGRID. In terms of execu- 
tion time, this increase is far outweighed by the reduced 
refork time. 

Examination of detailed application traces reveal that 
the improved performance of Sphinx is due to reforks 
being preemptible. Not only does this prevent normal 
execution from being needlessly delayed, but also it re- 
duces the time during which the speculative process is 
runnable. Because Sphinx has a large memory footprint, 
leaving speculative execution non-runnable can substan- 
tially reduce memory contention, which is the main rea- 
son for degraded performance during this benchmark. 
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Table 4 shows that the one-way copy-on-write mech- 
anism delivers dramatic reductions in the number of 
copy-on-write faults during normal execution for FFT- 
PDE and MGRID. The performance benefit of these re- 
ductions can be seen from the results in Figure 3. These 
performance improvements are due not only to the di- 
rect benefit of fewer copy-on-write faults, but also to the 
indirect benefit of decreasing memory contention by re- 
quiring fewer page allocations. MATVEC and Sphinx 
gain no noticeable benefit from one-way copy-on-write 
because, even with this mechanism disabled, normal ex- 
ecution experiences very few copy-on-write faults due 
to speculative execution. (Each benchmark experiences 
some unavoidable number of copy-on-write faults as a 
result of write accesses within shared libraries, which 
can be seen from the count of copy-on-write faults when 
speculative execution is disabled.) 


6 Controlling memory overhead 


The simple resource control mechanisms in the basic 
design (Section 4.1.3) are sufficient for a system that 
always has abundant memory. Most systems, how- 
ever, are not so over-supplied. Further, it seems likely 
that the performance of memory-intensive applications 
would be harmed by ineffective speculative execution. 
In this section, we describe our mechanism for control- 
ling the memory overhead incurred by speculative pro- 
cesses. This mechanism enables practical speculative 
execution on systems which may experience memory 
contention. 

It is difficult to control memory overhead while still 
enabling effective speculative execution because, unlike 
processor or disk bandwidth, it is usually not possible to 
determine whether the resource is actually being wasted, 
and can therefore be used without hurting system perfor- 
mance. For example, even if the memory mapped by all 
extant processes is much less than the total amount of 
memory in the system, there is always a chance that a 
page that contains file data will be re-accessed. 

The previous user-level design relied on the TIP 
prefetching and caching manager [5]. TIP performs 
cost-benefit analysis to determine when allocating some 
memory for prefetching would be more beneficial than 
allowing the LRU file cache to retain that memory. 
TIP is not a complete memory management solution 
for speculative execution, however, because speculative 
processes need to allocate memory not only to hold 
prefetched data, but also to dynamically allocate mem- 
ory and make modifiable copies of pages to which they 
have copy-on-write access. Furthermore, the benefit of 
allowing a speculative process to allocate memory for 
its own use depends entirely on whether it will subse- 


quently be able to issue useful prefetches, which de- 
pends on factors not within its control, such as how often 
it will be preempted. 

We preserve the principle idea of a cost-benefit frame- 
work but, rather than building a complicated system 
model to predict the benefit of each speculative alloca- 
tion request, we propose a simpler reactive approach to 
controlling memory overhead. Specifically, we estimate 
the benefit that a speculative process has already pro- 
vided by prefetching data, and the cost it has already 
incurred by its memory consumption. This allows us to 
estimate the current benefit or cost of each speculative 
process and, by disabling processes accordingly, restrict 
the overhead incurred by ineffective speculative execu- 
tion. 


6.1 Reactive cost-benefit analysis 


We estimate the cost and benefit of each speculative 
process with the assistance of an eviction list (or ghost 
buffer [8]). The eviction list tracks the non-resident 
pages that would most likely be in memory if no specula- 
tive execution had taken place. Each list entry uniquely 
identifies the disk block of one such page. To determine 
how many entries the list should contain, we track the 
number of speculative pages that are in memory only 
because of speculative execution. The eviction list is a 
FIFO to which we add an entry for each non-speculative 
page that is evicted from memory, and remove an entry 
if the FIFO is already full when a new page is added. 

The eviction list allows the system to estimate the 
number of J/O stalls that speculative executions added 
to, or removed from, normal executions. In particular, 
when a normal process requests a disk read, if there is a 
matching entry in the eviction list, then we have identi- 
fied an added stall that would not have occurred in the 
absence of speculative execution. Conversely, when a 
normal process avoids a disk read by using a speculative 
page, we have identified a removed stall that was pre- 
vented by speculative execution. The eviction list fur- 
ther aids accurate identification of removed stalls by al- 
lowing the system to detect when a speculative prefetch 
is merely refetching previously-resident data that was 
only evicted because of speculative memory use. Fig- 
ure 4 describes the updates and accesses that can occur 
to the eviction list and associated performance counts in 
greater detail. 

With the resulting per-process counts of removed 
stalls (RemovedStalls,), and the system-wide count of 
added stalls (Tot AddedStalls), we could estimate the 
net overhead of each speculative process as the over- 
all cost/benefit for its execution so far. We could then 
use this measure to disable a speculative process when- 
ever its net estimated overhead is above some selected 
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Fig. 4: Using the eviction list to calculate added and removed stalls. Many page allocations and evictions update or query the 
eviction list. This diagram enumerates the possible transitions that can occur. Dotted lines represent page identifiers being added 


to or removed from the eviction list. 


threshhold. Unfortunately, this approach would be un- 
responsive to changes in the effectiveness of a specula- 
tive process. Such changes might be caused by different 
phases within the application which affect prefetching 
accuracy, or simply by varying memory contention from 
concurrent processes. We therefore use an approach that 
not only bounds the estimated overhead of enabled spec- 
ulative processes, but also is responsive to changes in the 
estimated overhead of speculative processes. 

The remainder of this section describes the reactive 
approach that we implemented and evaluated. Many 
other possibilities exist, but a survey is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

We divide system time into periodic intervals, where 
t denotes the current interval. At the end of each inter- 
val, a pair of cost-benefit estimates are updated for each 
speculative process based on the estimates and accumu- 
lated stall counts from the previous interval, and whether 
the speculative process was enabled or disabled during 
that interval. We use these estimates (and any accumu- 
lated stall counts since the last interval) to estimate the 
overhead at any time, in order to decide when to enable 
or disable each speculative process, as follows. 

If a speculative process was enabled (i.e. marked 
runnable), we exponentially decay the previous stall es- 
timates at the end of each interval: 


Cost,(t) = (l-a) x Cost,(t—1)+ 
a x AddedStallsp(t — 1) 
Benefity(t) = (1—a) x Benefity(t-—1)+ 


a x RemovedStalls,(t — 1) 


Per-process counts of removed stalls are maintained di- 
rectly by observing when speculative pages are first ref- 
erenced by a normal process. However, to calculate per- 
process added stalls, the system-wide total for each in- 
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terval is divided among the speculative processes in pro- 
portion to their memory use: 


SpecPagesy 


AddedStallsy(t) = Tot AddedStalls(t) x Fe poo, 


We then combine the cost-benefit estimates in the sim- 
plest manner to obtain the overhead of each enabled 
speculative process: 


Overhead,(t) = Costp(t) — Benefit(t) 


If a speculative process’s estimated overhead is non- 
negligible, we mark it non-runnable and reclaim its 
memory. Therefore, if memory is tight, speculative pro- 
cesses that consume more memory will need to prefetch 
more effectively to remain runnable. 

If a speculative process was disabled (i.e. marked 
non-runnable), we simply add to the previous cost and 
benefit estimates at the end of each interval: 


Costy(t) = Cost,(t-—1)+ 
AddedStallsp(t — 1) 
Benefitp(t) = Benefitp(t—1)+ 


RemovedStallsy(t — 1) 


Our overhead calculation then includes the period over 
which the process has been stopped. Let s be the interval 
during which non-runnable process p was last executed: 


Ouphead (= Cost,(t) — Bene fitp(t) 





Thus we decay the overhead estimate over time, which 
allows the system to set an upper bound on the net esti- 
mated overhead before a speculative process should be 
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Fig. 5: Overall benefit of memory control for swapping appli- 
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Fig. 6: The effect of memory control on the Sphinx bench- 
mark, for a range of memory configurations. Run times for 
each memory size are normalized to the execution time with 
no speculation. These times are shown above the correspond- 
ing bar, in seconds. 


allowed to run again. Notice that this property is inde- 
pendent of the manner in which the stall counts are de- 
cayed for enabled speculative processes. 


There is some scope for investigating more informed 
techniques for reenabling speculative processes; for ex- 
ample, we could allow a speculative process to con- 
tinue running and issuing prefetch requests, but prevent 
these requests from reaching the disk or allocating mem- 
ory. This would reduce resource pressure compared with 
a fully-enabled speculative process, while providing us 
with more information to help determine when it would 
be worthwhile to reenable speculative execution. How- 
ever, a major benefit of our current approach is its con- 
servativism — a more informed approach would risk a 
harmful increase in resource pressure for just those ap- 
plications that require most care. 
































Mem | Spec | M | Threshold | Syncs | Stall 

size crossings time 

Off | - - - | 315s 

48MB | On | N - 18303 | 224s 
On | Y 15 14790 | 218s 

Off | - - - | 106s 

56MB | On | N - 8356 | 102s 
On | Y | 12 1963 | 101s 

Off | - - - | 43s 

64MB | On | N - 3337 | 47s 
\_ On | Y 10 1979 | 4Is 
Off | - - - | 34s 

72MB | On | N - 2282 | 25s 
On | Y 4 957 | 23s 

Off | - - - | 28s 

80MB | On | N 1955 | 2ls 
On | Y 5 ee 

















Table 5: The effect of memory control on synchronization at- 
tempts (Syncs) and I/O stall time. Three sets of results are 
shown for each memory configurations: speculation disabled, 
speculation enabled, and speculation with memory control (™) 
enabled. Threshold crossings is the number of times specula- 
tive execution is disabled due to intolerable memory overhead. 
Execution times without speculative execution are shown in 
Figure 6. 


6.2 Evaluation of memory control 


Figure 5 shows the performance benefit of memory con- 
trol for our swapping applications. For our benchmarks, 
memory control only has a significant effect for Sphinx. 
This indicates that, as desired, memory control does not 
diminish the performance benefit of speculative execu- 
tion when speculative execution is effective. 

Figure 6 shows Sphinx results when the system is 
configured to have differing amounts of usable memory. 
In all memory configurations, our mechanism provides 
some benefit to Sphinx as compared to having no mem- 
ory control mechanism. Moreover, in 56MB and 64MB 
configurations, memory control is able to eliminate, or 
significantly reduce, the performance penalty that oc- 
curs without memory control. These results suggest that 
this mechanism can effectively prevent speculative exe- 
cution from harming performance in cases where specu- 
lative prefetching has too few resources to provide ben- 
efit. This is an important requirement if a prefetching 
system is to be deployed ubiquitously in a system. 

From the detailed information listed in Table 5, it 
is evident that much of the performance benefit comes 
from reduced stall time. However, further gains are pos- 
sible due to reduced memory contention in the absence 
of speculative execution. This will, for example, reduce 
the number of soft page faults experienced by normal 
execution for pages which are in the process of being 
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laundered, and can also reduce the cost of page alloca- 
tions. 

However, the adverse effects of speculative execution 
can linger for some time after it has been disabled, as the 
resulting ‘gap’ in memory cannot be immediately filled 
with useful data. Furthermore, in estimating overhead, 
our mechanism currently assumes average stall times. 
Actual stall times can vary greatly, which is why mem- 
ory control does not entirely eliminate the penalty of 
speculative execution in our 64MB results. 

Our mechanism disables speculative execution quite 
infrequently. However, the number of synchronization 
attempts is considerably reduced, indicating that, when 
speculation is disabled, it remains disabled for a consid- 
erable period of time. This is due to our conservative 
algorithm, which ensures that speculation is only reen- 
abled when its net estimated overhead is negligible. 

Surprisingly, speculative execution improves applica- 
tion performance on a 48MB system without the benefit 
of the memory control mechanism. This is due to more 
accurate prefetching compared with the default reada- 
head heuristic; the memory cost of speculative execu- 
tion is more than offset by the reduction in needlessly 
prefetched data. However, even in this case, memory 
control still provides a further gain of nearly 10% by dis- 
abling speculative execution while it is less effective. In 
the 72MB and 80MB results, basic speculative execution 
has enough memory available to provide overall benefit; 
however, the control mechanism is still able to identify 
a handful of places where it is beneficial to temporarily 
disable speculative execution. 


7 Comparison to previous design 


This paper describes an in-kernel design for applying 
the speculative execution approach to arbitrary, unmod- 
ified executables. In contrast, the previous design [3, 9], 
called SpecHint, specifies an automatable procedure for 
modifying application binaries to apply the speculative 
execution approach. 

The SpecHint design has two advantages compared 
with an in-kernel design. First, SpecHint requires no 
operating system support specific to speculative execu- 
tion, allowing deployment on systems where OS mod- 
ifications are not feasible. Second, SpecHint can ex- 
ploit static analyses and transformations to specialize 
the application code for speculative execution. For 
example, calls to expensive library functions, such as 
printf, can be removed to speed up speculative exe- 
cution. More complex analysis might remove loops with 
data-dependent bounds which could trap speculative ex- 
ecution and prevent it from generating further I/O hints. 

However, in addition to increasing the accessibility 
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of speculative execution by providing it as an operat- 
ing system service, an in-kernel design has four major 
advantages relative to the SpecHint design. 


1. Unlike SpecHint, our design can be applied to 
applications that implicitly generate I/O via page 
faults to swap space or mapped files. 


2. While SpecHint assumed that systems always have 
abundant spare memory, our design can estimate 
its effect on the memory performance of non- 
speculative executions. 


3. As discussed in a previous report [9], SpecHint 
makes some assumptions in its attempts to ensure 
that the modified binary will not produce differ- 
ent results than the original binary. While these 
assumptions will hold in most cases, an in-kernel 
design can guarantee that adding speculative execu- 
tions will not introduce errors in normal execution. 


4. Binary modification tools are difficult to imple- 
ment correctly and in a compiler-independent man- 
ner. Chang [9] reports that an implementation of 
SpecHint required 19,000 lines of C code and 6,000 
lines of assembly code. That implementation trans- 
formed only statically-linked, single-process Alpha 
binaries produced using the native cc compiler for 
Digital Unix 3.2. In contrast, our implementation 
required only 5,000 lines of C code and 50 lines of 
assembly code, of which 90% is confined to two 
new files and memory management modifications, 
and it can be applied to arbitrary Linux x86 exe- 
cutables. Moreover, since our implementation con- 
tains fewer than 100 lines of x86-specific code, it 
should easily extend to handle arbitrary Linux exe- 
cutables on other platforms as well. 


8 Related and future work 


Common access pattern heuristics [10, 11, 12, 13] 
prefetch according to a small set of access patterns that 
occur frequently, such as sequential access. The sys- 
tem checks whether recent accesses fit a known pattern 
and, if so, issues prefetches by extrapolating the pat- 
tern. The simplicity of these approaches is an advan- 
tage. However, if accesses do not fit a known pattern 
then the heuristic cannot help, and may even hurt, appli- 
cation performance. 

Dynamic history-based approaches [14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19] initiate prefetching based on patterns inferred 
from previous access sequences. Although these sys- 
tems can discover new patterns and exploit this knowl- 
edge across multiple applications, they cannot help with 
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non-repetitive accesses and may need to observe a large 
number of data accesses before an accurate pattern can 
be inferred. Furthermore, the history data can itself oc- 
cupy a large amount of memory. 

In static analysis-based approaches [20, 4], a com- 
piler analyzes the application to deduce the accesses it 
will make during execution. It then inserts hints into the 
application to inform a run-time prefetcher. Although 
these approaches have low run-time overhead, the re- 
quired interprocedural analysis is difficult. As a result, 
existing systems benefit only looping array codes. Fur- 
thermore, system-wide deployment will require all ap- 
plications to be recompiled. 

Cao et al. [21] note that aggressive prefetching strate- 
gies can do more harm than good by evicting data from 
memory which is later accessed. They propose a set 
of rules that an integrated prefetching and caching pol- 
icy should follow to avoid hurting performance, and 
suggest two conforming policies. However, these poli- 
cies assume perfect knowledge of application reference 
streams. Later work [22] mentions, but does not evalu- 
ate, possible heuristics for accomodating imperfect ref- 
erence streams. 

The TIP prefetching system [5] uses a cost-benefit 
model to control prefetching into, and eviction from, a 
file cache of limited size. When an application provides 
an access hint, the possible benefit of prefetching that 
block is weighed against the cost of evicting the least 
valuable block in the cache. However, because TIP only 
deals with buffer allocation for prefetched data, the cost- 
benefit analysis is simpler than ours, which must also 
deal with page allocations of no direct benefit to normal 
execution. 

One aspect of our design that we would like to im- 
prove further is memory management. Demke and 
Mowry [2] demonstrate substantial benefits by proac- 
tively evicting pages from memory when memory con- 
tention is high. They describe a compile-time technique 
which deduces the accesses an application will make 
during execution and inserts release hints for blocks that 
are unlikely to be accessed in the near future. When cou- 
pled with their compile-time prefetch hints, a run-time 
system can approximate Cao’s scheduling rules. Unfor- 
tunately, static insertion of release hints is limited by 
difficult interprocedural analysis. We hypothesize that 
a speculative execution approach may be able to expand 
the range of applications for which release hints could 
be automatically generated. 

Finally, Chang [9] demonstrates that speculative exe- 
cution can improve system performance even when con- 
current processes contend for processing cycles or disk 
bandwidth. While our memory control mechanism was 
designed with multi-process systems in mind (for exam- 
ple, speculative process overheads are measured individ- 


ually) it has yet to be evaluated in a multi-programming 
environment. 


9 Conclusions 


Recent work demonstrated that speculative execution 
has the potential to greatly improve the performance of 
V/O-intensive applications, while overcoming the limita- 
tions of compiler-assisted prefetching approaches. How- 
ever, the previous user-level design requires the im- 
plementation of a complex, architecture-specific binary 
modification tool, benefits only explicit-I/O applications 
that have been transformed by such a tool, and does not 
limit the overhead incurred by increased memory con- 
tention. 

In this paper, we present an in-kernel design for 
capturing the benefits of speculative execution while 
overcoming these limitations. We demonstrate that, 
for explicit-I/O applications, a simple design which 
leverages existing operating system mechanisms deliv- 
ers benefits comparable to the prior user-level design. 
We then show that specialized versions of standard OS 
mechanisms — a fast, preemptible reforking operation 
and directional copy-on-write— greatly increase the ben- 
efits provided to swapping applications. Finally, we 
demonstrate a mechanism for limiting speculative over- 
head, while not impeding beneficial speculative execu- 
tion, by scheduling speculative executions based on their 
memory impact. Our experience in implementing and 
evaluating speculative execution within Linux suggests 
that providing speculative execution within an operating 
system can be both feasible and effective. 
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